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Report  on  the  Trade  arid  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 

Smyrna  for  the  Years  1897-99 

By  Mr.  Consul-General  Cumberbatoh. 

(Beceiyed  at  Foreign  Office,  June  4, 1900.) 

As  the  following  report  will,  as  far  as  possible,  deal  with  the  Introduotoryv 
trade  of  Smyrna  during  the  last  three  years,  a  short  preliminary  Betrofpect. 
retrospect  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  spite  of  tha  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  that  broke  ^^^* 
out  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
climatic  conditions  which  affected  the  crops  in  the  outlying 
districts,  neither  the  imports  nor  the  exports  of  1897  suffered  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  In  fact  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
imports  were  so  great  as  to  cause  a  block  in  the  custom-house, 
which  proved  incapable  of  coping  with  the  increased  business,  and 
representations  on  behalf  of  the  shipping  community,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  custom-house  premises,  had 
to  be  made. 

The  barley,  bean,  opium,  and  olive  crops  of  that  year  were 
above  the  average,  and  raisins,  which  form  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  though  less  in  quantity,  owing  to  damages  to 
the  vines  caused  by  mildew,  reached  a  fairly  good  aggregate 
value,  prices  ruling  higher  than  usual. 

Figs,  another  important  item  of  trade,  were  more  abundant, 
though  prices  were  inferior  owing  to  the  bad  quality. 

The  winter  of  1897-98  was  the  severest  experienced  in  these  1898. 
parts  lor  many  years,  and  the  excessive  cold  seriously  affected  the 
vines  and  fig  trees  all  over  the  district,  and  a  long  drouglit  that 
followed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898  told  on  the  barley, 
wheat,  and  bean  crops,  whilst  the  unusual  prevalence  of  cold 
north  winds  in  the  autumn  affected  the  olives  during  their 
ripening  period.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exports  in  1898 
of  the  principal  articles  of  native  produce  reached  a  very  low 
point,  the  lig  shipments  being  the  lowest  that  could  be  remembered, 
whilst  opium,  valonea,  and  raisin  shipments  alone  presented  a 
fair  average  business. 

Imports  naturally  felt  the  counterblow,  and  were  corres- 
pondingly lessened. 
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In  1899  all  the  crops  showed  a  great  improvement,  with  tha 
exception  of  raisins,  which  were  50  per  cent,  below  the  usual 
supply,  owing  to  phylloxera,  which  appeared  in  districts  not 
hitherto  attacked,  and  olives,  which  again  suffered  from  the  north 
wind  in  the  autumn. 

Barley  tunied  out  an  average  supply,  beans  middling,  but 
better  than  1898,  figs  nearly  three  times  more,  and  valonea 
25  per  cent,  better. 

The  imports  of  l899  showed  a  corresponding  upward  move- 
ment, except  in  coals,  the  smallness  of  the  business  done  in  that 
article  being  due,  as  in  1898,  to  the  high  prices  that  ruled. 

The  prospects  for  1900  are  so  far  favourable,  the  winter 
having  been  mild,  with  plenty  of  rain,  though  the  effects  on  local 
agiiculture  of  a  most  disastrous  earthquake  in  September,  1899, 
might  have  been  considerable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  in  furnishing  which  Bipitish  charity  largely  par- 
ticipated. Moreover,  an  important  immigration  of  agriculturists 
from  Crete  has  more  than  replaced  the  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake. 

Though  too  great  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  on  statistics 
obtainable  from  official  sources,  the  tables  annexed,  emanating 
from  the  Ottoman  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Smyrna),  can  be  taken 
as  showing,  at  any  rate  approximately,  the  proportion  of 
British  trade  to  that  of  foreign  countries.  If  these  figures 
show  a  great  disparity  in  comparison  with  those  furnished  in 
reports  from  this  Consulate  for  previous  years,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  general  trade  of  Smyrna  has  decreased, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Such  disparity  is  unavoidable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  former  tables  had  to  be  compiled  in  a  more 
arbitrary  manner  than  is  now  the  case,  on  account  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  Smyrna  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  compile  custom- 
house returns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  the  general  trade 
of  Smyrna  for  the  last  two  years : — 


Year. 


1S98 
1899 


£ 
3,294,529 
8,782.781 


Value. 


£ 
2,677,948 
2,562,885 


£ 
6,972,477 
6,345,666 


1  liiports. 

Remarks  on 
table  of 
imports. 


With  reference  to  the  annexed  table  of  imports,  it  is  necessary 
to  reproduce  the  explanatory  notes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 
"  As  is  shown  by  these  tables,  it  is  again  England  that  holds  the 
first  mnk  in  the  Smyrna  imports.  It  is  true  that  in  the  figures  of 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  goods  from  other  countries  are 
included  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  doing.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  figures  of  imports  from  Austria-Hungary,  which 
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Come  almost  entirely  through  Trieste,  but  which  include  German 
and  Swiss  goods.  The  creation  of  a  direct  communication 
between  Smyrna  and  Germany  vi&  Hamburg  has  greatly  helped 
to  demonstrate  the  development  of  German  imports. 

"  It  must  also  be  noted  that  goods  coming  from  other  Ottoman 
ports,  and  representing  perhaps  one-third  as  much  as  the  total 
foreign  imports,  are  not  included  in  this  table.  Like\nse 
*  material,*  engines,  and  coals  for  the  local  railways,  and  goods 
addressed  to  Consulates  and  certain  public  institutions  are 
omitted." 

In  view  of  the  unreliability  of  returns  based  on  official  returns  Noteg  on 
in  this  country,  recourse  has  been  had  to  importers  for  particulars  foreign 
about  articles  of  import  mostly  affecting  British  trade,  and  the  and^tocatSes. 
following  notes,  compiled  from  information  courteously  supplied 
by  local  firms,  may  be  found  of  some  use  as  pointing  out  the 
present  position   of  certain  articles  of  British  manufacture  in 
connection  with,  foreign  competition. 

A  long  established  importer  of  cotton  manufactures  states  Cotton 
that  10  years  ago  his  goods  came  exclusively  from  Manchester,  manufactures. 
but  in   the  meantime  foreign   competition  has  steadily  gained 
ground. 

In  T-cloths  the  British  article  has  been  steadily  declining  in  T-oloths. 
favour  of  American  "  cabots,"  especially  "  Cabot "  A*    The  superior 
qualities  of  Lancashire  "  Mexicans,"  though  better  finished  than  the 
American  article,  are  less  dumble,  as   they  are  made  of  more 
inferior  cotton  and  are,  therefore,  less  sought  after. 

The   local  demand    for  British  shirtings    and  long-cloths   is  Shirtingt. 
diminishing,  owmgto  the  influx  of  the  American  ware^.     In  white 
shirtings  America  furnishes  several  kinds  which  are  considered 
superior  to  the  British  manufacture. 

Prints  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  suffering  from  the  Pnnte. 
importation  of  inferior  and  cheap  goods  from  Continental  factories, 
and  from  the  revival  of  a  locally  manufactured  kind  of  print 
called  "  Aladja,"  made  of  pure  cotton  yam  dyed  in  fast  colours 
and  cleverly  imitating  the  European  designs.  The  "  Aladjas  "  ai*e 
very  durable,  and  their  demand  is  steadily  augmenting  in  the 
interior.  For  some  time  past  America  has  also  been  supplying 
prints  which  appear  to  be  gaining  favour  with  the  natives. 

Cotton   textiles   (coloured)  and   also  a  half  cotton  and  half  Cotton 
woollen  material  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  are  extensively  ^®^*^^- 
supplied  to  the  detriment  of  British  textiles,  owing  to  apprecia- 
tion of  their  originality  of  pattern  and  low  price. 

Drillings  (grey  and  blue)  are  chiefly  from  America. 

Only  about  half  the  imports  of  cotton  yams  come  from  the  Cotton  yarns^ 
United  Kingdom,  which  still  sends  the  whole  of  the  finer  qualities, 
such  as  "  water,"  Nos.  16  to  32  ;  "  extra,"  Nos.  16  to  32  ;  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  "  water-blue  indigo  "  and  "  sewings  "  (bleached), 
Nos.  8  to  36. 

The  rougher  qualities,  viz. : — "Water,"  4  to  12  ;  and  "extra," 
4  to  14,  have  been  replaced  by  yams  made  in  the  local  spinning 
factories,  and  those  of  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  Tarsus,  and, 
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lust  but  not  least,  of  Italy,  the  price  being  5  to  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  British  yarns  of  similar  qualities. 

As  to  red  cotton  yarns,  whereas  at  one  time  England  supplied 
all  No.  20  and  Nos.  4  to  12,  out  of  the  present  annual  imports  of 
some  3,000  bales,  not  a  single  packet  now  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Continental  dye-works  furnishing  the  whole  lot. 

Another  importer  of  cotton  manufactures  states  that  he  does 
business  exclusively  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  standi 
without  a  rival  as  to  quality,  foreign  competition  being  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  low  prices  at  which  these  goods  are  placed 
on  the  market.  To  specify  some  articles,  he  mentions  white 
"  mills  '*  (locally  called  Tenzif),  white  "  tengibs  "  (Nim^),  and  grey 
shirtings  (Astar),  as  successfully  holding  their  own  against  all 
competitors,  whilst  "  prints  *'  (Basnmh),  and  some  few  other  classes 
of  cotton  goods  are  feeling  the  foreign  competition,  especially 
from  Germany  and  Italy,  which  produce  inferior  articles  at  prices 
suitable  to  this  market. 

Glasgow  "  shawls  "  represent  perhaps  the  only  British  article 
that  has  been  almost  completely  ousted  by  German  imitations.    ' 

A  wholesale  importer  of  cotton  textile  fabrics  and  yarns  states 
that  his  goods  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  though  he 
also  has  to  import  from  Continental  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

The  British  preponderance  is  especially  shown  in  all  kinds  of 
Manchester  printed  tissues,  calicoes,  drills,  shirtings,  and  yarns. 
He  adds,  that  though  the  United  Kingdom  has  held  its  own  in  the 
above  specified  articles,  Germany,  Austria,  and  recently  Italy, 
whose  goods  were  scarcely  known  here  a  few  years  back,  have  been 
inundating  the  market  with  various  articles  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  manufactures,  the  competition  in  dyed  and  unbleached 
yarns  being  the  most  successful. 
Woollen  One  of  the  chief  importers  of  woollen  manufactures  states  that 

maimfacturep,  ^^  these  goods  the  following^  staple  commodities  of  British  manu- 
facture maintain  their  supremacy,  viz.,  army  cloths,  presidents, 
alpaca,  mohair,  meltons,  curls,  fancy  dress  (ordinary),  Italian 
cloths,  astrakhans,  seals,  hosiery ;  whilst  the  foreign  competition  in 
cheaper  qualities  of  serges,  merinos,  flannels,  finer  fancy  dress 
goods,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  is  progressing  steadily, 
especially  the  fabrics  of  Rheims  and  Roubaix. 

Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  send  various  kinds  of 
cloths,  shawls,   scarfs,  articles  of  dress,  cloaks,  capes,  muslins, 
flannels,  &c.,  whilst  worsted  from  Berlin  and  Leipzig  is  universally 
used  for  embroideries, 
"^loth  One  of  the  principal  merchant  tailors  furnishes  the  following 

notes : — The  United  Kingdom  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  the  cloths  known  as  "president,'*  "pilot,"  and  "melton."  A 
preference  is  given  to  French  black  and  blue  cheviots  and  figured 
stuffs,  though  more  expensive.  This  is  due  to  the  dye  of  the 
French  cloth  being  fast,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  British 
article. 

In  fancy  cheviots  and  cotton  goods  Germany  and  Italy  hav© 
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taken  the  lead  by  producing  more  finished  articles  and  ppreater 
Yarietiea  of  pattern,  and  by  according  six  to  nine  months'  ci-edit 
where  British  manufacturers  give  only  three. 

Austria  furnishes  most  of  the  **  combed "  and  "  warped " 
materials,  owing  to  low  prices  combined  with  taste  and  variety  of 
pattern.  Other  advantages  over  the  British  article  are  greater 
thickness  to  suit  winter  requirements,  and  the  more  reasonable 
length  of  each  piece,  which  is  half  that  of  the  British  piece.  It  is 
also  found  that  the  British  article  is  submitted  to  too  much 
roning,  causing  the  cloth  to  be  hard  to  the  touch. 

In  finished  fancy  worsted  goods  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  hold  the  market  owing  to  their  low  prices. 

In  satin,  castor,  and  eider-down  goods  Germany  predominates, 
owing  to  showiness  combined  with  cheapness. 

Finally,  though  the  United  Kingdom  has  for  some  years  past 
been  losing  ground  in  the  supply  of  cloths,  it  is  not  considered 
permanent  or  due  to  any  rational  cause,  as  no  country  is  able  to 
compete  with  the  British  material  both  as  regards  quality  and 
price.  Foreign  imitations,  especially  German,  of  the  high-class 
goods  have  been  considerably  pushed  of  late  years,  and  sold  at 
extremely  low  prices,  but  experience  has  shown  that  merchant 
tailors  are  not  likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  twice, 
and  will  return  to  the  British  maker  unless  he  is  taken  in  by 
British  exports  "  made  in  Germany." 

According  to  a  special  article  in  the  monthly,  publication  of  Hata. 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Smyrna,  the  annual  imports 
of  hats  (merino  and"  felt)  amount  to  about  120,000,  of  a  value  of 
about  12,800Z. 

Though  France  at  one  time  took  the  lead^  Italy  now  furnishes 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  demand,  the  United  Kingdom  80  per 
cent,  of  the  balance,  the  small  remainder  being  shared  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The  study  by  Italian  manu- 
facturers of  local  tastes  accounts  for  their  success,  and  their 
British  rivals  follow  their  example  to  a  certain  extent. 

Their  terms  of  payment  also  are  easy  and  practical,  as  they 
allow  a  short  credit  of  three  to  six  months,  whilst  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  and  what  is  important,  packing,  is  included  in 
the  prices  quoted. 

x\9  to  straw  hats,  calculated  at  .72,000,  and  valued  at  3,200/., 
France  provides  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  whilst  England,  though 
formerly  taking  the  lead,  now  only  share  the  remaining  sixth  with 

Italy. 

The  falling-off  in  the  British  article  is  due  to  the  greater 
adaptability  of  the  lighter  material  of  which  the  French  hat  is 
made  to  the  semi-tropical  heat  of  these  parts. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  goods,  a  recommendation  that 
suggests  itself  by  two  or  three  cases  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Consulate,  is  the  necessity  of  showing 
that  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  punctual  shipment  of 
goods  ordered,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  season's  sales.  Another 
matter  to  be  noted,  apparently  insignificant  though  important  iu 
(602)  A  4 
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itself,  is  the  bright-coloured  silk  lining  of  felt  hats  employed  by 
Italian  makers. 

The  important  trade  in  the  native  head-gear,  made  of  thick, 
red  cloth,  and  called  fez,  amounting  to  about  20,000/.  annuaUy,  is 
in  the  hands  of  four  firms  recently  formed  into  a  joint  stock 
company,  and  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  factories  of  Vienna, 
Strakonetz,  Pisek,  and  Niklasdorf,  in  Austria-Hungary.  There 
are  about  40  qualities  and  sizes,  designated  by  numbers,  the  prices 
ranging  from  45.  to  205.  per  dozen. 

An  innovation  was  introduced  late  last  year  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  similar  caps,  or  rather  bonnets,  made  of  straw  by  the  fez 
factory  at  Constantinople  at  prices  ranging  from  35.  4^.  to  4*.  2d. 
each.  The  time  has  been  too  short  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  what  its  success  is  likely  to  be,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  its  shape,  which  is  not  elegant,  and  its  unattractive  colouring, 
added  to  the  heavy  price,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  decided 
improvement  as  to  weight  will  not  compensate  for  the  afore- 
mentioned disadvantages. 

The  largest  importer  of  jute  bags  says  that  during  the  last  five 
years  he  has  been  bringing  the  bulk  of  his  goods  from  British 
India,  whilst  formerly  they  came  entirely  from  Dundee.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  lower  price  though  inferior  quality  of  the 
Indian  bags,  which  he  procures  at  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
Dundee  article. 

The  only  competitor  in  this  market  is  Italy,  which  country 
produces  a  somewhat  similar  but  more  closely  woven  article 
resembling  "  Hessian  baggings,"  used  for  flour  and  fruit. 

N.B. — Attention  is  called  to  the  special  customs  regulations 
concerning  the  importation  of  jute  bags  referred  to  at  p.  15  of 
this  report. 

The  canvas  cloth  used  for  linings  of  boots  and  shoes  formerly 
came  exclusively  from  Dundee,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a 
cheaper  Belgian  material. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  a  large  general  dry  goods  estab- 
lishment is  to  the  effect  that  staple  commodities  of  British  manu- 
facture, such  as  cotton  manufactures,  draperies,  printed  calicoes, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  the  medium  and  common  qualities  generally 
demanded  locally,  maintain  the  first  rank,  but  in  hosiery  and 
woollen  stufis  British  imports  are  comparatively  smaller,  whilst 
in  silk  goods,  liaberdashery,  umbrellas,  hardware,  clocks,  jewellery, 
perfumery,  sewing  machines,  ironware,  and  stationery,  &c.,  in  the 
importation  of  which  to  this  market  the  United  Kingdom 
probably  at  no  time  took  any  considerable  part,  the  foreign  com- 
petition has  reduced  the  British  share  to  an  insignificant 
amount,  Germany,  and  then  France  and  Austria  Hungary,  being 
the  successful  rivals.  Italy  is  also  showing  greater  activity  of 
late  in  some  of  these  goods. 

A  wholesale  dealer  in  leather  says  that  British  leather  goods 
are  unknown  on  this  market,  which  is  supplied  by  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  Patent  leather  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
Germany. 
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Leather  belting,  used  with  machinery,  is,  however,  almost  all 
of  British  make,  and  is  preferred  to  the  Grerman  article,  except 
where  initial  cost  is  a  first  consideration. 

Bicycles  were  scarcely  known  in  Smyrna  seven  or  eight  years  Bicydas. 
ago,  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  cycling  has  made 
great  strides,  notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  roads 
m  general. 

At  first  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  greater  number, 
but  now  the  machines  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  which 
furnishes  about  50  per  cent.,  the  United  Kingdom  sending  25 
per  cent,  and  the  remainder  coming  from  Grermany,  Belgium,  and 
Franca 

The  American  machines  which  are  preferred,  owing  chiefly  to 
their  low  prices,  are  the  "  Lovel,"  "  Diamond,'* "  Columbia,"  "  Mona," 
and  "  Eclipse  "  cycles.  The  British  machines  most  in  vogue  are 
the  "  Humber,"  "  Psycho,"  "  Swift,"  and  "  Rover."  The  German 
machine  that  finds  most  favour  is  the  "  Condor,"  and  the  French 
the  "  Peugeot  Fr^res." 

The  following  remarks  supplied  by  local  dealers  in  bicycles  are 
worthy  of  attention : — 

German  sellers  offer  the  facility  of  pajrment  on  consignment, 
American  and  French  allow  easy  terms  of  credit  varying  from 
three  to  six  months,  but  British  firms  demand  payment  on  ship- 
ment or,  at  the  best,  part  payment  on  shipment  and  balance  on 
delivery. 

The  American  and  continental  firms  make  no  extra  charge  for 
packing,  which  is  not  the  case  with  British  dealers,  who  would 
probably  do  a  good  business  and  perhaps  control  the  market,  but 
they  appear  to  give  no  inducement  to  the  agents  and  retail 
purchasers.  All  the  other  makers  deal  most  liberally  with  the 
question  of  "sundries,"  allowing  the  buyer  unlimited  choice, 
whereas  the  English  firms  are  most  illiberal. 

Agents  here  complain  that  English  firms  are  very  slow  in 
executing  orders,  one  agent  stating  that  this  dilatoriness  had 
lately  prevented  his  placing  an  order  in  England. 

To  recover  lost  ground  they  must  come  into  line  with  their 
competitors  (1)  by  supplying  on  consignment  or  credit,  (2)  by 
prompt  execution  of  orders,  and  (3)  by  packing  free  of  extra 
charge. 

A  large  importer  of  fire-arms  says  he  UBcd  formerly  to  get  Pire-arma. 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  wares  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  now  they  all  come  from  Belgium  as  the  latter  country  pro- 
duces such  cheap  articles ;  he,  however,  recognises  the  superiority 
of  the  British  article. 

An  importer  of  iron  and  steel  states  that  the  only  competition  Iron  and 
in  the  inferior  quality  is  by  Belgian  metal,  owing  to  low  prices,  ■*®^ 
but  the  better  kind  of  steel,  as  well  as  files  and  engineers' 
tools  of  all  sorts,  are  still  brought  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sheet  iron  comes  exclusively  from  Belgium,  being  cheaper, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  block  tin  imported  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  only  a  small  quantity  being  supplied  by  Belgium. 
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A  large  dealer  in  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
states  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  by  him  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  they  tend  to  increase  year 
by  year,  especially  agricultural  machinery.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent,  come  from  the  United  States. 

American  reaping  machines  are  preferred,  because  they  are 
much  lighter,  and  the  maleable  castings  are  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  British  make.  They  require  only  two  native  horses  to 
work  them.  The  average  annual  American  arrivals  are  about  50, 
whilst  the  British  machine  is  hardly  ever  seen. 

American  horse-rakes  and  hay-forks  also  find  more  favour, 
because  they  are  much  cheaper. 

Ploughs  are  chiefly  from  England,  but  the  wooden  handles  are 
ordered  from  the  States,  owing  to  cheapness,  and  fitted  on  here. 
In  this  way  the  plough  is  successfully  sold.  The  American 
plough  called  "  Oliver  "  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  compete 
with  the  English  make.     Prices  vary  from  1/.  1$,  to  1/.  155. 

The  only  other  direction  from  which  competition  comes  is 
from  a  recently  introduced  Greek  plough  made  entirely  of  iron, 
but  which  sells  very  slowly. 

The  steam  threshing  machines  and  portable  engines  imported 
are  exclusively  English  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  American 
sets  have  been  introduced,  but  have  proved  failures  in  comparison. 

The  bulk  of  machinery  required  for  the  stone  plant  of  flour 
mills  has  hitherto  been  made  locally,  the  stones,  complete,  being 
imported  from  France.  Since  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  roller 
system,  the  special  machinery  has  been  brought  from  Zurich  and 
Leipzig,  but  the  newer  system  introduced  by  a  firm  in  England 
appears  to  be  getting  into  favour,  and  several  mill-owners  have 
changed  their  foreign  plant  in  favour  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

Grain  cleaning  machinery  for  farm  and  flour-mill  use  is 
generally  made  locally,  but  a  certain  amount  is  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  preference  being  given  to  the 
British  article  notwithstanding  the  higher  price. 

An  important  ironmonger  says  that  in  pumps,  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  Smyrna  owing  to  the  abundant  artesian  wells,  the  United 
States  article  meets  with  a  decided  preference  owing  to  the  knack 
Americans  seem  to  have  of  making  pumps  of  a  suitable  power  but 
low  price. 

British  iron  stoves  hold  their  own  against  those  of  Germany 
and  France. 

No  data  are  available  to  show  whether  British  clocks  and 
watches  ever  competed  in  this  market,  but  cwjcording  to  a  recent 
article  in  a  local  trade  journal,  the  Swiss,  German,  American 
and  French  are  the  only  makes  represented,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  British  article,  in  the  annual  average  imports 
of  8,000/.  worth  of  gold  and  silver  watches  and  2,000/.  worth  of 
clocks  of  all  kinds.  It  is  estimated  that  Switzerland  sends 
most  of  the  watches  and  Germany  the  bulk  of  the  clocks.  The 
watch  that  sells  best  is  a  silver  hunter  described  as  "  English," 
which  leads  to  the  natural  supposition  that  the  English  make 
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was  once  known  here,  and,  in  clocks,  the  "  Eegulator "  comes 
next  to  the  "alarums"  in  public  favour.  The  prices  are  as 
follows : — 


Prices. 


From — 


To- 


Metal  watches 
Silyer       „ 
Gold 


s.  d, 

3  4 

10  0 

15  0 


9.  d. 

8  0 

16  0 

72  0 


An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  sale  of  cheap  watches  in 
the  ipterior  by  the  recent  railway  extensions,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  worth  while  for  British  makers  of  the  cheap  article  to 
study  this  market. 

The  cash  terms  are  a  discount  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  for  watches 
and  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  for  clocks,  and  are  sometimes  stipulated 
as  payable  on  receipt  of  bill  of^  lading,  whilst  the  credit  terms  are 
six  months  from  date  of  bill  of  lading  for  watches  and  four  to 
5  months  for  clocks,  acceptance  of  bill  being  obtained  after 
reception  and  inspection  of  goods. 

In  the  case  of  watches  the  buyer  takes  the  risk  and  expense 
of  transport,  but  for  clocks  the  seller  undertakes  to  deliver  at  a 
seaport. 

An  importer  of  the  common  class  of  glass  and  earthenware  GHmb  and 
states  that  formerly  he    used  to  import  more  from  the  United  ®*rth®i»'"^M«* 
Kingdom  than  he   does   now,   but    French   goods   have    almost 
entirely  displaced  the  British  articles  owing  to  their  low  prices, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  superior  class  of  chinaware  is 
British. 

The  annual  imports  of  earthenware  are  estimated  at  about 
10,000t,  of  which  the  Staflfordshire  factories  supply  only  one- 
tenth,  the  bulk  coming  from  France,  especially  Sarreguemines, 
owing  to  lowness  of  price  and  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and 
Belgium,  whilst  Italy  figures  for  a  smaller  share  than  England. 

As  solidity  and  special  care  in  packing  are  essentially  neces- 
sary for  successful  business  in  this  article,  it  may  be  useful 
to  note  that,  whilst  the  foreign  shippers  employ  huge  solid  casks, 
a  mode  of  packing  apparently  preferred  by  local  buyers,  our  trade 
generally  send  their  goods  in  crates.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  custom-houses  in  this  country  are  not  provided  with 
adequate  machinery  for  manipulating  heavy  cases,  and  that  native 
porters  are  not  noted  for  careful  treatment  of  breakable  goods. 
Personal  experience  has  shown  that  British  export  houses 
do  not  always  take  sufficient  care  in  the  packing  of  breakable 
goods. 

One  of  the  most  important  druggists  in  Smyrna  states  that,  Drug*, 
whilst  formerly  he  imported  lai^gely  from  Grermany,  for  the  last 
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four  or  five  yeare  he  has  been  giving  the  preference  to  British 
dnigs»  notwithstanding  the  higher  prices  ruling,  as  there  is  do 
denying  their  superior  quality,  which  the  public  do  not  mind 
paying  for  even  though,  as  in  some  cases,  it  is  just  double. 

In  the  interior,  however,  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad  medicines,  and  prefer  paying  low 
prices ;  consequently  there  is  still  a  certain  demand  for  German 
and  French  medicines. 

The  British  imports  would  increase  if  the  vexatious  customs 
restrictions  against  patent  medicines  (referred  to  at  p.  15  of  this 
report)  were  removed. 

The  bulk  of  the  tea  imported  into  Smyrna,  which  reaches 
about  10,000/.  per  annum,  comes  from  China  and  India  vi&  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  blended,"  and 
its  consumption  though  not  universal,  owing  to  the  native  pre- 
ference for  coffee,  is  decidedly  increasing  every  year ;  retail  prices 
vary  from  28.  &d,  to  3^.  per  lb. 

The  example  of  Eussian  and  French  competitors  in  selling  tea 
in  tins,  containing  small  quantities  of  from  J  lb.  to  3  lbs.,  with 
attractive  covers,  is  not  to  be  disdained. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  the  busiiiess  in  con- 
fectionery supplied  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  home,  may  not 
be  out  of  place : — 

The  business  to  be  done  in  the  confectionery  line  is  not  very 
important,  but  as  the  article  in  question  has  a  fair  amount  of 
consumption  in  this  country,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  business  in  the  British  article  can  be  extended. 

The  method  of  payment  generally  adopted  by  local  firms  is 
based  on  a  credit  of  three  to  five  months  from  date  of  invoice ; 
for  liqueurs  it  is  eight  to  nine  months. 

In  some  cases  cash  payments  are  preferred,  with  proportionate 
discount. 

The  principal  British  importations  are  biscuits  (all  kinds), 
chocolate,  cocoa,  sugar-plums,  peppermint  lozenges,  jujubes,  also 
cardboard  boxes  and  *'  bonbonniires." 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  disinclination  of  first-class 
British  manufacturers  to  depart  from  their  well-known  aversion  to 
produce  inferior  articles,  merely  to  satisfy  local  preference  for 
cheap  goods,  and  the  general  prudence  shown  in  withholding 
indiscriminate  credit,  the  British  import  trade  with  thi^  important 
market  has,  as  a  whole,  held  its  own,  though  there  may  be  a 
backward  tendency  in  some  directions. 

The  recommendations  that  have  been  made  for  some  years 
past  in  Consular  reports  and  recorded,  in  1898,  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper,  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  the  following 
I'emarks  on  certain  points  suggest  themselves  as  specially  applic- 
able to  Smyrna  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  assist  British  manufacturers 
to  counteract,  to  some  extent,  foreign  competition. 

The  comparative  neglect  to  employ  the  services  of  experienced 
commercial  travellers  as  a  means  of  pushing  British  goods  is 
proved,  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
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an  average  of  700  commercial  travellers  visiting  Smyrna  annually, 
only  70  are  British,  whilst  the  German,  French,  Austrian,  and 
Italian  average  over  100  each. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  foreigners  represent  British 
firms,  but  the  bulk  come  for  Continent^  establishments  of  all 
sorts. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  advanced  for  this  seeming 
want  of  enterprise  is  that,  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  in  the 
staple  articles  of  British  manufacture  being  in  the  hands  of 
important  local  native  firms  of  long  standing  who  have  their 
representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  and  the  tastes  of  the  local  market,  and  through  their 
native  agents,  those  of  the  more  remote  markets,  is  greater  than 
would  be  acquired  by  travelling  agents,  who  would  make  little 
headway  in  the  interior  unless  they  could  speak  Greek  or 
Turkish. 

In  those  branches  of  trade  not  represented  by  agents,  and 
where  a  real  desire  exists  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  adapt 
themselves  to  local  tastes  and  requirements,  periodical  visits  of 
travelling  agents  would  undoubtedly  be  found  remunerative,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
samples  are  indispensablato  success. 

The  uselessness   of    circulating  catalogues  in  English   with  CataloguM. 
English    prices  and    measurements    or  weights,  appears   to  be 
gradually  appreciated,  though  still  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent. 

Experience  at  this  Consulate  shows  that  applications  for  cata- 
logues by  would-be  purchasers  here  are  few  and  far  between, 
owing  no  doubt  to  their  inability  to  read  English  or  to  understand 
the  values.  The  principal  language  of  the  people  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  trade  is  Greek,  but  French  is  widely  spoken 
in  business  circles,  as  it  is  taught  in  every  school.  At  any  rate 
price  catalogues  in  the  latter  language  would  be  of  more  use  than 
English,  and  the  quotation  of  prices,  so  as  to  include  insurance, 
freight,  and  packing,  would  be  found  a  most  useful  help  in  secur- 
ing local  buyers. 

The  practice  of  applying  to  this  Consulate  for  names  of  local  Local  repre- 
firms  dealing  in  particular  goods,  or  for  information  about  special  •«nt»<ii^«^ 
branches  of  trade,  whether  of  export  or  import,  or  for  names  of 
persons  suitable  to  act  as  agents,  is  followed  to  an  appreciable 
degree  by  British  houses  with  no  connections  here,  and  is 
encouraged  ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  the  average  of  such  applica- 
tions for  the  l«ist  three  years  has  been  only  36  per  annum,  it  is 
evident  that  this  course  is  not  as  generally  followed  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  amount  of  business  there  is  to  be  done 
with  this  market.  The  undoubted  utility  of  having  representa- 
tives who  would  collect  orders  and  receive  payments  here  instead 
of  obliging  local  purchasers  to  buy  and  pay  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  also  overlooked  to  a  great  extent 

Though  the  policy  of  granting  fair  terms  of  credit  adopted  by  Modes  of 
some  of  our  competitors,  especially  Germans  and  Austrians,  is  not  P»y"»«n«. 
to  be  altogether  discouraged  in  view  of  the  keen  competition 
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going  on,  it  is  advisable  that  reasonable  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  unknown  customers.  The  princi- 
pal financial  establishments  at  Smyrna  have  always  shown  willing- 
ness to  afford  the  necessary  information  when  applied  to  by  "  bona 
fide  "  business  firms.  Besides  which,  there  is  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Constantinople,  with  its  correspondent  at  Smyrna, 
to  whom  application  can  also  be  made  if  necessary. 

The  mode  of  payment  for  goods  supplied,  where  no  special 
agreement  exists,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  each  ai'ticle. 
The  usual  mode  is  either  payment  on  receipt  of  bill  of  lading,  or 
on  delivery  and  inspection  of  goods,  in  which  case  a  discount  of  1 
to  6  per  cent,  is  allowed,  or  else  by  bill  or  bills  acceptable  against 
receipt  of  bill  of  lading,  or  on  delivery  and  inspection  of  goods, 
and  payable  at  from  one  to  nine  months  after  acceptance. 

In  connection  with  this  mode  of  payment  it  must  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  case  of  payment  or  acceptance  of  bill  after  delivery 
and  inspection  of  goods,  this  inspection  does  not  take  place  at  the 
custom-house,  but  in  the  purchaser's  warehouse,  where  the  goods 
may  have  been  lying  several  days  without  any  guarantee,  except 
the  customer's  honesty,  that  they  had  not  been  tampered  with. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  terms  that  appear  advisable, 
where  satisfactory  information  as  to  a  purchaser's  business 
morality  has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  where  the  granting  of 
recisonable  credit  is  demanded,  is  payment  by  bill  or  bills  accept- 
able on  receipt  of  bill  of  leuling,  to  be  forwarded  to  a  local  bank 
for  delivery  to  purchaser  on  acceptance  by  him  of  bill  ot  bills, 
which  would  be  left  at  bank  till  maturity  for  further  action, 
the  bank  charging  a  small  coiomission  for  its  services. 
Beoorery  of  xhis  hint  has  been  suggested  by  the  numerous  applications 

debts.  (there  were  over  20  in  1899)  received  at  this  Consulate  from 

British  firms  for  advice  and  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  debts  (in  one  case  amounting  to  nearly  1,000/.),  and 
which  during  the  last  three  years  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  not  to  mention  the  many  other 
similar  cases  that  undoubtedly  must  have  arisen,  but  where  the 
disinclination  to  incur  possible  legal  expenses  have  deterred 
creditors  from  attempting  to  recover  amounts  due  from  probably 
insolvent  debtors. 

As  the  defaulters  appear,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  be 
natives,  and,  therefore,  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
British  Consular  Court,  the  choice  of  the  legal  practitioner  into 
whose  hands  the  creditor's  interests  are  placed  is  a  matter  for 
precaution. 
Imitation  of  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  the  barefaced 

%r»de  marks,  imitation  of  British  designs  and  trade  marks,  our  competitors 
would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  oust  certain  classes  of  goods  that  have 
acquired  a  preponderant  position  in  this  country.  Recent  suc- 
cessful legal  proceedings  in  two  or  three  cases  in  local  courts,  in 
connection  with  trade  marks,  will  no  doubt  act  as  a  deterrent  for 
the  future  in  the  line  specially  affected,  whilst,  as  has  already  been 
visible  in  some  articles,  a  reversion  to  higher  class  of  British  goods 
may  be  expected  to  gradually  take  place. 
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The  custom-house  at  Smyrna,  the  most  important  in  Turkey  Castom- 
after  that  of  Constantinople,  proved  itself,  in   the  autumn  of  liousc. 
1897,  altogether  incapable  of  coping  with  the  steadily  increasing  Defects, 
trade  of  the  place,  and  a  state  of  utter  chaos  obtained  during  the 
busy  months  of  that  year,  causing  serious  delays  and  consequent 
losses  to    all    concerned,  necessitating    intervention    in    official 
quarters  with  a  view  to  removing  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
shipping  and  trading  communities  sufiered. 

The  confusion  was  shown  to  have  been  due  (1)  to  defects  of  a 
purely  administrative  charticter,  (2)  to  insufficiency  of  space,  and 
(3)  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerks  and  porters. 

Certain  measures  of  a  provisional  nature  were  then  adopted, 
but,  if  there  have  since  been  no  serious  complaints  on  the  score  of 
delay,  the  permanent  efficacy  of  these  measures-  is  doubtful  in 
view  of  the  steady  annual  increase  of  both  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  remedies  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  interests  involved 
will  have  to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later. 

In  addition  to  this,  importers  are    continually  subjected    to  Vexatious 
minor  customs  regulations  of  a  vexatious  nature,  for  the  enact-  '«gulati<w»8- 
ment  of  which  the  Customs  Department,  though  not  primarily  re- 
sponsible, is  inclined  to  interpret  their  execution  narrowmindedly, 
and  create  endless  trouble  and  annoyance. 

An  application,  made  and  reiterated  by  this  Consulate,  for  a  Artiolea 
complete  list  of  all  articles  of  import  subject  to  any  special  for-  ^^^^^ 
mality  or  prohibition,  having  remained  unnoticed,  the  following  *  ^     ' 
notes,  based  on  some  of  the  multitudinous  cases  dealt  with  here, 
may  be  of  some  use  as  a  warning  to  importers. 

The  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  India  was  the  cause  of  various  J"**  ^^g^ 
prophylactic  measures  by  the  Health  Board,  but  the  only  remain- 
ing one  that  is  sufficiently  important  to  British  trade  is  that 
affecting  the  importation  of  jute  bags.  If  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  no  suspicion  is  raised  as  to  their  coming 
from  any  infected  district,  they  are  admitted  free,  whether  old  or 
new.  But  if  of  British  Indian  manufacture,  and  transhipped  at  a 
British  or  Mediterranean  port,  they,  whether  new  or  old,  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  certiHcate  of  a  competent  customs,  sanitary, 
or  other  local  official  of  such  port,  testifying  to  their  having  been 
disinfected  or  transhipped  in  free  pratique. 

The  failure  to  comply  strictly  with  this  requirement  has  been 
the  source  of  much  vexation. 

The  interdiction  of  1881  against  the  entry  of  ham,  bacon,  Bam,  Ac. 
sausages,  and  lard  from  the  United  States,  after  being  allowed  to 
lie  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  was  suddenly  resuscitated  in  1897 
without  notice,  and  is  still  enforced.  It  is  consequently  necessary 
that  consignments  of  such  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  British  origin,  legalised  by  a 
Turkish  Consul  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
official,  by  the  mayor  or  the  local  sanitary  officer. 

Pharmaceutical  products,  and  medicinal  substances  in  general,  Medioino^, 
are  the  object  of  vigorous  examination,  and  any  article  that  can 
in  the  remotest  way  be  connected  with  any  kind  of  explosive  is 
confiscated,  while  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  elimination  of  patent 
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medicines  is  enforced.  Pending  an  issue  to  the  efforts  being 
made  to  remove  these  obstacles,  intending  importers,  when  not 
specially  instructed  by  their  correspondents  here,  would  be  wise 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  their  goods  intended  for  shipment  to 
this  market  are  liable  to  be  stopped. 

The  entry  of  rifles  and  revolvers  and  loaded  cartridges  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  shot-guns  and  their 
appurtenances,  such  as  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  fancy  arms,  were 
allowed  in. 

Travellers  carrying  revolvers  are  subjected  to  great  annoyance 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  this  prohibition. 

Any  article  that  can  in  any  way  be  connected  with  tel^raphy 
is  prohibited,  even  the  ordinary  cells  used  for  batteries  of  electric 
bells.  The  elaborate  electrical  appliances  of  the  surgeon  of  an  im- 
portant hospital  have  been  rendered  useless  owing  to  the  customs 
passing  all  the  appliances  with  the  exception  of  the  cells,  which 
they  have  stopped  because  they  resemble  similar  articles  used  in 
the  telegraph  office.  Another  party  bringing  a  small  quantity  of 
telegraph  wire  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  lightning  conductor  over  his 
factory,  was  obliged  to  re-ship  the  same,  as  it  was  similar  to  the 
telegraph  wires  in  use. 

The  importation  of  tobacco,  salt,  and  gunpowder  by  private 
individuals  is  strictly  forbiddem 

Whether  entering  with  other  goods,  or  with  travellers'  luggage, 
aU  books  are  seized  and  submitted  to  a  rigorous  censorship.  If 
the  slightest  aUusion  to  matters  considered  objectionable  on  poli- 
tical or  religious  grounds  is  discovered,  they  are  confiscated,  if 
obliteration  or  removal  of  the  displeasing  pages  is  considered 
insufficient. 

All  foreign  newspapers,  being  under  a  more  or  less  permanent 
ban,  are  simply  confiscated,  and  seldom  returned  to  the  owner, 
who  generally  finds  the  trouble  of  recovering  them  greater  than 
their  worth. 

Trade  advertisements  must  be  carefully  worded  and  illustrated 
so  as  not  to  hurt  the  sensitiveness  of  the  censor's  religious  or 
patriotic  susceptibilities. 

For  similar  reasons,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
trade-marks  and  designs.  Portraits  of  persons  are  considered 
most  objectionable.  The  most  recent  case  in  point  was  when  a 
large  native  importer  of  Manchester  goods  had  the  idea  of  adopting 
his  own  likeness  as  a  trade-mark,  and  a  large  consignment  arriving 
here  with  his  likeness  pasted  on  each  roll,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
portraits  before  the  goods  were  cleared.  The  objection  in  this  case 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  a  fear  was 
entertained  that  this  enterprising  tradesman  might  be  aiming  at 
popularity  amongst  a  certain  portion  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  with  viewB  subversive  to  established  order. 

Somewhat  similar  reasons  caused  the  stoppage  of  a  parcel  of 
handkerchiefs  printed  with  the  likeness  of  personages  of  whose 
existence  it  is  apparently  considered  undesirable  to  remind  natives 
of  this  part  of  the  Empire. 
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Another  case  was  that  of  some  small  tahles  of  Oriental  pattern, 
the  entry  of  wliicli  was  prevented  because  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  carved  on  them,  together  with  certain  profonn<i 
theological  sayings  which  it  was  thought  unwise  to  propagate. 

But  the  climax  of  customs  vexations  was  reached  last  summer  *5afe8. 
when  the  suspicion  and  over-zeal  of  tlie  officers  required  that  the 
plate  forming  tlie  door  of    a  safe  should  be  unscrewed  on   the 
chance  of  discovering  arms  or  ammunition  stowed  away  in  the 
empty  spaces. 

Tlie  steady  annual  increase  in  the  total  agi^regate  tounnge  of  all  Shipping, 
shipping  visiting  Smyrna  was  kept  uj)  in  1899,  the  returns  for  CJeneral 
which  year  show  a  total  increase  on  the   1 898  figures  of  over  ^^'vro^^^enk. 
150,000  tons ;  in  this  improvement  British  shipping  participated 
to  the  amount  of  over  40,X)00  tons,  the  two  other  advances  being 
under    the    Italian  flag    by   40,000  tons,   and    the  German    by 
27,000  tons,  thus  maintaining  the  development   that  has   been 
going  on  in  recent  years  under  the  latter  flag,  rising  from  5,000 
tons,  recorded  in  1889,  to  90,000  tons. 

The  lieavy  tonnage  of  most  of  the  otlier  nationaUties  repre- 
sents subsidised  mail-boats  of  large  tonnage  visiting  Smyrna  at 
regidar  weekly  intervals  whether  they  bring  and  take  cargo  or 
not. 

Another  feature  in  the  shipping  trade  has  been  the  increase  of 
Greek  tonnage  by  the  gradual  transition  from  sail  to  steam 
by  which  the  average  per  vesstd  is  now  300  tons  in  the  place  of 
225  tons  live  years  jigo. 

The  British  increase  in  1899  is  accounted  for  by  the  placing  IJicreuse  of 
under  the  British  flag,   in  Ai>ril   of  last  year,   of  the  steamers  tonnage, 
of  the  "  Khedivial  "  Steamship  Company  of  Alexandria,  which 
mns  fast  weekly  mailboats  to  and  from  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople, calling  at  Smyrna  both  ways,  in  competition  with  th(^ 
large  Kussian  and  other  small  passenger  boats. 

The  long-existing  communications  between  Smyrna  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  kept  up  by  the  **  Cunard,"  "  Leyland," 
*'  Moss  '*  and  "  rapayainii "  Companies  of  Liverpool  and  the 
*'  Adam  "  and  "  Talbot"  lines  of  Dmdon. 

By  the  boats  of  these  companies  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade 
in  geneml  merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Smyrna  is 
earned,  but  a  sufficiently  important  and  annually-increasing 
portion  is  carried  by  the  fortnightly  steamers  of  the  French 
"  Messageries  Maritimes  "  Company  loading  in  London. 

A  new  service  of  general  cargo- boats  from  Smyrna  to  New  ^fj  Jff^^'J 
York  and  vice- versa  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1899,  under  ^^^^j,/*^*^® 
tlie  auspices  of  the  United  States  Consulate,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleagues  in  other  Mediterranean  sea-ports,  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  avoiding  the  delays  and  extra  charges  conse- 
quent on  transhipment  at  Liverpool  of  goods  destined  for  the 
American  continent  and  in  onler  to  secure  better  rates  of  freights 
from  the  States  to  this  market. 

During  the  past  year  there  have*  been  only  eight  boats  that 
v602-  *  B 
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visited  this  port  in  connection  with  this  service  and  they  were 
mostly  nnder  the  British  flag. 

The  quautity  of  American  goods  landed  here  by  these  steamei*s 
was  insignificant,  whilst  cargoes  carried  away  consisted  chiefly  of 
minerals  amounting  to  about  2,600  tons  ;  other  goods  being  wool 
(950  bales),  skins  (300  bales),  opium  (244  cases),  drieil  fruit 
(140  tons),  oil  (50  barrels),  and  carpets  (16  bales). 

The  German  tonnage  represents  the  steamers  of  the  "  Deutsche 
Levante"  Company  of  Hamburg,  which  run  fairly  regularly 
between  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea 
and  vice-versS,  calling  at  Smyrna  both  ways,  and  which  have 
special  arrangements  with  the  German  railway  companies  both  in 
Gennany  and  in  Turkey  i'or  the  through  carriage  of  goods  both 
ways,  a  facility  greatly  a])preciatod,  partfcularly  by  small  traders. 
Though  these  boats  may  be  said  to  have  relieved  British  tonnage 
of  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Smyrna  and  the  above- 
named  Continental  ports,  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  German  cargoes,  carried  either  way,  to  the  total  German  ton- 
nage is  much  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  British  cargoes  to 
British  tonnage  ;  seldom,  if  ever,  does  a  German  vessel  discharge 
or  load  a  full  cargo  in  this  port. 

The  same  remark  applies  generally  to  all  the  other  flags 
enumerated  in  the  annexed  returns. 

In  other  words  British  shipping  appropriates,  as  it  has  always 
done,  the  largest  share  of  the  "  freights  "  of  this  port,  especially 
as  regards  exports  which  equal  that  of  the  shipping  of  all  the 
other  nations  combined.  With  the  exception  of  the  regular 
foreign  lines  (mostly  subsidised),  very  few,  if  any,  steamers 
under  a  foreign  flag  visit  Smyrna  and  consequently,  when  trade 
is  brisk,  these  foreign  lines  have  to  charter  Jiritish  vef^sels  to  fill 
up  their  requirements. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1899  by  a  French  Arm  to 
run  regular  steamers  under  a  non-British  flag  to  Spanish  and 
French  Atlantic  ports,  l>ut  of  the  two  steamers  bought  ostensibly 
for  that  purpose  one  is  now  employed  as  a  "  tramp  "  and  the  other 
has  been  resold. 

The  only  noticeable  falling-ofl' is  in  Danish  tonnage,  which  has 
been  reduced  from  20,000  or  30,000  tons  annually  to  3,000  tons. 
This  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  a  Danish  line  of  steamers 
regularly  tilling  up  here  lor  the  Baltic  and  Antwerp  was  unable 
to  retain  the  Antwerp  freights  against  the  competing  German 
and  Belgian  boats  which  divided  the  Antwerp  cargo  and  dis- 
couraged the  l>anish  boats  from  coming  here. 

The  freights  to  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  year  1899 
ruled  as  follows  : — 
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Lighterage. 


Smynift" 
CaMabaline. 


Eztenfion  to 

Afium-kara 

Hissar. 


8m 


cimyrna-^ 
Aimn  Line. 


Agreement 

b^ween 

"Caesaba" 

and 

«  Anatolian  ** 

oompanies. 


Mitcellaneouf. 
Waterworks. 


British 

seamen's 

hospital. 


The  rates  of  freight  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  l^ingdoni  are 
governed  in  most  part  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube  rates. 

The  lighterage  facilities  at  Smyrna  are  represented  by  275 
lighters  of  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  19,000  tons.  There 
are  also  about  15  small  tug-boats. 

Until  1894  the  two  railways,  i.e.,  the  Smyma-Aidin  and 
Smyma-Cassaba  lines  serving  this  important  seaport  belonged 
to  British  companies  possessing  an  aggregate  capital  of  over 
5,000,000/.,  with  a  total  length  of  about  470  miles. 

In  1894  a  French  syndicate  obtained  a  concession  for  extending 
one  of  them,  i.e.,  the  Smyma-Cassaba  line  from  its  inland  terminus 
at  Alascheir  to  Afium-kara  Hissar,  a  distance  of  156  miles,  which 
was  completed  in  1898,  thus  effecting  a  junction  with  t!:e 
Anatolian  (Grerman)  Railway  extension  to  Eoniah. 

In  the  meantime  the  Smyma-Cassaba  line  passed  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  same  French  syndicate  in  December,  1897. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  the  Anatolian  Railway  which,  by  its 
extensions  to  Koniah,  practically  barred  the  way  to  any  extension 
of  the  Aidin  line  in  the  direction  of  its  natural  goal  (Koniah), 
made  proposals  to  that  company  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
lines  with  a  view  to  the  conveyance  of  the  Koniah  produce  to 
Smyrna  along  the  Aidin  Railway,  the  projected  extension  of  which 
to  Tchai  (70  miles),  to  join  the  Anatolian  system,  the  German 
company  would  in  such  case  no  longer  oppose  as  it  had  so  fur 
successfully  done.  The  British  Board  declined  the  German 
proposals  and  proceeded  to  "  set  its  house  in  order "  by  recon- 
stmcting  the  bonded  debt  of  the  company  necessitated  by  its 
financial  state  which  had  suffered  from  successive  years  of  un- 
successful depression  due  to  a  failure  of  crops  and  the  consequent 
heavy  loss  of  receipts. 

Upon  this  the  German  company  went  over  to  the  French  side 
with  proposals  of  a  nature  which  will  not  only  secure  a  working 
tariff  for  the  carriage  of  goods  over  the  two  systems,  but  have  also 
resulted  in  a  participation  of  French  capitahsts  in  the  important 
concession  recently  granted  to  a  German  syndicate  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Anatolian  Railway  from  Koniah  to  Baghdad,  in  which 
British  capitalists  have  not  seen  fit  to  participate  though  an  equal 
share  appears  to  have  been  offered  them. 

The  only  important  new  public  works  created  during  the  last 
three  years  were  those  of  the  Belgian  company  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  town  of  Smyma.  The  concession  was  granted  in 
1893,  but  the  works  were  not  begun  till  1896  and  were  to  be 
completed  in  1898,  a  capital  of  150,000/.  being  engaged. 

About  40  miles  of  pipes  had  been  laid  down  by  January  1, 
1900,  feeding  1,453  houses,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  100  more 
miles  wiU  be  placed  in  the  near  future.  On  the  whole  the  company 
has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  enter- 
prise has  been  supported  by  the  inhabitants  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  att  old  system  of  water  supply  already  existed  and  that  the 
use  of  artesian  wells  is  general. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  British  Seamen's  Hospital  were 
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completed  iu  1897  by  Her  Majesty's  OflBce  of  Works  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  principles  of  hygiene.  The  new  edifices  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  premises  which  were  situated  in  an 
unhealthy  part  of  the  town.  They  permit  of  a  greater  scope  of 
usefulness,  having  accommodation  for  50  patients  and  a  large  staff. 
The  number  of  in-patients,  both  seamen  and  civilians,  during  the 
last  three  years  ending  March  31,  averaged  77,  whilst  the  annual 
number  of  out-patients  during  the  same  period,  averaged  69. 

The  Beaconsfield  Hospital,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  Scotch 
Scotland  Medical  Mission,  established  in  1882  was  also  greatly  ^<^*pi*»^- 
enlarged  in  1899  so  as  to  increase  its  beds  from  11  to  32.    The 
returns   for   the   past   three  years  show  an   annual   average   of 
78  in-patients  and  16,322  out-patients,  all  treated  gratuitously. 

The  Ottoman  Gas  Company,  a  British  enterprise,  instituted  in  Chw  oompanj, 
1862,  had  its  concession  extended  in  1897  for  40  years.     The   • 
capital  invested  is  over  90,000/.  and,  whilst  supplying  an  average 
annual    consumption  of    70,000,000   cubic   feet   ol*    gas,  it  has 
53  miles  of  main  pipes  laid  down,  feeding  1,760  street  lamps  and 
most  of  the  best  private  houses. 

The  Smyrna  Rest,  which  is  also  a  British  institution,  though  SftUors*  home, 
worked  on  a  religious  basis  and  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  acts  also  to  a  great  extent  as  a  sailors'  home  and 
has  continued  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  British  seamen  to  judge 
from  the  published  returns,  which  show  an  average  annual  atten- 
dance of  about  6,000  seamen  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  losses  sustained  through  fires  in  Smyrna  and  immediate  Fire 
vicinity  during  the  last  five  years  amounted  to  an  annual  average  "wi^raiio^s. 
of  24,600/.  Two-thirds  of  these  losses  were  incurred  by  the 
British  offices  represented  at  Smyrna  which,  with  a  certain 
number  of  foreign  offices,  support  a  fairly  efficient  fire  brigade, 
and  adhere  to  a  tariff  regulating  the  risks  to  be  covered  and  the 
rates  to  be  charged,  the  remaining  one-third  falling  on  companies 
that  do  not  support  the  fire  brigade. 

It  was  found  that  the  competition  of  certain  foreign  companies 
which,  though  in  some  cases  supporting  the  fire  brigade,  did  not 
adhere  to  the  tariff  agreement,  was  getting  too  serious,  and,  in 
February  last,  it  was  decided,  on  the  initiative  of  the  British 
offices,  to  suspend  the  tariff  agreement  and  to  accept  risks  at  what- 
ever rate  each  company  might  think  proper. 

This  step  of  the  British  offices  has  no  doubt  been  prompted 
by  a  reliance  on  a  preference  being  given  to  them  owing  to  the 
prestige  enjoyed  by  first-class  British  insurance  offices,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  fear  that  the  risks  that  are  likely  to  be 
indiscriminately  accepted  in  order  to  effectively  compete  against 
the  less  serious  foreign  offices  and  amon2:8t  themselves,  will  only 
tend  to  encourage  incendiarism.  The  tact  that  in  the  purely 
Turkish  quarters  of  the  town,  where  comparatively  few  houses 
are  insured,  the  number  of  fires  is  almost  nil,  tends  to  strengthen 
this  opinion. 

A  plan  that  suggests  itself  as  likely  to  keep  a  check  on 
indiscriminate  acceptance  of  risks,  though  it  would  probably  act 
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more  in  the  interests  of  the  home  offices  than  in  those  of  their 
local  agents,  is  that  of  remunerating  such  agents  on  a  basis  of 
a  participation  in  net  profits  in  lieu  of  the  present  system  of 
payment  of  commission  on  amount  of  policies. 

The  suspension  of  the  pact  as  regards  tariff  should  not 
necessarily,  as  is  threatened,  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  fire 
brigade  alluded  to  above,  not  only  because  of  the  real  services 
rendered,  but  also  owing  to  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  should  its  reorganisation  ever  be  found  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  companies. 

Arrangements  with  the  new  Belgian  water  company  for  a 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  water   by  hydrants  is  strongly 
recommended  as  it  would  place  the  fire  brigade  on  a  still  more 
serviceable  basis  than  it  is  at  present 
British  The  Smyrna  agency  of  the  British  General  Post- Office  was 

pottol  lemoe.  enlarged  in  1898  owing  to  steadily  increasing  business  proved  by 
the  returns  furnished  to  the  Postmaster-GteneraL  Besides  the 
transmission  of  letters  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies  and 
to  other  parts  in  the  Levant  where  British  post-offices  are 
established,  the  business  includes  the  transmission  of  parcels  to 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  issue  and  payment  of 
money  orders  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies. 
On  March  1  last  the  parcel  service  was  extended  to  the  British 
post-office  at  Constantinople,  thus  meeting  a  great  want 


Annex  A. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Smyrna 

during  the  Years  1897-99. 


Articles. 


Bianufaotures :    textUea  of  aU  kinds 

and  yams      ..         ..        \. 
Colonial  and  agrioultural  produce    . . 
Minerals,  coal  and  petroleum. . 
Hardware  and  kindred  goods. . 
Wood,  timber,  and  goods  manufactured 

therefrom 

Alcohol  and  alcoholic  drinks  •  • 
Jute  bags  and  hemp-goods 
Paper,  printing  material,  &o. . . 
Drugs,  chemicals,  Ac. .  • 
Glass,  glassware  and  china    .  • 
JJeather,  Ac.     •  •  •  •         • 

Sundries  ..  •«         •• 

Total 


1887. 


1,140,925 
310,229 
122,261 
125,363 

44,917 
60,591 
55,089 
24,891 
68,677 
48,816 
88,259 
172,197 


2,261,715 


Value. 


1898. 


1,356,051 
394,484 
175,782 
135,213 

75,390 
32,164 
64^476 
32,135 
62,050 
42,341 
53,581 
254,331 


2,677,94fi 


1899. 


3,197,147 
431,325 
208,369 
122,231 

70,386 
66,329 
55,331 
51,650 
48,857 
48,547 
38,422 
224,291 


2,562,885 
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Annex  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Smyrna 


during  the  Years  1897-99. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899.     ' 

Articles. 

Tons 

••• 

Quantity. 

,    Value. 

£ 
12,140 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 
851 

Value. 

Antimony     ... 

118 

£ 

1,153 

£ 
13  011 

Harley 

i» 

120,400 

89,470 

347,610 

84,082 

340,512 

Beans 

ti 

24,9.'>6 

18.500 

140,000 

8  739 

63,644 

Carpets 

Bales 

6,424 

5,661 

386,500  , 

6,352 

801,0.^0 

Chrcme 

Tons 

135 

1,780 

4,840 

97 

375 

Cotton 

II 

3,301 

988 

45,070  t 

3,296 

138,134 

Couon-seed  ... 

i» 

•• 

8,552 

4,307 

16.600 

6,221  , 

2I.13S 

Emery           ... 

n 

... 

8,128 

12,204 

35,146 

16,051  ' 

66,74'2 

Figs    

tt 

8,795 

2,307 

139,627 

8,078 

841,557 

„      Hurdr«s       (in- 

1 

feriors) 

tv 

11.677 

3,026 

88,960  1 

5,032 

68.680 

Hides  and  skins 

Pieces 

8Sd,99i 

1,042,724 

81,223  1 

1,229,076 

40,125 

Liquorice- 

1 

Paste 

Tons 

324 

931 

24.525  ' 

673 

18.816 

Root 

i» 

4,839 

10,898 

61,000  \ 

11,988 

77,698 

Olive  oil 

Gallons... 

766,836 

170,688 

16,000 

478,690 

45.608 

Opium 

Lbs. 

•  •• 

467.600 

456,238 

277,144 

857,609 

882,662 

llaislas— 

Sultana.4    ... 

Tons 

a  •• 

27.696 

21,495 

660,620 

84,887 

842,960 

Bed ...       ... 

t< 

* 

6,262 

8,142 

67,401 

6.701 

131,329 

Black 

•» 

•  •• 

15.099 

12,865 

92,708 

11,038 

71,117 

Sesame-seed  ... 

Cwts. 

•  •• 

47,120 

••• 

60,120 

.10.349 

.'»4,360 

41,726 

Sponges  (transit) 

Lb». 

•  *• 

•  •• 

447,440 

83,825 

470,473 

36,627 

Tobacco 

Cwts. 

•  •• 

6,480 

19,620 

74,063 

19,940 

140,294 

Valunea 

' 

Tons 

»•• 

55,267 

49,247 

453,900 

62,914 

441.131 

Wine 

Qalloss... 

201,256 

359,968 

14,215 

864,296 

82.000 

Wool 

Cwts. 

•  «■ 

8,260 

•  aa 

3,400 

6.936 

13,060 

26.286 

Sundries 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

336,107 

... 

17I,5.W 

Total  ... 

• 

•  •• 

•  >• 

•  •« 

.«• 

•  a* 

3,291,629 

■  •  • 

8,782,781 

Unobtainable. 


Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Smyrna  during  the  Year  1899. 


Country. 


Great  Britain     . . 
Austria-Hungary 
France    . .         •  •         • • 
(Germany . . 

Italy        

United  States  of  Araerici 

Holland  .. 

Bussia 

Belgium  . . 

Australia 

Boumania 

Greece     .. 

Bulgaria . . 

Other  countries  . . 

Total   .. 


Value. 


Exports. 


£ 

2,191,600 

442.350 

243,049 

218,036 

173,017 

156,647 

144,900 

121,988 

24,422 

20,812 

17,063 

13.561 

3,089 

9,167 


3,782,781 


Imports. 


£ 
1,071,325 
483,685 
261,100 

88,808 
181,716 

19,274 

55,637 
139,447 

73,420 

76,923 
29,035 
41,109 
42,406 

2,562,886 
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Adalia. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Keun  reports  as  follows  for  1898 : — 
As  compared  with  1897  the  differeiice  in  the  amount  of  the  Shipping, 
gross  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  slight,  the  figures  standing : — 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Number  of  '        Gross 
Vessels,      i     Tonnage. 

1897  .. 

l090    •  •                •  •                 •  « 

871 

368 

24.623 
24,612 

134               59,613 
147               61,436 

Alx)ut  70  per  cent,  of  the  sailing  vessels  carried  timber,  fire- 
wood, and  charcoal  to  Egjpt,  10  per  cent,  exported  the  same 
goods  to  Syrian  ports,  and  5  per  cent,  loaded  flour  in  bags  for  the 
Ottoman  Archipelago,  Cj^rus,  and  Beyrouth,  whilst  the  remaining 
15  per  cent.,  craft  of  from  5  to  10  tons  burden,  traded  in  local 
produce  with  our  adjacent  coasts. 

The  two  Italian  craft  which  cleared  in  the  month  of  June, 
1898,  were  fishing  smacks  from  Trani  (Italy),  and  came  to  exercise 
their  calling,  which  they  did  with  good  profit,  fish  being  plentiful, 
and  sold  at  a  price  convenient  to  the  poorer  population  of  the 
town. 

Of  the  steam  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  port, 
those  of  Messrs.  P.  Pantaloon  and  Co.  (Greek  flag),  and  of 
Messrs.  Hadji  Daout  Farkou  (Ottoman  flag),  belong  to  firms  of 
the  same  name  at  Smyrna  and  ply  weekly  between  that  port 
and  this,  calling  at  all  intermediate  ports  and  islands,  they  carry 
goods  to  and  fro  and  do  a  considerable  traffic  in  passengers. 
These  companies,  whilst  competing  against  each  other,  manage 
notwithstanding  to  do  business,  and  very  probably  to  thrive  also 
on  it  owing  to  the  economical  way  they  are  worked;  which 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  good  choice  of  agents,  led  to  their 
completely  ousting  in  1893  the  two  British  companies,  Le,, 
BelVs  Asia  Minor  Steamship  Company  of  Glasgow,  and  Messrs; 
Geo.  Joly  Victora  and  Co.  of  Smyrna,  both  of  which  had  worked 
these  coasts  for  many  years  before.  The  Mahsousse  Company  are 
Ottoman  Government  steamers,  combining  trade  with  military 
transport  and  duty,  being  occasionally  transformed  into  men-of- 
war;  for  this  reason  they  are  rather  irregular  in  their  move- 
ments which  is  a  considerable  hindrance  to  their  trading  opera- 
tions. 

Imports  of  general  merchandise  valued  at  95,608/.,  com-  imports, 
pared  with  1897,  show  a  decrease  of  6,152/.,  arising  in  the  first 
place  from  the  heavy  deposits  of  coffee  in  hand,  valued  at  2,900/., 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  sold  in  1898.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  general  manufactured  goods  such 
as  cottons,  chintz,  cloth,  silks,  and  woollens  amounting  to  about 
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Harbour. 


Industries. 


3,400/.  On  other  articles  imported  the  fluctuations  do  not  show 
noticeable  differences.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  of 
British  manufacture.  Germany  comes  next  with  about  8  per 
cent.,  France  and  Austria-Hungary  contribute  each  5  per  cent., 
and  Greece  2  per  cent.  None  are  imported  direct  from  their  place 
of  origin ;  all  are  purchased  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  where 
Adalia  merchants  resort  for  the  purpose.  Thus  it  happens  that 
consumers  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  than  they  would 
if  the  goods  had  been  imported  direct.  The  local  merchants  lack 
initiative,  and  thus  far  they  are  fortunate  that  the  enterprising 
German  has  not  yet  stepped  in  to  reap  the  advantage  of  employing 
more  economical  ways  and  means. 

Exports  for  the  same  period,  valued  at  203,600/.,  show  a 
decrease  of  19,995/.  compared  to  those  of  1897,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  cereal  crops  giving  less  produce  in  1898  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  rains  in  the  proper  season.  They  have  been  disposed 
of  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  flour  in  bags,  chick  peas,  live  cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
kidney  beans  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  bran  went  to  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  timber,  firewood  and  char- 
coal was  taken  by  Egypt,  and  20  per  cent,  by  Syrian  ports ;  live 
mules  and  half  the  bran  went  also  to  Egypt.  The  province 
of  Damascus  in  particular,  and  other  districts  in  the  interior,  have 
drawn  about  450  horses  (brood  mares).  Sesame  seed  is  exported 
to  Marseilles,  Trieste  or  Odessa,  according  to  the  better  price 
offered. 

Cocoons  go  to  France  and  Italy ;  Smyrna  takes  wax,  galls, 
raw  wool,  maize,  barley,  goat-skins,  salep  and  valonea. 

Very  little  is  exported  direct  to  Europe ;  the  ignomnce  of 
languages  by  the  local  merchants  and  their  Isjck  of  initiative  con- 
sequent thereon  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Their  correspondence  is 
couched  in  Greco-Turkish,  i,e.,  Greek  lettei-s  and  Turkish  language. 
The  only  European  tongue  employed  in  commerce  is  Greek,  and 
occasionally  French.  Scarcely  any  of  them  understand  anythinii^ 
about  advertisements,  circulars,  price-lists,  and  catalogues  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  is  also  a  drawback  to  their  communicating 
direct  with  Europe. 

The  port  of  Adalia.  lat.  36-55°  N.,  long.  30-47°  E.,  is  situated 
at  an  angle  in  a  flat  terrace  of  limestone  in  a  cliff  about  100  feet 
high,  in  which  a  small  opening  constitutes  the  port,  which  does 
not  admit  more  than  three  or  four  vessels  of  100  or  120  tons 
burden  at  a  time,  the  depth  of  water  being  from  7  to  10  feet. 
The  anchorage  in  the  roadsteads  is  15  to  20  fathoms.  No  pilotage 
exists,  and  the  place  is  dangerous  during  the  winter  months  when 
it  blows  a  gale  from  the  south.  A  lighter  of  ballast  costs  6s, 
The   health   and   lighthouse  dues  are  Id,  (J  pias.)  each  per  ton 


register. 


There  are  no  special  industries  in  the  country,  the  Christian 
(orthodox)  community  being  notoriously  the  most  backward  to  be 
met  with  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  though  lately  they  seem  to 
have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  enlightenment  by  despatching 
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a  batch  of  10  children  to  a  college  at  Samoa,  thus  following 
the  example  of  some  of  the  notables  who  have  sent  their  sons  to 
Constantinople  or  Athens  for  educational  purposes. 

The  public  health  is  good,  though  the  houses  are  eomewhat  Health, 
damp  owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  running  in  the  streets 
of  the  town. 

There  are  no  mines  in  the  district  Some  chrome  and  man-  MiDas. 
ganese  ores  ai'e  dag  and  blasted  out  of  streaks  of  the  mineral 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  it  is  found.  The  ore, 
sold  to  Smyrna  firms,  is  exported  to  England  from  the  port  of 
Finika  or  its  neighbourhood,  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  this 
place. 

So  factories  exist,  and  there  are  no  public  works,  and  none  Public  works, 
are  likely  to  be  undertaken  for  the  present,  but  the  Government  *<^- 
does  £dl  it  can  to  improve  means  of  communication  by  repairing 
bridges   and   roads,  and   constructing  and   maintaining  in   good 
order  the  existing  telegraph  lines  to  the  difTerent  centres  of  the 
province. 

The  goods  imported  serve  only  for  the  needs  of  the  district, 
and  all  exports  are  produce  of  the  soil ;  no  goods  are  re- 
exported or  introduced  from  beyond  its  boundaries. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  resource  of  this  district  and  Agriculture, 
employs  some  30,000  hands  in  its  operations  ;  all  modes  of  work 
and  appliances  are  primitive,  wooden  ploughs  being  made  by  the 
hand  of  the  peasant.  No  machinery  is  employed,  and  no  initiative 
whatever  for  improvement  is  shown,  even  by  the  richest  and  most 
intelligent  fanners  and  estate  proprietors,  who  about  three  years 
ago  completely  failed  to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  be  deiived 
by  the  introduction  of  the  latest  mowing  and  reaping  machines, 
rakes,  ploughs,  &c.,  with  which  implements  some  very  extensive  and 
costly  trials  were  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  public  on  an 
estate  adjoining  the  town  by  an  agent  who  spent  about  70/.  for 
the  purpose.  Another  drawback  is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
rivers  and  watercourses  in  the  province  flow  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  the  country  they  traverse,  and  nothing  is  done  by  the 
riverside  proprietors— no  contrivance  utilised — to  irrigate  their 
fields. 

The  most  important  cereals  produced  are  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
and  sesame  seed.  The  average  yield  of  the  crops  are,  wheat, 
1,200,000  kilehs  of  Constantinople ;  barley,  600,000  kilehs.  A 
fourth  of  each  of  these  quantities  is  kept  back  for  the  next  year's 
sowings  and  the  remainder  exported,  90  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
being  previously  turned  into  flour  by  six  water-power  mills  work- 
ing four  gnnding  stones  each. 

The  production  of  maize  is  about  200,000  kilehs,  of  which 
from  6,000  to  7,000  kilehs  are  kept  for  next  sowings,  about  5,000 
kilehs  are  exported,  and  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  taken  by  local 
consumption. 

Sesame  seed  yields  about  120,000  kilehs,  about  three-fourths 
of  which  is  exported,  and  the  other  fourth  kept  for  seed  and  local 
consumption. 
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The  G-overnment  tithes  on  the  whole  produce  of  the  district 
amount  to  about  40,000/.T.  annually. 

The  town  of  Adalia  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by 
about  200  vegetable  gardens  of  an  average  extent  of  10  deunums 
(acres),  producing  the  ordinary  sorts  of  common  vegetables, 
melons  and  water  melons,  and  sugar-cane,  besides  clover  and 
green  barley  for  animal  consumption.  These  gardens  are  mostly 
hedged  in  or  bordered  by  rows  of  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of 
which  serve  to  rear  some-  silkworms,  the  annual  produce  of 
cocoons  being  estimated  at  about  6,500  okes,  most  of  which  is 
taken  by  France. 

The  natural  products  of  the  district  are  valonea,  liquorice 
roots,  gums,  galls,  salep,  arrowroot,  and  beeswax. 

Fruit  trees  of  great  variety  are  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  yielded 
is  generally  of  inferior  quality :  thus  the  district  produces  oranges, 
lemons,  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  apples,  pears  cherries,  quinces, 
and  figs  in  abundance.  Chestnuts,  walnuts,  hazel  nuts,  and 
almonds  are  also  to  be  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  hills  and  mountains  in  the  country  are  well  wooded. 
The  most  common  and  plentiful  ibrest  trees  are  the  fir  in  the 
highlands  and  the  pine  in  the  lowlands,  the  timber  of  which  is 
exported  mostly  to  Egypt  and  thence  to  the  Soudan. 

The  taxes  levied  by  Government  reached  the  sum  of  22,500/.T. 
or  thereabouts  for  1898  on  goats,  sheep,  and  camels  only,  the 
number  of  these  tax-paying  animals  being  estimated  at  about 
c  80,000  goats,  60,000  sheep,  and  28,000  camels.  The  meat  con- 
sumed by  the  population  is  goat ;  the  sheep  slaughtered  are  very- 
few,  and  only  about  400  oxen  were  taken  by  the  butchers. 

There  are  about  900  buffaloes,  and  over  100,000  ploughing 
oxen,  and  about  150,000  milch  cows  in  the  district.  Tlie  estimate 
of  mules  is  2,000,  horses  30,000,  donkeys  70,000.  No  cattle  are 
imported,  but  some  600  cattle  and  500  goats  and  sheep  have  been 
exported  by  steamer  to  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  about  56 
head  of  mules  and  horses  have  gone  to  Egypt,  and  some  450 
brood  mares  taken  overland  to  places  in  the  interior  down  to 
Damascus. 

Some  sporadic  cases  of  cattle  plague  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease  occurred,  and  are  still  occurring,  now  and  then  in  the 
highlands.  No  notice  has  been  given  to  the  quarantine  ofl&ce, 
and  consequently  no  official  notification  given  to  the  Consular 
body.  Notwithstanding  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  note  the 
existence  of  the  diseases  on  the  occasional  bills  of  health  issued 
for  Cyprus. 

The  l/.T.  of  100  pias.  gold  is  worth  120  pias.  current  money ; 
the  silver  "  Medjid,"  22^  pias. :  the  quarter  «  Medjid,"  5|f  pias. ; 
the  copper  money  in  "  beshlik  "  and  "  altilik  "  are  worth  3  pias.  a 
piece,  and  a  "metalic,"  12  paras,  and  all  other  copper  pieces,  each 
2  paras.  The  1/.  sterling  is  worth  110  pias.  gold,  and  131  pias. 
current  money,  and  a  20-franc  piece  104  pias.  currency. 
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As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  is  a  difference  of  Shipping. 
32  sailing  vessels  less  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  and  on 
the  total  amount  of  gross  tonnage  thereof  2,330  tons  less.    . 

Of  steamships,  there  entered  and  cleared  4  steamers  less,  but 
the  total  amount  of  gross  tonnage  is  8,096  tons  over  that  for 
1898. 

The  little  French  steamer  of  36  tons  register,  which  in  June, 
1899,  arrived  from  and  cleared  for  Bejrrouth,  brought  over  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Mussulnfan  population,  who,  on  their  return  from 
the  "  Hedjaz "  pilgrimage,  had  undergone  quarantine  at  the 
Beyrouth  lazaretto. 

The  imports  of  general  merchandise,  valued  at  120,073/.,  Imports, 
compared  with  those  of  1898,  show  an  increase  of  24,465/., 
arising,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  importation  of  about  53,000 
kilehs  of  breadstuffs,  valued  at  9,000/.,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
the  authorities  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  cereals  early  in  the 
year,  when  it  was  getting  apparent  that  there  was  not  enough  left 
in  the  country  for  the  local  consumption ;  and  secondly,  through 
an  increase  of  about  15,000/.  worth  of  groceries,  salt,  tobacco, 
drugs,  machinery,  hardware,  glassware  and  sundry  goods. 

The  exports  lor  the  same  period,  valued  at  152,156/.,  show  a  Exports, 
decrease  of  51,444/.  worth  of  goods,  compared  with  those  of  1898, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  general  crops  through  scarcity  of 
rains  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  which  followed  and  retarded  the 
sowings  of  the  summer  produce.  Thus  on  wheat  and  barley  only 
there  was  a  decrease  in  value  of  upwards  of  20,000/.,  whilst  flour 
is  answerable  for  the  remainder.  The  export  of  cereals  amounted 
to  65,356  kilehs  (Constantinople  weight)  and  of  flour  39,262  bags 
only,  against  179,500  kilehs  of  cereals,  and  82,200  bags  of  flour 
exported  the  previous  year,  thus  producing  a  deficiency  of  114,000 
kilehs  of  breadstuffs  and  43,000  bags  of  flour. 

The  failure  of  the  crops  through  the  drought,  and  the  aridity  Cattle,  horsei, 
of  the  grazing  lands  in  consequence,  are  also  the  cause  of  the  loss  &c. 
of  many  valuable  ploughing  buffaloes  and  oxen  which  died  of 
starvation,  besides  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  milch  cows 
and  mares ;  their  numbers,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no 
proper  registration  had  been  kept  by  the  authorities  in  the 
interior. 

The  Government  tithes  are  some  8,000/.  under  those  levied  Taxes, 
for  1898,  and  the  sheep  tax  also  fell  short  about  6,500/. 

Some  1,639  head  of  cattle,  2,521  goats,  and  579  sheep  have 
been  exported  during  the  year  to  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  .and 
49  well  chosen  mules  have  been  purchased  by  Government  for 
military  requisites  in  the  Y^men. 

Sporadic  cases  of  cattle  plague  which  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  totally  ceased  with  the  advent  of  spring, 
and  since  theh  the  province  has  been  entirely  free  of  all  epizootic 
disease. 

There  arrived  during  the  year   between   5,500    and    6,000  Cretan 

refugees* 
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Cretan  refugees,  mostly  industrious  agriculturists  and  hard- 
working people,  whom  the  authorities  are  now  busily  em- 
ployed settling  on  unoccupied  fertile  lands  along  the  coast 
between  this  place  and  Alaya,  giving  to  each  he^d  of  family  a 
two- roomed  cottage  and  100  "  deunums  "  of  land,  a  pair  of  plough 
oxen,  and  a  further  grant  of  300  pias.  per  head  of  family  to 
enable  him  to  buy  implements  and  seeds. 

All  craftsmen  are  to  get  one  "  deunum  "  of  land  with  a  two- 
roomed  cottage  in  a  new  quarter,  being  built  for  their  installation 
at  the  outskirts  of  this  town.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  population  of  steady  and 
industrious  people  will  prove,  later  on,  of  benefit  to  the  district 
and  to  government.  ' 


AlDIN. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  E.  Hadkinson  reports  as  follows  for  1898  : — 
A|(riottltiire.  Agriculture  in  the  Sandjak  of  Aidin  is  still  in  a  primitive  state 

and  very  backward,  a  consequence  of  the  conservative  chai^acter  of 
the  farming  and  agricultural  population,  who  are  averse  to  any 
innovation,  however  profitable  it  might  be  to  them.  No  amount 
of  persuasion  will  induce  them  to  change  the  old  style  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  their  ancestors  employed.  It  is  but 
lately  that,  on  a  few  occasions,  some  enterprising  farmers  have 
tried  improved  implements  to  great  advantage;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  demand  does  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  one  would  like 
to  see. 

The  yield  of  crops  in  general  during  the  season  of  1898  has 
been  under  the  average  owing  to  the  exceptionally  dry  season,  the 
rainfall  being  only  19*19  inches  as  against  26*45  inches  in  1897. 
Therefore  we  have  seen  a  falling-off  in  the  yield  by  30  per  cent, 
on  raisius,  50  per  cent,  on  barley  and  wheat,  60  per  cent,  on  beans, 
and  40  per  cent,  on  Indian  corn  and  white  dari;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cotton  gave  a  higher  yield,  for  the  reason  that  more 
ground  was  put  under  cultivation  helped  by  very  late  rains. 
The  olive  crop,  too,  shows  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. ;  still  it  is 
not  exceptionally  large,  but  might  be  classed  as  a  good  average 
one.  The  fig  crop  was  less  by  80  per  cent,  the  cause  of  the  failure 
being  the  early  and  late  frosts  killing  and  injuring  a  large  number 
of  trees. 
Prices.  Ij^  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  prices  have  in  many 

cases  doubled,  and  this  principally  for  local  consumption ;  white 
dari,  the  principal  article  of  consumption  by  the  native  population, 
rose  to  9  and  12  pias.  per  dolou  of  11  okes  as  against  4^  to  5  pias. 
per  dolou.  Barley  9  to  10  pias.*  per  dolou  of  8^  okes.  Figs 
have  seen  an  unprecedented  rise,  in  fact,  triple  to  what  was  paid 
in  former  years.     Olive  oil  is  sold  by  the  oke  of  400  dr. ;  the 

*  1^  sterliDg  a  128  pias. 
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market  value  is  coutiimally  rtuctuating,  such  tluctuatious  being 
caused  by  local  demand  in  part  but  raore  particularly  by  European 
markets. 

The  district  can  only  boast  of  oil  pressing  mills,  cotton  Induefcry. 
ginning  factories,  flour  mills,  and  liquorice  root  establishments  for 
pressino:  the  root  in  l>ales  for  export,  and  extracting  the  substance 
of  the  root  and  turninu  iL  into  Hquorice  paste.  Of  oil  mills  there 
are  two  situated  in  Tchina,  three  in  Aidin,  two  in  Saboudja,  one 
in  Sultan-Hissar,  and  one  in  Aktchi.  Cotton  ginning  factories  : 
two  in  Aidin,  three  in  Aktchi,  two  in  Xazli,  one  in  Dalama,  and 
one  in  Yenibazar.  Flour  mills:  two  in  Aidin.  Of  liquorice  root 
factories,  one  is  situated  in  Sokia  for  liquorice  paste,  and  one  in 
Aidin  U'V  })ies:siiig  bales.  A  few  years  back  there  were  three 
factories  belonginp,  to  the  same  firm  employed  in  making  liquorice 
paste,  one  in  Sokia,  one  in  Cutzarli,  and  one  in  Nazli ;  now  there 
is  only  the  one  in  Sokia  working,  the  others  having  been  closed 
owing  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  having  commeftced  to  export 
root,  and  there  being  great  difficulty  in  drying  it,  a  large  quantity 
wfis  worked  for  paste  instead  of  its  l)eing  worked  here. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  in  minerals  is  very  great,  but,  in  Minerala. 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  met  with  from  the  Government  in 
obtaining  concessions,  and  the  want  of  capital,  this    branch   of 
inilustry  remains  unexplored.    The  only  mines  that  have  succeeded 
in  this  district  up  to  the  present  are  for  emery. 

Road  comnmnication  is  very  defective  and  the  greater  portion  Road  oom- 
<»f  the  proposed  high  roads  are  still  luicommenced.  mumcation. 

The  statistics  of  value  of  crops,  *&c.,  in  Aidin  Sandjak  are  not 
yet  available  as  the  returns  have  not  l)een  made  up. 

There  has  been  no  addition  to  the  number  of  factories  or  works 
(luring  the  course  of  1807  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  olive- 
pressing  factories  have  been  irlle  owing  to  failure  of  the  olive 
crop  during  that  year. 

Tanning  is  an  old  industry  in  Aidin  city  and  used  to  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  but,  owing  to 
want  of  push  and  reluctance  to  change  the  method  of  tanning  and 
quality  and  style  of  leather  manufactured,  it  has  been  dwindling 
for  many  years.  There  are  now  20  tanneries  employing  about 
80  hands  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  places,  their  trade  is  still 
decreasing  so  that  it  is  probable  a  few  may  be  shut  up  during  the 
current  year.  The  proprietors  of  these  two  tanneries  have  changed 
their  method  of  tanning,  brought  Greek  tannera  from  Syra  to  teach 
the  tanners  here — who  are  Turks — are  producing  goods  more  suited 
to  present-day  requirements,  and  are  said  to  be  increasing  their 
trade.  They  can  manufacture  all  kinds  of  leather  required  in  the 
«'ountry  except  patent  leather. 

Boots  and  shoes  for  native  wear  are  also  a  considerable 
industry  in  Aidin  city,  the  trade  giving  employmeiit  to  150  to 
200  hands. 
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Mr.  Vice-Consul  Eliopoulcs  reports  as  follows  for  1898 : — 

In  general,  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Aivali  is  conducted 
vi&  Smyrna.  Some  few  British  steamships,  however,  trade  direct 
with  the  ports  of  this  district ;  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
were  this  system  extended,  and  save  at  least  15  per  cent,  to  the 
importers  and  exporters.  Good  natural  harbours  are  to  be  found 
in  several  rich  districts,  and  if  direct  railway  communication  were 
established,  the  country  might  become  as  prosperous  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  are :  (1)  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Smyrna ;  (2)  the  rule  at  present  in  force  here 
that  no  loading  or  unloading  operations  may  be  carried  on  at  night. 
The  local  producers  and  merchants  would  be  most  willing  to  trade 
direct  with  Great  Britain,  with  which  country  most  of  their 
dealings  are  already  carried  on,  though  the  competition  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is  serious,  these  countries  sending 
frequent  commercial  travellers,  and  giving  greater  facilities  i?i  the 
way  of  credit,  &c.  Their  goods  also,  if  of  inferior  quality,  are  far 
clieaper  than  English  goods. 

No  public  works  have  been  carried  out  recently. 

The  tonnage  of  British  steamships  touching  here  has  somewhat 
diminished,  but  British  shipping  is  still  far  in  advance  of  any 
except  that  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Much  damage  was  done  to  all  agriculture  by  the  cold  winter 
of  1897-98,  and  by  the  subsequent  drought,  and  by  a  consequent 
plague  of  field  mice.  Olives  and  valonea,  in  particular,  suffered 
hSavily,  but  this  was  compensated  for  in  part  by  the  high  prices 
obtained. 

The  olive  crop,  though  poor,  did  not  fail  entirely. 

Valonea  is  a  natural  crop,  and  is  not  cultivated.  At  present, 
only  the  cup  of  the  acorn  is  used,  the  fruit  itself  being  thrown 
away.  The  cup  contains  32  per  cent,  of  tannin,  but  the  acorn 
produces  16^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  wasted. 

Luckily,  the  district  has  not  yet  been  attacked  by  phylloxera. 
Very  few  American  vines  have  so  far  been  planted. 

Beans,  wheat,  barley,  sesame  and  cotton  are  extensively  grown, 
a  system  of  rotation  of  crops  being  followed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.     Beans  suffered  much  from  a  parasite. 

Forests  are  much  neglected,  the  principal  one  being  on 
Mount  Ida. 

The  regulations  enforced  by  the  Tobacco  R^gie,  who  appear  to 
desire  to  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  interfere  much  with 
the  growth  of  tobacco. 

Such  mines  as  exist  are  not  worked. 

Some  sheep-pox  existed,  and  a  few  cases  of  cattle-plague  were 
imported  from  Anatolia,  but  did  not  spread.  Cattle  and  horses 
suffered  much  from  want  of  pasture,  owing  to  cold  and 
drought,  no  provision  of  fodder  being  made  for  them  as  a 
rule,  they  being  left  to  pick  up  their  own  food  wherever  they  can 
find  it. 
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Some  agricultural  machines  are  now  imported,  and  the  movement  Maohinexy. 
appears  to  be  spreading. 

1899. 

Imports  diminished  considerably  in  1899  as  compared  with  1399. 
previous  years,  whilst  exports  increased  both  in  quantity  and  importo  and 
value,  especially  as  regards  cereals,  minerals,  and  fruit,  of  which  exports. 
Great  Britain  takes  the  greater  part.    Producers  are  awakening 
to  the  demand  of  this  increased  trade,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
banks,  which  show  themselves  ready  to  advance  money  to  help 
agricultural  operations. 

The  prosperity  of  the  district  is,  however,  far  from  what  the 
richness  of  the  land,  the  good  climate  and  favourable  geographical 
position  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  no  great  advance  can 
be  hoped  for  until  the  means  of  communication  are  increased, 
security  estabhshed,  and  vexatious  taxation  abolished.  Education, 
especially  in  agricultural  questions,  is  also  very  backward. 

An  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  shipping  is  observable,  but  shipping. 
British  and  foreign  ships  touching  at  these  ports  have  decreased  in 
number. 

The  olive  crop  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  drought,  the  ^-jpionit^^. 
result  of  which  w^  be  felt  most  in  1900.  oiiyes. 

Cereals  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  Oeremls. 

Phylloxera  has  still  spared  the  vineyards  of  the  district,  and  yju^^ 
the  excellent  yield  and  large  prices  obtained  from  Great  Britain 
and  Bussia  have  encouraged  many  vine-growers  to  plant  the  stone- 
less  grapes  called  Sultaninas. 

The  agricultural  outlook  for  1900  is  so  far  very  hopeful.  PioepsotB. 

There  has  been  no  disease  among  the  cattle  in  the  district.         GaKle. 
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Table  C. — Retuhn  of  Shipping  which  Entered  at  the  Port  of 

Aivali  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


*  Orer  10  tons. 


Mttylene. 


Flag. 

1898. 

1899. 

Steam.      , 

Sailing. 

Tonnage. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Tonnage. 

BritUh 

11 

•  »  • 

22,207 

12 

•  «• 

19,080 

OrMK          •••          ••• 

218 

68 

28,191 

174 

96 

1      10,517 

Dutch        

1 

•  ■■ 

9fi8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Italian      

6 

11 

2,800 

1 

8 

791 

Samoa        

•  •  • 

39 

413 

••• 

60 

902 

Konmanian 

•  •• 

1 

29 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  *• 

Ruiiian     

4 

•  •• 

2,800 

2 

•  •• 

260 

Bnltrarian 

1 

, , 

600 

2 

•  •• 

160 

Belgian     

8 

•  •• 

4.724 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

German     

... 

1 

71 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  t  • 

Turkish* 

748 

8,860 

104,063 

968 

8,714 

185,766 

AoBtro-Hongarian 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

166.866 

2 

•  •a 

'         3,180 

Total      

985 

8,965 

1,156 

8,868 

170,666 

Tnde'and 
ooxnmeroe. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Hadkinson  reports  as  follows  for  1898  : — 
The  principal  trade  of  this  place  is  in  olive  oil  and  soaps. 
During  the  year  1897  there  was  very  little  done  in  olive  oil  owing 
to  the  absence  of  demand  from  Europe,  Tunis,  which  had  a  very 
large  crop,  having  supplied  the  European  markets  at  low  prices, 
tlie  yield  during  that  year  being  19,000  tuns  of  oil,  averaging  in 
price  from  26/.  58,  to  271.  Ss,  per  tun  nett  f.o.b.  here.  The 
yield  for  the  year  1898  was  only  6,000  tuns  of  an  inferior  quality, 
which  sold  at  from  20/.  17^.  to  23/.  2s.  The  1899  crop  was 
unprecedentedly  small;  it  showed  small  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  later  on  in  the  season  it  was  attacked  by  the 
worm.  The  total  yield  was  only  1,800  tuns  of  inferior  quality, 
prices,  however,  ruling  as  high  35/.  to  38/.  nominal,  owing  to  the 
short  crop  everywhere. 

In  manufactured  cotton  goods,  the  imports  during  the  year 
1898  were  1,500  pieces  of  40  yards  grey  cloths,  3,000  pieces  black 
and  white  drillings,  and  4,000  pieces  bleached  and  unbleached 
madapolams,  all  of  British  make ;  this  quantity  was  10  to  15  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  year's  import,  as  since  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war  buyers  have  given  the  preference  to  cheapness  over 
quality.  The  largest  business  being  done  in  Italian  makes, 
*'  ducks  "  of  Italian  manufacture  were  offered  10  to  15  per  cent., 
and  "  twists  "8  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  same  varieties  of 
English  make.  The  island  consumes  besides  some  400  bales  of 
20  pieces  each  bleached,  unbleached,  and  coloured  American 
drillings,  and  some  150  bales  of  25  pieces  each  of  Cabot,  which 
has  a  preference  over  same-priced  cloth  of  British  make,  as  it  is 
free  from  filling.  During  this  past  year  imports  of  British  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  fell  oft*  20  per  cent.,  and  cotton  twist 
15  per  cent.     This  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  olive  crop. 
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on  the  success  of  which  the  buying  power  of  the  people  depends. 
Imports  of  these  goods  from  Italy  decreased  some  3U  per  cent. 

In  bar  and  sheet  iron  there  is  a  consumption  on  this  island 
of  about  550  tons,  mostly  of  Belgian  iron.  Of  this  quantity  only 
about  100  tons  figured  as  British  during  1898,  and  for  last  year 
only  20  tons,  but  of  extra  good  quality.  The  Belgian  have 
elbowed  out  the  British  makes,  owing  to  their  being  15  to  20  per 
cent,  cheaper.  In  1898  cast-iron  tubes  for  waterworks  were  got 
fi*om  Belgium,  as  freights  from  Antwerp  were  much  lower  than 
those  from  Great  Britain. 

In  valonea,  Mitylene  quality  is  classed  as  second-rate,  and  is 
principally  shipped  direct  to  Trieste  for  Austrian  and  German 
consumption ;  last  year's  crop  was  about  1,600  tons. 

In  other  articles  German  houses  had  a  good  share  of  the 
orders  of  this  market,  their  commercial  travellers  being  regular 
visitors,  and  getting  a  good  share  of  business. 

The  southern  port  is  the  one  used  by  the  shipping ;  it  is  Shipping  and 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  700  tons  burden ;  all  above  this  size  navigation, 
anchor  outside,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  A  small  ship- 
building yard  exists,  constructing  boats  up  to  20  tons  burden. 
There  are  no  return  freights,  as  the  chief  product  of  tlie  island 
being  oil,  the  sailing  vessels  wliich  load  it  bring  empties  from 
Italy  on  their  way  out.  British  vessels  generally  load  pipeclay 
in  Cornwall  for  Genoa,  and  then  take  empties  for  this  place.  No 
direct  freight  was  made  with  England  in  1898,  and  last  year  one 
sailing  vessel  loaded  direct  with  328  barrels  oil.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  southern  port  there  are  two  fixed  red  lights.  Entrances 
and  clearances  during  1898  were  1,324  steamers  of  596,106  tons, 
and  3,042  sailing  vessels  of  38,148  tons,  of  which  101  steamers 
of  28,028  tons,  and  one  sailing  vessel  of  97  tons  were  British. 
During  last  year  there  were  1,613  steamers  of  760,167  tons,  and 
3,306  sailing  vessels  of  28,112  tons.  Of  this  the  British  portion 
was  183  steamers  of  90,149  tons,  and  one  sailing  vessel  of  138 
tons. 

Almost  the  exclusive  industry  of  this  island  is  the  pressing  of  pop^jia^on 
olives  in  the  production  of  olive  oil.    There  are  about  41  steam  and 
pressing  establishments  and  100  oil  mills  worked  by  hand  ;  these  induatrioi. 
give  employment  to  many  from  November  to  March  of  every 
year,  and  even  later  when  the  crop  is  large.     Eates  of  wages  in 
the  factories  range  from  Is,  2d.  to  3*.  per  diem.     In  agricultural 
work  wages  are  Is.  4d.  for  digging  the  soil,  and  8d,  per  day  for 
gathering  the  olives.     Population  is  estimated  at  130,000,  there 
being  no  census  taken.     Of  this  10  per  cent,  are  Turks  and  the 
lemainder   Greeks.      Public    health  is  very  good,   the  rate  of 
mortality  being  only  11  per  1,000. 

No  new  harbour  works  have  been  built  for  upwards  of  20  pubiio  worki. 
years.  Some  sea  has  been  reclaimed  towards  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  on  which  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  1898  at  the 
village  of  Agia  Paraskevi  four  miles  of  water  pipes  were  laid  down, 
and  near  the  town  of  Mitylene  a  reservoir  was  commenced  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  capital.  Both  these  works  were  contracted 
(602)  c  3 
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renuurks. 


Agrioulture. 


Cattle. 


Bainfall. 


for  by  a  British  finn  established  in  Smyrna.  Since  the  recon- . 
struction  of  the  roads  in  1889  no  roads  of  any  considerable  size 
liave  been  made.  During  the  year  1898  about  10  miles  of  road 
were  constructed,  and  last  year  some  18  miles  of  road  were 
repaired,  and  10  miles  of  new  road  made,  besides  the  making  of 
15  bridges.  Telegraphic  communication  on  the  island  exists  with 
Plumari,  Molivo,  and  Sigri,  and  we  are  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  cable  to  Aivali  on  the  Anatolian  coast. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the  oil  mills  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  tlie  production  of  olive  oil  of  the  very  first  quality  by 
proper  selection  and  care  of  the  olive  in  the  store  room,  and 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  pressing  and  storing  the  oil.  The 
proper  selection  of  th^  olive  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  olives  are 
every  year  attacked  by  a  worm  which  eats  into  the  drupe  and 
darkens  its  pulp,  this  bringing  a  corresponding  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  oil.  No  one  has  as  yet  discovered  a  practical 
method  of  protecting  the  olives  from  the  attacks  of  this  grub, 
which  is  the  larva  of  a  small  fly  about  half  the  size  of  the 
common  domestic  house-fly,  although  it  is  said  that  in  Italy 
the  Government  orders  the  olives  to  be  pressed  when  the  giub,  in 
its  lar\a  state,  is  still  in  the  olives,  which  destroys  a  large 
quantity.  This  method  entails  a  loss  of  oil,  as  at  the  time  this  is 
done  the  olives  have  not  come  to  full  maturity. 

The  crops  of  this  island  may  be  considered  to  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  olives.  The  crop  matures  from  November  to  December, 
and  the  gathering  lasts  from  November  to  February  or  April,  accord- 
ing as  the  crop  is  small  or  large.  The  yield  of  the  year  1898  was  very 
small,  and  of  bad  quality ;  some  32,200  tons  of  olives  were  gathered, 
as  against  73,800  tons  during  1897.  The  yield  in  oil,  too,  was 
poor,  being  6,000  tuns  for  1898,  as  against  19,000  tuns  for  1897. 
Last  year  the  crop  gave  7,500  tons  of  olives,  which  gave  1 ,750 
tuns  of  oil. 

Cereals,  figs,  and  grapes  are  produced  in  quantity  barely  enough 
tp  satisfy  local  consumption,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  has  to  be  imported. 

Valonea  is  produced  towards  the  north  of  the  island ;  the  crop 
of  1898  was  small,  being  about  1,000  tons,  whilst  last  year's  yielded 
1,600  tons,  an  average  crop  being  about  2,000  tons. 

Some  6,000  to  7,000  head  of  cattle  are  imported  every  year 
from  the  Anatolian  coasts  for  our  food  supplies.  There  is  scarcely 
any  variation  in  this  amount  from  one  year  to  another.  There  is 
no  export  of  cattle  from  this  island  as  there  are  no  grazing  lands. 
Horses  and  mules  are  almost  exclusively  used  as  pack  animals, 
there  being  very  few  for  carriage  and  riding  purposes.  During 
the  year  no  disease  has  appeared  among  cattle. 

The  rainfall  during  the  12  months  ending  August,  1898, 
was  18-89  inches,  and  for  the  12  months  ending  last  August, 
it  was  18*30  inches,  the  average  for  the  previous  10  years  being 
25-88  inches. 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  October,  the  largest  fall  being 
during  December,  January,  and  February. 
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Ine  of  Exports  from  and  In 
during  the  Years  1897-98. 

Impobts. 


ArtidM. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Biee,  haricot  beaiu,  peas 

Salt  fish  

Batter 

Gbffee 

Sugar  

Lire  cattle      .  •         . .         . . 
CSotton,  grey  cloth,  twiit     • .         . . 
Skins  maai  leather      . .         • .         •  • 
PetroleuxQ  •  •         •  •         ■  • 

Empty  hage •  • 

Wood  for  hnilding  . .  .  • 
Iron,  steel,  and  iron  goods  . . 
Sundries        

Total 


Talne. 


£ 

40,000 

80,000 

7,956 

800 

1,200 

8,086 

10,220 

20,000 

91,200 

19^40 

8,800 

5,200 

9,200 

6,680 

66,968 


£ 

46,064 

40,140 

11,706 

1800 

1,780 

8,180 

14,086 

20,000 

91,140 

21,896 

8,880 

6,866 

10,420 

6,220 

114,982 


896,000 


Exports. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1897. 

1898. 

OUtooU         

Soaps  

Talonea         

Skins 

Dried  figs  and  fresh  fnuts  . . 
Spar  in  powder         •  •                   •  • 
Sundries        • 

£ 

196,852 

184,016 

11,862 

29,784 

6,040 

1,800 

40,166 

£ 

84,786 

88,882 

7,200 

8,280 

8,100 

1,876 

92,428 

Total 

418,000 

276,000 

(602)     • 
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Rhodes. 
Mr.  Acting  Vice-Consul  Biliotti  reports  as  follows : — 


1898. 
Shipping. 


Ekturn  showing  Total  Number  of  Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels 
which  Entered  the  Port  of  Rhodes  during  the  Year  1898. 


StMm. 

Sailing. 

TotaL 

NatkMuUty. 

Number  of     ■,^__ .  ^ 
VeiMli.       Tonnage. 

NomtMrof  '   «.«.,-. „^ 

Momberof 
VatMlt. 

Tonnage. 

Biitiah 
Aastro-Hongarian 

French      

lallmn      

Oreek        

Ottoman    

Egyptian  ... 

Samian      

Roumanian 

8 

91 

28 

1 

199 

876 

3 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,576 

124,741 

41,866 

418 

88,261 

126,661 

2,869 

... 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

16 
2,188 

? 

•  •• 

86 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,471 
16,268 

••• 

229 
68 

8 

92 

28 

1 

216 

2,666 

8 

8 

1 

1,676 

124,826 

41,866 

418 

86,722 

141,829 

2,869 

229 

63 

Total 

696 

881,271 

2.216 

18,106 

2,911 

349.177 

SteamBhip 
compame«« 


The  greater  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  at  Rhodes  is 
carried  on  by  steamers  of  different  companies  calling  regularly, 
the  small  sailing  vessels  being  only  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  for  communications  with  ports  not  included  in  the  itinerary 
of  steamship  companies. 

Every  month  the  steamers  of  the  following  companies  call  at 
Rhodes : — 

1.  Austrian  Lloyd  Company:  four  steamers  starting  from 
Trieste-Smyrna  for  the  coast  of  Caramania,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
return. 

2.  French  Messageries  Maritimes :  one  steamer  from  Mar- 
seilles-Smyrna for  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  another 
steamer  returning  the  same  way. 

3.  Hagi  Daoud  Ottoman  Company,  headquarters  at  Smyrna : 
four  steamers  from  Smyrna  direct  to  Alexandria,  and  return ; 
four  steamers  for  the  coast  of  Caramania  and  Syria,  calling  also 
sometimes  at  Cyprus,  and  return ;  four  steamers  visiting  some  of 
the  islands  on  the  Anatolian  coast  up  to  Adalia,  and  return  ;  four 
other  steamers  calling  at  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Sporades  up 
to  Rhodes,  and  return  to  Smyrna. 

4.  Pandaleon-Hellenic  Company,  headquarters  Smyrna :  two 
steamers  for  the  islands,  the  Caramanian  and  Syrian  coast,  often 
Cyprus,  and  return ;  four  steamers  for  the  islands,  the  Anatolian 
coast  up  to  Adalia,  and  return ;  foiu'  steamers  calling  at  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Sporades,  up  to  Rhodes,  and  return  to  Smyrna. 

5.  Hamidi^  Ottoman  Company,  headquarters  Smyrna:  every 
week  one  steamer  from  Smyrna,  the  islands  of  the  Sporades,  up  to 
Rhodes,  and  back  to  Smyrna. 

The  British  steamship  companies,  Bell's  Asia  Minor,  and  up  to 
lately,  Joly  Victora,  were  running  their  steamers  on  these  same 
lines,  calling  also  at  Rhodes,  but  tha  competition  and .  low  prices 
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of  freights  established  by  the  Pandal^on,  Hagi  Daoud,  and 
Hamidi^  companies,  compelled  the  two  British  companies  to  give 
up  their  trips. 

•The  entrance  to  the  small  liarbour,  Dersaneh,  is  narrow  and  Harbours, 
not  deep  enough  to  allow  steamers  of  a  certain  tonnage  to  enter  it, 
whilst  the  larger  harbour,  Limau,  is  exposed  to  south-east  and 
north  winds,  which  prevail  in  winter ;  it  consequently  happens  very 
often  that  steamers,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  cannot  communi- 
cate with  the  island,  and,  therefore,  mails,  passengers,  and  goods 
are  necessarily  conveyed  to  some  other  destination. 

Ehodes  had  formerly  an  important  transit  trade ;  this  island  Trade  and 
served  as  a  kind  of  emporium  for  different  goods,  and  the  inhabi-  c^"^™®'**- 
tants  of  the  Sporades,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Anatolia,  used  to  come  and  provide  themselves  at  Ehodes.  Since 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  service,  undertaken  by  the  small 
steamers  of  the  Hagi  Daoud,  Vandal^on,  and  Hamidi6  companies, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  now  calling  at  almost  all  the 
islands  of  the  Sporades,  and  at  some  small  towns  on  the  Anatolian 
coast,  this  trade  of  Ehodes  has  greatly  diminished.  In  fact,  instead 
of  coming  to  Ehodes,  these  same  inhabitants,  with  the  facilities 
they  now  enjoy  by  the  frequent  communications  and  very  low 
freights  by  steamers,  proceed  direct  to  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople, where  they  can  get  all  their  requirements  much  cheaper 
than  at  Ehodes. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  articles  of  export,  which  formerly 
were  sent  to  Europe  through  Ehodes,  whilst  now  they  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  islands  and  the  Anatolian  coast  with  tranship- 
ment at  Smyrna. 

The  commerce  of  Ehodes  is  now  very  limited,  especially  the 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  However,  some  articles  are  imported 
and  exported  direct  from  and  to  Europe  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers,  vik  Trieste,  and  by  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes, 
viS,  Marseilles. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  communication  with  England 
is  a  great  drawback  for  commercial  transactions  with  British 
manufacturers. 

The  advantage  of  direct  commimication,  the  facilities  given 
by  Austrian  and  German  manufacturers,  the  term  of  three 
to  six  months  for  payments,  and  especially  the  low  prices 
of  their  articles,  although  of  inferior  quality,  have  increased 
to  a  great  extent  the  transactions  of  Ehodes  with  these  two 
countries.  Another  very  important  system  adopted  is  the  travel- 
ling agents,  who  pass  frequently  from  Ehodes  with  samples  of 
different  articles  from  Austrian  and  German  manufacturers. 
Their  prices  are  marked  in  francs  and  metres  and  delivered  f.o.b. 
Ehodes.  This  suits  much  better  the  convenience  of  the  clients, 
and  induces  them  to  give  to  these  agents  the  preference  for  their 
orders. 
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Table  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import,  their  Origin  and 
Value,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  Island  of  Bhodes  during 
the  Year  1898. 


Mauufaciures — 
Calicoes,  prints,  woollens,  &c. 

Cotton  twist  and  yams 
Alcohol  ..         .. 

Bntter 

Beer 

Coffee 

if  lour,  wheat,  and  oereals    • . 

Bice     .. 

Ropes,  sail-cloth,  &o.. . 

Hardware       ••         ••         .. 

Glass  and  china 

Iron  and  ironware     • .         .  • 

Cheese  .. 

Planks  and  timber    • . 

Petroleum      ..         .. 

Leather 

Soap    ..         •• 

Salt  fish  and  cayiar  .  •         • . 

Tobacco  of  the  Begie 

Sugar  ..         ••         ••         .. 

Cattle 

Sundries 


Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Turkey  .•         •. 

Ghreat  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey 

Austria-Hungary,  Bussia  . . 

Turkey  

Austria-Hnngary,  Great  Britain  . . 

Austria-Hungary,  Brazil    . .      '    . , 

Turkey  

Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Italy 

Great  Britain,  Malta,  Belgium, 
u  roe  00      ••         ••         ••         ^t 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  . .  •  • 

France,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey       

Ghreat  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  .  • 

Turkey         

Turkey,  Austria-Hungary  . . 

Bussia  ..         ••         •• 

France,  Greece,  Turkey     • . 

Turkey  

Turkey,  Bussiu,  Italy,  Bgypt        • . 

Turkey  

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey  


Total 


Equivalent  in  steriing 


Piastres. 

6,000,000 
600,000 
850,000 
150,000 
40,000 
600,000 

1,600,000 
500,000 

800,000 

250,000 

200,000 

400,000 
160,000 
860,000 
200.000 
400,000 
850,000 
400,000 
800,000 
400,000 
260,000 
8,800,000 


16,500,000 

£ 

187,500 
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Table  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Export,  their  Destination 
and  Value,  for  the  Island  of  Rhodes  during  the  Year  1898. 


Articles. 


DeetinatioD. 


Freeh  fruits  and  vegetabU 

Drv 

Onions 

S|)onge8 


II 


If 


Hides  .. 

Wine  and  raki 

Honey,  wax    . . 

Valonea 
OltTe  oil 
Cereals 
Sundries 


Egypt,  Turkey,  Russia 
Turkey 

Turkey,  Kgypt        

Great    Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 
f  ranee      .•         ••  •«         •« 

Qermaiiy,    Turkey,    Austria-Hun- 
gary, France 
..I  Germany,    Turkey,    Austria- Hun- 

'       gi^i?)  France 
,.     Germany,    Turkey,   Austria-Hun- 
gary, France        .  •  . .  • • 
Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain  . . 


Vslue. 


Total 


Equiralent  in  sterling 


Piastres. 

1,000,000 
120,000 
400,000 

360,000 

200,'X)0 

•200,000 

80,000 

150,000 

550,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

4,25U,r<X) 

£ 
35.417 


Table  showing  the  Produce  of  the  Islands,  and  especially  of  the  Transit  trade, 
Anatolian  Coast,  sent  to  Europe  through  Khodes  by  Merchants 
established  here. 


Articles. 

Destination. 

Value. 

Piastres. 

Sponges          

Great    Britain,    Austria-Hungary, 

Ckrmany,  France.. 

2,000,000 

Storax  oil 

India,  Austria- Hungary,  France  .. 

500,000 

Valonea 

Great    Britain,   Austria- Hungary, 

Turkey 

400,000 

Sesame  seed   •  • 

France,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey. . 

250,000 

Wax  and  honey 

France,     Italy,    Austria-Hungary, 

Turkey 

250,000 

Sundries 

%  •                                                                  t  • 

1,000,000 

Total           

4,400,000 

Equivalent  in  sterling 

86,667 

As  already  stated,  there  being  no  direct  communications,  the 
import  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  very  limited ;  it  amounted  for 
the  year  1898  to  about  2,000/.,  consisting  of  coal,  iron,  iron  bedsteads, 
paints,  sail-cloth  (from  Malta),  and  ssundry  other  articles,  whilst 
the  indirect  trade  may  amount  to  about  30,000/.,  or  23  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  imports.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  cotton  twist  and  yarns,  ironwares, 
hardwares,  &c.,  imported  to  Ehodes  is  of  British  origin.    These 
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Olire  oil. 


8ilk. 


Valonea. 


Sesame  seed. 


Storax  oil. 


Sponges. 


articles  are  bought  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  where  our 
merchants  can  obtain  greater  facilities  for  the  payment  of  their 
purchases. 

Ehodes  exports  about  9,000/.  worth  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  these 
products  are  ready  for  market  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  in 
other  places ;  and  thus  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growei*s  of  the 
island  can  furnish  the  markets  of  Egypt,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Odessa,  &c.,  with  these  articles  at  profitable  prices. 

The  average  produce  of  apricots  may  amount  to  500,000  okes. 
Last  year  the  crop  was  only  400,000  okes,  and  the  price  paid  has 
been  ^  to  }  of  a  piastre  per  oke. 

The  annual  production  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  mandarines  is 
as  follows : — 


Articles. 

1 

Production.      | 

1 

Price 

per 

1,000. 

From— 

1 

1 

To— 

Lemons 
Oranges 
Man^rines 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

Piastres. 
50 
40 

so 

1 

riastrep. 
90 
60 
120 

These  were  exported  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and 
Iloumania. 

The  crop  of  olive  oil  last  year  has  been  abundant,  about 
1,200,000  okes.  This  article  is  exported  to  Turkey  and  France. 
The  prices  paid  were  from  2|  to  3  pias.  per  oke. 

Sericulture,  which  was  some  40  years  ago  a  considerable  source 
of  revenue  for  the  island,  the  production  of  silk  being  then  calcu- 
lated at  no  less  than  30,000  okes,  had  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  disease  that  had  attacked  the  insect. 
However,  the  results  obtained  in  the  last  few  years,  by  the  impor- 
tation of  silkworm  eggs  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Syria, 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  has  been 
re-introduced  in  the  island.  Last  year  about  14,000  okes  of 
cocoons  were  obtained  and  the  prices  paid  were  from  10  to  13  pias. 
per  oke. 

Ehodes  produces  small  quantities  of  valonea,  but  merchants 
established  here  make  also  purchases  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Anatolia  and  export  this  article  to  England  and  Austria. 

The  crop  of  sesame  seed  was  more  abundant  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  This  seed  is  exported  to  Turkey,  France,  Austria, 
and  Germany. 

Storax  oil  is  produced  on  the  Anatolian  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhodes.  It  is  purchased  by  merchants  here  and 
exported  principally  to  India.  A  small  quantity  goes  to  France, 
E^pt,  and  Austria. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
Sporades  is  the  sponge-fishery.     The  total  amount  derived  from 
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this  branch  of  industry  by  the  islands  of  Ehodes,  Symi,  Calymnos, 
Halki,  Tilos,  and  Castellorizo,  may  be  calculated  at  an  average  of 
20,000,000  pias.  a-year.  However,  the  quantity  of  this  produce 
for  the  year  1898  has  been  30  per  cent,  less  than  other  years.  It 
is  calculated  that  this  article  realised  only  14,000,000  pias.  during 
last  year.  This  diminution  is  attributed  to  the  following  causes : 
1st.  The  difficulties  which  the  boats  of  these  islands  experienced 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  native  divers, 
who  always  see  with  jValousy  the  arrival  on  their  shores  of  the 
Sporades  islanders,  but  also,  it  is  said,  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian 
authorities  who  did  not  prevent  unjustified  acts  of  violence 
against  the  islanders,  who  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  place, 
losing  consequeutl}'  the  greater  part  of  their  summer  fishing. 
2nd.  The  strong  winds  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  islands.  3rd.  The  numerous  accidents 
which  occurred  to  the  men  diving  with  apparatus,  as  they  are 
now  obliged  to  descend  to  greater  depths  in  order  to  find  sponges 
of  larger  size  and  better  quality. 

The  prices  paid  at  the  beginning  of  1898  for  the  produce 
obtained  up  to  the  end  of  1897  were  15  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  of  the  preceding  years.  Very  few  lots  of  sponges  have 
been  sold  last  year,  as  the  owners  ask  10  per  cent,  more  than  the 
prices  paid  in  1898,  whilst  the  merchants  are  not  prepared  to  pay 
even  the  same  prices. 

Sponges  are  principally  exported  to  the  following  countries, 
which  are  named  according  to  the  amount  of  value  exported : 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Eussia. 

The  trade  in  this  article  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with ;  special 
practice  is  required,  especially  when  the  purchase  is  made  by 
weight.  In  fact,  sponges  offered  for  sale  in  these  islands  always 
contain  more  or  less  sand,  stones,  and  other  extraneous  substances ; 
it  is,  therefore,  very  difficult,  unless  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  article,  to  make  as  exact  a  calculation  as  possible 
of  the  real  value  of  the  purchase. 

Tlie  following  systems  are  employed  in  the  sponge  fishery : — 


Number  of  Men. 


Boats  with  diving  app-AraLus,  employing 
naked  divers,  employing  . . 
drai^-nete,  employing 
tridents,  employing 


From — 

To- 

14 

la 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

5 

Sponges  picked  up  by  naked  divers  are  more  valued,  as  they 
can  go  to  deeper  waters  and  the  sponges  are  generally  of  better 
shape  and  quality. 

The   produce    obtained    by   each    boat    forms   a  lot    called 
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"  Partidha  "  and  its  owner  will  never  consent  to  divide  or  sell  part 
of  his  sponges,  which  are  sold  by  piece  or  by  weight  according  to 
the  place  where  they  have  been  fished. 

Every  lot  sold  by  piece  may  contain*  From  1,000  to  5,000 
toilet  sponges;  from  10,000  to  20,000  bath  sponges;  from  10,000 
to  30,000  zimoukhes  (coarse  hard  sponges).  "  Zimoukhes "  are 
only  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  lot  sold  by  weight  may  contain  from  600  to  1,200  okes  of 
sponges  for  the  whole  fishing  season.  Boats,  which  after  having 
worked  part  of  the  summer  on  the  coast  of  Africa  proceed  after- 
wards to  the  islands  where  they  continue  their  fishery,  may  get 
besides  lots  sold  by  weight  from  250  to  400  okes. 

Mandp^uka  and  Bengazi  (coast  of  Africa)  sponges  are  always 
sold  by  piece,  and  generally  also  those  obtained  from  naked  divers. 
The  prices  paid  in  1898  were:  For  toilet  sponges  from  12  to 
20  pias.  per  piece ;  for  bath  sponges  from  7  to  10  pias. ;  and  for 
"  zimoukhes  "  from  1  to  1^  pias. 

Sponges  fished  at  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  Turkish 
islands,  the  coast  of  S3rria  and  Caramania  are  sold  by  weight,  the 
prices  per  oke  (2f  lbs.)  varying  according  to  quality,  for  toilet 
8pong<?s  from  500  to  750  pias.,  and  for  bath  sponges  from  130  to 
240  pias. 

Sponges  exported  to  France  and  sometimes  also  to  Austria 
Belgium  and  Russia  are  unsanded  and  packed  in  bags,  whilst  those 
forwarded  to  the  English,  German,  Italian  and  Dutch  markets  are 
always  sanded  and  packed  in  boxes.  They  are  then  assorted 
according  to  quality  and  size,  every  box  containing  a  fixed  immber 
of  sponges. 

Those  forwarded  to  France  do  not  undergo  any  preparation ; 
they  are  sent  in  their  natural  state,  whilst  all  those  exported  to 
other  countries,  especially  to  Great  Britain,  are  not  only  sanded 
and  packed  in  boxes,  an  operation  which  is  intended  to  maintain 
the  shape  of  the  sponge,  and  thus  to  present  a  finer  appearance  to 
the  purchaser,  but  they  are  also  submitted  to  a  special  manipula- 
tion by  being  washed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid 
and  then  lime,  which  gives  them  a  white  yellowish  colour.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  manipulation  alters  the  sponge,  as 
far  as  the  durability  of  its  tissue  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  incurred  for  sanding  them 
with  a  special  quality  of  sand,  packing  them  in  boxes,  manipula- 
tion, extra  freight,  which  is  then  calculated  on  the  cubic  measure- 
ment, surplus  on  custom  dues,  &c.,  increase  the  price  of  sponges 
from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

All  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  present  report  are  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  120  pias.  per  1/.  sterling,  whilst  the  prices  of  sponges 
are  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  150  pias.  there  being  in  all  the 
islands  a  special  rate  of  money  for  the  sponge  trade. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Rhodes  get  their  livelihood  as 
sailors  in  small  sailing  boats  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  as 
shopkeepers,  shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters  and  sponge  divers ; 
those  of  the  villages  are  almost  all  agriculturists.     Also  no  less 
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than  3,000  workmen  depart  every  year,  generally  in  May,  for  the 
coast  of  Anatolia  and  Greece,  in  order  to  get  work  and  return 
here  in  October. 

There  are  44  villages  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  Agriculture, 
of  which  are  almost  all  agriculturists.  The  implements  in  use 
ai-e  of  native  manufacture  and  of  the  simplest  kind.  There  is  no 
probability  of  the  introduction  of  improved  mowing  or  threshing 
machines,  as  the  configuration  of  the  ground  is  not  adapted  to 
them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  large  farms  exist  here,  the  land 
being  divided  into  small  allotments.  According  to  the  present 
system,  the  arable  land  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
used  every  third  year  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  two  others 
serving  as  pasture  land. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  annually  produced  in  the 
island  is  quite  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  but  a  good 
part  of  the  production  being  exported  from  the  villages  to  the 
adjacent  small  islands  of  the  Sporades,  the  greater  part  of 
wheat  and  barley  for  the  wants  of  the  town  of  Rhodes  is 
imported,  principally  in  flour,  from  other  Turkish  ports.  The 
crops  in  general  for  the  year  1898  have  been  fairly  good. 

Owing  to  want  of  rain  during  seven  consecutive  months  (a 
ciixjumstance  which  prevented  the  cultivators  from  preparing  and 
sowing  their  fields  in  the  proper  season),  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
summer  crops  of  this  year  will  fall  short  of  the  average. 


1899. 


Mr.  Acting  Vice-Consul  Prendergast  reports  as  follows : — 
The  shipping  has  increased  in  the  last  decade,  as  will  be  seen  shipping, 
from  the  adjoined  table,  though  a  decrease  is  noticeable  for  the  comparative 
last  year : —  tables. 


Tear. 

Number  of  Vessels.' 

1 

Tonnage. 

Steam. 

•Sailing.           Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Toua. 

1888 
1889 

1898 
1889 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

884 
361 

696 
573 

i 

2,286 
2,254 

2,215 
2.072 

2,620 
2,615 

2,911 
2,645 

179,001 
155,703 

881,271 
806,870 

20,274 
18,961 

18.106 
21,442 

199,975 
174,664 

849,877 
828,812 

( 

UOMPARATIVE  List  of  Shipp 

ing  for  1 

899. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Steam. 

SaUIng. 

Total. 

BriiUh      ... 
AnstrO'HangarJ 
French 
Hellenic    ... 
ItaU^in 
Ottoman    ... 
Samian     ... 

•  •• 

Ian 

«•• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

2 
75 
25 

182 

289 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

24 

1 

2,038 

8 

2 

U 

25 

206 

1 

2,227 

8 

2,842 

116,148 

46,027 

34,240 

107;618 
... 

... 
195 

•  •• 

990 

SI8 

19,787 

157 

2,842 

116,833 

46,027 

83,230 

818 

127,40J 

157 

Total  ... 

578 

2,072 

2,646 

806.870 

21,442 

823,812 
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Oommerce. 

Exports. 
Imports. 


There  has  been  some  improveraent  in  commerce  during  the 
last  10  years,  as  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  1888 
and  1898  respectively  will  show  : — 


Transit  trade. 


Exports. 

Fresh  fruits 
and 

vegetables. 
Lemons  and 
oranges. 

Mandarines. 
Wheat. 

Silk. 


OliTe  oil. 


Yalonea. 
Sponges. 

OniDDs, 

Sesame  seed 
and  storax  oil. 


Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

1 
Total.        >      Transit. 

1888 

looo   •  •                             • • 

£ 

100,000 
187,50(» 

£ 

23,833 
85,417 

£ 
123,838 
172,917 

1 

£ 
41,666 
36,667 

Tobacco, 


The  falling-ofiF  in  the  transit  trade  is  due  to  the  number  of 
small  vessels  which  ply  along  the  Anatolian  coast  and  call  at  the 
smaller  islands,  thus  establishing  direct  communication  with 
Siuyrna  and  diverting  trade  from  the  island  of  Ehodes.  Another 
serious  impediment  to  transit  trade  is  the  absolute  lack  of  depots 
at  the  Custom-House,  with  the  result  that  all  goods  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  except  the  very  small  proportion  that  is 
stored  in  the  present  meagre  accommodation.  The  Council  has 
decided  to  extend  the  premises  but  fiscal  considerations  liave 
entered  into  the  question. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  up  to  the  average,  but  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Alexandria,  the  chief  market 
for  such  exports  from  Rhodes,  scarcely  any  sales  were  efifected. 

Lemons  and  oranges  were  more  plentiful  than  in  1898,  but 
the  ruling  prices  were  low. 

Mandarines  were  attacked  by  a  fly,  which  afifected  quite  65  per 
cent,  of  the  fruit. 

An  improvement  in  the  wheat  harvest  was  accompanied  by  a 
fall  of  prices. 

The  yield  of  cocoons  shows  an  increase  of  some  25  per  cent 
Atteu)pts  at  sericulture  have  been  rewarded  with  marked  success 
in  certain  villages. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  1898  crop  of  olives,  prices  of 
oil  were  low  throughout  the  year.  The  absolute  failure  of  the 
yield  of  oil  last  year  has  raised  the  price  25  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  valonea  was  above  the  average,  the  disease  which 
attacked  the  trees  in  1898  having  almost  disappeared. 

Sponges,  the  output  of  which  had  decreased  in  1898  some 
30  per  cent,  showed  last  year  a  considerable  improvement  in 
quantity. 

The  crop  of  onions  was  no  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  usual 
crop,  but  prices  were  doubled. 

Sesame  seed  and  storax  oil,  two  important  articles  of  transit 
trade,  both  yielded  a  plentiful  crop. 

The  prospects  for  this  year  are  decidedly  good.  Rain  has 
fallen  abundantly  during  four  or  five  months.  A  recent  hailstorm, 
it  is  feared,  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  yield  of  apricots,  but 
the  cold  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  olive  trees  and  the 
later  fruits. 

The  Tobacco  R^gie  which  for  the  last  few  years  had  forbidden 
the  growing  of  tobacco  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  owing  to 
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the  inferior  quality  produced,  have  lately,  as  a  tentative  measure, 
given  licences  to  some  five  or  six  persons,  who  have  engaged 
an  expert  from  Samos  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant 

Salt,  being  imported  in  lai^e  quantities  and  at  advantageous  Salt, 
prices,  is  no  longer  extracted  from  the  local  beds. 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  state  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Berenue. 
island  exceeds  the  revenue  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  as  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  expenditure  of  Khodes,  as 
the  seat  of  Government,  is  likely  to  be  much  relatively  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  islands,  which,  for  the  rest,  yield  a  much 
larger  revenue. 

This  island  which  in  former  times  was  called  the  garden  of  the  Indastxyand 
Mediterranean  is  now  remarkable  for  its  poverty.  The  natural  •fffic^^J*"'®- 
indolence  of  the  peasant  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  The  mountain  sides,  where  the 
soil  is  rich,  but  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  are 
never  terraced,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  has  been  neglected, 
while  the  forests  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  true  that 
the  punishment  for  forest  incendiarism  is  death,  but  the  culprit  is 
never  found,  if  sought. 

The  effects  of  a  past  system  of  mistaken  paternal  government 
may  also  have  participated  in  bringing  about  the  present  want  of 
prosperity.  Till  two  or  three  years  ago  corn  was  served  out  to 
the  peasants  from  depdts  founded  for  that  puipose  by  Suleijman, 
and  replenished  by  Abdul  Zejid — who  found  them  empty  -  to  the 
amount  of  some  21,000  kilos.  Though  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  were  sufficiently  praiseworthy  from  a  philanthropic  point 
of  view,  the  economic  result  of  allowing  peasants  to  draw  from 
a  public  store  at  their  convenience  and  to  repay  without  interest, 
was  to  discourage  all  notion  of  thrift.  When  then  duiing  the  late 
Greek  War,  the  corn  was  sold  by  the  Turkish  officials  and 
receipts  duly  deposited — though  the  money  remains  in  transit — 
the  peasants  had  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and  either 
became  more  thriftless  and  improvident  or  had  recourse  to  the 
usurer,  who  considers  a  rate  of  100  per  cent,  by  no  means 
exorbitant. 

The  only  profitable  investments  which  seem  to  offer  themselves 
to  foreign  capital  would  be  in  the  wine  trade,  the  produce  of  the 
grape  being  even  under  present  circumstances,  far  from  despicable, 
and  perhaps  in  the  oil  trade,  which  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
more  scientific  treatment. 

The  exploitation  of  the  adjacent  coral  beds,  two  of  which  are  Ooral. 
known  to  exist  off  Cape  Lindos  might  be  worth  the  enterprise. 
Some  30  years  ago  a  concession  waa  granted  by  the  Sultan  for 
the  working  of  reefs  on  the  coasts  of  Khodes,  certain  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  a  part  of  the  Anatolian  Coast.  For  certain 
reasons  the  work  was  abandoned,  but  not  before  pink  coral  had 
been  discovered  and  the  position  of  several  new  reefs  of  the  red 
variety  had  been  determined,  mostly,  however,  off  the  coast  of 
Crete.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  receipts  of  the  concession- 
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naires  after  one  successful  year  fell  oflF  considerably,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  coral  from  the  deeper  reefs. 

The  temperature  of  Rhodes,  which  rarely  falls  below  41*^ 
Fahr.  in  winter  or  rises  above  82^  Fahr.  in  summer,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  the  abundance  of  pine- 
woods  combine  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  Rhodes  as  a  health 
resort.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  declared  to  be  absolutely 
innocuous,  and  though  in  February  and  March  the  winds  from  the 
north-west  and  south-east  are  somewhat  violent,  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  being  bathed  in  warm  and  healing  sunshine. 


SCALA  NUOVA. 


Impoita  uid 
exports. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Alexakis  reports  as  follows  for  1898 : — 
The  geographical  position  of  Scala  Nuova  is  totally  neglected, 
and  although  it  could  be  used  as  a  commercial  centre  for  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  being  nearer  to  Europe  than  the  Bay  of 
Smyrna,  and  the  vessels  being  able  to  enter  its  gulf  without 
danger  or  the  help  of  a  pilot,  and  being  nearer  to  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  interior,  still  its  trade  now  is  very  small.  Before 
the  construction  of  the  Smyrna- Aidin  Railway,  the  trade  of  Scala 
Nuova  was  lively  enough,  and  in  its  port  there  were  always 
vessels  of  every  nationality  loading  goods  for  all  European  ports 
and  bringing  other  goods  for  the  interior;  but  when  the  said 
railway  line  was  extended  the  trade  commenced  to  fall,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  Sokia,  a  village  25  kiloms.  from  Scala 
Nuova,  was  joined  to  the  main  line  some  years  ago.  The  non- 
existence of  a  line  connecting  Scala  Nuova  with  the  rail- 
way prevents  every  commercial  movement  of  importation,  and 
the  want  of  capital  prevents  any  export  trade,  otherwise  the 
export  of  such  goods  as  oats,  barley,  &c.,  would  be  easy.  For 
this  reason  the  commercial  movement  of  Scala  Nuova  is  very 
small  in  general,  and  especially  for  the  year  1898,  when  the 
crops  of  grain,  figs,  &c.,  were  very  poor.  The  export  trade  was 
only  in  some  articles  of  local  produce,  raisins,  tobacco,  halva 
and  skins,  and  the  import  in  some  articles  of  necessity. 
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Imports. 


Yifclue. 


Arttcles. 


Coffee 

Bice        

Iron         ..  .. 

Petroleum 

Manuffiotared  goods 

Sugar 

Smpty  sacks      . .         .  • 

Sulphur  . . 

Hides 


•  • 


Total 


1898. 


£ 
2,600 
2,000 
1,600 

800 
4,000 
2,500 

800 

250 
2,900 


17,260 


Exports. 


Talne. 


Aitielei. 


Tobacco  ..         •• 

HalTa 

T^fsin*    ••         ••  t* 

Wheat 

Flour      

Hides 

Barley 

OaU        

OUreoil 

Total 


£ 

85,000 
6,000 
7,600 
10,000 
12,500 
3,600 
1,600 
1,400 
6,000 


82,400 


£ 

80,000 
7,0(X) 
6,000 
1,000 
2,500 
6,000 
800 
260 
1,000 


62,06C» 


The  Bay  of  Scala  Nuova  is  not  dangerous  to  vessels.  The  NaTigation 
loading  and  the  discharge  of  the  vessels  can  be  carried  on  with  ^<^  shipping, 
every  wind  except  when  it  blows  strong  from  the  north.  The 
means  for  loading  are  very  poor,  consisting  of  small  lighters  by 
which  only  200  tons  of  goods  can  be  loaded  in  a  day.  The 
vessels  anchor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The 
steamers  of  the  Smyrna  companies  "  Hamidi^ "  and  "  Hagi 
Daoud  "  under  Turkish  flag,  and  "  Pantol^on  "  under  Greek  flag, 
touch  three  times  per  week,  and  bring  this  port  into  communica- 
tion with  those  of  the  Turkish  ^Egean  Islands  and  Smyrna. 
When  goods  are  to  be  sent  direct  to  Europe,  large  European 
steamers  come  to  load.  During  the  year  1898,  only  two  British 
steamers  touched  at  this  port,  coming  from  and  leaving  for 
Turkish  ports,  and  eight  steamers  of  the  Austrian  "Uoyd" 
brought  and  took  goods  from  and  for  Trieste.  The  Lloyd  Com- 
pany had  the  intention  to  form  a  regular  line,  but  did  not  put  it 
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in  execution,  as  there  were  not  goods  enough  for  euch  an  object. 
TTiere  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  vessels  pay  for  light  dues  the  same  as  at  other  ports  of 
the  Turkish  Empire. 
Pojpnlatiou  The  population  of  Scala  Nuova  is  about  9,000,  of  whom  5,000 

^dost  •  s  *^  Mohammedans,  3,800  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Armeninns  and 
Public  health.  Jews.  On  account  of  the  disorders  in  Crete,  some  3,000  refugees 
arrived  from  that  island,  and  so  the  population  has  increased  to 
12,000.  The  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  in  cultivating  vine- 
yards, fields  and  tobacco  plantations ;  but  the  space  for  such 
work  is  small  and  cannot  give  food  to  all  the  people,  if 
there  is  no  export  trade.  There  are  three  mines  working  in 
the  district  of  Scala  Nuova,  two  of  emery  stone  belonging  to 
British  firms,  and  one  of  lignite  belonging  to  a  French  firm.  The 
loading  of  the  emery  takes  place  at  Smyrna,  to  which  port  the 
miuerd  is  transported  by  the  railway,  but  it  is  not  yet  decided 
where  the  lignite  will  be  taken  to.  No  factories  exist  here,  and 
the  industry  of  the  town  consists  in  working  hides  which  are 
forwarded  to  Turkish  ports,  and  in  making  wines  and  "halva" 
destined  for  Turkish  ports  also.  The  wages  of  the  men  working 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  and  the  tobacco  plantations 
average  Is.  2d.  per  day.  The  health  of  the  town  is  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition, no  epidemic  existing  on  account  of  the  good  climate ;  we 
have  not  also  had  any  sickness  among  the  cattle  during  1898. 
Public  works.  During  the  year  1898  public  works  were  very  limited,  only 
a  repair  of  the  bridges  on  the  carriage  road  which  joins  Scala 
Nuova  with  the  Smyrna- Aidin  Railway  at  Ephesus.  Another 
road  joining  this  town  with  Sokia,  was  commenced  some  years 
ago  but  has  not  been  finished,  and  some  thousands  of  pounds  were 
spent  in  vain  for  its  construction  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scala 
Nuova,  Sokia,  and  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  hope  that  the  rail- 
way company  \^ill  make  a  branch  until  the  Smyrna- Aidin  Com- 
pany shall  have  obtained  the  permission  to  extend  its  main  line. 
General  The    business   in    flour   should    be    profitable,    as    most  of 

'®™*'^-  the  islands  of  the  -^ean  Sea  can  easily  take  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  use  from  here,  the  expenses  of  loading,  &c.,  being 
much  less  than  those  of  Smyrna,  but  there  is  no  capital,  and 
the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue,  unless  foreign  capital 
comes  to  its  assistance.  England  commenced  some  time  ago  to 
take  tobacco  from  this  district,  but  the  merchants  buy  that 
article  at  Smyrna  now,  although  they  could  get  it  cheaper  here. 
There  is  a  movement  in  the  industry  in  hides,  bat  the  means 
used  by  the  tanners  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  by 
this  industry  in  other  parts  of  Turkey.  With  the  exception  of  a 
quantity  of  empty  sacks  and  canvas,  which  came  in  1898  for  the  first 
time  from  England,  the  other  articles  imported  from  that  country 
were  very  few.  Sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  came  from  Austria  direct  by  the 
"  Lloyd  "  steamers.  Manufactured  goods,  &c.,  of  the  kind  produced 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  came  from  Smyrna,  and  Indian  rice  by 
sailing  vessels  from  Egypt  Tobacco,  which  is  the  chief  article  of 
exportation,  goes  to  Russia,  Egypt  and  North  Germany* 
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1899. 

There  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  trade  of  1899,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1898,  nor  can  much  be  expected  until 
railway  communication  is  established. 

Local  products,  such  as  halva,  skins,  tobacco,  raisins,  &c., 
form  the  exi)orts,  and  also  cereals  and  figs  from  the  interior.  Exports 

The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  and  colonial  goods,  and  imports, 
hides. 

A  French  company  has  commenced  working  a  lignite  mine,  Minos, 
situated  three  hours'  distance  from  Scala  Nuova. 

During  1899,  no  public  works  were  carried  out,  nor  was  the  Public  works, 
carriage  road  from  Scala  Nuova  to  Sokia,  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance,  completed. 

Profitable  business  might  be  done  by  British  firms  in  empty  Bemarks. 
sacks,  canvas,  and  tins,  if  commercial  travellers  visited  the  dis- 
trict.    Tobacco  also  can   be  purchased  here  cheaper  than    in 
Smyrna. 

Imports. 


Articles. 

• 

Yalue. 

1898. 

1899. 

Coffee 

Kice        

Iron         ..         •• 

Petroleum          

Manufactured  goods     .  • 
Sugar      ..         •• 
Empty  sacks      .  •         .  •         . . 
Sulphur  ..         ..         •.         •• 

Hides 

Coal        

£ 

2,500 

2,000 

1.500 

800 

4,000 

2,500 

800 

260 

2,900 

.  • 

£ 
2,000 
•1,800 
1,300 

800 
3,800 
2,300 

600 

200 
1,900 

500 

Total 

17,250 

15,200 

Exports. 


Articles. 


Tobacco  

Halra 

Raisins    ••  ••         ••         •• 

Wheat 

Flour 

Hides 

Barley     . .  . .  . .         •  • 

Oats         

Olive  oil . .         .  •         . .         •  • 
Jf  igs         ..         ••         ••         •• 

Dari        

Total 


Value. 


£ 

80,000 
7,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,500 
5,000 
300 
250 
1,000 


52,050 


£ 

35,000 

6,50J 

4,500 

1,200 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

400 

650 

6,000 

1,500 


65,250 
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Imports  and 
exports. 


Mr,  Vice-Consiil  Quintana  reports  as  follows  for  1899 : — 
The  annexed  tables  show  the  total  piincipal  imports  and 
exports  to  and  from  the  Island  of  Scio  during  the  years  1898  and 
1899.  I  must,  however,  point  out  that  both  the  quantities  and 
values  are,  in  the  absence  of  any  reguldr  records,  to  be  considered 
only  as  approximate,  although  every  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain 
correct  figures  where  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  with  accuracy  the  origin  of  importa- 
tions and  destination  of  exportations  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  are  generally  received  from  or  sent  to  Smyrna 
whence  they  are  transhipped  to  their  respective  destinations  into 
other  steamers.  With  the  exception  of  some  goods  received  from 
the  Continent  via  Trieste,  very  little  direct  trade  is  done  with 
Europe,  since  in  general  the  merchants  of  this  place  prefer  buying 
their  goods  from  the  depots  at  Smyrna  where  they  can  select  what 
they  require  and  are,  moreover,  allowed  a  long  credit  by  the  dealers 
with  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  send  back  their  unsold 
goods  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  a  small  sacrifice.  There  is  no 
direct  trade  at  all  with  Great  Britain.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  articles  one  never  meets  any  English  goods 
exhibited  for  sale.  When  this  is  remarked  to  the  shopkeepers 
their  reply  invariably  is  "  English  goods  are  too  dear  for  this 
market ;  we  can  get  inferior  German  articles  at  a  much  lower 
price  which  answer  our  purpose  equally  as  well." 
Shipping  and  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  steam  and 
navigation,  sailing  vessels  which  called  at  this  port  during  the  years  1898  and 
1899 :  - 
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Number  of 
Vessels. 

98. 

Tons. 

m 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

19. 

Tons 

Stream 

Sailing  ..         •• 

1,854 
2,813 

662,817 
38,507 

1,304 
2,875 

693,324 
38,842 

Total     .. 

4,167        '     701,824 

4,179 

731,666 

Although  the  above  totals  appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  limited  trade  of  the  island,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  any  of 
the  steam  vessels  arrived  or  left  with  full  cargoes  from  or  to  this 
port.  Most  of  them  consist  of  small  steamers  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Turkish  ports  carrying  a  few  passengers 
and  a  little  cargo.  The  larger  boats  trading  between  the  Black 
Sea,  Constantinople,  Greece,  Egypt,  Europe,  and  vice-vers&  merely 
touch  for  one  or  two  hours  to  land  or  take  passengers  and  any 
cargo  offering. 

Of  the  112  vessels  under  British  flag  which  called  at  this  port 
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during  the  year  1899, 109  are  steamers  belonging  to  the  Ciippa- 
Lambro'  Steamship  Company  trading  regularly  between  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Syra  and  Crete,  which,  after  discharging  their 
passengers  and  a  small  portion  of  their  cargoes,  proceeded  to  other 
ports  with  the  remainder ;  two  are  salvage  tug-boats  from  or  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  one  is  a  SJiiall  sailing  craft. 

The  number  of  vessels  under  Turkish  flag  registered  at  the 
port  of  Scio  on  March  30,  1900,  is  as  follows:  472  sailing  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  including  coasting  craft,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,323 
tons. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  owned  by  the  island  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
own  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  flying  the  Greek  flag. 

The  new  harbour  is  now  practically  finished  after  about  four  New  harbour, 
years*  work.     The  area  of  its  basin  is  235,000  square  metres,  of 
which  one- half  has  a  depth  of  7  to  8  metres  and  the  other  about 
4  metres.     I  append  herewith  a  sm.all  plan  of  the  entrance  showing 
the  position  of  the  harbour  lights. 

There  are  no  public  works  of  any  importance  in  progress. 

Factories  can  be  classed  into  three  gronps,  namely  :— Two 
steam  flour-mills  and  bakeries  with  engines  of  45  and  30  horse- 
power, employing  30  and  25  hands  respectively.  Their  united 
yearly  output  amounts  to  25,000  sacks  of  flour,  15,000  okes  of 
maccaroni  and  other  paste,  58,000  okes  of  fresh  bread,  and  10,000 
okes  of  ships'  biscuits. 

Three  engineers'  shops  and  foundries  with  engines  of  10  and  5 
horse-power  respectively  employing  altogether  33  hands. 

Nineteen  tanneries,  large  and  small,  representing  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  island.  When  in  full  work  they  employ 
altogether  over  400  hands.  Their  aggregate  yearly  output  is  about 
1,200,000  okes  of  dressed  leather,  of  which  1,000,000  okes  are 
exported  principally  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  steam-mill  of  16  horse-power 
employed  in  grinding  fir- bark,  valonea,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the 
tanneries. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
census  this  number  must  be  taken  with  caution.  In  consequence 
of  the  limited  resources  of  the  island  many  young  men  are  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  yearly  to  various  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
generally  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  and  by  their  industrious 
and  thrifty  habits  oft^n  amass  considerable  wealth. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  some  rich  antimony  and 
calamine  mines  exist  which  are  worked  by  a  French  company 
which  has  likewise  erected  considerable  smelting  and  refining 
works,  but  this  company,  from  some  unknown  cause,  has  not  been 
very  successful. 

Some  beautiful  varieties  of  a  close-grained  mottled  marble  are 
found  in  the  island.  The  quarries,  two  in  number,  which  are 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  show  signs  of  having 
been  extensively  worked,  most  probably  during  the  Byzantian 
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epoch  or  even  before.  Several  shafts  of  columns  in  the  rough 
were  lately  unearthed  whilst  clearing  away  the  debris  of  which 
there  is  an  astonishing  amount.  Both  these  quarries  have  now 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Italians  experienced  in  marble  quarrying, 
and  already  there  is  a  demand  from  Egypt  nnd  elsewhere  for 
this  marble.  Several  efiForts  made  to  introduce  it  in  Great 
Britain  have  hitherto  failed. 

Marine,  fire  and  life  insurances  are  strongly  represented ;  no 
fewer  than  14  Continental  and  British  companies,  including 
"Lloyd's,"  have  agents  here,  and  there  are  two  local  fire  and 
marine  insurance  with  a  nominal  capital  of  50,000  Turkish  liras 
each. 

There  is  a  quick  and  reliable  telegraphic  service  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  cables,  a  Turkish 
and  Austrian  Lloyd's  Post  Office,  and  lastly,  a  spacious,  well- 
appointed  hospital  free  to  all  irrespective  of  creed  and  nationality. 
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1899. 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Talonra 

Cantars . . 

80,000 

16,000 

80,000 

16,000 

Fir  bark      .. 

»»      •  • 

40,000 

10,000 

42,000 

12,000 

Coal 

II      •  • 

10,000 

1,800 

1      16,000 

8,000 

Manufactures         •  • 

.  • 

•  • 

40,000 

•    • 

46,000 

Hide8,  wet  and  di^ 

Bales     •  • 

•  • 

80,000 

•    • 

80,000 

Wheat 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

«    • 

12,000 

Barlej 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

6,000 

Other  grain 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•    • 

8,000 

Planks,  fir  .. 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

•   • 

2,600 

„      beech 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

•    • 

6,000 

Hoops  and  stares  . . 
Bricks  and  tiles 

Number. . 

. . 

•  • 

181,000 

4,000 

i»      •• 

•  • 

•  • 

200,000 

800 

Coffee 

Cantars  •  • 

■  • 

•  • 

8,000 

4,800 

Sugar 

»>      •• 

•  • 

•  • 

20,000 

18,000 

Bice 

i»       •• 

•  • 

•  • 

16,000 

11,000 

Sulphur  in  powder. . 

Sacks     • . 

•  • 

■  ■ 

8,000 

800 

Wrought-iron 

Tons 

•  • 

•  • 

200 

i,eoo 

Sheet    copper   and 

other  metals 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,600 

Wines  (common)   .. 

Okes      . . 

•  • 

•  • 

860,000 

8,600 

Cognac  (Greek)     . . 

II        •• 

•  • 

•  • 

20,000 

1,000 

Spirits  of  wine 

w           •• 

•  • 

•  • 

100,000 

88,000 

KoTB. — 1  oke  «*  2|  lbs.  English ;  1  oantar  «  44  okes. 
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GKun  mastio 
Mandarines.  • 
Oranges  and  lemons 
Almonds     .  • 
Figs., 

Oliyes  .  • 

Carob  beans 
Olive  oil 
Potatoes 
Leather,  various 
Baki 


*  Okes 

.  Cases 

t> 
Okes 

i» 

It 

it 

»» 
Cactars 


Okes 
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Quantity.  |     Value. 


120,000 
20,000 
60,000 
500,000 
800,000 
500,000 
350.000 
350,000 


100,000 


£ 
30,000 
12,000 
30,000 
20.000 
20,000 
12,000 
1,300 
10,000 

100,000 
5,500 


1899. 


Quantity. 


} 


115,000 
30,000 


1,000,000 
600,000 
700,000 
350.000 
450,000 
10,000 

105,000 


Value. 


£ 
30,000 

16.000 

37,000 
15,000 
14,000 

1,800 

13,100 

16,000 

100,000 

5,OD0 


NOTB. — 1  oke  =s  2}  lbs.  English ;  1  oantar  «  44  okes. 


Vouur^. 


Mr.  Consular-Agent  Crindiropoulo  reports  as  follows  for 
1898  :— 

Vourla  is  a  town  of  about  25,000  inhabitants,  18  miles  from 
Smyrna  by  sea,  and  4J  hours  by  land.  A  carriage  road  from 
Smyrna  to  Tchesm^  was  constructed  three  years  ago. 

Piaisins,  olives,  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn  are  the  only  local 
products. 

The  annual  crop  of  raisins  used  to  reach  300,000  q^^itals,  but 
the  ravages  of  phylloxera  has  greatly  reduced  it.  The  yield  is  sent 
mainly  to  Great  Britain,  Trieste,  Germany  and  Australia,  being 
shipped  in  great  part  from  Smyrna.  It  would  be  worth  while  for 
British  steamers  to  touch  at  Vourla  and  take  cargo  direct  thence. 
The  whole  crop  in  1898  only  amounted  to  about  150,000  quintals. 

Olive  trees  only  bear  freely  every  alternate  year.  In  1896, 
the  yield  was  about  20,000  quintals ;  in  1897,  only  about  500 
quintals  ;  and  in  1898,  about  24,000  quintals.  The  oil  is  sent  by 
land  to  Smyrna. 

Sulphur,  for  dressing  the  vines,  is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Italy,  but  the  amount  has  greatly  diminished 
owing  to  the  phylloxera,  only  some  3,000  bags  of  50  kilos,  each 
being  now  imported,  as  against  10,000  bags  formerly. 

Potash,  used  in  drying  the  grapes,  is  also  imported;  but, 
owing  to  the  disease,  the  quantity  is  much  smaller  than  it 
used  to  be. 

About  80,000  sacks  of  flour  of  60  okes  each  are  imported 
annually  from  Smyrna.  A  flour  mill  here  would  probably  prove 
remunerative. 

All  other  needs  of  the  place  are  supplied  from  Smyrna. 
(602)  K 
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VOURLA. 


Agriculture. 
Vineyards. 


Olives. 


The  cultivation  of  the  vines  is  practically  the  only  form  of 
agriculture  here.  Unfortunately,  phylloxera  appeared  in  1892, 
and  no  proper  steps  having  been  taken  to  prevent  its  spread,  the 
disease  has  made  terrible  ravages.  Some  American  plants  have 
been  imported,  but  with  little  success,  no  previous  study  having 
been  made  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil. 

The  olive  trees  are  mostly  planted  in  the  vineyards,  and  as  the 
owners  of  the  vines  and  of  the  olives  are  distinct  and  separate, 
much  injury  and  neglect  results  on  both  sides. 


Baisins. 


OUres. 
Cereals. 


1899. 

In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  phylloxera,  the  crop  of  raisins  in 
1899  amounted  to  52,000  quintals.  Most  of  these  were  sent  to 
Germany, 

The  price  was  high  at  the  beginning,  as  much  as  180  pias.  the 
quintal  being  paid  for  the  best  qualities;  but  it  fell  later  to  120  pias. 
for  the  same  qualities. 

No  effective  steps  to  combat  the  disease  have  yet  been  taken. 

As  was  to  be  expected  after  last  year's  big  crop,  the  yield  tliis 
year  was  very  small,  only  900  quintals. 

Many  of  the  vineyards  which  had  been  ravaged  by  phylloxera 
were  sown  with  cereals,  and  some  15,000  okes  of  wheat  and  barley 
were  exported. 
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jBeport  on  the  Trade  and  Commei^ce  of  the  Consular  District  of 

Salonicafor  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consular  Assistant  Avalon  Shipley. 

(ReceiTed  at  Foreign  Office,  June  12»  1900.) 

This  report  has  been  drawn  up  without  knowledge  of  the 
BQurces  from  which  information  contained  in  former  reports  on 
the  trade  of  Salonica  was  obtained  No  comparisons  with  the 
pceceding  years  have  been  attempted.  « 

The  present  returns  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  bills- 
of*lading  of  ships  calling  at  Salonica,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  this 
system  a  statement  has  been  arrived  at  which,  though  probably 
not  absolutely  accurate,  is  as  accurate  qa  any  Consular  report  can 
be  from  places  where  there  are  no  official  statistics  whatever. 

The  following  tables  are  annexed : — 

A.— Shipping. 

B. — Greneral  exports. 

C. — Export  of  skins. 

D. — ^E3qK)rt  of  cereals. 

E. — General  imports. 

F. — Import  of  cotton  manufactures,  &c. 

G. — Passenger    and    goods  traffic  of    the  Oriental  Kailway 

Company. 

In   previous   trade  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Direct  twd^ 
inestimable  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  British  trade  in  relttioDB, 
Macedonia  and  elsewhere  if  British  manufacturers  would  follow 
the  example  of  foreign  firms  in  sending  trained  representatives  to 
push  their  intarests  in  this  province. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  lately  of  British  trade  bein<4 
supplanted  in  special  articles  hy  that  of  other  countries.  One 
merchant  writes  that  business  in  British  earthenware  has  practi- 
cally ceased  aince  British  commercial  travellers  have  stopped  their 
regular  visits,  and  the  same  story  is  heard  on  all  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  little  by  little  British  trade  is  dwindling  in  these  parts, 
and  when  finally  British  manufacturers  do  open  their  eyes  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  it  will  probably  be  too  late  to  retrieve  interests 
lost  by  their  own  negligence. 
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I  SALONICA. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  articles  for  which  travellers 
are  urgently  needed: — ^Earthenware  (cheap  qualities);  hardware; 
jiaper  (especially  writing  paper,  the  Austrian  being  of  a  far  inferior 
(quality);  leather  goods  (of  which  none  from  England  exist  in  the 
market);  combs  (of  all  kinds);  clocks  and  watches;  soaps  and 
perfumery ;  sewing  machines ;  umbrellas  (materials  coming  from 
Geimany,  England  could  easily  compete) ;  haberdashery  (of  all 
kinds) ;  cutlery  (specially  needed  to  oust  flagrantly  (Jerman 
"  Sheffield  ") ;  wall-paper  (a  large  demand  for  cheap  qualities). 

Commercial  agencies  or  museums  similar  to  those  established 

by   America,  Austria-Hungary,  &c.,  are    urgently   required    in 

Turkey  to  represent  British  firms  willing  to  enter  into  business 

relations  with  these  parts,  to  send  them  weekly  reports,  samples^ 

i&c,  and  to  advise  them  as  to  necessary  changes  in  their  methods. 

Decrease  in  It   is  an  undeniable  fact  that  British  trade  in  Macedonia  is 

British  trade   rapidly  dwindling,  nor  are  the  reasons  far  to  seek.     Absence  of 

ac    onia.  ^jjj^^^.    relation   between   Great   Britain   and   this  province,  high 

freights,  dislike  of  British  merchants  to  giving  credit,  and  increased 

energy  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  especially  Italy,  are  among 

them. 

Twenty  years  ago,  British  merchants  being  practically  sole 
importers  could  dictate  their  own  teims  to  buyers  in  Mac^onia. 
But  now  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  are  so  developing  their 
commerce  as  to  easily  supply  goods  once  supplied  only  by  England, 
it  is  absurd  of  the  former  to  cling  to  their  ready-money  system. 
From  three  to  six  months*  credit  is  what  buyei*s  expect,  and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  for  cash  from  England  articles  of 
which  Germany  supplies  them  an  excellent  imitation  on  easy 
terms,  or  for  which  they  have  to  wait  some  six  months  before 
being  paid  by  retail  merchants. 

The  result  of  the  non-existence  of  direct  trade  relations  with 
England  is  that  either  British  goods  are  not  in  the  market  at  all 
or  they  are  retailed  by  foreign  merchants,  who  sell  them  at  vastly 
increased  prices  in  order  to  secure  a  more  ready  sale  for  their  own 
inferior  articles. 

Further  many  foreign  goods  bear   British  marks.     This  is 
especially   the    case    in    the    interior;     the    large    majority    of 
"  Sheffield  "  wares  come   from  Germany,  and  are  thus  naturally 
much  depreciated. 
Fez  caps.  This  Consulate  has  for  years  been  urging  British  manufacturers 

to  seize  the  opportunity  aftbrded  them  by  the  rise  in  prices  in  fez 
caps,  and  open  a  fresh  and  lucrative  trade  for  British  goods. 

The  Austrian  manufacturers  finding  they  had  a  complete 
monopoly  in  this  article  raised  the  prices  some  50  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Consul-General  Blunt  at  once  wrote  to  mention  his  conviction 
that  here  was  a  great  chance  for  Great  Britain  to  supply  an  article 
the  value  of  which  in  this  province  alone  amounts  to  close  on 
50,000/.,  seeing  that  the  wool  has  always  come  from  Australia 
through  Bradford,  and  that  the  machinery  used  was  identical  with 
that  used  for  making  stockings.  But  beyond  a  few  casual 
enquiries  no  interest  was  aroused. 
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Now  a  certain  Oi»man  Dei'oscb,  acting  for  Jewish  merchants 
of  this  town,  has  obtained  a  concession  for  the  manufacture  of 
fezzes,  including  a  dispensation  for  eight  years  from  all  import 
duties  on  materials  and  machinery  necessary  to  their  manufacture. 

The  transit  trade  oi«eo  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  Transit  trade. 
Salonica  has  heen  practically  desti-oyed  by  the  railways.  What 
goods  destined  for  the  interior  of  Macedonia  do  n«it  reach  it  dii*ect 
by  rail  are  canied  by  vessel  to  the  Black  Sea  and  sent  inland  by 
river  or  raiL  Servia  alone  is  still  supplied  through  Salonica,  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  to  about  1,800  tons  of  a 
value  of  some  225,000/.     Of  these  close  on  1,600  tons  are  cottons. 

Unforeseen  dilficulties  have  further  retarded  the  construction  Harbour 
of  the  port,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  completed  in  the  ^^^^ 
specified  time  of  three  years  fi*om  this  date.  At  least  twice,  the 
ground  has  given  imder  the  harbour  walls,  and  it  is  even  now 
uncertain  whether  a  firm  basis  has  been  I'eached  or  whether  as 
before  it  is  a  mere  stratum  of  mud  and  sand  which  will  give  again 
under  the  weight  of  the  stonework.  If  this  does  not  happen  half 
the  work  is  reported  completed. 

The  Constantino])le  Chamber  of  Connuei'ce  has  lately  addi*essed  3fine8, 
two  letters  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  relative  to  mining  enter-  mining,  and 
prise  in  Turkey.  minerals. 

In  the  first,  dated  March  3  last,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  consequence  of  protests  raised  by  the  Embassies,  an 
Imperial  Irade  recently  issued,  virtually  forbidding  the  acquisition 
by  foreigners  of  mining  rights  in  Turkey,  has  apparently  been 
suspended  ;  but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  previous  Imde  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  prospecting  licences  and  inferentially  the 
transfer  of  such  or  of  mines  from  Turkish  subjedts  to  foreigners 
has  been  similarly  suspended. 

The  mining  industry  is  the  chief  British  investment  in  Turkey, 
and  British  money  is  at  the  back  of  nearly  the  whole  industry. 
Macedonia  is  rich  in  mines  and  British  capitalists  have  alreculy 
considerable  sums  of  money  sunk  in  them,  and  are — to  judge  by 
appearances — not  unwilling  to  sink  yet  larger  sums,  certainly  a 
larger  percentage  in  mining  than  in  any  other  enterpi-ise. 

The  second  letter,  dated  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  refers  to 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  Turkish  import  duty  and  suggests  the 
reforms  needed  to  promote  the  development  of  the  miuinc; 
industry — as  compensation  for  such  an  increase — the  chief 
reform  being  the  unrestricted  exploitation  of  the  country  for 
mining  purposes. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table,  giving  statistics  of 
mines  in  this  vilayet,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral  is 
exported  from  the  district  of  Salonica,  and  it  only  needs  a  settle- 
ment of  the  pending  questions  to  give  the  industry  here  a  great 
impetus. 

In  the  annexed  return  manganese  from  Strattoni  is  included  Stntttoni. 

in  mineral  exports  from  Salonica,  since  the  merchants  and  traders 

live  here  and  ships  come  here  for  their  rapers,  &c.    The  amount 

exported  actually  from  Strattoni  was  42,479  tons,  of  which  15,311 

(613)  A,  3 
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Exports. 


*€ereaU. 


Tobaooo. 


Cocoons. 
Skioa 

Wool. 


tons  went  to  Great  Britain,  17,428  tons  to  America,  6,580  tons  ta 
France,  and  3,160  tons  to  Holland. 

The  total  of  exports,  passed  through  the  customs,  amounted 
for  the  year  1899  to  101,257  tons  of  a  value  of  1,651,021/.,  of 
which  Great  Britain  claims  34,988  tons  of  a  value  of  386,312/. 

The  crops  which  at  one  time  promised  exceedingly  well 
were  ruined  by  subsequent  drought ;  they  have  proved,  as  regards 
both  quality  and  quantity,  inferior  to  even  those  of  1898,  which 
were  very  poor,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  population 
of  this  district  is  consequently  bad. 

Prices  ruled  even  and  unremunerative.  Most  business  done 
with  western  markets  was  exclusively  in  barley  and  oats,  and  that 
very  moderate.  The  outlook  for  the  crops  of  1900  is  mostly  bad ; 
continual  rains  are  rotting  them  and  tney  have  in  the  interior 
been  very  much  damaged  by  floods. 

The  1898  crop  of  tobacco  exported  in  1899  was  abundant 
and  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Prices  were  as 
follows : — 


Qyenbek  •  • 

Kir         

Parsitchtn         , 

Drama     •  •         .  •         •  • 


Price  per  Lb.  in  the  YilUges. 

From— 

To- 

«.    d. 
1    6 

1     H 
0    61 
0    8 

«.   d. 
8    S 
•      2  10 
1    0. 
0    9 

The  1899  crop,  which  will  be  exported  this  year,  is  slightly 
inferior  in  quantity ;  the  quality  was  good,  but  persistent  damp 
has  done  it  much  harm.  To  what  extent  the  leaf  has  rotted  is 
not  known. 

The  cocoon  crop  was  most  satisfactory  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.     Market  active  and  prices  high. 

There  were  good  qualities  of  skins  and  large  sales  with  rising 
prices. 

Abundant  crops  of  wool  were  mostly  exported  to  America  and 
Austria- Hungary. 
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Annex  D. — Table  showing  the  Exact  Quantity  of   Cereals 
Exported  from  the  Quay  at  Salonica  during  the  Year  1899. 


Cereals. 


Wheat 

Maize 

Rye         

Oats        

Barley     .. 

MUlet 

AmseeQ  ••         ••         ••         •• 

Yetcbea  ••        ••        ••        .. 

Poppyseed  ••         ••         •• 

Cottonseed  ••         ••         •• 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

19,178 

8,676 

3,580 

1S,809 

11,281 

849 

518 

422 

2,727 

225 


54,755 


Yaloe. 


£ 

107,869 

18,735 

13,425 

44,832 

48,992 

1,745 

1,157 

1,688 

78,748 

788 


307.474 


The  diflference  in  the  quantities  and  values  given  in  this  return 
as  compared  with  the  quantities  and  values  given  in  the  return  of 
exports  is  due  to  the  inevitable  omission  from  the  latter  of  the 
coasting  trade  in  small  Greek  and  Turkish- sailing  craft. 

The  total  of  imports  to  Salonica  amounted  to  110,422  tons  of  Imports, 
a  value  of  2,568,970?.,  of  which  Great  Britain  sent  36,395  tons  of  a 
value  of  602,694/.  These  are  the  lowest  figures  at  which  the 
importation  can  be  put.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  large  quantity 
unaccounted  for  owing,  firstly,  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
anything  like  accurate  information  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
coasting  trade,  and,  secondly,  to  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  would  account  for  a  considerable  per- 
centage. 

There  was  a  large  increase  on  the  preceding  year.  Merchants 
foreseeing  a  great  rise  in  prices  laid  in  a  very  heavy  stock,  and 
importation  for  1900  will  probably  prove  comparatively  insig- 
nificant 

Italian  goods  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Macedonia.     Hand  Italian  goods, 
labour  being  cheap  in  Italy,  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  under- 
bid other  nations  to  a  large  degree,  and  easy  freights  help  them. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.,  from  Constantinople  (entered  in  Cotton 
the  return  as  Turkish  imports)  are  mostly  if  not  entirely  British  jaanufacturea, 
goods.  Freights  to  Salonica  are  so  high  owing  to  lack  of  com- 
petition, that  merchants  find  it  cheaper  to  import  goods  by  in- 
direct Unes  (Syra  or  Constantinople),  or  in  case  of  articles  for 
which  there  is  only  a  small  demand,  such  as  cambrics,  jaconettes, 
tangibs  and  lappets,  to  buy  British  goods  from  the  large  marts  at 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna  and  to  import  from  there.  It  has 
also  been  found  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  German 
Austrian  and  Swiss  manufactures  imported,  since  the  greater 
quantity  reach  Salonica  by  Austrian  boats  from  Trieste. 

Knitted  goods  came  mostly  from  Grermany  and  Italy,  Great  Knitted 
Britain  supplying  only  superior  qualities  in  pure  woollen  flannels ;  «^"' 
whereas  a  very  few  years  ago  none  but  British  knitted  goods  were 
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to  be  found  in  Salonica,  its  rivals  now  stock  the  market  at  very 
low  prices  at  the  usual  six  months'  credit  rate  in  all  qualities. 

Petroleum.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  petroleum  imported, 

and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  prices,  due  mostly  to  the  rise 
in  prices  of  naphtha,  and  of  materials  used  in  the  making  of  the 
cases  and  tins — tin,  wood,  nails,  and  pewter — also  to  big  sales 
in  the  Far  East.  But  the  prices  once  raised,  the  Batoum  com- 
panies have  decided  to  maintain  them,  hence  at  this  moment 
great  scarcity  with  attendant  high  prices. 

Boumania,  though  not  deficient  in  oil,  is  lacking  in  capital 
with  which  to  compete  in  exportation  with  Bussia. 

Inh.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  remarkable  absence  of  British  inn, 

which  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Belgian  aiticle. 
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Annex  G. — Traffic  by  the  Oriental  Eailway  Company  during  the 

Years  1897-99. 


1 

1 
1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

1 

-    - 

1 

1897- 

1898. 

1899. 

1897.       ; 

1898 

1899. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons.      1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Alcohol      ... 

•  ••  , 

1,S29 

2,636 

8,140 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

«•• 

Beer 

•  •  • 

61 

180 

120 

•  •• 

Bones  and  rsgs 

•  ••  • 

••• 

•  •• 

2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Ceresls 
Coffee 

•  ••  , 

••• 

3,281 

1,896 

1,308 

439 

•  •• 

•  • 

••• 

... 

•  •« 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Cotton 

•  •  • 

•■• 

1 
1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

688 

Drugs 

•••  i 

47 

67      1 

68 

47 

3 

5 

Fruits,  Ac. 

...i 

118 

868      1 

296 

2,166 

4,046 

2.887 

Fomliure  ... 

•-I 

■  ■  • 

*•• 

30 

1 

••• 

38 

Glassware  ... 

886 

884 

368 

14 

24 

14 

Groceries  ... 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

68 

81 

81 

Hemp  and  rape 

••• 

8i0 

321 

220 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Iron ..        ... 

••■ 

1,060 

640 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

Leather     ... 

••• 

16 

8 

•           ••• 

112 

124 

140 

Manufactures 

••• 

16 

20 

20 

1,198 

1,080 

1,810 

Millstones  ... 

•••  <. 

•  •• 

■•• 

••• 

•  •• 

207 

Minerals    ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

60 

•  •  ■ 

311 

Packing  paper 

... 

67 

98 

47 

27 

66 

60 

Oil  and  petroleum 

•.• 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

271 

676 

Bice 

•.• 

••• 

•  •• 

869 

224 

260 

Skins 

6 

18 

2 

85 

•  •• 

2 

Soap 

'•• 

■  •• 

... 

■  *• 

••• 

26 

Steel 

876 

160 

161 

178 

179 

112 

Sugar 

2,687 

8,786 

4,434 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

Sundries    ... 

160 

128 

167 

1,179 

470 

110 

Timber 

110 

260 

488 

•  •• 

3 

•  •• 

Tobacco     ... 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

17 

21 

67 

Victuals    ... 

146 

126 

79 

111 

186 

188 

Wine 

8 

10 

12 

887 

477 

346 

Wool 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

11,488 

860 

114 

168 

Total  ... 

6,702 

12,222 

7,661 

;       7.706 

7.462 

Tbaffic  Eeturn  of  the  Oriental  Railway  Company  for  the 

Years  1897-99. 

No.  1. — ^Number  of  Passengers  Carried  by  the  Local  and 

Direct  Services. 


Number  of  Passengers. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class        ..         ..    '     .. 

1,867 

12,667 

885,061 

1,864 

18,888 

217,089 

1,266 

18,299 

167,192 

Total 

848,985 

281,791 

171.747 

(613) 
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No.  2. — Goods  Traffic. 


{•n  luggage 
OnadeTiiMM  ... 
FsttoTitetM 

Total  .« 


1897. 


Local. 

Direct. 

Tom. 
202 
12,866 
144,666 

Tons. 
82 
88 

14,811 

167,684 

14,876 

1898. 


1899. 


No.  3. — ^Transport  of  Cattle. 


Description. 

TrnckB 
Head 

Quantity. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Homed  cattle    . 
Sheep,  Ac. 
Uoraee  and  mulea 

447 

492 

86,868 

611 

626        1 
4,826        • 

407 
515 
785 

Catalla. 

1 

Annex  A. — ^Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Ca valla  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Steam. 

SaiUng. 

Total. 

NatiooaUtj. 

Nomber  of 
Venela. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
YeMelt. 

Tont. 

Number  of        m^^. 

Anstro-HnngftrUn 

French      

ItoUan      

German     

Greek 
Samlan     ... 

98 

107 

26 

1 

6 

60 

••• 

28,681 
120,912 

61,611 
1.247 
6,874 
9,974 

•  •• 

1,780 
8 

•  •• 

•  »• 

•  •• 

111 
6 

14,402 
1,611 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1,887 
46 

1,878              48,088 

116             122,423 

26               61,641 

1                 1,247 

5  6,874 
161               11,811 

6  •              46 

Total 

287 

228,729             1,904 

17,796 

2,191             246,525 

KoTB.— The  abore  reatels  all  cleared. 


i 

i 


/ 


I 
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Annex  B. — Exports. 


Articles. 


Leaf  tobacco 
Cotton  .. 
Cerealg  .. 
Hides  .. 
Wool 
Fennel  .• 
Salt  fish. . 
Srtndiies 

Total 


Lbs. 
16,600,000 
120,000 

70,000 


8,000 


£    I   Lbs. 
880,500   I  20,161,616 
2,320   '    90,000 


2;480 


200 
6,0U0 


10,000 
40,000 
150,000     1 
82,000 


16,798,000  840,500         20,483,616 


£ 
1,190,440 
1,700 

•  • 

3,200 
1,000 
860 
1,000 
2,000 


1.200,200 


Imports. 


Articles. 


Sugar    . .         •  •         •  • 
Cotton  yam  and  tisanes 

Bice 

Petroleam 
Floar     ••         •• 

Coffee 

Salt       •  •  •  • 

Soap  • •         •  • 

Metals 

OUs       

Woollen  tissues 
Alcohol,  wine  and  beer 
Sackcloth  and  hardware 
Sundries  .. 

Total     . . 


1898. 


Quantity. 

Lbs. 
8,000,000 

600,000 
1,500,000 
1,700,000 
6,800,000 

880,000 
7,000,000 

2000,00 
1,700.000 

600,000 
1,000,000 


24.380,000 


Value. 


£ 

22,000 

29,900 

12,000 

4,352 

30,000 

12,600 

14,000 

2,000 

2,640 

6,000 

30,000 

66V288 
1,000 


282,780 


1899. 


Quantity. 


Lbs. 
4,000,000 

800,000 
1.800.000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

400,000 
7,000,000 

300,000 
1,900,000 

600,000 
1,200,000 
1.800.000 


29,800,000 


Value. 


£ 

24,500 

82,000 

15,000 

6,000 

85,000 

14,000 

14,000 

3,000 

3,000 

7  000 

32,000 

15,000 

6,000 

55.700 


262,20(* 


(613) 
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Annex   C. — Table   showing  Total   Value    of  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Cavalla  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 


during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Kxporta. 

Imports. 

Country.              1 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain   . 

20,000 

80,000 

8,000 

20,000 

Turkey  .. 

120.000 

100,000 

86,000 

89,000 

Austria . . 

341,000 

600,000 

80,000 

55,000 

France  .. 

•  • 

4,000 

12,000 

15,000 

Italy      .. 

80.000 

100,000 

8,000 

4,000 

Buflsia  .. 

28,000 

85,000 

8,000 

9,200 

Egypt    .. 

115.000 

13,000 

180 

4,000 

Germany 

26,000 

60,000 

5,600 

12,000 

Roumania 

40,000 

. . 

14,000 

18,000 

Greece   .. 

*" 

• . 

•  • 

4,000 

8,000 

Belgium 

TSttWtxnA 

. . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

9,000 

iioiiana.  •         • 
India     . .         • 

y 

70,600 

258,200 

6,000 

17,000 

America 

. . 

•• 

. . 

2,000 

Seryia    . . 

Bulgaria 

J 

ToUl     . 

•    •  • 

840,500 

1,200,200 

282,780 

262,200 

Prevesa. 


Bad  state  of 
the  country, 
and  its  causes. 


Obserrations 
on  annexed 
tables. 


Hoyement  in 
the  port. 


Mr.  Acting  Vice-Consul  Con^menos  reports  as  follows : — 

The  port  of  Salahora  having  become  the  principal  port  of 
Janina,  the  Turko-Greek  war  and  the  poor  crops  of  olives  have 
combined  to  produce  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  trade  of  Prevesa ;  all 
the  merchants  and  tradespeople  are  complaining  of  the  complete 
stagnation  of  afifairs,  and  it  is  only  by  a  good  crop  of  olives,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  depend  so  largely  for  their  living,  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  country  maintaining  what  little  pros- 
perity is  left  to  it.  Janina,  as  I  hear,  is  in  a  similar  condition 
of  ever-increasing  poverty. 

From  the  annexed  tables  concerning  the  port  the  condition 
of  the  country  can  be  seen,  bearing  further  in  mind:  (1)  that 
the  Valaques  (the  majority  from  Tiracco,  on  the  Thessalian 
Turko-Greek  frontier)  are  the  only  people  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  (and  their  products),  which  they  bring  to 
Prevesa  merely  to  let  them  graze  during  the  winter  in  the 
surrounding  country ;  (2)  that  one  must  reckon  at  least  another 
3,500Z.  worth  of  imported  articles  which  are  smuggled  into 
Prevesa  from  Greece. 

The  movement  in  the  port  during  last  year  compared  with 
that  of  the  former  year  presents,  as  far  as  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
cerned, a  difiference  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  steamers. 
To  the  six  steamers  (five  Greek  and  one  Austrian)  plying  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Aota  and  touching  at  l^revesa  two  others  have  been 
added,  an  Italian,  of  205  tons,  of  the  "  Puglia  "  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  Bari  as  its  headquarters,  whicli  makes  the  trip  every 
fortnight,  and  a  Greek,  "Pylaros,"  of  111  tons,  l^elonging  to  a 
private  owner,  which  plies  twice  a  week,  with  Pylaros  of  Cepha- 
lonia  as  headquarters,  between  the  Pintus  (Patras,  Pylaros, 
Santa  Maura)  and  Prevesa. 

The  above-mentioned  Italian  vessel  carries  mails  from  Brindisi 
for  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Agency  at  Prevesa,  and  takes  them  also  to 
Brindisi.  The  only  other  real  mail  boats  are  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
and  two  vessels  of  the  Macdouall  and  Barbour  Company  (sailing 
under  the  Greek  flag,  with  their  headquarters  at  the  Piraeus); 
these  cArry  the  mails,  which  arrive  l)y  the  same  Company's  boats 
from  Constantinople  at  the  Pir^us,  for  the  Ottoman  Post  Office. 

The  commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  that  it  increases  from  year  to  year  at  the  cost  of  that  of  other 
countries,  and  it  is  only  Greece,  whose  navigation  and  industry 
are  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  which  can  compete  with  it. 

All  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  exclusively  of  British  importa- 
tion. The  exports,  too,  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  largely 
increased,  though  the  increase  is  partly  due  to  chance. 

Eussia  does  not  figure  in  the  Table  (D),  for  I  have  Considered 
petroleum  from  Batoum  as  British,  since  it  comes  to  Prevesa 
refined  from  Malta,  where  it  is  sent  in  its  natural  state. 

The  increase  in  imports  from  Turkey  is  fictitious,  since  many 
foreign  goods,  more  especially  British,  reach  Prevesa  through 
Constantinople  and  Salonica,  passing  here  as  Turkish  articles. 

The  increase  in  the  total  of  exports  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year,  despite  the  very  meagre  crop  of  olives,  is  due  to  the 
great  exportation  of  cattle  (and  their  products),  of  which  there 
has  been  great  abundance,  owing  to  very  favourable  weather  and 
fertile  pasturage ;  to  the  exportation  of  cereals  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  attributable  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Epii-us  plains,  when  (as  was  the  case  in  the  spring  of  1899)  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  rain ;  and  finally  to  the  exportation  of  coal, 
which,  though  only  recently  started,  has  already  reached  an 
important  figure. 

Imports  have  only  very  slightly  increased.  An  unusual  quan- 
tity of  cottoifs,  woollens,  and  silks  have  been  imported,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  villagers  profiting  by  the 
little  money  they  have  put  by  (due  to  the  good  cereal  crops)  are 
beginning  to  replace  what  they  lost  in  the  late  war. 

Further,  all  kinds  of  wood  (excepting  firewood)  have  been  in 
extraordinary  demand,  more  especially  that  used  for  the  cases  and 
barrels  for  the  exportation  of  cheese,  butter,  &c. 

Soap,  which  has  only  just  begun  to  be  imported  from  Greece, 
has  already  attained  a  considerable  figure,  and  competes,  as  to  the 
quality  and  price,  with  the  native  article. 

The  population  of  Prevesa  and  its  villages  is  11,000  or 
12,000.    There  are  no  official  statistics. 

Public  health  has  on  the  whole  been  good.     There  were  a  few 


Mail  boaU. 


Trade  with 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


Rnasia. 


Turkey. 


Exportation. 


Importation. 
Cottons,  &c 


Wood. 


Soap. 


Population. 
Public  health , 
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Agriculture. 


cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  town  of  Prevesa  and  in  the  village  of 
Douviana  among  the  children,  of  whom  14  died  of  it.     The  anti- 
diphtheria  serum  was  a  great  success. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


Annex  A. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Prevesa 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


SaOing 

. 

Steam. 

Tol 

Number  of 
Veeaelt. 

Al. 

NatkmaUtj. 

Number  of  ' 
Veisels. 

Tom. 

Number  of 
Veiiela. 

Tons. 

Toot. 

Britisli       

Aosuro-BongmiiMi 

Ottoman    ... 

Greek 

lulian       

1 
... 

5 
598 
380 

1 

•  •  • 

91 

3,953 

7,163 

184 

2 
115 

2 

297 

20 

1,054 
19.435 

1.660 
51,465 

4,100 

2 
120 

eoo 

677 
21 

1,054 
19.526 

5,618 
61,628 

4,234 

Total      

,,  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

984 

•  •• 

11,341 

•  •• 

436 

•  •• 

80,714 
- 

1,420 
1,785 

92,055 
98,761 

Cleared. 

Ste 

Sailing 

Total. 

Nadonalitr. 

Number  of 
Veeaelf. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
VeiMl*. 

Ton». 

Number  of 
Vesaeli. 

Tom. 

BriUsh 
Auitro-Hangarian 

vrees        ...       ... 

Italian       

•  •• 

*       i 
590 

878 

1 

•  •• 

91 

3,903 

7,111 

134 

2 

115 

'             2 

297 

20 

1 

1,054 
19,43.^ 

1,660 
54,465 

4,100 

2 

120 

592 

675 

21 

1,054 
19,526 

5,563 
61,576 

4,234 

Total      

,,  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

974        i 

... 

1 

11,239 

•  •• 

436 

••• 

80,714 

•  •  • 

1,410 
1,778 

91,953 
98,597 
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Annex  B. — RETURN  of  Piincipal  Articles  of  Export  from  Prevesa 

during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 

Lbs.    .. 

Quantity. 

] 

!   Value. 

1,600 

For  - 

Wool       .. 

84,000 

Anstria-TTiiTigary 

Batter     . . 

ft      •  • 

70,000 

1,100 

Greece 

Cheese     . . 

*•      •  • 

1,008,000 

7,500 

^gypt,  two  thirds ;  Turkey, 
one-tbird 

Olive  oil . . 

>t      *  * 

120,000 

j      1,500 

Roumania,  seven-eighths ;  Tur- 
key, one-eighth 

Olives 

>•      *  * 

840,000 

;     2,000 

1 

Great  Britain, one-half;  Ejrypt 
one-half 

Yalonea  •• 

»      *  • 

560,000 

800 

Austria-Hungary 

Cereals    . .         •  •  » 

400,000 

1,000 

Austria-Hungary,  five-sixths ; 
Greece,  one-sixth 

Fish        •  •         . . '    „      • . 

54,000 

800 

Turkey,  two-thirds ;  Greece, 
one-tbird 

Fish-roe  ..         ..      „ 

5,600 

600 

I  Turkey,  five-sixths;  other 
countries,  one-sixth 

Skins      ••         ..    Namber 

42,000 

1,800 

Austria-Hungary 

Cheese     •  •         « •  ^        tf   % 

45,000 

6,000 

'  Italy,  two-thirds ;  Great 
Britain^  one-third 

Animals  . .         . .  j        ^ 

4,000 

7,500 

Great  Britaiu,  one  -  half; 
Greece,  one-half 

Goal        ••         ..    Tons  .« 

1 

2,000 

3,000 

Turkey,  one-half;  Greece,  one- 
half 

Olive  reddnes    . . :      „    •  •             ^^0 

600 

Greece 

Yellow  fustic      . .  • 

1,200 

Austria-Hungary,    two-thirds ; 

> 

France,  one  third 

•  • 

86,800 

Total         from  : 

Janina        vU 

♦ 

Prevesa 

•• 

•  • 

1,785 

Total   .. 

•  • 

88,685 

„      for     the 

year  preceding 

•  • 

81,700 
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Annex   C. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Prevesa 

during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 

Lbs.  .. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 
2,100 

Prom— 

Sagar 

800,000 

Austria-Hungaty 

Coffee      . . 

>»      •• 

48,000 

800 

Austria  •  Hungary,  three  - 
fourths ;  Ital.v,  one-fourth 
(from  America) 

Flour 

it      •• 

2,100,000 

8,000 

France,|two-thirdH ;  Rnumania, 
one-third 

Jtause                •  • 

i»      •  • 

980,000 

3,000 

Turkey,  seven  -  eighths  ; 
America,  one-eighth 

Barley     . . 

>f      •• 

490,000 

800 

Turkey 

Rice 

w           •• 

97,000 

400 

Turkey,  three-fourths  (from 
India) ;  Italy,  one-fourth 

Soap        . .         . . 

>»        •• 

84,000 

760 

Greece 

Wine 

barrels 

8.000 

1,600 

Greece 

SpiriU     . . 

>» 

1,000 

2,000 

Austria-Hungary 

Cogoac    . . 

»» 

150 

800 

Greece 

Rum 

$r 

150 

250 

Great  Britain 

Petroleam 

Boxes 

8,600 

950 

Great  Britain  (from  Russia) 

Cotton  goods 

•  • 

.. 

4,000 

Great  Britain,  two-tbirds ; 
Germany,  one-third 

Woollen  goods  . . 

•  • 

2,600 

Great     Britain,     two-tbirds 
Germany,  one-third 

Silk  goods 

.  • 

• . 

1,800 

Italy,  two-thirds ;  France,  one- 
third 

Hardware 

* . 

1.600 

Turkey  Crom  Great  Britain) 

Glassware 

.  • 

600 

Austria- Hungary 

Lfoather  •• 

• . 

1,100 

Greece,  two-tbirds ;  Italy,  one- 
third 

Timber    . . 

.  • 

_  • 

1,600 

Austria-Hungar}' 

Stationeiy 

•  • 

500 

Austria  Hungary,  two-thirds ; 
Italy,  one-ihird 

Other  articles     . . 

1 

,, 

4,000 
87,7£0 

Different  countries 

Total  for  Janina 

viA  Prevesa  . . 

•  • 

8.100 
46,850 

• 

Totol  .. 

„      for     the 

year  preceding 

•  • 

40,600 
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Annex   D. — ^Table  showing  Total   Value  of  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Prevesa  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 


during  the  Years  1899-98. 


ExporU. 

Imports. 

Country. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain 

6,000 

3,500 

7,600 

2,000 

Austria-Hunearj 

7,485 

7,400 

9,116 

9,000 

Italy 

4,000 

8,000 

2,280 

2,000 

France 

600 

1,000 

6,466 

6,200 

Germany 

600 

•  • 

1,746 

•  • 

Turkey 

6,000 

1,280 

10,000 

15,200 

Greece  .. 

7,200 

2,800 

4,800 

8,000 

Buflsia 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3,700 

Boumania 

1,800 

120 

1,800 

3,000 

Egypt 

6,000 

12,000 

100 

800 

Belgium  and  Switzerland 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1,156 

700 

Other  countries 

600 

600 

1,300 

1,000 

Total     . . 

S8,585 

31,700 

45,850 

46,600 
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Mr.  Vice-Consul  Fontana  reports  as  follows : — 
The  total  of  imports  to  the  vilayet  of  Kossova  during  the  year 
1899  amounted  to  413,270/.,  showing  a  small  increase  upon  the 
total  imports  during  1898,  which  were  399,300Z.  Exports 
reached  a  total  value  of  180,780/.,  against  the  preceding  year's 
total  of  191,800/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  about  11,020/.  The  value 
of  the  wine  and  grape  export  to  Bulgaria  and  Servia  during  1899 
shows  a  fall  of  one-third,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extremely  abundant  yield  of  grapes  throughout  Servia 
last  year.  The  sheep  and  oxen  export  trade  during  1899  suffered 
a  decline  of  4,600/.  in  comparison  with  that  of  1898.  Thessaly  was 
the  chief  market  for  Kossova  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  Greco- 
Tiu'kish  war,  but  since  then  there  has  been  but  little  demand  for 
such  cattle  in  Greece.  There  was  a  fall  of  8,000/.  in  opium 
during  1899,  and  that  year  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
unfavourable  to  agriculture.  There  was  a  notable  rise,  however, 
in  the  export  value  of  skins,  opium  seed,  and  tobacco. 

In  the  second  appendix  to  this  report  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  1899  amounted 
to  92,040/.,  whereas  the  total  value  for  the  previous  year  was 
94,300/.  Manufactured  goods  fell  from  30,000/.  to  26,000^, 
chemical  products  from  2,300/.  to  1,300/.,  and  porcelain  ware 
from  1,800/.  to  400/.,  but  cotton  rose  from  47,500/.  during  1898  to 
51.800/.  during  1899,  soap  from  1,000/.  to  1,500/.,  and  steel  from 
200/.  to  500/. 
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The  only  exports  from  the  Kossova  vilayet  to  Great  Britain 
during  1898  were  opium  and  chrome,  to  the  respective  values  of 
24,500/.  and  2,600/.  During  1899  the  chrome  exportation  appears 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  total  value  of  the  opium  exported  to  the 
British  Isles  fell  to  17,400/.  So  that  whilst  the  value  of  British 
imports  (to  Kossova)  declined  only  to  the  extent  of  2,260/.,  the 
value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  decreased  by  9,700/. 

Austrian  goods  largely  preponderate  in  the  import  trade  of 
this  vilayet,  although  not  a  small  proportion  of  those  goods  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  mere  refuse  of  the  Austrian  markets.  The 
prices  naturally  are  low,  and  however  inferior  in  quality  the 
supply  may  be,  the  demand  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
critical.  Commercial  travellers  representing  Austrian  firms, 
furnished  with  price  lists  and  catalogues  in  the  Slav 
languages,  and  priced  in  the  local  currency,  travel  through  the 
vilayet  and  meet  with  success  in  obtaining  commissions 
from  the  local  merchants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  belong 
either  to  the  Servian  or  Bidgarian  communities.  British  com- 
mercial travellers  are  unknown  here,  and  the  few  circulars  sent 
to  me  by  British  firms  since  my  arrival  at  Uscub  last  July,  have 
been  in  English  with,  of  course,  the  English  scale  of  weight  or  i 

measure,  and  with  (or  without)  prices   in  the  currency   of  the  ' 

United  Kingdom.  Such  documents  are  of  very  little  value  in 
this  region  where  the  English  language  is,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  practically  unknown.  British  merchants  might,  I 
am  told,  find  a  rapidly  increasing  sale  for  their  goods  in  Kossova 
by  furnishing  circulars  or  price  lists  in  one  of  the  local  Slav 
languages  (Servian  or  Bulgarian),  and  adopting  the  French 
metricfid  system  for  the  purpose  in  view,  as  British  manufactures 
and  materials  are  sought  after  as  being  superior  in  quality  and 
more  durable  in  wear.  The  higher  prices  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  superiority  and  durability  of  the  articles  sup- 
plied, and  such  articles  would  undoul)tedly  supplant  little  by  little 
the  cheap  but  comparatively  worthless  importations  from  other 
sources.  British  cloth  and  artisans*  tools,  for  instance,  might, 
amongst  oiher  goods,  find  a  widening  market  in  the  vilayet  of 
Kossova. 
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Appendix  I. — Exports  from  Kossova. 


Articles. 


•  •  I 


Wine 

Onpes 

Batter 

ChecBe 

Wool 

Sheep 

Oxen 

Sheep-ekins.. 

Lamb-skins. . 

Kid-Bkins    . . 

Goat-skins  .. 

Cordwain    . . 

*'  Morocco  '*  leather 

Game,  renison 

Chrome 

Com 

Bran 

Rice . . 

Haricot  beans 

Onions 

Barley 

Oats.. 

Maize 

Bye.. 

Tobacco 

Apples 

KossoTa  fancy  goods 

Skin  remnants 

Mugwort    . . 

Opium 

Opium  seed. . 


Destination. 


Servia,  Bulgaria 

idervxa    « •  •  •  • . 

Salonica 

Sslonica,  Consautinople 

Austria-Hungary 

Constantinople,  Asia  Minor  .  • 

Coix8t4intinople,  Salonica 

Austria-Hungary 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany   . . 

France,  America 

Austria-Hungary,  France,  America 

Austria- H  ungary 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany  . . 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany   .. 

France,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary 

Servia,  BnlgariH,.Austria-Hnngaiy, 

Italy,  Austria-Hungary 

Servia 

Constantinople;  Salonica 

Servia    . . 

Servia,  Austria-Hungary 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary 

Servia 

Germany 
Salonica,  Egypt 
Austria-Hungary 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Servia 
Austria- Hungary,  Germany 
Belgium  . .         . . 

United  Kingdom,  America 
Greece,  Belgium 


Salonica 


Total 
Value. 


Totol 


£ 

1,000 

1,400 

3,400 

9,400 

1,800 

7,200 

1,200 

700 

6,300 

4,300 

2,600 

6,800 

2,600 

1,600 

18,200 

35,000 

900 

1,000 

10,200 

120 

3,800 

18,600 

1,700 

5,800 

18,000 

60 

800 

600 

300 

18,600 

2,600 

180,780 
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Imports  to  Kossova. 


Articles. 


Source. 


ToUl 
Value. 


Cotton 

yy       reel  •  •         •  • 
Clothes 

Jewellery  . . 
Food  materiils 

■SllK  •  •  •  •  • . 

Steel 
Manufactured  goods 

Coal 

Wines  •  • 

Shoemakers*      tools 

and  material 
Brushes       •  •         • . 
Glassware    .  • 
Wood,  planks 
Fruit  . .         » • 

Sacking,  Jute 
Fancy  articles 
Coffee  . .         •  • 

Sugar  . .         •  • 

Chemists'  drugs     • . 

Matches      •  •         . . 

Candles 

Perfumery  .. 

Metals 

Chemical  products  . 

Paints . 
Iron..         •• 

Beer..  •• 
Cast-iron  .  • 
Spices         ..^ 

Rice 

Furniture   . . 
Porcelain  and  china 
Oils  ..         k. 

Alcohol 
Petroleum   .. 
Lace. . 
Leather 

Soap 

Wax 

Flour  . • 

Paper 

Cognac  and  liqueurs 

Itussian  tea .  •         •  • 

Machines     .  • 

Musical  instrumenta 


United  Kingdom,  Ita*}*,  Austria-Hungary   . . 

Oermany,  Austria- Hungary 

United  Kinp^om.  France,  Russia,  Germany, 

Aostria-Hnngary,  Sweden 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany   .. 
France,  Italy    .. 
Frincp,  Ttnly,  Anstria-Hungary 
United  Kirgdoui,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany 
United  Kingcioni,  France,  Austria- Hungary, 

Germany,  Switzerland,  &c. 
Servia  . .         . .         . .         . .         • . 

Italy,  Austria-Hungary 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 

Italy,  Germany. . 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium 

Austria- Uuugary,  Roumania  . . 

Smyrna,  Crete,  Greece 

United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium 

Austria-Hungary,  Oennany  . . 

Trieste,  Marseilles,  Hamburg 

Anstria-Hungary 

Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland;  France, 
Italy,  Germany 

Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden       . .         .  • 

Holland  - .         . .  ••  • . 

Germany,  Aufitria- Hungary*,  France.. 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary 

United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany 

(Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary . . 

United  Kingdom.  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany 

Belgium,  Anstria-Hungary,  France  . . 

Trieste,  Hamburg,  Marseilles 

Italy,  Hamburg  

Austria-Hungary         

United  Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany 

United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Austria-Hungary' 

Austria-Hungary 

Batoum 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia .. 

Rangoon,  Zanzibar,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom,  Austria- Hungary,  Franee 

Bosnia •• 

Russia 

United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Anstria-Hungary 

France,  Greece.  •         . .         . .         .  • 

Russia   ..         ..         ..         

Germany,  Austria-Hungary   . . 

Germany  

Total  


£ 

56,000 

4,000 

8,400 

270 

500 

3,800 

5,600 

98,200 

1,400 

50 

1,800 

SOO 

4,600 

2,000 

10,600 

5.700 

900 

18,600 

37,500 

2,400 

2.200 

800 

600 

9,200 

4,600 

3,400 
26,700 

600 

3,800 

3,400 

6,200 

600 

2,700 

4,000 

8,000 

18,900 

6,200 

28,000 

7,000 

180 

600 

10,800 

2,000 

70 

6,600 

100 

413,270 
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Appendix  IL 

The  only  export  from  Kossova  to  Great  Britain  during  1899 
was  opium,  to  the  total  value  of  17,400/. 


Imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Kossova  during  1899. 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Clotbes 

Manofaetiured  goods 

Shoemaken'  looU,  fto. 

raper         .  • 

Oil*.. 

Porcelaia  and  chinaware 

Soap 

Ckemkal  prodacta . . 

Iron . . 

Sacking  and  joie    . . 

Steel 

Metali  and  meM  ware 

Total 


Yaloe. 


£ 

61,800 

840 

26,000 

800 

600 

800 

400 

1,600 

1,800 

1,600 

2,700 

600 

4,800 

92,040 


r6i3) 


c 
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MONASTOL 


MONASTIR. 


Mr.  Consular  Dragoman   Pissurica  sends  the  following  four 
tables : — 

Bbtubn  of  Imports  to  Monastir  during  the  Year  1899. 


ArtielM. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

From — 

Tons. 

£ 

Alcohol 

600 

8,600 

A  ostria-Hungary 

Coffbe • 

SCO 

10,000 

Aostria-HnnKaiy  and  Belgium ; 
low  prices  and  much  ipecolation 

Sogar      

1,800 

18,000 

Aostria-Hongary 

Tobaceo 

120 

42,000 

The  interior;  10,0001.  worth 
through  the  Regie,  the  rest 
smuggled,  chiefly  by  soldiers 

Salt        

1,500 

8,000 

The  interior 

Petroleum 

1,200 

10,000 

Russia ;  diminution  in  quantitiei^ 
owing  to  high  prices 

Soap        

160 

6,000 

The  interior 

Groceriea,  Ac    .. 

550 

22,000 

Attstiia-Hungaiy,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy 

Ohemicala 

80 

6,500 

Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy 

Skins 

70 

10,000 

France,  Italy,  and  the  interior 

Metals 

1,800 

12,000 

Belgium  and  Great  Britain 

Hardware  and  drags    • . 

500 

20,000 

Aostria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Great 

■ 

Britain,  and  Germany 

Paper      

800 

6,000 

Austria-Hungary,  Bel^um,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany 

Cottons  and  shirtings- 

Cottons  (85,000|  pieces) 

850 

28,500 

200  tons  from  the  interior  and 
Salonica,  and  150  tons  from 
London  and  Manchester 

ShirtingB  (15,000  pieces) 

65 

15,000 

Mostly  from  Great  Britain 

Linen,  wool,    silk,    and 

700 

60,000 

Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 

cotton  manafactares 

Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy ; 
decrease  in  consequence  of  lood 
manu&ctures 

Sundries.. 

050 

18,000 

Switzerland,  Greece,  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, Senria^  fte. 

Total  .. 

9,845 

290,500 

M0NA8TIR. 
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COUNTHIES 

Imported  from. 

Country. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Ansiria-Himgaiy 

87,000 

Increase  of  79,600/.  on  1897 

Great  Britain.. 

86,000 

Decrease  of  72,0002.  on  1897 

Bdlgiam 

18,000 

luoreaae  of  16,0002.  on  1897 

Germany 

17,000 

Increase  of  10,6002.  on  1897 

France 

12,000 

Decrease  of  14,0002.  on  1897 

Botaia 

10,000 

lUly 

8,000 

Increase  of   8,6002.    on    1 897 ;    imports  in 
leather,  cottons,  silk«,  papers,  chemicals,, 
chocolate,  maccaroni,  fish,  and  other  small 
arUcles 

Other  countries 

11,000 

Decrease  of  20,0002.  on  1897 

Interior  of  Macedonia 

71,000 

Increase  in  manu&cture  of  soap,  linen,  paper. 

■ 

&c,  on  1897 

Total   .. 

299,000 

Details  of  Importation  from  Gi^eat  Britain  during  the  Year  1899. 


Artidei. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Tons. 

£ 

Copper,  iron,  pewter,  zinc, 

400 

4,000 

Competition  in  these  articles  is 

lead,  tin 

• 

increasing;    foreign  goods   in- 
ferior and  cheaper 

Cotton  yama 

120 

18,600 

1  Italy  haa  begun  importing  in  not 
J  inconsiderable  quantities 

Shirting 

46 

9,000 

Cloth,  ffiden,  wool,  silk,  and 

. . 

26,000 

Alsace-Lorraine   and    Italy   are 

taking  away  British  trade ;  the 
latter  especially  in  prints 

Groceries,  chemicals,  hard- 

• • 

12,500 

Mostly    German,    with   English 

ware,  drags,  biscuitfl^  &c 

trade-marks ;  oils,  colours,  drugs, 
all  Austrian  imi  tations 

Total 

•  • 

86,000 

Details  of  Exportation  from  Monastir  during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 

Quantity.    Value. 

Remarks. 

i/ereais       •  •         •  • 

Flour 

Hides 

Wool  stuffs  of  local 

maoulkcture 
Sundries     •  • 

Tons  .. 
Pieces 

•  • 

•  • 

6^000      28,000 

700        6,000 

82,000      28,000 

11,000 

3,000 

Half  through  Messrs.  AllaUni 
For  the  interior 

Increase  on  1897  of  8,0002. 

Decrease 

Total 

71,000 

• 
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Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Gonsvdar  District  of  JSrzeroum  for 

the   Year  1899 

By  Mr,  Consul  Lamb. 

(Receiyed  at  Foreign  Office,  June  25, 1900.) 

I  regret  that  I  have  little  or  nothing  favourable  to  report  as 
regards  the  recovery  of  this  district  from  the  deplorable  economic 
condition  into  which  an  unfortunate  succession  of  events,  cul- 
minating in  the  massacres  of  1895,  has  resulted  in  plunging  it 

It  is  indeed  estimated  that  the  imports  of  1899,  including  imports, 
those  from  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  amounted  in  value  to 
237,000/.,  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year  by  a  sura  of  about 
6,400/.,  but  this  excess,  distributed  over  13  or  14  different  heads, 
is  insignificant  in  all  except  certain  categories  of  textile  fabrics,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  may  be  accoimted  for  ratfier  by  the  very 
considerable  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  Manchester 
goods  since  last  spring  than  by  any  increase  in  local  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  table  of  exports  for  1899  shows   a  Bxports. 
diminution  of  over  10,000/.,  leaving  a  decrease  on   the  aggregate 

trade  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  a  dry  summer  and  various  other  causes  the  harvests 
of  1899  fell  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  below  the  average  throughout 
the  entire  district,  and  the  bulk  of  the  resulting  crops  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing practically  a  comer  in  grain,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Erzeroum 
rose  50  per  cent.,  while  that  of  barley  nearly  doubled.  On  the 
recommendation  therefore  of  the  Governor- General  an  Trade  was 
issued  in  November  prohibiting  all  exportation  of  cereals  until 
after  next  harvest.  Wheat  accordingly,  which  figured  in  the 
table  of  exports  for  1897  at  14,500/.,  and  even  in  1898  at  7,000/., 
was  last  year  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  export  of  sheep  to 
Syria  and  Constantinople  was  also  somewhat  below  the  usual 
amount,  and  the  total  exportation  of  the  year  is  valued  at  under 

148,000/. 

It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  note  that  of  the  estimated  increase  Britbh  trade, 
of  6,400/.  in  the  value  of  imports,  5,800/.  is  attributed  to  goods 
of  British  origin.  Great  Britain  has  no  share  in  the  export  trade 
of  this  district,  the  only  effort  in  that  direction  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  having  been  the  despatch  of  a  consignment  of 
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linseed  to  England,  which  resulted  in  a  loss.  She  still,  however, 
retains  the  foremost  place  amongst  the  countries  from  which 
goods  are  imported,  her  share  for  last  year  having  amounted  to 
28-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  import,  as  against  26'4  per  cent, 
in  1898. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  British    articles   of 
importation : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

£ 

Calico          

16,500 

Prints          

6,600 

Muslin         

2,200 

Cotton  yam  and  thread 

6,000 

Handkerchiefs        

1,500 

Other  cotton  goods 

1,070 

Woollen  goods        

5,200 

Linen 

350 

Metals          

7,650 

Tea..            

4,500 

Sandries 

8,280 

Total  for  1899 

54,850 

lovo       • *               .  •               .  . 

49.050 

Inereaee  ••         

5,800 

A  slight  increase  in  the  estimated  value  of  imports  from 
Russia  and  l*ersia  was  counter-balanced  by  a  falling-off  in  those 
from  Austria-Hungary,  as  well  as  in  native  products  imported 
from  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  these  trifling  variations  do 
not  seem  to  call  for  any  special  notice. 

Hussian  trade.  The  imports  from  Russia  include  cattle  (11,000/.),  petroleum 
(5,500Z.),  rice  (5,000/.),  spirits  of  wine  (1,200/.),  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton  prints  and  flannelettes.  The  latter  articles,  how- 
ever, which  14  or  15  years  ago  bid  fair  to  gain  a  hold  on  this 
market,  are  now  almost  disappearing.  I  understand  that  the 
brief  period  of  their  success  here  was  co-incident  with  that  of 
the  greatest  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble,  while  the  subse- 
quent reform  of  the  Russian  monetary  system  has  resulted  in 
their  being  again  displaced  by  the  British  and  the  German  pro- 
ducts respectively,  which  they  can  never  rival  in  quality,  com- 
peting with  them  in  the  matter  of  price  only  under  exceptional 
conditions  of  exchange. 

A  small  but  increasing  quantity  of  cotton  yam  is  being  intro- 
duced from  Italy,  and  now  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  importation.  The  general  rise  in  price  in  Manchester  goods 
before  alluded  to  is  causing  some  of  the  few  local  dealers,  who 
have  hitherto  imported  direct  from  England,  to  start  enquiries 
also  in  Italy  for  calicoes  and  cotton  cloths,  but  as  yet  I  believe 
that  little  if  any  business  has  been  done. 

Sugar.  The  most  important  single  item  in  the  list  of  imports  appears 


Italian 
cottons. 
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to  be  sugar,  tlie  consumption  of  which  averages  some  23,000/. 
per  year.  It  is  almost  exclusively  the  produce  of  the  refineries 
of  Marseilles,  and  is  put  up  in  loaves  of  about  4  lbs.,  retailed 
here  at  Is.     The  trade  mark  bears  the  British  arms. 

Tlie  consumption  of  coffee  in  this  district,  though  considerably  Coflfee. 
less  than  half  of  what  it  appears  to  have  been  20  years  ago, 
remains  stationary  at  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  viz., 
about  3,000/.  per  year.  The  quality  in  vogue  here,  as  generally 
throughout  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  a  low-grade  Rio,  and  is  imported 
■chiefly  from  Marseilles. 

The  importation  of  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  small  but  Tea, 
steady  increase,  due  partly  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  tea- 
-drinking  habit  throughout  this  district,  but  partly  also,  I  believe, 
to  the  existence  of  a  profitable  contraliand  trade  in  it  across  the 
I»  ssian  frontier.  Most  of  the  tea  consumed  here  appears  to  be 
of  Indian  growth,  imported  either  from  England  or  direct  from 
Calcutta.  The  lowest  quality  retails  in  Erzeroum  at  13  pias, 
per  oke,  equivalent  to  about  lOrf.  per  lb.  Tea  is  obviously  better 
adapted  than  its  rival  beverage  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country  and  the  temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  being  easier  of 
transport,  simpler  of  preparation,  and  a  better  calorific.  This  is 
therefore  one  branch  of  trade  in  which  I  look  to  see  the  present 
rate  of  improvement  maintained,  if  not  increased. 

I  annex  the  usual  tables  of  imports  and  exports.  It  must.  Tabular 
however,  be  repeated  that  these  tables,  though  prepared  with  all  BUtementf. 
possible  care,  represent  estimates  having  no  pretension  to  strict 
accuracy.  The  import  duty  on  goods  destined  for  Erzeroum  being 
paid  at  Trebizonde,  the  local  custom-house  preserves  no  record  of 
their  value,  and  refuses  to  communicate  even  such  meagre  infor- 
mation as  it  does  possess,  so  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  volume  of  trade  is  by  personal  inquiry 
amongst  the  merchants,  which  for  obvious  reasons  can  only  yield 
an  approximate  result. 

Absolutely  nothing  has  to  be  recorded  under  the  head  of  public  Public  works^ 

works. 

Kumours  based  upon  statements  in  the  European  press  ha\'e  Rumoured 

lecently  been  current  in  Erzeroum  with  regard  to  Kussian  P^/ji®*-*^  ^' 
projects  of  railroad  construction  in  the  province,  and  ^Htruction, 
though  semi-ofticially  denied,  they  have  nevertheless  not  failed  to 
create  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  The 
lines  at  present  suggested  are  : — (1)  an  extension  of  the  recently 
opened  Tiflis-Kars  railway  via  Sari-Kamish,  Kara-Surgan  and  the 
Passin  Plain  to  Erzeroum,  a  distance  of  160  miles ;  and  (2)  a 
line  from  Trebizonde,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Erzeroum,  the  distance 
between  which  places  by  the  existing  carriage  route  is  about  180 
miles.  The  latter  of  these  two  projects,  if  carried  into  execution, 
would  be  of  undoubted  l)enefit  to  the  country,  for  not  only  would 
it  reduce  the  time  occupied  by  goods  in  transit  betv/een  this  city 
and  the  coast  from  11  or  I'i  days  to  less  than  as  many  hours, 
reducing  freight  about  5/.  per  ton,  but  it  would  also,  sooner  or 
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later,  inevitably  result  in  the  at  least  partial  development  of  the 
great  mineral  wealth  that  indispuUibly  lies  dormant  in  these  hills. 

The  importance  of  the  fonner  scheme  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  political  rather  than  commercial  or  economical.  It  would 
facilitate,  without  materially  increasing,  the  exchange  of 
Bakou  petroleum  for  agricultural  produce,  but  it  would  not 
in  all  probability  result  in  any  considerable  development  of 
Russian  trade  with  this  region,  beyond  perhaps  the  substitution, 
under  the  system  of  drawbacks,  of  Russian  sugar  for  the  article 
now  supplied  by  France. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  there  is  any  immediate  probability  of 
either  project  being  canied  into  execution,  the  extension  of  the 
existing  line  as  far  as  Sari-Kamish,  at  the  (northern)  foot  of  the 
Soghanli  Dagh,  being  all  that  seems  at  present  in  contemplation. 

Table  I.— Showing  the  Estimated  Value  of  all  Articles  Imported 

into  Erzeroum  during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 


From  European  coimlrics — 
Calico 

PiiDtfl 

Other  cotton  goods       . . 

Woollens  and  linen 

Sugar 

Leather  . .         . .         •  • 

Petroleum  . .         .  • 

Coffee 

MeUls 

Cattle  and  horses 
Other  articles    . .         .  • 

From  Persia — 

Carpets,  rice,  currants,  &c. 
From  Turkish  provioces-^ 

Nativ'e  cottons   .. 

„       linens     ..  .. 

Other  articles     ..         •• 


•  •  I 


Total,  1899 
1898 


>i 


Increase 


•  • 


Estimated 
Value. 


16,600 
6,600 

20,250 
5,650 

23,600 
8.200 
5,500 
8,000 
7,650 

11,000 

47,370 


13,000 

1,500 

80,260 


Total. 


155,120 
87,520 


44,760 


237,400 
231,000 

6,400 
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Table  II.— Showing  the  Estimated  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 

from  Erzeroum  during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 

Estimated 
Value. 

Total. 

To  Europeao  countries — 

Furs        

Hides 

Linseed 

Other  articleti     . .  ' 

£ 

1 2,550 

9,850 

•i.500 
15,200 

1 

£ 

40,100 
107,800 

To  Turkish  provinces — 
Cattle  and  horses 
Pasdirma  (dried  meal) . . 
Other  articles 

88,200 

15,500 

4,100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

Total,  1899     .. 

„        lotfo       ••            I 

Decrease         .  • 

147,900 
158,540 

10,640 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Estimated  Value  of  all  Imports  from  and 
Exports  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1899  and  1898 
respectively. 


Country. 

1899. 

1898. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 
£ 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  .. 

54,850 

• . 

49,050 

•  • 

Persia    . . 

87,520 

•• 

35,850 

•  • 

Russia   . . 

32,250 

26,760 

28,900 

1       29,700 

France  .. 

81,3-20 

12,850 

80,910 

12,610 

Austria . . 

2y,900 

1,000 

81,060 

1,000 

Switzerland 

8,200 

•  • 

8,800 

•  • 

Other  countries 

3,600 
..        192,640 

•• 

6,960 
185,620 

1 

Total     . . 

40,100 

48,810 

Van. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Maunsell  reports  as  follows  : — 
The  past  year  marks  a  steady  improvement  in  the  trade  of  tliis 
province  especially  as  regards  exports.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  state  of  public  security  which  prevails  in  the  town  and 
throughout  most  of  the  districts  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Governor,  Tahir  Pasha,  who  has  succeeded  in  thereby  restoring 
confidence  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The   trade  with   Aleppo  has   improved,  and  the  route  from 
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Alexaiidretta  is  coming  more  into  favour,  as  the  landing  charges 
are  less  than  on  that  through  Constantinople  and  Trebizond. 

The  imports  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  high  price  of 
bread  which  has  prevailed  throughout  most  of  last  year  and  which 
still  continues,  with  a  consequent  lack  of  money  available  to 
purchase  other  articles.  This  enhanced  price  is  largely  due  to 
the  custom  prevailing  among  Armenians  of  investing  their  spare 
money  in  wheat,  which  they  hoard  in  the  hope  of  an  unfavourable 
season  that  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  an  advantage.  They 
seem  quite  regardless  of  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  increased 
price  of  brciid  has  on  their  poorer  brethren. 

The  project,  so  long  considered,  of  placing  steamera  on  Luke 
Van  seems  at  last  about  to  be  realised  as  the  contract  fur  a  suit- 
able steamer,  constructed  in  sections,  has,  I  understand,  been  given 
to  Messrs.  Yarrow  of  London.  This  excellent  result  is  mainly 
due  to  the  interest  which  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  has  shown  in 
Tahir  Pasha's  projects,  while  the  necessary  funds  are  supplied 
from  his  private  treasury. 

The  introduction  of  steameis  will  greatly  shorten  the  transit 
to  Bitlis,  and  also  to  Erzeroum  ;  as  the  distance  to  Akhlat  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  lake,  some  55  miles,  can  be  covered  by  a 
steamer  in  about  four  hours,  and  from  there  a  direct  road  leads  to 
Erzeroum.  This  would  result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  three  days 
on  the  present  route  which  hjis  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  long 
north-east  arm  of  the  lake,  indirectly  also  the  advent  of  steamers 
will  result  in  the  opening  and  working  of  the  various  deposits  of 
coal  and  lignite  known  to  exist  in  the  province. 

Sewing  machines  from  England  are  a  new  item  in  the  inipoits, 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  Small  quantities  of  soap  from  England 
have  also  begun  to  appear  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  w^ill 
probably  increase  for  cheap  varieties. 

Goloshes  and  mackintoshes  have  also  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time  from  Liverpool  and  have  given  satisfaction,  displacing 
goods  of  shoddy  materials  and  inferior  manufacture.  In  fact  a 
reliction  seems  to  be  commencing  against  these  classes  of  goods 
which  ha\e  for  some  time  past  filled  the  markets,  but  which 
are  now  being  estimated  at  their  true  value  by  the  people. 

Agricultural  implements  such  as  scythes,  sickles,  spades  and 
shovels,  are  in  considerable  demand  in  this  country,  and  I  should 
think  Great  Britain  might  replace  Germany  in  this  line  also. 
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Return  of  Priucipal  Articles  of  Import  at  Van  during  the 

Year  1899. 


Description. 


Whence  Imported. 


From  foreign  countries— 
Lioen,  calico^  and  cotton  gauze 
Printed  cottons 
Other  Manchester  goods 
Cloth  and  tweeds 

Dres^  leather 

Silk  and  satin  fabrics  .. 

Tarn      .  •         . .  .  • 

Coffee  and  tea  . . 

Sujj&r 

Lamps  and  crockery    . . 


Fczzes   ..         ..         .. 

Glass     .. 
Petroleum 

SilTcr 

Iron  bars,  chains,  and  wire 
Copper,  tin,  ammoniac 
Cognac,  preecnres,  &o.. 
Sewing  machines 
Carpets  . . 
Cotton  (raw)     . . 
Bice 


From  Turkish  provinceB — 
Scarves  and  cloths 
Rice 

"  Manussa  "  cloth 
Cotton  goods    .. 
yam 


t* 


Printed  cottons. . 

Silk       .. 

Soap 

Kurdish  clothing  and 

Oak  galls 

Dried  raisins    . . 


Great  Britain  .. 
Grcit  Uritaia  .. 
Great  Britain  . . 
Great       Britain      and 

Austria-Hungary 
Germany 
France  . . 
Great  Britain  . . 
Constantinople.. 
Marseilles  and  Trieste. 
Austria-Hungary     and 

Germany       . . 
Austria- Hungary 
Austria  Hungary 
Russia   .. 
Germany 

Germany  and  Belgium 
Great  Britain   . . 
France  .. 
Great  Britain   . . 
Persia    .. 
Persia    .. 
Persia 


Diarbekir 
Diarbekir 
Aleppo  ..         .. 
Aleppo  and  Great  Britain 
Great  Britain^  through 

Aleppo 
Aleppo  .. 
Aleppo  .. 
Aleppo  .. 
Sairt 
Sairt 
Sairt  and  Bitlis 


Total 


Value. 


»i' 


600 

1,000 

4,000 

10,000 

8,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
600 
600 


30,000  , 
20,000  , 
10,000 

26,000 

8,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 
22,000 

1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,000 

600 
1,000 

200 
4,000 
5,000 
1,000 


Total. 


£*T 


168  700 


24,500 
188,200 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Van  durinu  the 

Year  1899. 


DaMription. 

Bales    ^ 

Quantttj 

1 

2,500 

Value. 

<T 

5.000 

Whither  Exported. 

wool           •••         •••         ••• 

••> 

* 

Great  Britain  and  Pranee 

riM  footo*  balr  (tiMk) ... 

••• 

»i       ...1 

600 

t.OOO 

•»                 t« 

Goats,  sheep  and  lamlif... 

•  •• 

Number 

100,000    ' 

60,000 

SjTia,   Erzerum,  Treblsond  for 
1      Constantinople 

uides        •••       ...       •.. 

—  ' 

•  •• 

-  • 

2,600 

Europe 

Fun  (marton,  fox  and  wolf) 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

5.000 

tt 

Carpets  and  felts 

••• 

•- 

•  •  • 

6.000 

>t 

surer  work 

... 

... 

R.COO 

Consffintlnople 

Walnut  logs  for  veneering 

« •  • 

Number 

200 

2.000 

BUrseilies 

Horses       •«•       .*•       ... 

«• 

»i 

200 

l»000 

Other  TilaTeto 

BuAloes  and  oxen 

•  ■ 

t> 

••• 

2,000 

f* 

Wax  and  dried  fruiCi    ... 

«  •  • 

•M 

•  •• 

600 

Russia  and  Constantinople 

OakgaUs  ^       ...       .» 

M. 

^ 

•  •• 

1.000 

Persia 

Sheep  and  coat  skins    ... 

•  •• 

Bales    ... 

1,100 

6,000 

France 

"  M  anussa  "  and  shattakh-made 

1 

dothtng ...       ...       M. 

..• 

... 

•  •■ 

1.C00 

Erxerum  and  Constiintino|rie 

Salt  flsh  of  Lake  Van    ... 

... 
... 

••• 

•  •• 

■ 

1.000 

Persia,  Erserum  and  Caucasus 

Total  ...       ^ 

87  000 
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Report  on  tlie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  C&rmdar  D-idrict  of 

New  Orleans  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Vansittart. 

(Receired  at  FoxeiKn  Office,  February  5, 1900.) 

From  a  statistical    point    of   view    the  past   yesur   was   not  Bieview  and 
entirely   prosperous,  the  figures    exposing   a   falling-oflf   in    the  8«"**^ 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  a  reduced  movement  of  some  of  the  staple  '■®™*"^ 
products  for  which  New.  Orleans  is  the  leading  market. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
cotton  yield  in  the  New  Orleans  district,  and  the  shortage  in  the 
sugar  crop.  Although  the  sugar  crop  was  disappointing,  prices 
have  been  good,  and,  consequently,  considerable  money  has  been 
made  in  sugar  by  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  dealer  and 
speculator.  A  good  business  was  done  in  rice,  the  crop  being  large, 
and  prices  satisfactory. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  to  business,  however,  the  total 
trade  shrinkage,  as  shown  by  bank  clearings,  was  not  very  great. 
In  general  retail  business  matters  were  fairly  satisfactory,  as  any 
faUing-ofi'  in  volume  was  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the 
steady  range  of  values  affording  surer  profits,  if  not  such  large 
sales. 

There  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  manufactures.  The  out- 
put has  increased,  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  New  Orleans 
as  a  manufacturing  centre,  such  as  cheap  raw  material,  cheap 
coal,  abundance  of  labour,  imd  the  best  market  facilities,  appear 
now  to  be  recognised  and  appreciated. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  during  the  year,  a  marked  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  many  of  the  commercial  losses 
of  the  city  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  due  mainly  to  its 
unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
New  Orleans  will  eventually  possess  a  free  and  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  a  good  drainage  and  sewerage  system. 
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Bmnk 

i'lparingii 


The  statistics  of  bank  clearances  show  a  loss  from  last  season — 


SetMiL 


Bank  Cleftrings. 


1  ^ 

1898-99 :  86,991,260 

1897-98 89,894,789 

Decrease 2,408,529 


Total 

oomineroe  ol 
tha  city. 


The  total  commerce  of  the  city  is  as  follows : — 

1898-99. 


Receipta  from  interior  by  river  and  rail.. 
Importa  by  coastwise  yeflseU 
„      by  foreign  vessels 

Total  receipts 

Shipments  by  rail  and  river 
Exports,  coastwise. . 

„       foreign 


Total  shipments 


>i 


1897-98 


Tonoage. 


5,096,660 

505,819 

1,478.121 


7,080,600 


1,740,500 

512,016 

1,465,118 


8,71 7,688 


Grand  total  of  eommeroe  . . ;      10,798,288 


11,292,769 


Value. 


29,546,823 

11,997,874 

2,889,268 


43,982,965 


16,433,172 

9,55^,562 

18,024,223 


44,009,957 


87,942,922 
85,840,727 


Railroad 
basin< 


There  has  been  an  increase  as  regards  value  in  the  total 
commerce  of  the  city  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  There 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  imports  from  abroad  to  the 
extent  of  438,143/.,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  heavy  imports 
of  sugar  amounting  to  656,085/.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries 
show  a  decline  of  4,152,341/. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  railroad  tonnage  for 
the  season.  The  business  done  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 


NEW  ORLEANS. 


Quantity. 

Forwarded. 

Received. 

Southern  Pacific 

Texas  and  Pacific  . . 

Illinois  Central • 

Tazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Louisville  and  Nashville  . .         •  • 
New  Orleans  and  North  Eastern .  • 
Minor  roads           

Tons.          '          Tons. 
622,237       1          626,611 
160,878       1         688,987 
247,454      I      1,076,060 

89,649                678,196 
188,909       1          422,442 
196,707                469,086 

80,000                120,000 

Total 

Grand  total    .  • 

1,584,234      '      3,980,881 
V . , ; 

6,464,616 

As  compared  with  last  year,  the  railroad  tonnage  shows  a 
decrease  both  in  receipts  and  shipments.  During  the  year  most 
of  the  railroads  asked  for  privileges  from  the  city  that  would 
enable  them  to  improve  their  terminal  facilities. 

The  decreased  railroad  business  is  reflected  in  the  smaller 
value  of  produce  received  from  the  interior,  compared  with  pre- 
vious years. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  interior,  river  and  rail : — 


Year. 

Value. 

1898-99       

1897-98       

1896-97       

1895-96       

1894-96       

1898-94       

1892-98       

1891-92       

1890-91       

1889-90       

£ 
20,646,828 
88,490,840 
80,812,762 

26,027,604 
80,219,418 
82,116,178 
80,064,160 
40,807,498 
41,787,080 
88,629,420 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  3,944,517/.,  as  compared  with  previous 
season  1897-98. 

The  heaviest  loss  was  in  cotton,  only  2,285,000  bales  gross 
being  handled,  against  2,825,526  the  previous  year,  or  a  net  loss 
of  540,526  bales. 
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Oraiii  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  grain  trade  during 

the  past  three  seasons : — 


Bread-stuflB, 


f 

1 

Quantity. 

18v8-99.» 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats       

Rye        

■  Buiihels. 
14,167,617 
13,113.438 

2,808,019 
17,600 

Bushels. 

22,420,841 

16,310,463 

2,l81,m 

392,604 

BmOiels. 

29,466,286 

3,912,996 

849,186 
158,489 

Total     .. 

29,606,474 

41,266,982 

34,886,966 

*  Tear  ending  July  31,  1899. 

The  decrease  (11,649,108  bushels)  as  compared  with  last 
season  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  freights,  which  turned 
a  portion  of  the  giain  business  in  other  directions.  The  out- 
look, however,  is  promising,  and  there  should  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  receipts  of  bread-stuflfs  have  been  as  foUows  during  the 
season  compared  with  last  year  : — 


•  •  •        •  • 

•  •  •        • . 

•  •  •         .  • 

Quantity. 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

Flow      . « 
Meal        .. 
Grits 

Barrels. 

806,796 
79.008 
62,992 

Barrels. 

736,664 
81,260 
66,612 

NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  following   table  gives  exports   of  corn  and  wheat   by 
countries  from  August  1,  1898,  to  July  31,  1899,  inclusive  : — 


A*t                             A 

Com. 

Wheat 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

£ 

Barrels. 

£ 

England 

4,814,465 

346,605 

3,155,255 

480,180 

Ireland  .. 

2,588,984 

208,278 

72,000 

10,368 

Scotland 

144,924 

11,327 

104,500 

15,580 

France 

2,667,171 

199,380 

761,171 

112,859 

Germany 

1,646,428 

118,548 

2,446,406 

872,991 

Belgium 

114,856 

7,988 

1,422,170 

218,714 

Denmark 

990,770 

75,614 

197,570 

80,759 

Netherlands 

1,495,287 

111.759 

4,412,408 

679,786 

Austria- Hungary 

•  • 

•  • 

180,000 

27,008 

.Italy 

•  • 

•  • 

44,000 

7,040 

Spain 

86,571 

2,685 

298,701 

45,970 

British  Honduras 

9,080 

832 

•  • 

•  • 

Costa  Rica 

5,740 

542 

27,776 

4,037 

Guatemala 

139 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

Honduras 

3,865 

856 

•  • 

•  • 

Nicaragua 

81,038 

2,560 

•  • 

«  « 

British  West  Indies    . . 

7,000 

54iO 

•  • 

•  • 

Cuba 

251,981 

24,844 

«  • 

•  • 

Colombia 

917 

83 

•  • 

•  • 

Total     . . 

14,709,161 

1,106,433 

13,121,951 

2,005,242 

„     1897-98  .. 

23,029,397 

1,535,355 

16,884,331 

3,349,236 

„     1896-97  . . 

30,451,730 

1,734,971 

< 

2,950,744 

397,746 

The  grain  trade  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1899,  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  that  of  the 
previous  year  as  follows  : — 


Corn  . 
Wheat 
Oats.. 

•  • 

•  •                  •  • 

•  •                  •  • 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Quantity. 

Buthels. 
21,718,697 
11,796,644 
882.700 

84,397,041 

• 

against  34,659,206  bushels  for  1898. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  receipts  of  corn  but  a 
falling-oflf  in  wheat  and  oats. 

In  the  matter  of  flour  there  was  an  increase  from  255,328  to 
374,428  barrels,  an  improvement  of  46  per  cent. 

For  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  the  receipts  of  corn 
were  10,318,914  bushels,  or  half  those  of  the  whole  year,  while 
the  December  exports  were  3,456,522  bushels,  against  1,894,758 
bushels  in  December,  1898,  or  an  increase  of  82  per  cent. 
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Flour, 


The  following  table  gives  exports  of  flour  from  August  1, 1898 
to  July  31,  1899,  inclusive  :— 


Coontiy. 


Bngland  .. 
Gabs 

Ireland    . . 
Scotland  . . 
Ooflta  Rica 
Denmark. . 
Netherlands 
Geimany. . 
Belgiam  ..         •• 
Nicaragua 
British  Hondaraa 
Hondaraa 
Guatemala 
Colombia.  • 
France    •  •         • • 


Total 


» 


tt 


1897-98 
1896-97 


Quantity. 


Barrels. 

106,409 

44,891 

38,129 

88,986 

88,471 

32,608 

26,679 

}  9/294 

16,611 

11,368 

8,274 

7,812 

4,264 

610 

867 


Value. 


£ 

84,027 

34,904 

29,461 

27,106 

27,287 

25,056 

19,991 

14,767 

13,038 

9,126 

6,871 

6,123 

3,402 

490 

280 


301,408 
888,876 
268,376 


otUm. 


Mr.  Hester,  Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 
reports  as  follows:  — 

The  cotton  crop  of* the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1899,  amounts  to  11,274,840  bales,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  crop  of  1897-98  of  74,846  bales;  over  that  of  1896-97 
of  2,516,876  bales;  and  over  that  of  1895-96  of  4,117,494  bales. 
The  excess  over  last  year  has  been  entirely  in  Texas,  where  the 
yield  was  greater  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  Atlantic 
States  show  about  the  same,  while  the  Gulf  States  have  suffered  a 
marked  diiuinution.  # 

Compared  with  last  year,  in  round  figures,  Texas  (including 
Indian  territory)  shows  an  increase  of  480,000  bales;  the  group 
known  as  other  Gulf  States  (consisting  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Kansas)  a 
decrease  of  414,000  bales ;  and  the  Atlantic  States  (Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia)  an  increase  of  9,000  bales. 

The  year  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  The  yield  of  cotton  was 
the  largest  ever  produced,  but  while  this  was  partially  oflFset  by 
an  active  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  character  of  the 
crop  has  been  poor,  resulting  in  decreased  money  returns.  The 
season  for  gathering  the  crop  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 

The  average  commercial  value  of  the  crop  has  been  51.  Ss.  o^d. 
per  bale  against  5Z.  185.  O^d,  last  year,  71.  lis.  7^d.  the  year  before, 
and  8/.  9,9.  2d.  in  1895-96. 
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The  total  value  of  the  crop  compares  with  the  previous  five 
years  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


18fl8-99 
1897-98 
1896-97 
1895-96 
1894-95 
1893-94 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bales. 

£ 

11,274,840 

56,554,597 

11,199,994 

64,110,521 

8.757,964 

64,884,966 

7,157,846 

58,819,069 

9,901,25J 

59,407,506 

7,649,817 

66,628,627 

It  will  be  seen  by  above  table  that  the  money  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  1898-99  is  slightly  under  that  of  the  1893-94  crop, 
which  was  3,725,023  bales  less. 

Mr.  Hester  thinks  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  weather 
conditions,  it  will  never  be  known  how  much  was  lost  in  the 
fields,  but  it  may,  with  reason,  be  placed  anywhere  from  500,000 
to  750,000  bales. 

The  following  are  the  figures  : — 


Commercial  crop  of  1898-99   .. 
I^esa  old  cotton  left  over  from  1897-98 


Plus  growth,  1898-99,  marketed  in  1897-98 
GrowD,  not  marketed  iu  1898-99 


Quantity. 


Bales. 
11,275,000 
380,000 


10,945,000 

29,000 

525,000 


Deduct  August  receipts  of  new  cotton  of  the  growth  of 
1899-1900       

Actual  growth  of  1898-99 


11,499,000 

79,000 

11,420,000 


The  following  table  gives   the  commercial  crop  by  States  in 
thousands  of  bales  for  the  past  four  years  : — 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas  .. 

Florida 

Georgia     ..         

Louisiana . .         . .         •  • 
Miraissippi  •  •         .  • 

North  Carolina    •• 
South  Carolina    ..         .. 
Tennessee,  kc.     . . 
Texas  and  Indian  territory 

Total  crop 


Quantity  in  Thousands  of  Bales. 


•  •  I 


1898-99. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1,159 

1,169 

1,019 

830 

834 

922 

700 

620 

70 

70 

60 

48 

1,536 

1,536 

1,800 

1,079 

590 

740 

575 

430 

1,622 

1,627 

1,226 

860 

683 

583 

600 

384 

1,012 

1,003 

800 

664 

4U 

485 

380 

262 

3,555 

3,075 

2,248 

1,990 

11,275 

11,200 

8,758 

7,157 
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Year. 


1898-99 
1897-98 
1896-97 
1895-96 


Total  Exports  of  the  Unite^l  folates. 


Quantity. 


Great 
Britaio. 


Bales. 
3,640,473 
3,543,330 
3.018.462 
2,299.182 


France. 


Kales. 
796,6 1« 
816.386 
702,632 
466,870 


Continent 
and  Ch«nncl. 

Bales. 
3.017.415 
8,180,164 
2.260.28<* 
1,861,116 


British 

North 

America. 

Bal«'K. 

93,571 

118,6.''>7 

8(»,»SI7 

81,040 


Total. 


Bales 
7,447,975 
7,658.537 
6.052,000 
4,707,208 


Cotton 
consumption 
in  the  bouth. 


Included  under  Continent  are  exports  to  Mexico,  Japan  and 
China.  To  Mexico  they  were  16,.*>80  hales  from  Galveston, 
7,310  hales  from  Laredo,  1,389  hales  from  El  Tiiso,  &c.,  and 
3,955  bales  from  Eagle  Pass — a  total  of  29,034  hales,  against 
36,702  hales  in  1898,  and  30,180  hales  in  1897;  to  Japan  and 
China,  184,056  hales  from  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  other 
ports,  against  226,756  hales  in  1898,  and  61,106  hales  in  1897. 

Total  Exports  of  Cotton  from  New  Orleans  hv  Countries  frcnn 
August  1,  1898,  to  July  31,  1899,  inciuBive. 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Qermany  .. 

Italy 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary 

Ireland 

Denmark   .. 

Belgium    . . 

Japan 

Russia  on  Baltic 

Netherlands 

Portugal    . . 


Total 


»i 


»» 


lil96-97 


Bales. 

818,474 

820,486 

280,36S 

211.061 

137.328 

89,716 

2M62 

2.^,032 

10,091 

15.623 

9,7  JJ  7 

7,273 

7,-230 


1,917.526 
2,382.790 
2,012,884 


L))8. 

422,697, 1 69 

161,745,847 

141,075,054 

105,962,514 

68,495.566 

19,772,088 

14,530,476 

11,646,086 

9,575,010 

7,548.700 

5,R9,214 

».636,303 

8,t)07,6e0 

976  461.637 
1,197.405.876 
1,007,437,410 


4,484,328 

1,752,432 

1,514,591 

1,186,019 

805,079 

217,713 

154,923 

126,357 

104,059 

88.939 

62,400 

40.557 

89,283 


10,676,675 
13,613,420 
14  540,290 


The  season  was  one  of  the  most  active  on  record  in  the 
Southern  cotton  milling  industry.  Practically  all  the  mills  ran  full 
time,  and  many  night  and  day.  Nearly  e\'ery  mill  in  the  South 
appears  to  have  shared  in  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent 

The  activity  also  in  huilding  new  mills  has  heen  considerable. 
26    mills    were    added    during    the   year    to    the    numher    in 
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operation,  and  57  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
Altogether  there  has  been  an  increase  of  S18,905  in  the  number 
of  spindles  in  operation,  and  there  are  now  being  erected  in  old 
and  new  mills  823,354  spindles.  This,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  the  South,  would  give  a  capacity  per  annum  of 
nearly  1,750,000  bales.  Five  years  ago  Southern  mills  used  only 
719,000  spindles. 

The  number  of  mills  and  spindles  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Mills. 


Total  number  of  mUls  last  year  

Crossed  out  and  merged  into  other  concerns  and  burned    . . 


Netir  and  uncompleted  mills  added  to  list 

Total  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South     • . 


Number. 


491 
9 


482 

68 


550 


This  makes  the  net  addition  to  the  number  of  mills  a9,  against 
a  |net  addition  of  9  the  previous  year.  The  total  comprises 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  only.  STone  ai-e  considered  except 
those  that  use  raw  cotton.  An  interesting  fact  is  the  tendency 
to  build  larger  mills,  and  curtail  unnecessary  expenses. 

Spindles. 


Number. 


Total  in  operation  in  the  South  

Idle         

New,  not  completed 

Grand  total 


3,999,646 
129,092 
823,854 


4,952,092 


showing  an  increase  of  spindles,  old,  idle,  and  not  complete,  over 
1898  of  894,848,  and  a  gain  of  spindles  at  work  during  more  or 
less  of  the  pa^t  year  of  318,905. 

The  total  consumption  in  all  the  mills,  old  and  new,  for  the 
year  was  1,399,399  bales,  against  1,231,841  bales  in  1898,  and 
1,042,671  bales  for  the  season  of  1896-97,  an  mcrease  over  1898 
of  167,558  bales,  and  over  the  year  before  of  356,728  bales. 

The  increase  in  the  average  consumption  per  spindle  in  the 
mills  in  operation  has  been  5^  lbs. 

The  average  number  of  spindles  in  the  mills  of  the  South, 
compared  with  the  previous  five  years,  is  given  in  illustration : — 
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Average  Number  of  Spindles  per  Mill 


Year. 


1898-99 
1897-98 
1896-97 
1895-96 
1894-95 
1893-94 


Namber. 

9,004 
8,S63 
7,990 
7.775 
7,804 
6,486 


The  progress  of  the  industry  during  the  past  10  years  is  shown 
as  follows  •  — 


Year. 


1889-90         

1890-91  

1891-92         

1892-98         

Io9o— 94  ••           ••          •• 

1894-95         

1895-96         

1896  97         

icPT— ys  • .       • •        •  • 

1898-99         


ConBomption. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

546,894 

65,719 

• . 

604,661 

57,767 

•  • 

686,080 

81,419 

• . 

743,848 

57,708 

•  • 

718,515 

.  • 

25,833 

862,838 

144,828 

• . 

904.701 

41.863 

. . 

1,042,671 

187,970 

•  • 

1,281,841 

189,170 

•  • 

1,399,899 

167,558 

•  • 

Net  increase  in  10  years  918,224  hales. 

Consumption,  United  States. 


Total  takings  for  consamption  in  United  States, 
of  which ..         ..         •.         ..         •.         •• 
Taken  by  spinners  in  Sonthem  States  . . 
Taken  by  ^  orthem  spinners 


Quantity. 


1898-99. 


Bales 

8,589,494 
1,399,399 
2,190,095 


1897-98. 


Bales. 

8,448,681 
1,281,841 
2,211,740 


^gar. 


The  season  of  1898-99  was  a  disappointment  to  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  Although  the  acreage  was  larger,  the  total 
yield  fell  fully  20  per  cent,  short  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
season.  It  was  estimated  at  224,000  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  310,447  tons  of  the  previous  season. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  number 
of  sugar  mills  operated  during  the  season  showed  a  further  falling 
off,  small  planters  finding  it  profitable  to  abandon  the  manufac- 
turing branch  of  the  industry,  and  sell  their  cane  to  the  larger 
houses.    As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  percentage  of  kettle,  or 
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process  sugar,  has  further  fallen  off,  and  is  now  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  crop. 

The  receipts  at  New  Orleans  were  : — 


Year. 


1898-99  

1897-98  

1896-97  

1895-96  


Quantity. 


Hogsheads. 
10,513 
28,523 
88,420 
55,672 


Barrels. 
1,325,746 
1,567,842 
1,894,014 
1,082,468 


Although  the  yield  was  short,  sugar  producers  found  some 
compensation  in  the  satisfactory  range  of  prices  which  prevailed. 
While  no  very  high  figures  were  realised,  the  market  at  no  time 
dropped  to  very  low  prices.  The  refineries  purchased  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  and  the  existence  of  competition  in  the  refining  business 
was  an  aid  to  the  sale  of  Louisiana  sugar.  The  average  price 
per  lb.  was  2d,  The  competition  of  free  sugrars  coming  in  from 
the  newly-acquired  colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  does  not  appear,  90  far,  to  have  affected  this  market,  and 
it  is  now  generally  thought  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  advancing. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  output  for  the  season  1899-1900 
will  be  extremely  short,  as  compared  wich  an  average  year,  and 
the  crop  may  not  exceed  130,000  long  tons  with  an  average  price 
of  2d,  per  lb.  The  prospects,  however,  for  the  coming  season 
1900-01  are  bright ;  a  short  grinding  season  having  enabled  the 
planters  in  Louisiana  to  make  a  large  autumn  planting,  and  to 
make  a  much  earlier  spring  planting  possible. 

The  development  of  the  Louisiana  rice  crop  is  shown  in  the 
following  figures : — 


Ebcbifis  of  Eough  and  Clean  Eice  at  New  Orleans  for  the 

Last  Ten  Years. 


Rice. 


Year. 


1889-90  

1890-91  

1891-92  

1892-98  

1898-94  

1894-96  

loVO— vO    ••  ••  ..  •• 

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  


Quantity. 


Sacks. 
777,742 
892,374 
947,664 

1,777,429 
827,688 
704,746 

1,164,429 
877,400 
470,924 
684,827 


Barrels. 
7,411 
4,115 
6,640 
6,471 
6,278 
1,660 
7,692 
9,782 
8,081 
12,493 
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Lnmber. 


Within  Decent  y^ears  the  milling  capacity  in  the  country  has 
been  increased,  so  that  now  it  about  equals  that  of  New  Orleans., 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  13  rice  mills  in  New  Orleans, 
with  a  capacity  for  24  hours  of  11,000  sacks  rough  rice  of 
180  lbs.  average  per  sack,  and  an  estimated  daily  output  of  3,900 
barrels  clean  rice  of  ?mSO  lbs.  net  each.  There  are  about  12  mills 
outside  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  reported  that  a  nurabei  of  other 
country  mills  are  contemplated,  or  in  the  process  of  erection. 
Eice  ranks  third  among  the  great  staple  products  of  Louisiana, 
and  aflfords  a  livelihood  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  will  make 
any  difference  to  the  local  rice  planters,  for  rice  previously 
came  in  from  that  country  free  of  duty,  under  the  then  existing 
reciprocity  treaty. 

The  average  pric«  of  rough  rice  per  barrel  of  162  lbs.  was 
11&  6rf.,  as  against  135.  6d.  in  1897-98.  The  average  price  of 
clean  rice  per  lb.  was  2:^. 

The  receipts  of  staves  and  building  material  show  an  increase 
of  over  50  per  cent,  on  most  items,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  over 
2,000,000  in  cypress  and  oak  staves. 

Lumber,  shingles,  laths  and  bricks  manufactured  in  the  City 
show  the  following  increase : — 


Lumber  •  •         •  •         •  •         . .  Feet  .  •         .  • 

Shinglea ThooBand 

LAtbs      . .         . .         •  •         . .  »«     • . 

Brick      ..         


>f 


Increase. 


25,600.000 

14,000,060 

y,500,000 

1,500,000 


Oak  Btaves. 


Lumber  export  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  local 
receipts.  Cottonwood,  a  wood  almost  unknown  in  the  past,  is  at 
present  in  considerable  demand. 

The  export  of  oak  staves  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from 
August  1,  1898,  to  July  31,  1899,  was  as  follows  :— 


Coontiy. 


Quantity- 


Pieces. 

United  Kingdom 1,889,764 

France         2,025,327 

Spnin            I  4,907,559 

Portugal '  2,786,387 

Germany  and  Holland ,  397,780 

Belgium 72,710 

Italy  and  Austria    .  •         « i  427,409 

Domestic  porta 198,928 

Total           ;  12,654,859 


The  value  of  ahove  staves  is  placed  at  about  316,400/. 
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lu  addition  to  the  above,  8.228,922  pieces  of  sawed  and 
dressed  staves  were  exported  during  the  same  period  to  European 
ports.     The  estimated  value  pf  these  staves  is  180,000^. 

Receipts  of  oak  staves  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from 
August  1,  1898,  to  July  31, 1899,  are  estimated  as  follows:  By 
barges  and  flatboats,  4,616,832  pieces;  by  rail,  5,730,000;  and 
by  steamboats,  2,032,102 ;  estimated  value  of  total  is  268,000/. 

The  two  branches  of  the  lumber  trade  devoted  to  manufactur- 
ing in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  are  the  yellow  pine  and  cypress 
industry.  There  is  also  some  Cottonwood  worked  up  here,  while 
all  three  are  prepared  in  local  factories  for  building  purposes. 

The  furniture  factories  in  this  city,  while  none  of  them  are  Fumitore. 
especially  large,  are  doing  well  in  the  manufacture  of  medium 
and  low-priced  goods.  These  products  have  large  sales  in  the 
domestic  market  of  the  local  factories,  including  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  East  Texas,  and  South  Alabama,  while 
extensive  exports  are  made  to  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America, 
and  West  Indian  cities. 

Lack  of  capital  appears  hitherto  to  have  prevented  the 
factories  now  in  operation  here  from  attempting  to  enter  into 
the  market  for  the  higher-priced  goods. 

A  few  of  the  big  factories  of  the  north  and  east  own  extensive 
oak  and  magnolia  lands  and  tracts  of  other  woods  used  in  the 
making  of  fine  furniture,  but  the  amount  of  wood  cut  by  them  is 
ftnly  small  compared  with  the  total  consumption  by  New  York 
and  inland  factories  of  the  woods  from  the  forests  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi. 

Eighty-two  cases  of  yellow  fever,  with  a  total  of  23  deaths.  Sanitary 
were  reported  to  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  during  the  ^"^'A^**'^  ^^ 
late  summer  and  early  autumn.     Otherwise  the  health  of  the  city    *  "  ^* 
was  good  ;  and,  with  the  progress  made  in  the  drainage  works, 
paving    the    principal    streets,   &c.,   rhe   general    health  should 
continue  to  improve. 

Tlie  maritime  record  of  the  year  appears  to  be  gratifying,  and  Shipping 
shows  a  material  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  remarka 
The  steamship  agents  report  good  freight  rates.     The  firmness  in 
freight  mtes  is  due  to  the  large  demand  for  vessels  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  continually  increasing  exports  from  the  United 
States. 

In  this  port  cotton  is  no  longer  the  only  article  of  export, 
as  lumber  and  grain  are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  general  cargo.  Many 
products  of  the  West,  which  were  formerly  exported  from  other 
ports  in  the  Eas  t,  are  now  being  exported  from  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  season's  business  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  fairly  even  throughout  the  year;  the 
summer  business  being  especially  good.  This  is  an  improvement 
on  former  years  v;hen  the  commerce  of  the  year  used  to  be 
•rowded  into  the  five  or  six  winter  months,  whilst  during  the  rest 
of  the  vear  commerce  was  more  or  less  at  a  standstill. 
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Ocean 
tonnage. 


The  decrease  in  railroad  tonnage  w£ts  reflected  in  ocean  tonnage^ 
as  follows : — 


Ehtibid. 


Coastwise 
Foreign  • 


•  - 1 


Total 


Clbabkd. 

Coastwise  

Foreign • 

ToUl  

Grand  totaL 

„         1897-98 


Number  of 
Yeaels. 

ToDoage. 

296 
1,096 

605,819 
1,478,121 

1,392 

1,983,910 

612,016 
1,466,118 


1,977,188 


2,780 
2.686 


3,961,078 
4,260,867 


There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
and  clearing,  but  a  decrease  of  289,784  tons;  the  smaller 
tonnage  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  fewer  large  cotton  ships 
arrived,  whereas  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  tropical  fruit  trade 
constituted  a  large  percentage  of  the  total,  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  less  to  ship.  There  was  an  interruption  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  during  the  spring  in 
consequence  of  mud  banks  forming,  and  the  vessels  trading  with 
New  Orleans  were  subjected  to  considerable  delay  and  incon- 
venience. 

The  following  comparison  with  previous  seasons  shows  that 
the  ocean  trade  of  New  Orleans  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
construction  of  the  jetties : — 


Cleared. 

Entered. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Veesels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 

Yenela. 

1,193 
1,206 
1,275 
1,340 
1,392 

Tonnage. 

1896 

1896 ' 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1 

1,164 
1,206 
1,285 
1,346 
1,388 

1,606,827 
1,669,769 
I,9l6,3fl0 
2,119,938 
1,997,138 

1.616,640 
1,666,927 
1.890,644 
2,180,919 
1,983,940 

The  following  tables,  marked  Annex  A,  give  various  returns 
in  connection  with  the  shipping  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  year  1899  : — 
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Annex  A. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 

durincc  the  Year  1899. 

£ntek£D. 


• 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

•    Total. 

Nationality. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Amtfrican,  foreign 

and  cokstwjse  ... 

490 

672,814 

80 

87,682 

610 

610,896 

Aa»tro>  Hungarian 

16 

32,464 

1 

694 

17 

83,068 

British      

487 

1,012.780 

•  •• 

•  •« 

487        1 

1,012,780 

Danish      

22 

47.616 

•  •• 

•  t* 

22 

47,616 

Duich        

8 

11,996 

•  •• 

••• 

8 

11.996 

French      

10 

17,796 

•  •• 

«•• 

10       ! 

17,795 

46 

67,278 

1» 

14,796 

58 

82,074 

Qreek        «..        ... 

2 

3,817 

..• 

... 

2 

3,817 

Italian       

11 

21,740 

6 

3,868 

16 

26,603 

Mexican    

2 

79 

... 

•  .« 

2 

79 

Norwegian 

249 

111,647 

2 

1,419 

261        , 

112,966 

Portuguese 

«•• 

•  •* 

29 

22.042 

29        1 

22.042 

Spanish     

46 

106,986 

» 

1.748 

49 

107,784 

Swedish     

17 

11,611 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

17 

11,611 

Uruguayan 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

791 

1 

791 

Total 

1 

1,846 

2,017,421 

184 

82,886 

1,479 

2,100,266 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 


American,  foreign 
and  coastwise  ... 
Austro-Hungarian 

Briii«n      

Danish      

Dutch        

Frencn      ...       m* 
German    ...       ••. 
Oreek        ... 
Italian 

Mexican     

Norwegian 
Portuguese 

Spanish      

Swedish     

Uruguayan 

Total 


Steam. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


438 
16 

479 

24 

8 

8 

42 

2 

10 

2 

240 

•  •• 

46 
16 


1.326 


Tona. 


667.730 
32.880 

978,107 
47.182 
11,996 

62.789 

8,817 

20/)08 

79 

104,460 

106i864 
10.928 


1,961,667 


Sailing. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


76 
1 


14 

8 

2 

80 

4 


130 


Tons. 


39.671 
694 


•  •• 


16.428 

••• 
1.666 


86,811 


Total. 


1,419 

242 

23.060 

30 

2.808 

60 

#•• 

16 

791 

1 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 


608 

17 

479 

24 

8 

8 

66 

2 

13 

o 


1,466 


Tons. 


607,301 
88,483 

978,107 
47,182 
11,996 
14.641 
79.212 
3,817 
21.753 
:'J 

105,877 
28,050 

109  IH2 

10,928 

i91 

2,047,878 


Table  of  British  Sliipping  Entered  and  Cleai-ed  at  the  Port  of 
New  Orleeins  during  the  Xear  1899,  compared  with  1898. 

£ntered. 


Steam.                             Sail 

log. 

To 

tal. 

Naticmality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons.      1  ^T^  ^ 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

lovV...           ...           ...              vOi 

1898...        ...        ...           667 

1 

1,012,780 
1.099,326 

•ee 

487 
667 

1.012.7bO 
1J>99.I^ 

No^-'^  kflt^l^pp  f«l»l«d  thW  iMt  jear.  1898. 


(514) 


Ii 
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NaUonaUty. 


1899. 


•••  ••• 


Cleared. 


Steam. 

SaU 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Ve«8els. 

479 
658 

978.107 
1.076,827 

•  ■  • 

•  •* 

Tons. 


Total. 


Number  of 
Vefsels 


479 


Non.— 79  less  ships  cleared  than  last  year,  1898. 


Tons. 


978,107 
1,078,827 


Cargoes  Carried  in  British  Ships  during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 


Cotton     .. 
Cotton  prodncta — 
Cotton  seed    . . 

oil 

oilcake  .. 

meal 

soap  stock 

Com        

vf  ne&t     .  •         •  •         •  • 

JKYG  .  •  .  •  •  • 

Flour       

Staves 

Lumber 


n 
»> 
II 


»l. 


Logs 

Tallow 

Lard 

Copper 

Pig-iron 

Spelter 

Molasses 

Tobacco 


Bales.. 

Sacks.. 
Barrels 
Sacks.. 

»  •• 
Barrels 
Bushels 

M 

Sacks.. 
Pieces 

»i     •• 

Feet  .. 

Tierces 

f» 
Tons  .. 

Plates 

Barrels 

Hogsheads 


Quantity. 


1,898.761 

116,874 

253,138 

588,874 

1,015,864 

85,397 

17,475,490 

10,364.549 

1,016,824 

•  • 

654,343 

10,578,112 

4,376,630 

2,994,062 

30,998 

2,738 

26,989 

6,838 

90,671 

84,608 

92,341 

12,482 


Rank  of  ports        ^^^  TB.nk  of  ports  of  the  United  States  in  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  was  as  follows  : — 
States  in 


exports  and 
imports. 


In  exports — 1.  New  York ;  2.  Boston  ;  3.  Baltimore  ;  4.  New 
Orleans. 

In  imports — 1.  New  York ;  2.  Boston ;  3.  Philadelphia ; 
4.  San  Francisco ;  5.  New  Orleans. 

The  rank  of  ports  in  the  United  States  in  the  export  of  grain 
was  as  follows : — 

1.  New  York  ;  2.  Baltimore;  3.  Boston;  4.  New  Orleans. 

The  total  value  of  *exports  for  the  year  ended  31  December, 
1899,  was:— 19,313,195^. 

The  total  value  of  imports,  2,815,046/. 

The  value  of  exports  to  England  for  the  same  period, 
6,349,058/. 

*  Domestic  merchandise  only  in  th«  above  total  valne  of  imports.  The  Tilae 
of  foreign  merchandise  exported,  not  included  above,  was  288,581^ 
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Pensacola. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Howe  reports  as  follows  : — 

In  this  report  of  the  trade  of  Pensacola  for  the  year  1899,  I 
am  able  to  state  that  in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  usual  exports 
from  the  port,  the  quantities  and  values  exceeded  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and,  in  fact,  of  any  former  year. 

Imports  from  abroad  are  not  of  much  magnitude.  Iron  pyrites 
from  ports  in  Spain,  fertilisers  from  Germany,  s«Jt  from  Liverpool, 
and  fruit  from  the  British  West  Indies,  are  about  all  the  foreign 
receipts  here.  Principal  articles  come  from  the  northern  and 
western  markets  of  this  coimtry  for  general  every-day  use, 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  pitch-pine  timber  and  lumber  trade,  which,  as  in  the  past, 
still  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  Pensacola*s  prosperity,  has  been 
particularly  active  during  1899,  with  a  greater  margin  of  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  staple  than  for  some  time  past.  The  large 
quantity  of  wood  exported  would  have  been  even  exceeded  in 
volume  had  it  not  been  for  a  drouc;ht  in  mid-summer  causinor  low 
Streams  up  the  country,  and  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  get  the 
logs  down,  and  labour  difficulties  during  the  autumn  which  caused 
a  number  of  mills  to  cease  running,  resulting  in  a  scarcity  of 
lumber  for  prompt  shipment.  These  and  other  causes,  combined 
with  a  good  demand  abroad,  caused  a  great  advance  in  values  both 
for  timber  and  lumber,  and  at  present  prices  rule  higher  than 
known  for  very  many  years,  both  here  and  at  the  various  co\intries 
to  which  these  cargoes  are  sent.  As  high  as  16  J  c.  (S^d.)  per 
cubic  foot  has  been  recently  paid  here  for  sawn  timber,  which  is 
an  enormous  advance  on  rates  current  here  for  many  years  past, 
and  as  the  staple  is  not  coming  into  the  market  very  rapidly,  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  it  abroad  the  outlook  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  good  prices  during  1900  is  very  promising. 

In  sympathy  with  the  general  activity  in  almost  all  branches 
of  trade,  pitch-pine  freights,  both  steam  and  sail,  have  been  very 
firm  during  1899,  probably  averaging  higher  than  any  year  for  a 
long  period.  The  only  break  occurred  in  the  spring  wheii  steam 
freights  to  European  ports  ruled  from  4/.  12s.  6d.  per  standard,  to 
4/.  17s.  6rf.  •'  Pixpinus  "  form  of  charter,  or  51.  7/f.  6rf.  to  5/.  125.  6d. 
old  form.  An  advance  took  place  in  May  and  June,  when  freights 
became  much  higher  averaging  51.  12s,  6d,  and  51. 15s.  "  Pixpinus," 
0/.  7.'<.  6(/.  an»i  6/.  10s.  old  form,  with  tonnage  difficult  to  obtaiu 
even  at  these  figures.  Sail  freights  ranged  from  5/.  bs.  6d.  to 
5/.  15«.  throughout  the  year. 

The  new  Pixpinus  form  of  steam  charter  party,  as  it  is  termed, 
•drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  old  2-dol.  form  in  the  pitch- 
pine  trade  and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Many 
former  sources  of  dispute  between  shippers  and  owners  have 
been  done  away  with,  and  the  questions  that  do  arise  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  settled  with  much  less  friction  than  was  fonnerly 
the  case.  The  old  2-dol.  form  is  still  used,  however,  to  some 
(514)  B  2 


Exports 
beyond  anj 
fonner  year. 


Imports. 


Pitch-pine 
timber  and 
lumber  trade. 


Pitch-pine 
freightB. 


New  form  of 
charter. 
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More  British 
flteamera  than 
in  any  former 


Timecharters. 


Bulk  of 
exports  to 
United 
Kingdom. 

Phosphate 
rock. 


Bunker  coal. 


Population. 


Building  and 

loan 

aiBOciations. 


extent,  some  owners  apparently  preferring  it,  and  charterers  as  a 
rule  being  willing  to  accept  either  form  at  the  proportionate 
difference  in  freight.  Shippera  estimate  the  actual  difference 
between  the  two  forms  to  be  about  los.  per  standard,  without 
considering  dispatch  money  which  is  payable  under  tlie  '*  Pix- 
pinus,"  but  not  under  the  old  form.  A  comparatively  ikjw 
feature  in  timber  chartering  has  been  the  taking  up  of  some 
steamers  on  time  charter  at  rates  averajriufi:  from  8fi.  to  8s,  Gd. 
per  gross  registered  ton  per  month. 

As  regards  the  volume  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  export 
trade,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  clearances  annexed, 
that  during  the  year  British  vessels  in  number  of  tons  exceeded 
all  other  foreign  flags  combined,  and  in  steamers  particularly, 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  number  and  tonnage,  con- 
siderably beyond  such  vessels  in  any  former  year  from  this  port. 

During  the  year  several  British  steamers  were  chartered  for 
long  terms,  thus  returning  and  making  voyages  which  extended 
for  months.  At  the  close  of  the  year  several  more  such  time 
charters  were  closed. 

It  will  be  observed  by'  the  table  of  exports  annexed,  that 
although  the  bulk  of  the  Pensacola  exports  still  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Continental  ports  of  Europe  also  receive  a 
good  portion  of  the  shipments  in  certain  articles. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  Pensacola's  increasing  export 
business  is  phosphate  rock.  This  comes  from  Tennessee,  and  has 
already  assumed  laige  proportions,  promising  to  still  further 
increase  in  the  near  future.  The  quantity  shipped  during  1899 
was  139,816  tons,  valued  at  145,642/.,  against  62,620  tons  at 
65,229/.  (luring  1898. 

A  number  of  vessels  en  route  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  have  called  for 
bunker  coals  at  Pensacola  during  the  year.  This  place  offera  very 
good  facilities  for  coaling  steamers  promptly  and  the  quality  of 
coal  supplied  is  very  fair,  being  the  best  Alabama.  It  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  British  owners  having  ships  at  these  ports  I 
think,  to  compare  the  advantages  of  Pensacola  in  this  respect  with 
Atlantic  ports  of  call  especially  when  the  cargo  is  light,  and 
the  additional  weight  of  the  coal  would  not  interfere  with  the 
vessel's  carrying  capacity.  Prices  of  bunker  coal  here  for  1900 
will  be  3  dol.  (125.  &d.)  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  trimmed  and  delivered 
from  chutes.  On  vessels  calling  for  coal,  only  half  pilotage  rates 
are  charged. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  certainly  increasing  mpidly,  and  if,  as 
the  commercial  people  here  believe,  it  continues  to  do  so,  it  will 
each  succeeding  yodi  show  considerable  advance  in  the  export 
business  of  the  port 

The  population  of  Pensacola  is  also  increasing,  as  instanced  by 
the  number  of  new  buildings,  large  and  small,  which  have  been 
erected  during  the  year  in  and  around  the  town.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitAuts  is  now  put  at  20,000. 

A    great   impetus    has   been    given  to  building   during  the 
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year  by  the  two  loan  associations  incorporated  at  Pensacola, 
one  of  which  has  reduced  its  interest  on  loans  from  8  to  6  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  IVom  each*  association  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain  loans  for  building  purposes.  These  associations 
alsii  afford  a  good  opening  for  small  capitali^^Ds,  as  well  as  lor  the 
labouring  classes,  the  several  past  yearly  dividends  having  been 
very  good,  ranging  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  These  companies  are 
also  well  conducted,  and  are  very  sound  financially. 

The  electric  street  railroad  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report  Street 
has  been  extended  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  this  further  '*"^*"' 
improvement  has  also  added  new  life  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place,   many  new   buildings  having   been,  and   are   still   being, 
erected  on  its  lines. 

The  health  of  the  town  has  been  good  during  the  year,  and  Health, 
free  from  epidemic  sickness,  such  as*  yellow  fever  particularly, 
which  dread  disease  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  at  other  portions 
of  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  depth  of  water  of  the  Pensacola  bar,  the  shallowness  of  Pensacola  bar. 
which  formerly   caused  many  casualties  to    shipping,  has   been 
during  the  year  increased,  and  is  now  30  feet  or  somewhat  more 
in  ordinary  high  tides. 

As  regards  agricultural  matters,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  A^ciilture. 
former  reports  under  this  head.     At  Pensacola  and  its  surroundings 
garden  products  are  planted  and  gathered  in  abundance  for  the 
daily  use  of  the  people  here,  and  largely  supply  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Pensacola 

during  the  Years  1899-98. 


i»99. 

1898. 

Ariicles. 

Super,  feet 

4{uanttty. 

Value. 

{Quantity. 

Value. 

Pitch  pine  lumber 

•••               ••■ 

204,594,000 

£ 
639,866 

189  529,857 

348,828 

Sftim  pitch  pin«  UmbBr 

Cubic  feet 

18,155,2^39 

8lt>,975 

9,965,3^7 

249,138 

jHewn        „ 

II                   ••• 

»» 

524,924 

12.303 

509,366 

ii.sei 

Cotton 

•••               ••• 

Bales 

•  •• 

179,144 

1,102,781 

174,856 

1,046,186 

Tobacco 

•••               ••• 

Lbt. 

•  •• 

17,210,.149 

2^1,2tt7 

•  »  • 

'•• 

,1                •.. 

•••               ••• 

Hogsheads 

•  •• 

1 

... 

7,483 

149,660 

Cotton-seed  oil-cake 

Lbs. 

•  «• 

20,042,666 

87,l§40 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Tallow 

•••               ••• 

<i 

•  •• 

8,962.008 

81,622 

■  •• 

•  •• 

Lard     ... 

••»               ••• 

«» 

•  •« 

2,003,786 

21,9i4    1 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

ff        ••*        ... 

•••               ••" 

Tierces 

•  •• 

*    • 

•  ■• 

3,904 

25,876 

Phosphate  rock 

•••               ••- 

Tons 

•  •  • 

189,816 

145,642 

62,620 

66,229 

Pig-iron 

•••               ••• 

ti 

•  •• 

25,696 

82,544 

86,454 

75.945 

Coal     

■••               ••• 

_,»> 

•  •• 

77,523 

48,452 

91,623 

76,268 

Wheat 

•  .1              «•• 

Bushels 

•  •• 

750,646 

116,930 

548,416 

72,454 

Com     ...       ... 

•••               ••• 

It 

•  •• 

720,088 

65,281 

410,341 

40,364 

Flour    

•  ••               •  •  > 

barrels 

•  «• 

94,146 

78,224 

64.432 

64,4.32 

Bosin    ...        ... 

■••               ••• 

i» 

•  •  • 

132.710 

44,4'2» 

46,700 

29,187 

Cutton-seed  oil 

•••               ••• 

Gallons 

•  •• 

724,684 

28.674     ' 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Turpentine     ... 

•••               ••• 

..    "  . 

•  •• 

154,108 

15,452 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

,,              ... 

•  ••                 ■• 

Barrels 

1 
•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

10,290 

26,726 

Cotton-wed  meal 

•••               ••• 

Sacks 

•  «• 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

/6.458 

13.060 

Oak  tiayes      ... 

•••                 •• 

Number 

•  •• 

1,481,116 

21,469 

485.030 

4.350 

Cattle 

•••               ••• 

Head 

... 

4,691 

80,825 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Hogs    

t«a               ••• 

»• 

1 

•  •• 

13,849 

16,685 

•  • 

•  .  • 

Horses  •».        ••• 

•••               ••• 

»« 

*  •  *  4 

327 

6,914 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

MuleN 

•••               •*• 

♦» 

•  •  • 

118 

3.276 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Sheep  ...        ... 

•■■               ••• 

It 

•  •  • 

434 

mu 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

Other  articles 

•••               ••• 

1 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

41.678 

•  •• 

88,507 

Total    ... 

•  *• 

3,i59,8lf6     1 

•  ••                         t 

2,336,510 
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Annex  B. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  8^1  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Pensacola  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Yeaife  1899-9^. 


M  1 A >•  ^  A  ■■■■ 

1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

lyOimtrj. 

1809. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

1,182,662 

1,122,346 

618 

1,688 

British  poaseasionB 

12,688 

4,211 

891 

•  • 

Germany 

560.741 

476.195 

4,228 

J»,601 

Italy 

849.97(1 

140,680 

Fmnce  and  colonies    . . 

278,019 

144,812 

Cuba 

184,117 

1,816 

Relgiam 
Netherlands     .  • 

164,696 

107,428 

82,470 

59,657 

Brazil 

69,626 

49,211 

Portugal  and  colonies . . 

66,007 

16,491 

Argentine  Bepublie    . . 

61,804 

22,648 

Japan    

61,480 

9,526 

Egypt 

15,082 

22,070 

Spain  and  colonies 

14,895 

8,726 

4,186 

2,408 

Denmark 

9,519 

6,660 

Uruguay 

7,690 

15,882 

Mexico 

8,287 

8,248 

Turkey 

1,490 

1.254 

Porto  Rico 

1,41! 

•  • 

Sweden 

1,121 

•  • 

Austria-Hungary 

286 

6,001 

Russia 

•  • 

12,080 

Tunis 

■  « 

1,898 

Peru 

•  • 

1.027 

Venezuela 

• 

62*> 

•• 

Total      to     foreign 

countries  .. 

8,068,961 

2,227,082 

9,922 

12,642 

Total  to  porta  in  the 

United  Statea 

90,986 

109,478 

•  • 

•  • 

Grand  total  . . 

8,169,806 

2,886,510 

9,922 

12,642 

Nora.—The  rate  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  ralues  in  the  foregoing  tables 
is  4  dol.  80  c  per  IL 
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Annex  C. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pensacola 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Veaaelf. 

Tonf. 

Number  of 
Wemel; 

Tons. 

Namber  of 
Veaiels. 

Tons. 

British       ' 

51 

32,101 

162 

286,026 

213 

318.127 

American  ...        •*•• 

77 

44,826 

27 

28,313 

104 

73,139 

Swedish  and  Nor-  i 

wegian 

112 

110,481 

11 

18,601 

123 

129,082 

Italian       ^ 

83 

64,016 

•  •• 

... 

83 

64,016 

Spanish     ' 

•  •• 

••• 

82 

66,463 

32 

66,463 

16 

16,651 

6 

7,738 

20 

23,389 

Bnjwian     .m       ... 

19 

16,776 

••• 

•  •« 

19 

16.776 

Austro-Hongarian  ' 

3 

1,776 

1 

1,770 

4 

3,646 

PorcnguMe 

4 

2,876 

..• 

•  •• 

4 

2,876 

Brazilian 

1 

1,466 

•  •• 

... 

1 

1,466 

Argentine  Republic 

1 

1,316 

•  •• 

«  •• 

1 

1.316 

French      m.        ...  < 

2 

827 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

827 

Total      

368 

291.111 

238 

397,911 

606 

689,022 

„   for  the  year 

preceding 

860 

283,742 

166 

263,643 

626 

647,286 

Cleared. 


1 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vewels. 

Tons. 

British       

61 

31,000 

161 

284.872 

212 

316,872 

89 

47,234 

26 

27.164 

115 

74,398 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian ...        ... 

107 

106,366 

11 

17,344 

118 

123,700 

79 

66,606 

•  •• 

•  •• 

79 

66,606 

Spanish     

•  •• 

•  •• 

33 

66,891 

33 

66,891 

Qerman    ...       ... 

16 

16,146 

8 

11,643 

23 

26,789 

Bnssian     

20 

17,641 

••• 

•  •• 

20 

17,641 

Portuguese 

4 

3,933 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4 

3,933 

Austro-Hungarian 

1 

664 

1 

1,770 

2 

2,434 

Brazilian 

1 

1,466 

... 

•  •  • 

1 

1.466 

French       ... 

3 

1,146 

•  •• 

» 

1.146 

Total      

370 

290,991 

240 

399,684 

610 

690,676 

.,  for  the  year 

preceding     ... 

344 

271,920 

163 

266,440 

607 

• 

628,360 

NoTS.— fn  the  foregoing  return  of  entrances  and  clearances,  as  regards  steamers  of  the  United 
States,  the  steamer  **  Pensacola,*'  of  1,C69  tons  capacity,  arriTed  26  times,  and  cleared  for  Texas 
26  times  loaded  with  coal. 


Mobile,  Alabama. 
Mr.  Vice-Consul  Benn  reports  as  follows : — 


Ezporto  .. 
Imports  .. 

Total 


Yalae. 


1897-98. 


1898-99. 


£ 
1,916,860 
224,880 


£ 
1,778,873 
818,129 


2,141,730 


2,097,002 


Foreign  trade 
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Lamber  tna  Th©  following  summary  of  lumber  and  timber  business  done  in 

timber.  this  port  shows  the  result  obtained  in  1898-99,  as  compared  with 

1897-98 :— 


Coattwise  and  foreign 
To  railroada 
To  Ship  Island 
Locftl  riven 
Timber  direct — 

Hewn 

Sawn       .«         •• 
Towed  to  Ship  Island— 

Hewn      • •         •  • 

Sawn 


Total 


Quantity. 


1897-98. 


Super,  feet. 

48,555.709 

12,000,000 

500,000 

1. '5,000,000 

10,969,728 
50,807,888 

800,000 
175,000 


138.807,825 


18(:8  99. 


Super,  feet. 

84,497,608 

15.000.000 

760.000 

20,000.000 

15,843,036 
73,458,864 

250,000 
600,000 


210,299,508 


Hardwood 
shipmenta. 


Showing  an  increase  of  71,991,683  superficial  feet. 

Shipments  of  hard  woods  during  the  past  season  show  an  in- 
crease, compared  to  previous  season,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement : — 


Quaiitiiy. 


Oak  

Cedar 

Ash  

Poplar  ..         ••         •• 
Whitewood         ••         •• 

Qnm  

Walnut  ••         ••         •• 

Cypress  ••         ••. 

Total 


1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Cub.  feet 

Cub.  feet. 

82,000 

168,884 

10,785 

12^688 

791 

18,106 

2.711 

8,n22 
80,144 
15,290 

*600 

14,000 

1,000 

186,081 

213,290 

Cotton 
loeeipta  and 
prices. 


There  was  also  exported  to  foreign  ports  975,000  pickets  and 
185,000  crossties. 

The  1898  receipts  of  cotton  were  364,766  bales;  average 
weight  per  bale,  509  lbs.  10  oz. ;  average  price,  2  Jrf.  per  lb. ;  value, 
2,049,985/.  For  the  season  just  closed,  263,869  bales;  average 
weight  per  bale,  513  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  average  price,  2jrf.  per  lb. ;  value, 
1,340,980/. 
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The  United  Kingdom   ..         •• 

Europe 

Mexico 

Total  foreign 

Neir  Orleans 

North  and  Bast 

Other  points 

Total  United  States  ports 

Grand  total 


Qoantitj. 


1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Bales. 
154,401 
72,582 
992 

Bales. 

187,120 

80,274 

•  • 

227,975 

167.394 

124,263 
8,068 

•  • 

46,660 

46,152 

J, 108 

182,331 

98,920 

860,306 

261,314 

Sbipmenta  of 
cotton* 


Shipments  of  staves  during  the  present  season  show  an  in-  Shipments  of 
crease,  as  compared  with  the  amount  exported  the  previous  season,  »t»^e8- 
viz.,  502,400  pieces,  against  165,900  pieces. 


Fruit. 


Pruit 


Year. 


1897-98 
1898-99 


Quantity. 


Bananas. 


Bunches. 
2,097,118 
2,705,656 


Coooanata. 


Number. 
4,826,469 
4,888,701 


The  total  number  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  Channel,  as  Shipping, 
reported  by  the  harbourmaster,  is  as  follows : — 


Number. 


Steamships  . . 

Ships,  barques,  and  brigs 

Sdiooners    . .        • . 

Total    .. 
,    1897-98 

Increase 


872 

146 
164 


682 
548 


189 


To  the  above  may  be  added  30  to  35  schooners  and  steamers 
sailing  to  local  ports  without  being  recorded  in  the  book  of  the 
harbourmaster. 


26  MOBILE. 

Cuban  twde.  Cuban  trade  has  considerably  increased.  The  exports  to  Cuba 
exceed  those  of  any  port  except  New  York,  and  exceed  the  combined 
exports  of  all  the  ports  south  of  Baltimore,  being;  for  the  past  year 
352,376Z.,  as  against  21,629/.  for  the  vear  ending  August  31, 
1898. 

Coal.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  still  in- 

creasing. Alabama  now  stands  fifth  in  rank  amongst  the  States 
in  the  Union  for  the  production  of  coal.  In  1870  the  total  coal 
rained  amounted  to  13,200  tons.  In  1898  it  amounted  to  6,535,383 
short  tons,  valued  at  1,134,000^.  The  returns  for  the  year 
1899  are  not  all  in,  but  the  indication  is  that  it  will  exceed 
7,000,000  tons,  valued  at  about  2,000,000/. 

iroD.  The  output  of  pig-iron  in  1898,  which  I  reported  hist  year  as 

estimated  at  1,000,000  tons,  was  1,038,676  tons.  For  1899  the 
output  is  estimated  at  1,053,994  tons,  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
ha^  exceeded  this  quaiitity.  The  quantity  wduld  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  extremely  cold  weather  during  February, 
1899,  obliging  the  furnaces  to  bank  their  fires,  thereby 
Causing  a  loss  in  production  of  probably  20,000  to  25,000-  tons. 
.  The  furnaces  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Their  stocks  are  entirely  depleted,  and  their  output  sold  for  months 
ahead.  Prices  which  in  January  were  31*.  3d.  for  No.  1  soft,  and 
27s.  Id.  for  grey  forge,  reached  79.'?.  2d,  for  No.  1,  and  68«.  9d.  for 
grey  forge  in  November.  It  is  how  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  pig-iron  and  its  products 
can  be  made  in  the  Birmingham  district  ciieaper  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Government  is  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 
improving  the  Alabama  River,  and  will  undoubtedly  spend  all  the 
money  that  may  be  necessary  to  make  and  keep  Mobile  a  first- 
class  port.  'A  project  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time  to  connect 
Birmingham,  .Alabama,  'with  Mobile,  Alabama,  by  water,  vi3, 
Bessemer  and  the  Warrior  Eiver.  I  am  told  that  the  Government 
engineers  have  reported  the  project  as  both  feasible  and  advisable. 
It  is  expected  that  if  this  canal  is  built,  it  will  enable  the  mineral 
regions  of  Alabama  to  undertake  an  enormous  export  business. 

Locally,  Mobile  is  undertaking  considerable  improvements.  A 
modern  sanitary  sewerage  system  and  new  waterworks,  costing 
750,000  dol.','have  almost  been  completed,  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  this  year,  thus  further  insuring  good  health  to  the  city. 
It  already  has  a  low  death-rate,  and  although,  sonie"  parts  of  the 
South  have' T3een  visited  in  1898  and  1899  with  mild  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  *  Mobile  has  not  had  a  single  case  to  record. 
Among  the  new  enterprises  here-  may  be'' mentioned  two  cotton 
mills,  one  open,  tind'  the  other  under  construction. 


I 
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Annex  A. — Return  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Mobile  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 


Sailing. 


Bridah      ...       .^ 

Norwegian 
Amnican  ...       ... 

Danish 
Bostian     ... 
Swediah     ... 

Spanlali     

Oennan     ...       ..• 

Italian      

AoBtro-Hungarian 
Ftencb  ...  .« 
PonugaoM 

Total      

CoaitwiM , 

Grand  total 
LaM  jear 


NnmbdT  of 
Yeaselt. 


71 

72 

77 

1 

20 

4 

1 
21 
1 
1 
1 


270 


Tona. 


29.031 
74,808 
27,911 
504 
12.282 
S,821 

1,888 

16,784 

84ft 

481 

498 


167,818 


Steam. 


Number  of 
Veaaela. 

122 

240 

16 

9 


15 


406 


Tooa. 


175,820 

129,287 

9,112 

9,688 


7,627 
13,041 


848,925 


Total. 


Number  of 
Yeasela. 


198 

812 

98 

10 

20 

4 

4 

16 

21 

1 

1 

1 


676 
60 


726 
660 


Tona. 


204,861 

203,695 

37,023 

10,142 

12,282 

3,321 

7,627 

14.429 

16,754 

845 

481 

493 


611,248 
86,680 


646,928  ^ 
416,924 


Cleared. 


1 
1 

Sailing. 

St« 

am. 

Total. 

Naaonalitj. 

Number  of 
Yeaaela. 

,w„.        i  Number  of 

^™-       1     Veaaela. 

1           ... 

'dona. 

Number  of 
Yeaaela. 

Tons. 

Britiah 

■. 

64 

27,615 

126 

180.968 

190 

208,478 

Norwegian 

... 

68 

69,920 

231 

120,810 

800 

190,230 

American  ... 

... 

66 

19,938 

16 

8,026 

81 

27.959 

Danish 

..a 

1 

508 

9 

9,686 

10 

10,189 

Ruaaian     ... 

•  •. 

21 

12,180 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

21 

12,180 

Italian      ... 

... 

17 

12,866 

1 

991 

18 

13.847 

Swediah     ... 

... 

6 

5,097 

... 

••• 

6 

5,097 

Spanish     ... 

... 

•  •■ 

<•• 

8 

5.491 

8 

5,491 

German     ... 

... 

••* 

•  ■  • 

15 

18,616 

16 

18,616 

Dutch 

... 

I 

1,281 

•  •• 

•  •» 

1 

1,281 

French 

1 

481 

•  •• 

•  ♦• 

1 

481 

Total      ... 

246 

149,716 

400 

889,083 

646 

488,749 

Coaatwiae  ... 

... 
... 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

68 

58,796 

Orand  total 

... 

•»• 

•  •  • 

■  •• 

715 

647,545 

Laatyear 

.*• 

... 

... 

•.. 

•  •  • 

646 

403.452 
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Texas  appears  this  season  to  have  grown  relatively  less  cotton 
than  the  "Atlantic"  and  "  other  Gulf"  States,  but  it  is  possible 
that  much  cotton  is  still  held  back  here. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  with  a  somewhat  short  crop, 
prices  for  cotton  at  Gkdveston  were  higher  during  this  season  than 
last. 

Starting  on  September  1,  1899,  with  spot  middling  cotton  at 
5}  to  6^  c,  prices  rose  to  6-}-^  c.  at  the  beginning  of  October,  to 
7  c.  at  the  end  of  that  month  and  to  7t^  c  at  the  beginning  of 
December. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  prices  remained  about  the 
same,  viz. :  7-^  c.  for  spot  middling  cotton,  but  were  slightly  higher 
early  in  February. 

At  the  present  time  (February  8)  they  are  8^  c,  as  compared 
with  6  c.  at  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

Considering  the  supposed  short  crop  the  receipts  at  Galveston  Receipts  at 
have  so  far  this  season  been  heavy.  Galveston. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  the  receipts  Comparison 
up  to  February  1  for  the  present  and  past  seasons  at  Galveston,  ^*^  ^^^ 
New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  together  with  the  per-  ^^' 
centage  of  increase  or  decrease,  the  position  of  this  port  is  still 
first,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  before  the  season  ends  New 
Orleans  will  be  in  the  first  place : — 


Beceipts  lo  Febroaiy  1,  1900 

1899     . . 


» 


t» 


Percentage  of  increase  . . 


QalTeston. 

New 
Orleans, 

Bales. 
1,888,496 
2,012,490 

Bales. 
1,262,912 
1,664,488 

Bales. 
774^782 
984,157 

81  00 

24-12 

17  07 

Charleston. 

Bales. 
189,127 
886,270 

48*76 


The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  at  Galveston,  during  the  Tables  of 


last  five  seasons  up  to  February  1,  in  each  year : — 


receipts  and 
exports  at 
Galveston. 


Tear. 

Receipts  to 
Feb.  1. 

Receipts  for  the 
Season. 

Texas  Crop. 

1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 

Bales. 

758,872 
1,162,799 
1,606,577 
2,008,718 
1,888,496 

Bales. 
1,001,075 
1,876,855 
1.950,667 
2^867,918 
•  • 

Bales. 
1,989,582 
2,247,554 
8,074,811 
8,555,091 
•  • 

(524) 
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The  table  following  gives  the  receipts,  foreign  and  coastwise 
exports  and  stocks  from  September  1  to  February  1  in  each  of  the 
last  five  seasons  at  Galveston : — 


Year. 

Beceipta 

Net 

Exports. 

Stock, 
Febmaiy  1. 

Foreign. 

Ckxastwise. 

1895-96 

1896-97        ..         ..i 

1897-98        ..         ..1 

1898-99 

1899-00 

Balei. 

768,872 
1,159,765 
1,606,677 
2,008,718 
1,888,496 

Bales. 

489,061 

990,271 

1,129,886 

1,654,984 

1,081,699 

Bales. 
155,826 
140,871 
274,746 
164,082 
168,042 

Bales. 
118,448 
107,828 
214,072 
217,717 
162,867 

The  standing  of  Galveston  up  to  February  1  in  this  season,  as 
compared  with  other  cotton  exporting  ports  in  the  United  States, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  cotton 
in  detail  to  that  date. 

The  great  falling-off  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
noticed : — 


Quantity. 


Porte. 


Oalyeiiton 
New  Orleans 
Mobile 
Savannah 
Charleston 
Wilmington 
Norfolk  .. 
Baltimore 
New  York 
Boston    .. 
Philadelphia 
Newport  News 
Bmnswick 
Peniacola 
Port  Royal 
Port  Artbnr 
Other  ports 


Total 
Difference  .. 


This  Season.        Last  Season. 


Bales. 

1,888,496 

1,262,912 

160,285 

774,782 

189,127 

281,782 

288,679 

65,294 

61,687 

55,686 

82,294 

11,460 

57,641 

74,888 

20,044 
11,429 


4,671,886 


Bales. 

2,012,490 

1,664,488 

224,260 

984,157 

886,270 

282,748 

498,584 

24,019 

90,817 

280,456 

29,507 

14,128 

226,957 

188,468 

20,865 

19,585 


6,747,199 


2,075,868 
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Table  of  Eeceipts  and  Exports  at  Galveston,  1899-00,  up  to 

February  1,  1900. 


Eeceipts. 

Net         

Other  ports  in  district  . . 

Gross  total .  • 

Quantity. 

This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

Bales. 
1,888,493 
298 

Bales. 
2,012,490 
94 

1,388,791 

2,018,584 

Exports — Foreign. 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

United  Kingdom 
France    ••         ••         « 

Continent          

Channel  .. 

Total 

Bales. 
448,249 
294,858 
304,552 
84,045 

Bale?. 
927,508 
820,187 
415,664 
10,904 

1,081  699 

1,674,258 

Exports — Coastwise. 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

This  Season. 

Last  Season. 

New  York         i 

Other  ports 

North,  by  raU 

Total 

Bales. 
100,048 
64,594 
8,408 

Bales. 

108,865 

66,622 

54 

168,040 

170,041 

The  grain  exports  at  Galveston  showed  remarkable  increase  Grain  trade, 
during  1899,  especially  as  regards  wheat. 

The  export  trade  in  grain  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  more  noticeable  that  this  port  has  already 
made  such  immense  strides  in  this  direction  and  was  second  only 
to  New  York  in  1899  as  an  export  point  for  wheat. 

The  possibilities  as  regards  grain  business  are  very  great,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Galveston  will  continue  to 
increase  her  exports  of  grain  year  by  year  until  she  will  send 
away  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  bushels  in  the  twelvemonth. 
(524)  B  2 
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Total 
ftxnoont  of 
grain 
exported. 


Orain-laden 

Britiiih 

Toaiela. 

Table  of  grain 
exporta. 


The  facilities  at  Gralveston  are  excellent  and  of  modem  con- 
stmction,  and  are  quite  ample  for  a  much  lai'ger  business  than 
is  done  at  present. 

During  the  year  1899  no  new  grain  elevators  were  constructed, 
but  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  chief  elevator  whereby  the 
storage  capacity  was  enlarged  some  650,000  bushels,  thus  giving 
the  port  considerably  over  3,000,000  bushels  storage  room. 

The  handling  methods  for  grain  here  have  given  every  satis- 
faction,  and  it  is  believed  a  grain  cargo  can  be  more  quickly  loaded 
in  Galveston  than  at  any  other  American  port 

The  total  amount  of  grain  exported  from  Gralveston  during 
1899  was  22,020,514  bushels,  as  against  16,055,618  bushels  in  1898. 

Wheat  expoi-ts  were  15,073,674  bushels  in  1899,  as  against 
10,690,586  bushels  in  1898,  whilst  there  were  6,946,840  bushels  of 
corn  exported,  as  compared  with  5,365,032  bushels  in  1898. 

There  was  a  gain  in  value  of  grain  exported  of  over  500,000/. 

There  were  190  full  or  partial  cargoes  of  grain  shipped  in 
British  vessels  during  the  year  as  against  201  in  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  in  1899 
and  its  destination  : — 


Destination. 


Quantity. 


United  Kingdom   .. 

Oennanj     .. 

Holland 

France 

Belgium      . .         . .         .  •         . . 

Denmark 

Cuba  

Italy  

Mexico 
Austria 
Colombia,  U.S 

Totala 


1 

Mai7e. 

Wheat 

BusheU. 

Bushels. 

2,322,700 

1,681,217 

2,246,736 

4,645,787 

472,788 

4,922,886 

479,396 

427,995 

248,226 

2,880.618 

1,078,499 

48,000 

87,336 

68,757 

. . 

129,200 

60,000 

•  • 

•  • 

329,264 

159 

•  « 

6,946,840 


15,078,674 


Public  works. 


Improve- 
ments of 
Galveston 


There  was  on  February  1  in  this  season  a  stock  of  1,082,948 
bushels  of  wheat  and  407,085  bushels  of  maize  at  Galveston. 

Since  June  1  last,  the  beginning  of  the  present  grain  season, 
up  to  February  1,  21,406  cars  of  grain  have  been  received  here, 
as  against  18,213  cars  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

Whilst  the  amount  of  work  executed  on  public  improvements, 
especially  as  regards  expansion  of  the  wharf  and  terminal  facilities 
of  Galveston  was  by  no  means  so  great  in  1899  as  in  the  two 
previous  years,  yet  some  of  considerable  importance  to  the  port 
was  carried  out. 

During  the  year  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company  built  Pier  37, 
thereby  adding  2,490  feet  to  the  frontage  controlled  by  them. 
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This  pier  is  1,200  feet  long  by  210  feet  wide,  and  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  75,000  bales  of  cotton,  whilst  1,000  cars  can  be  accom- 
modated at  the  wharf. 

The  entire  wharf  is  covered  in  with  a  shed  divided  into  three 
compartments,  separated  by  brick  walls  rising  2  feet  above  the 
roof,  so  as  to  afiford  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

Pier  15  was  also  enlarged  and  extended  during  the  year. 

The  frontage  now  controlled  by  the  Wharf  Company  extends 
some  5  miles  and  can  accommodate  75  vessels  at  one  time. 

The  company  also  enlarged  their  biggest  grain  elevator  during 
1899,  giving  additional  storage  room  for  650,000  bushels. 

A  new  system  of  trackage  instituted  during  1897  and  1898 
by  the  Wharf  Company  was  extended  another  5  miles  and  has 
proved  very  successful 

The  number  of  cars  handled  during  the  year  on  the  Wharf 
Company's  lines  was  102,626,  as  against  92,259  in  1898,  and  this 
without  any  friction  or  blocks  to  speak  of. 

The  company  now  owns  about  5  miles  of  wharves,  35  miles  of 
terminal  lines  and  sheds  over  every  wharf,  as  well  as  a  dredging 
plant,  pile-driver,  marine  ways,  two  large  grain  elevators,  creosoting 
works  and  other  facilities. 

The  cost  of  transferring  merchandise  from  car  to  ship  and 
vi^  versd  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  tracks  are  built 
on  the  wharves. 

The  rate  per  car  for  trackage  has  been  lowered  this  season 
from  1  dol.  per  car  to  50  c. 

As  regards  the  harbour  improvements  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  depth  of  water 
available  for  shipping  has  been  well  maintained  and  averaged 
from  26  to  28  feet  at  mean  low  tide  in  the  channel  during  the 
year. 

Vessels  drawing  24  or  25  feet  are  not  uncommon  here  now, 
whilst  five  years  ago  a  vessel  drawing  17  feet  could  not  get  over 
the  bar. 

The  channel  is,  however,  very  narrow  in  some  places  and 
difficulty  is  at  times  experienced  in  getting  a  big  vessel  out  of  the 
slips. 

I  understand  the  Government  engineers  have  made  surveys 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  work  for  widening  the  channel,  and 
the  matter  will  probably  shortly  come  before  Congress. 

A  little  dredging  was  done  by  the  Government  dredger  during 
the  year,  so  as  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  but  the  work  done  was 
comparatively  speaking  very  light,  as  against  that  of  previous 
years. 


Whtif 
Comptaj. 


Property 
owned  by  the 
Company. 


Harboor  im- 
proTcments. 

Depth  of 

channel 

maintained. 


Plans  for 
widening 
channel 
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Table  of  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  at  Galveston 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


In  Ballast. 

WithCaiKO. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Veasels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnnberof 
Vfleseli. 

Tons. 

Americaa 

Belgian     

British      

DMiiah      

Dutch        

Flench      ...        ... 

German     

Italian       

JaiMUMM 

Mexican 

Norwegian 
Spanish     

3 
1 
I 
262 
9 

•  •• 

1 
4 
1 

••• 

•  •« 

26 
22 

662 

1,770 

3,677 

499,108 

17,729 

•  •• 

1,668 

6,061 

426 

•  •• 

17,976 
48,084 

1 

2 

... 

42 

1 

1 

1 

16 

••• 

1 

.1 

2 

77 
4,662 

767408 
2,860 
2,870 
2,064 

46,236 

8V618 

170 

9,867 

2,892 

4 

3 

1 

294 

10 
1 
2 

19 
1 
1 
2 

41 

24 

729 

6,882 

8,677 

676,606 

20,689 

!;£ 

60,286 

426 

8,618 

170 

27,848 

46,426 

Total 

819 

691,006 

84 

149,618 

408 

740,628 

Cleared. 


InBaDast. 

With  Cargo. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  <»f 

Veasels. 

Tons. 

American  •«*       ... 
Anstro-Hongailan 

Bdjrfan     

British      ...       ... 

Danish      

Viench      ...       ... 

Cwrman     ...       ... 

Italian      

Japanese  ...       ... 

Mexican    ...       ... 

Norwegian 
Spanish     

***2 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 
••■ 
»•• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

600 

•  •• 

I 

6 

1 

306 

16 
1 
2 

24 
1 
1 

••• 

61 
2*. 

88 

10,668 

8,677 

696,868 

81,4tt 

2,870 

8,668 

60,618 

426 

8,618 

•  •• 

87,711 
46,970 

1 

•          6 

1 

806 

16 
1 
2 

24 
1 
1 

68 

24 

88 

10,668 

8,677 

696,868 

81,448 

2,870 

3,668 

60,618 

426 

8,618 

•  •• 

88,811 
46,970 

Total 

2 

600 

488 

796,604 

486 

797,104 

GALVESTON. 
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28  sabine  pass. 

Sabine  Pass. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Roland  reports  as  follows  : — 
Tnultand  The   export   trade   for    the   past   year   has   been   slightly   in 

aS^ST       ®^<^®®s  ^f  that  of  the  year  preceding,  whereas  the  imports  ha\e 
diminished   30   per  cent,  of    the    previous   year,   owing   to   the 
abolition  of  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  here  and  Mexican 
ports. 
Narigation.  A  sum  of  100,000  dol.  has  been  appropriated  to  build  a  light- 

house on  what  is  known  as  Sabine  Banks,  about  18  miles  due 
south  of  the  Sabine  Pass  lighthouse.  These  banks  shoal  to  about 
16  feet  at  the  point  where  the  lighthouse  is  to  be  located.  Surveys 
and  soundings  have  already  been  made,  and  the  lighthouse  when 
built  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  navigatiou  to  Galveston  as  well 
as  Sabine  Pass,  and  50.000  doL  has  been  appropriated  to  put  a 
light  and  fog  signal  on  the  outer  end  of  the  Sabine  Pass  jetties. 
induBtries.  No  industries  of  importance  have  been  established  here  as  yet, 

although  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  creosoting  plant,  and  machine 
shops  are  under  consideration. 
PopalatioiL  The  population  of  Sabine  Pass  is  between   1,200  and  1,500, 

and  the  health  of  the  place  is  extraordinarily  good,  there  having 
being  no  sickness  whatever  of  any  consequence  during  the  past 
year. 
Pablic  worka.  Great  improvements  at  Sabine  this  year  have  been  made  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  which  company  has  spent 
upwards  of  250,000  doL  in  docks,  sheds,  storage  yards,  &c.  The 
sheds  have  an  area  of  over  141,000  square  feet,  with  trackage 
underneath  for  the  unloading  and  loading  of  56  cars  at  one  time, 
all  protected  from  the  weather. 

The  docks  are  supplied  with  conveyors  for  handling  freight  to 
and  from  vessels,  and  fully  protected  from  fire  by  water  mains 
with  hydrant  and  hose  connections  every  50  feet.  The  sheds 
are  lighted  by  electricity  throughout.  Ten  miles  of  yard 
tracks  are  connected  with  these  docks.  The  whole  system  is 
thoroughly  modern  and  up  to  date,  and  for  the  economical 
handling  of  freight  there  is  no  better  in  the  country. 

The  Government  has  established  a  post-oflfice  near  these  recent 
improvements  called  Sabine,  which  is  located  about  2  miles  south 
of  the  incorporated  town  of  Sabine  Pass.  Work  will  commence 
in  a  few  weeks  on  the  Government  appropriation  of  150,000  dol. 
for  the  widening  and  deepening  of  Sabine  Harbour.  This  work  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  shipping  here,  and  especially  to  timber 
and  lumber  shipments  loaded  from  the  stream. 

The  Government  has  also  established  fortifications  here  which 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  land  for  which  it  is  now  Negotiating 
is  secured. 

Government  appropriations  have  been  made  for  moving  the 
life-saving  station  from  its  pi-esent  position  in  the  harbour.  The 
new  station  will  be  about  midway  of  the  west  jetty  wall,  where 
it  will  be  of  vastly  more  benefit  than  heretofore. 

The  Government  Weather  Bureau  has  established  a  signal 
station  here. 
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The  Southern  Pacific  Company  now  have  a  large  stafif 
engaged  in  extending  their  road,  which  is  now  built  from  Sabine 
to  £ockland,  on  through  to  Dallas.  This  will  give  Sabine  Pass 
connection  with  the  metropolis  of  North  Texas. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  extended  their 
line  to  Sabine  Pass,  giving  this  place  telegraphic  and  cable  con- 
nections with  the  world. 

Since  the  recent  completion  of  the  jetties  the  channel  has  been  Qeneril 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  from  the  Gulf  to  the  magnificent  '«™"'^*- 
system  of  terminals  which  have  been  built  in  connection  with  two 
large  slips  here  with  an  average  depth  of  27  feet. 

50,000  bales  of  cotton  are  engaged  for  shipment  here,  and 
during  the  next  season  and  the  remainder  of  this,  a  large  volume 
of  business  is  certain  to  find  its  outlet  this  way.  Negotiations 
are  being  made  for  grain  and  coal  elevators  to  be  located  at  this 
place.  There  is  already  dockage  here  capable  of  berthing  12 
ocean  steamers. 

Fort  Arthur, 


The  Port  Arthur  Ship  Canal  has  been  built  from  the  head  of  Ship  cuuL 
deep  water  in  Sabine  Pass  7  miles  inland  to  a  point  on  Taylors 
Bayou,  where  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  width  and  depth 
of  fi'esh  water  in  this  river  to  construct  a  large  ship  basin  with 
docks  and  wharves  and  all  necessary  improvements  for  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  from  the  railroad  cars  to  the  steamers.  The  reason 
for  locating  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  and  its  harbour  here  was  to 
have  a  land-locked  harbour  supplied  with  fresh  water  which,  in 
addition  to  killing  the  salt-water  barnacles  on  the  hulls  of  vessels, 
also  kills  the  teredo,  the  deadly  foe  of  all  timber  structures  in  the 
salt  water  of  the  southern  seas. 

The  length  of  the  canal  as  finally  adopted  and  built  is  37,000 
feet.  The  normal  cross  section  is  75  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
175  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  25  feet  of  water,  and  slopes 
2  to  1. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  land  traversed  by  the  canal  is 
2  feet  above  mean  low  tide.  The  average  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  caused  by  the  tides  is  only  14  inches. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  along  this  coast  is  more  generally 
governed  by  the  prevailing  winds.  Tx)cks  and  gates  were  there- 
fore entirely  unnecessary  on  the  Port  Arthur  Canal.  The  curves 
in  the  canal  are  easy,  the  sharpest  curve  having  a  radius  of  8,000 
feet,  and  steamers  can  steam  up  the  canal  on  their  own  steam 
without  any  difficulty  or  danger. 

The  nature  of  the  material  encountered  in  dredging  the  canal 
is  a  stiff  yellow  clay  which  does  not  dissolve  or  wash  easily. 
There  has  been  practically  no  sand  found  in  dredging  the  canal, 
and  the  sides  stand  remarkably  well,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  provide  protection  for  the  walls  against  erosion,  and  vessels 
may  touch  the  sides  or  bottom  without  injury. 
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Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Sabine  Pass  engaged 
in  the  Carrying  Trade  of  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions  during  the  Year  1899. 


Entekkd. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Country. 

Number  of 
YeaaelR. 

Tons. 

Number  of        «„„. 
Veswls.          T^°"- 

Number  of 
Vesaelfl. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom... 

Mexico      

Holland     

United  States      ... 

Qermanj 

Spain         

Cuba         

Italy          

•  • 
■  • 

>•• 

>•  ■ 

•  • 

7 

11,279 
2,376 
3,436 
4,763 
2,009 
1,479 
893 
2,149 

7 
8 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

11,279 
2,876 
8,486 
4,763 
2,009 
1,479 
893 
2,149 

Total  ... 

•  •• 

20 

27,884 

20 

27,884 

Cleared. 


Country. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Nnmber  of 
Yessels. 

( 

1 
-,„„.        1  Number  of 
^°°»-      :     Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of        -,^„. 
Vessels.          ^®°•• 

United  Kingdom... 

Mexico      

Holland     

Oermany  

Cuba         

Prance      

Spain 

4 
8 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

5,964 

897 

10,180 

8,487 

3,466 

1,691 

669 

•  •< 

4 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

5,964 

897 

10,180 

8,487 

8,466 

1,591 

699 

Total 

20 

26,233 

•  mm 

•  •• 

20 

26,233 

LONDON: 

Piinied  for  Her  ICajestj's  Stationerj  Ofice. 

Bt  HARRISON  AND  SONS, 

PrinterB  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

(75    8  I  00— H  ft  S    524) 
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cotton  ;  in  fact  the  average  of  the  crop  was  at  least  half  a  grade 
below  that  usually  grown. 

Prices  were  lower  than  ever  before ;  the  avemge  for  middling  Prices, 
being  5*25  c.  per  lb.,  as  against  5*63  c.  in  1897-98,  whilst  the 
average  price  of  the  total  crop  was  only  4*88  c.  per  lb. 

The  average  commercial  value  per  bale  was  25  dol.  8  c.  as 
against  28  dol.  62  c.  in  1897-98. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Texas  crop  in  detail,  and  includes  Texas  crop, 
cotton  grown  in  the  Indian  territory,  where  265,916  bales  were 
produced. 


Receipts  at  Texas  seaboard         

Shipped  inland  to  M.exico  and  points  west  of 

Mississippi  River 
Shipped  by  raU  vik  St.  Lonis  and  Cairo. . 
Receipts  at  New  Orleans  (exclasive  of  Galveston) 
„  points    on    Mississippi,   &c.,  north 

of  St.  Louis,  bound  eastward,  &c 


fp 


Total 


Quantity. 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

Bales. 
2  887,913 

Bales. 
1,950,667 

169,46i 
817,441 
559,666 

164,660 
806,916 
599,880 

140,617 

52,688 

8,555,091 

3,074,811 

During  the  seasons  of    1898-99  and  1897-98  the  following  i-ioportion  of 
were  the  proportions  of  the  crop  produced  by  the  various  groups  production, 
of  cotton-growing  States  : — 


Quantity. 

1 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

■ 

Texas      

Other  Gulf 

Mlaaiic 

Bales. 
8,656,000 
8,360,000 
4,860,000 

Bales. 
8,076,000 
8,774,000 
4,861,000 

Total 

11,276,000 

11,200,000 

The  following  tables  show  the  net   receipts  at  the  various  Receipts  and 
United  States  ports  and  the  exports  from  these  ports  in  detail.        exports  of 

The  heavy  increase  in  the  Texas  crop  resulted  in  Galveston,  "^^^^^^  *' 
for  the  first  time    on  record,  heading  the  list  both  in  point  Qf  ^^"^"^P^"^ 
exports  as  well  as  in  receipts. 

About  66  per  cent,  of  the  Texas  crop  was  received  at  Galveston 
during  1898-99,  as  against  63  per  cent,  in  1897-98. 
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Net  Beceipts  of  Cotton  at  United  States  Ports. 


Cotton 

bu8ino8B, 

1899-1900. 

Kstimated 
♦^rop. 


Port«. 


New  Orleans 

Oalveston 

Mobile  and  Pensacola 

Savannah 

Charleston 

Wilmington 

Norfolk  .. 

Baltimore 

New  York 

Boston     • . 

Philadelphia 

Newport  News  . . 

Brunswick 

Port  Royal 

El  Paso,  Texas  •• 

Laredo,  Texas    .  • 

Eagle  Pass 

San  Francisco,  &c. 


Quantity. 


1898-99. 


Bales. 

2,231,717 

2,844,468 

452,467 

1,099,610 

875,294 

291,365 

691,668 

69.141 

152,836 

817,602 

55,195 

22,518 

250,249 

20,874 

250 

8,955 

7,810 

188,907 


1897-98. 


Bales. 

2,690,256 

1,989,808 

478,086 

1,192,028 

472,567 

828,273 

609,454 

74,404 
161,618 
225,647 

88,284 

15,699 
244,587 

65,972 

16,711 

6,835 

165,136 


Total 


8,575,426 


8,769,360 


Table  showing  Exports  of  Cotton  from  United  States  Ports 

for  the  Years  1898-99. 


Prom- 

United 
Kingdom. 

Continent 
France.       ,         and 

ChanneL 

TotaL         1        ^®'**« 
^***~-         1       1897-W. 

New  Orieans  

QalTeeton       

Mobile  and  Peniaeola 

Cbaiieaton     

Wiln^lngton 

Norfolk          

Baltimore        

New  York       

Boston 

Pblladelphia 

Newport  News 

Brunswick      

PortBoyal     

£1  Paso,  Ac 

Laredo 

Eagle  Pass      

San  Franclfloo,  Ac.   ... 

Bales. 

846, 18S 
1,049,428 

28ft,  964 
61,766 
75,622 

118,002 
66,693 

1»,186 

301,691 

406,416 
18,660 
86,299 

165,287 
20,874 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

82i76S 

Balee. 

828,028 

896,050 

12,761 

82,216 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■•• 

960 
82,606 

••• 

•  •• 

... 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 

Bales. 
747,283 
568,880 
187,662 
541,576 
157.210 
142,565 
81,804 
129,580 
828,157 

•  •• 

•  • . 
••• 

86,412 

•  •• 

1,889 

7,810 

3,965 

155,824 

Bales. 

1,916,489 

1,997,867 

386,287 

626,567 

282,782 

260,667 

86,897 

262,628 

657,854 

406,415 

13,560 

86,299 

260,699 

20,874 

1,889 

7,810 

3,965 

188,577 

Bales. 

2,884,000 

1,514,980 

841,295 

788,946 

821,387 

298,08$ 

110.006 

228,801 

768,666 

812,461 

19,600 

20,517 

247,027 

66,972 

564 

16.711 

6,886 

159,676 

Total       

„     laatyear... 

8,640,478 
8,648,880 

796,516            8,017,415 
816,886            8,180,164 

7,854,404 
7,539,880 

7,689,880 

•  •• 

Just  as  in  1898  a  very  large  cotton  crop  was  predicted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1899-00;  the  estimated  production 
running  as  11,000,000  bales. 

As  the  season  progressed,  however,  it  was  seen  that  this 
estimate  was  far  too  high,  and  at  present  conservative  opinion 
places  the  crop  at  from  9,000,000  to  9,500,000  bales,  with  the 
Texas  production  at  from  2,250,000  to  2,500,000  bales. 
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Report  on  the  Trade  arid  Comynerce  of  Teocasfor  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Nugent. 

(Beoeired  at  Foreign  Office,  March  9, 1900.) 

During  1899  the  port  of  Gralveston  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  General 
Texas  shared  in  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  spread  over  the  prosperity  of 
entire  United  States  of  America.  oSJeiiS^ 

Although,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop,  cotton  exports 
from  the  port  of  Galveston  show  a  decided  decrease  as  compared 
with  1898,  there  was  no  such  large  decrease  in  value,  as  the  price 
of  cotton  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1898. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  smaller  cotton  crop,  Galveston 
maintained  her  position  as  the  leading  export  point  of  the 
country,  and  the  close  of  the  year  finds  this  port  the  first  in  this 
respect. 

The  decline  in  exports  of  cotton  was  largely  offset  by  increased 
exports  of  grain,  especially  of  wheat.  In  this  respect  Galveston 
was  only  surpassed  by  one  port  in  the  United  States,  viz..  New 
York. 

To  sum  up,  Galveston  during  1899  was  the  leading  exporting  Growth  of 
port  for  cotton  in  the  country,  and  the  second  as  regards  exports  the  port, 
of  wheat,  whilst  the  total  foreign  trade  was  the  largest  in  value 
ever  done  by  the  port. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Galveston  during  1899  Foreign  tradt. 
amounted  to  15,231,914/.,  of  which  446,919/.   were  imports  and 
14,784,995/.  exports. 

These  figures  compare  with  the  following  in  1898  : — 


Value. 

Import! 

B^orts 

£ 
469,965 
14,748,189 

Total  foreign  trade.  • 

16,208,164 

A  comparatively  speaking  small  increase  was  thus  shown  foi- 
(524)  i.  2 
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Ootton 
exports. 

Onin  exports. 


Import  trade. 


Trade  with 
the  British 
Xsipire. 


Shipping. 


British 
shipping. 


Cargoes  of 

British 

ressels. 


Trade  and 

commerce. 

General 

domesUe 

trade. 


Bank 

clearances. 


the  year  in  values,  but  probably  judging  from  the  railway  returns 
the  actual  amount  of  merchandise  handled  was  much  larger  in 
quantity  than  ever  before  known  here. 

The  total  exports  of  cotton  during  1899  were  1,504,779  bales, 
as  compared  with  1,930,250  bales  in  1898. 

Exports  of  grain  increased  from  16,055,618  bushels  in  1898  to 
22,020,514  bushels  in  1899. 

Besides  these  leading  commodities  a  large  business  was  done  in 
cotton-seed  products,  lumber,  flour,  spelter,  &c. 

The  foreign  import  tnide,  whilst  not  increasing  to  any  extent 
during  1899,  maintained  the  advance  shown  in  1898  fairly  well, 
and,  under  present  conditions,  all  was  done  that  could  reasonably 
be  looked  for. 

The  business  of  the  port,  great  as  it  was  in  1899,  was  handled 
without  any  friction  to  speak  of,  and  vessels  obtained  very  quick 
despatch  in  many  instances. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  small  cotton  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  present  season  the  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  with  Galveston  declined  from  6,833,815/.  in  1898  to 
4,830,832/.  in  .1899. 

The  shortness  of  the  cotton  crop  naturally  had  its  effect  upon 
shipping.  The  total  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  entered  was 
740,623  redstered  tons,  whilst  797,104  registered  tons  cleared. 
In  1898  \he  figures  were  837,96a  tons  and  821,987  tons 
respectively. 

The  amoimt  of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  was 
1,171,864  registered  tons  during  1899  as  compared  with  1,372,453 
tons  in  1898. 

British  vessels  took  away  no  less  than  11,466,641/.  value  in 
cargoes,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  of  Galveston. 
In  1898  the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  in  British  bottoms 
was  12,558,336/. 

The  general  trade  of  Galveston  both  wholesale  and  retail  was 
excellent  during  1899.  Increased  business  was  reported  especially 
in  wholesale  "  dry  goods,"  fruit,  produce,  liquors  and  wines, 
stationery,  clothing,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  and  groceries. 

The  prosperity  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  business  has  been 
largely  brought  about  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  fai'ming 
interests  of  the  State.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Texas 
farmer  grew  virtually  but  one  crop— cotton — and  in  most  cases 
lived  upon  credit.  To-day,  instead  of  growing  all  cotton  and 
buying  supplies  for  household  use,  he,  by  diversifying  his  crops, 
produces  enough  for  his  own  use  and  often  has  a  surplus,  so  that 
at  present  the  basis  of  business  is  cash,  not  credit,  with  a  con- 
sequent reduction  of  prices  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  and  a 
resultingly  increased  trade. 

Besides  cotton,  cattle,  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  all  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  large  towns  in  the  State,  and  the  money  thus 
earned  by  the  farmer  has  largely  swelled  the  volume  of  local 
business  in  groceries,  clothing,  &c.,  all  over  Texas. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  Galveston  bank  clearances 
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during  1899,  these  being  67,761,220/.,  as  against  69,294,740/.  in 
1898,  but  the  difference  was  not  very  remarkable. 

Deposits  in  savings  banks,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand  showed  an  De^oatd  in 
increase,  thus  testifying  to  the   general   prosperity  of  the  com-  f^^J^*" 
munity,  which  was  practically  free  from  business  failures  of  any 
importance  during  1899. 

The  following  table  sets  forth   the  value  of  the  total  trade  Total  yaloe 
done  by  the  various  foreign  countries  with  the  port  of  Galveston  jl^'®**" 
and  the  percentage  of  each  country. 

It  wHl  be  noticed  that  the  trade  with  the  British  Empire  fell 
off  considerably,  being  only  31*70  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
business  done,  as  against  44*94  per  cent,  in  1898. 

What  the  British  Empire  lost  was  gained  by  Germany, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  all  of  which  countries 
show  considerable  gain. 

The  loss  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  unusually  small  amount  of  cotton  taken  by  Liverpool. 

Table  showing  Percentage  of  Total  Trade  of  Galveston,  by 
Countries,  duiing  the  Years  1898-99. 


Coontry. 

1898. 

1899. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value.         Percentage. 

United   Kingdom  and 

Colonies 
Germany          . .         • . 

France  

Netherlands 
Belgiom 
Mexico .  • 
Denmark 

Cuba 

Japan    

Italy 

AU  other  countries     • . 

£ 

6,883,815 

8,059,644 

2,480,288 

858,309 

688,908 

452,641 

230,141 

88,787 

171,569 

824,441 

24,666 

44-94 
20  12 
16-81 
5-61 
4-58 
2-98 
1-51 
0-58 
113 
2-18 
0-16 

£ 

4,880,832 

4.025,401 

2,852,179 

1,286,997 

913,393 

858,073 

278,860 

256,986 

207,688 

124,871 

97,684 

81-70 
26-42 
18*72 
8*44 
5-99 
2-36 
1-85 
1-68 
1-38 
0*83 
0-63 

Total     .. 

15,208,154 

100 -00 

15,231,914 

100  -00 

The  total  value  of  direct  foreign  imports  into  Galveston  in  Imports, 
1899  was  446,919/.  as  compared  with  459,965/.  in  1898.  As, 
however,  the  merchandise  imported  in  transit  for  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  was  only  8,524/.  as  against  over  40,000/.  in 
1898,  the  imports  for  Galveston  itself  shows  somewhat  of  an 
increase.  But,  as  I  have  remarked  before  in  previous  reports 
from  this  Consulate  the  import  trade  of  Galveston  is  entiiely 
disproportionate  to  the  export  trade. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  346,264/.  represented  the 
articles  free  of  duty,  and  92,131/.  those  subject  to  duty ;  whilst 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  8,524/.  was  imported  tlirough 
this  port,  in  transit  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

(524)  A  3 
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Principal 
liu'Dortii. 


The  principal  articles  free  of  duty  were  sisal  grass,  jute,  coffee, 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  sheep  dip ;  whilst  the  chief  dutiable  articles 
were  Portland  cement,  manufactures  of  cotton,  earthenware,  manu- 
factures of  flax  and  hemp,  preserved  fish,  glass,  malt  liquors,  rice, 
salt,  sugar,  toys,  preserved  vegetables  and  wines. 

The  cliief  increases  were  in  jute,  fruits  and  nuts,  celnent, 
cofifee,  preserved  fish,  sugar,  toys,  preserved  vegetables,  and  wines ; 
whilst  the  largest  falling -off  appears  to  be  in  sisal  grass,  sheep  dip, 
chemicals,  earthenware,  and  rice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  import  trade 
done  by  the  various  countries  : — 


Table  showing  Percentage  of  Imports  at  Galveston,  by  Countries, 

during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Imports  from 
Oermany. 


Imports  from 
France. 


Imports  from 
Mexico. 

Imports  from 
Belginm. 


Coffee 

imports. 

Exports. 


Country. 

1898. 

1899. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

£ 

£ 

United    Kingdom   and 

Colonies 

52,498 

n-41 

88,958 

19-90 

Oermany 

69,66« 

12-97 

50,601 

11-82 

France  ,. 

2.823 

0-61 

7,203 

1-60 

Mexico  . . 

823.667 

70-37 

234,425 

52*45 

Belgium 

20,478 

4-45 

ll0,46O 

3-68 

All  other  countries 

833 

0  19 
100  00 

49,27-i 

11-05 

Total     . . 

459,965 

446,919 

100  -00 

Besides  the  British  Empire,  import  trade  from  which  is  alluded 
to  elsewhere,  the  principal  countries  from  which  merchandise  was 
imported  into  Galveston  were  Germany,  France,  Mexico,  and 
Belgium. 

The  imports  from  Germany  in  1899  decreased  from  59,666/.  in 
1898  to  50,601Z.  The  principal  of  these  were  cement,  29,553/. ;  rice, 
2,886/. ;  toys,  1,644/. ;  and  sugar,  2,789/.  Merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  7,515/.  was  imported  in  transit  to  other  United  States 
districts. 

The  imports  from  France  increased  from  2,823/.  in  1898  to 
7,203/.  in  1899.  The  chief  items  were :  wines,  2,168/. ;  preserved 
fish,  2,595/. ;  and  preserved  vegetables,  743/. 

The  principal  item  imported  from  Mexico  was  sisal  grass, 
value  231,381/.  in  1899,  as  against  320,787/.  in  1898. 

The  imports  from  Belgium  show  a  decrease,  being  16,460/.  in 
1899,  as  against  20,478/.  in  1898.  They  were  14,390/.  cement  and 
983/.  glass. 

Coffee  to  the  value  of  37,309/.  was  imported  from  Brazil. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  export  trade  of  Gftlveston 
during  1899  was  the  decrease  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
large  gains  made  by  Germany,  Fi-ance,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium. 
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*  Whilst   the   export   trade  to   Great   Britain  decreased  from  standing  of 
45-99  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  1898  to  31*50  per  cent,  of  that  of  ^'^^j^?^ 
1899,  German  exports  increased  from  20*35  per  cent,  to  26*99  per  *^°"" 
cent.,  Frencli  from  16*79  per  cent,  to  19*34  per  cent.,  Dutch  from 
5*79  per  cent,  to  8*79  per  cent.,  and  Belgian  from  4*54  per  cent,  to 
6*06  per  cent.     In  fact,  of  the   principal  countries  trading  with 
Galveston,  Great  Britain  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  increase  in 
value  of  exports. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Galveston  ^oui  value 
during  1899  amounted  to  14,784,995/.  as  against  14,748,189/.  in^^^^^PO"^ 
1898,  thus  showing  a  slight  increase. 

Cotton  was,  as  usual,  the  leading  article  of  export.     The  total  Cotton, 
amount  shipped   during  the  year  being   1,504,779  bales,  value 
10,393,381/.,  as  compared  with  1,956,229  bales,  value  11,028,316/. 
Although  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  quantity  this  was  offset  by 
higher  prices. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  almost  all  the  leading  exports  of  Other 
the  port  increased   in  value  and  quantity   during   1899.     This^^P^*^ 
was    particularly  the    case  with   regard   to   the  grain    exports, 
whilst  cotton-seed  meal,  flour,  lumber,  cotton  seed-oil,  and  cattle 
also  show  largely  increased  values. 

Cotton-seed  meal  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  253,815  tons.  Cotton-seed 
value  895,229t  during  1899,  as  against  229,085  tons  value  863,388/.  merl- 
in 1898. 

The  exports  of  wheat  increased  some  50per  cent,  during  1899,and  Wheat, 
were  1 5,073,674  bushels,  value  2,119,499/.,  as  against  10,690,586 
bushels,  value  1,686,255/.  in  1898. 

The  exports  of  maize  during  1899  also  increased  from  5,365,032  Maize, 
bushels,  value  430,897/.,  in   1898,  to   6,946,840   bushels,  value 
497,865/. 

Wheat  flour  to  the  amount  of  140,930  barrels,  value  101,744/.,  Wheat  floor, 
was  exported  in  1899,  as  against  79,218  barrels,  value  68,597/.,  in 
1898. 

The  exports  of  cotton-seed  oil  showed  considerable  increase  Cotton-eddd 
during  1899  and  were  6,501,051  gallons,  value  335,491/.,  a^  against  ^^ 
5,372,124  gallons,  value  357,129/.  in   1898.     Owing  to  cheaper 
prices  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  value. 

The  value  of  cattle  exported  increased  from  55,810/.  in  1898  to  Cattle. 
166,660/.  in  1899. 

Exports  of  lumber,  staves,  and  logs  were  about  the  same  in  Other 
value  as  in  1898,  whilst  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  exports  ^^P^****- 
of  spelter. 

Turning  to  the  export  trade  done  by  the  various  countries,  and  Exports  to 
leaving  out  the  British  Empire,  the  export  trade  with  which  is  dealt  ^"''"^y* 
with  elsewhere,  that  to  Germany  was  the  most  important,  and 
increased  from  2,999,978/.  m  1898  to  3,974,800/.  in  1899.  The 
chief  items  exported  were  cotton,  value  2,539,464/. ;  cotton- 
seed meal  and  cake,  value  551,100/. ;  wheat,  value  650,641/. ; 
maize,  value  159,261/. ;  lumber,  value  17,563/. ;  cotton-seed  oil, 
Talue  10,068/. ;  and  logs,  value  8,690/. 

The  exports  to  France  rose  from  16*79  per  cent,  of  the  total  Exports  to 
(524)  A  4  ^'"nct. 
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Exports  to 
Ketli'^rlandB. 


Enorts  to 
Befefinm. 


Export«  to 
Denmark. 


Exports  to 
Cuba. 


Exports  to 
Italy. 


Exports  to 
Mexico. 


Exports  to 

other 

countries. 

Standing  of 
the  chief 
countries. 


exports  in  1898  to  19*34  per  cent,  in  1899,  and  were  2,844,976/., 
as  against  2,477,410/.  in  1898.  The  principal  items  were  cotton, 
value  2,620,536/. ;  wheat,  value  59,895/. ;  maize,  value  36,781/. ; 
and  cotton-seed  oil,  value  93,831/. 

The  exports  to  the  Netherlands  during  1899  show  an  increase 
hi  value  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  rose  from  853,309/.  in  1898  to 
1,285,037/.  The  chief  articles  exported  were  cotton,  value 
231,251/.;  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  value  120,419/.;  wheat, 
value  695,172/1 ;  maize,  value  33,162/. ;  cotton-seed  oil,  value 
168,810/.;  and  lumber,  value  18,465/. 

The  exports  to  Beli^ium  al  >o  show  an  increase,  being  896,933/. 
ill  1899,  as  compared  with  608,430/.  in  1898.  The  chief  items 
were  cotton,  value  392,356/. ;  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  value 
19,563/. ;  wheat,  value  405,209/. ;  maize,  value  17,596/. ;  wheat 
flour,  value  13,737/. ;  and  cotton  seed  oil,  value  7,162/. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  Denmark  during  1899  was 
278,660/.,  as  against  230,141/.  in  1898.  The  chief  articles  were 
cotton,  value  60,007/.;  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  value  116,425/.; 
cotton-seed  oil,  value  11,864/. ;  and  maize,  value  76,805/. 

The  exports  to  Cuba,  as  predicted  by  me  in  my  last  report, 
show  a  surprising  increase,  being  nearly  three  times  those  for 
1898.  They  rose  from  88,787/.  in  the  latter  year  to  256,986/1 
in  1899.  The  principal  items  were  flour,  value  52,983/. ;  and  cattle, 
value  166,660/. 

The  exports  to  Italy  fell  off*greatlv  during  1899,  and  were  only 
124,291/.,  ris  against  '323,999/.  in  *'l898.  The  chief  articles 
exported  were  cotton,  value  86,382/. :  and  wheat,  value  18,605/. 

The  exports  to  Mexico  were  in  1899  123,648/.,  as  against 
128,974/.  in  1898.  The  chief  items  were  cotton,  value  74,771/. ; 
and  cotton-seed  oil,  value  43,401/. 

Other  exports  worthy  of  notice  during  the  year  were  cotton 
to  Japan,  value  207,213/.,  and  wheat  to  Austria,  value  47,969/. 

The  foUowirig  table  gives  the  standing  of  the  chief  countries 
as  regards  the  percentage  of  exports  done  by  them  during  1898-99, 
whilst  a  further  table,  giving  the  exports  in  detail  is  annexed : — 
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Table  showing  Percentage  of  Exports  from  Galveston,  by 
Countries,  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Country. 

1898. 

1899. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value.       !  Percentage. 

United   Kingdom  and 

Colonies 
Germany 
Prance  . . 
Netherlands     . . 
Belgium 
Denmark 

Cuba 

Japan    .. 

Italy 

Mexico  .. 

All  other  countries 

£ 

6,781,817 

2,999,978 

2,477,410 

858,309 

668,430 

230.141 

88,787 

171,669 

823.999 

128,974 

24,276 

45  09 
20-35 
16-79 
5-79 
4-54 
1-63 
0-60 
116 
2  19 
0-87 
0  16 

£ 

4,741,874     1         82-07 

3.974,800     .         26  '88 

2,844,976     |         19  24 

1,285,087     1           8  -69 

896,938     ;          6  '07 

278,660               1  -89 

256,986     '          1  -74 

207,215     '           1-40 

124.291               0-84 

123,648     ;           0-84 

60,575     :          0  '34 

Total 

14,748,189 

100  00 

14,784,995     ■       100  00 

As  stated  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  report,  the  imports  Britiah  trade 
at  (lalveston  are  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  exports,  JjJJf^ 
and   this   statement  applies  to  those  from  the    British  Empire  imp^trade. 
as  well  as  to  tlioso  from  other  countries. 

Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  a  fairly  large  consumption  of  British 
goods  and  manufactures  in  Galveston  and  Texas  generally,  yet 
the  proportion  finding  its  way  here  direct  is,  in  reality,  very  small. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  direct  import 
trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  increased. 

From  inquiries  which  I  have  made  I  learn  that  the  large  im- 
porting syndicates  of  New.  York  are  enabled  to  sell  to  merchants 
here  British  manufactured  goods  at  a  cheaper  price  than  they  can 
obtain  them  by  importing  them  direct  in  small  quantities. 

The  turn-over,  allowed  by  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  such  syndicates,  permits  of  goods  being  sent  practically  free  of 
charge  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  and  this  does  away  largely 
with  any  inducement  to  import  direct,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  nearly  100  vessels  arrive  here  empty  every  year  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  day  may  come  when  an  importing  syndicate  at  Galveston 
-will  import  largely  direct,  but  at  present  and  under  existing  con- 
ditions, it  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  any  great  increase  <»f 
direct  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1  often  receive  letters  and  circulars  from  British  firms  with  a 
view  to  starting  business  with  some  house  in  Texas.  Whilst  these 
all  rfeceive  attention,  the  results  do  not,  at  present,  show  that 
"business  can  be  conducted  profitably  direct  with  this  port  as 
conditions  now  are. 

The  direct  imports  from  the  British  Empire  during  1899  in- '^"'•^"e  of 
creased  from  52,498/.  to  88,958/.     Of  this  increase  46,000/.  was  ijJ'c^Briii^'^"* 

Krripire. 
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accounted  for  by  larger  imports  of  jute  from  British  India.  If 
we  except  this  item  there  was,  in  reality,  a  falling-ofif  in  most 
of  the  other  articles  imported. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  imports  for  1898-99  from 
the  British  Empire : — 

Table  of  Imports  from  the  British  Empire  during  the  Years 

1898-99. 


Articles. 


Salt* 

Jute  and  jute  butts* 

Sheep  dip*         

Chemicals  and  compounds 

Earthenware  (plain  and  decorated  crockery) . 

Flax,  jute,  and  hemp  (manufactures  of) 

Iron  and  steel  (manufactures  of) 

Ale  and  porter   . .         . .         . .         .  • 

All  other  articles  

Bice        

In  transit  to  other  United  States'  districts   . 

Total  


Value. 


5,820 
1,768 
1,938 
6,070 
1,290 
5,816 


•  Free  of  duty. 


Value  of 
exports  to 
British 
Empire. 

Decrease  in 
cotton. 


Breadstuflk 


Cotton-seed 

oil  and  cake. 

Spelter. 

Table  of 

priaeipal 

artidett 

exported. 


The  exports  to  the  British  Empire  for  1899,  although  the  most 
important  in  value  of  those  to  any  country,  show  a  decrease  of 
about  30  per  cent.,  being  4,741,874i,  as  compared  with  6,781,317/L 
in  1898.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  decrease  was  in  the  amount  of 
cotton  taken.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets  have, 
up  to  now,  imported  this  season  some  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
less  than  in  the  season  of  1898-99. 

The  exports  of  breadstuffs  to  Great  Britain  fell  oflF  some 
30,000/.,  and  there  was  no  borax  exported  during  1899,  as  against 
some  60,000/.  worth  in  1898. 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  increased  35,000/.,  whilst  the  exports 
of  spelter  decreased  13,000/. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  in  detaQ  the  values  of  various 
exports  to  Great  Britain  for  1898-99. 


GALVESTON, 
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Table  of  Exports  to  the  British  Empire  during  the  Years 

1898-99. 


Valne. 


Articles. 


Cotton        

Cotton-eeed  oilcake  and  meal 
Maize  ..         •• 

Wheat         ..         ..         .. 

„      floor.  • 
Lumber  and  staves 
Cotton-seed  oil 
Logs 
Spelter 
Bomx 
Sundries 

Total   .. 


£ 

£ 

tJ,078,891 

4,181,401 

84,146 

69,075 

111,109 

166,420 

405,118 

231.084 

8,005 

22,483 

6,182 

4,810 

3,906 

1,618 

881 

613 

65,671 

62,281 

60,748 

•  • 

17,816 

12,189 

6,781,817 

4,741,874 

During  1899,  in  spite  of  a  short  cotton  crop,  the  total  volume  Shipping  and 
of    shipping    entering    and  clearing   at    Galveston    showed    but  J^^**^^**"* 
slight  decrease,  as  compared  with  1898.      This  was  owing  chiefly  g^j^p^^ ^^ 
to  increased  coastwise  business,  the  foreign  shipping  decreasing  Galveaton, 
materially. 

According  to  tlie  figures  issued  by  the  United  States  custom-  Total 
house,  1 ,082,089  registered  tons  of  shipping  entered  the  port,  as  "^ovement 
against  1,151,781   registered  tons  in  1898;  whilst  the  registered  **  ^  ??*'*«• 
tonnage  cleared  was  1,135,766,  as  against  1,080,724  in  1898. 

The  ff)reign  sliipping  entered  was  740,623   tons  register,  as  Foreign 
against  837,900  tons  in  1898,  whilst  that  cleared  was  797,104  tons  shipping, 
register,  as  compared  with  821,987  tons  in  1898. 

United  States  coastwise  vessels  increased  in  tonnage  entered  Coastwise 
from  270,340  registered  tons  in  1898,  to  340,066  tons  in  1899;  shipping, 
whilst  there  was  also  a  large  increase  in  tonnage  cleared,  viz., 
from  204,176  tons  to  334,378. 

The  foreign  vessels  entered  comprised  294  British,  41  Nor- 
wegian, 24  Spanish,  19  German,  and  10  Danish. 

A  table  is  annexed  showing  details  of  the  foreign  shipping  in 
1899. 

During   1899   there   was  a  considerable   decrease  in   British  Britidi 
shipping.    It  was  heavier,  however,  than  in  any  year  except  1898.    «^pping.. 

In  1899  there  were  294  British  vessels  entered  at  Galveston,  British 
their  combined  registered  tonnage  being  575,506  tons,  and  their  shipping, 
crews  numbering  8,713  men,  as  against  372  vessels  of  697,918  tons  ^J*^^®."?®^* 
and  10,632  men  in  1898.  Bhippin? 

The  decrease  in  tonnage  was  about  12  per  cent. 

Only  42  vessels  brought  cargoes,  and  of  these  some  12  or  15 
had  cargoes  in  transit. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  a  British  colony  was  120,  whilst  34  came  from  United  States 
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ports,  27  from  Italy,  24  from  Portuguese  colonies,  22  from  Cuba, 
20  from  Brazil,  13  from  Mexico,  and  11  from  Spain  and  colonies. 

During  1899,  306  British  vessels,  registered-  tonnage  596,358 
cleared  from  Galveston,  as  against  359,  registered  tonnage  674,535 
in  1898. 

The  decline  in  British  shipping  cleared  was  not  as  heavy  as  in 
that  entered. 

Of  these  306  vessels  cleared,  only  76  left  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  against  122  last  year.  93  cleared  for  Germany,  43 
for  Holland,  41  for  France,  24  for  Belgium,  9  for  Cuba,  9  for 
Mexico,  8  for  Denmark,  and  1  each  for  Holland,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  total  value  of  the  cai*goes  conveyed  away  in  British 
vessels  in  1899  was  11,466,641/.,  as  agahist  12,558,336/.  in  1898, 
or  a  decrease  of  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent.  This  carrying  trade 
represented  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
Galveston. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  cargoes  shipped  in 
British  vessels  in  1898  and  1899  to  various  countries.  The 
decrease,  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  increased 
trade  with  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  will  be 
noticed. 


Country. 


United  Kingdom 

Oennanj    ..         

France        

Holland 

Beldam 

Denmark 

Cuba  

Japan         

Italy  

Mexico       

United  States  of  America  (transit) 

Total 


Valoe. 


£ 

5,690,605 

2,682,407 

2,817,111 

875,881 

415,746 

90,226 

18,079 

171,289 

823,520 

21,460 

'    7,562 


12,558,886 


£ 

8,645,969 

8,006,412 

2,527,600 

1,106,164 

821,886 

124,152 

81,472 

56,268 

58,818 

48,400 


•• 


11,466,641 


Chief  exports         The   following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  exports  in  British 
in  BriLiah       vessels  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1898  : — 

ressels. 
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Articles. 


Bales . . 
Sacks.. 


CottoQ    .  •         .  •         . .         • 
Cotton-seed  meal 
„  oilcake 

Wheat 

Maize 

Cotton-seed  oil . .         .  •         . .  -  Gallons 

Spelter Plates 


Bushels 


Floor 


Sacks .  • 


Quantity. 

1898. 

1899 

1,667,012 

1,184,346 

8,466,849 

2,695,491 

205,464 

191,410 

9,646,865 

12,848,897 

4,390,944 

5,422,699 

6,716,082 

4,990,149 

114,304 

76,745 

18,862 

67,800 

1 

There  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber,  logs,  staves, 
lead,  copper  matte,  &c.,  taken  away  in  British  vessels. 

For  several  years  the  quotations  of  freight  rates  for  cotton  Freight  i-  .tcs 
have  been  gradually  changing  from  fractions  of  a  penny  per  lb.  on  ^  IW^- 
uncompressed  cotton,  to  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  cotton  already  com- 
pressed, and  this  year  nearly  all  quotations  were  made  on  the 
latter  basis. 

At  the  beirinning  of  the  year  1899,  freights  continued  about 
the  same  as  they  closed  in  1898,  \'iz.,  55  to  60  c.  being  paid  for 
compressed  cotton,  and  20s.  per  ton  for  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal, 
whilst  grain  was  from  35.  9d.  to  4s.  6(1.  per  quarter  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year. 

Eates  fell,  however,  rapidly  afterwards,  in  March  being  as  low 
as  13s.  per  ton  for  cotton -seed  cake  and  meal,  and  from  2s.  6d. 
down  to  2s.  per  quarter  for  grain,  and  27  to  30  c.  per  100  lbs.  for 
compressed  cotton,  at  about  which  figures  they  continued,  with  an 
additional  advance  in  grain  to  early  September,  some  full  cargoes 
of  grain  paying  from  3s.  4^d.  to  3s.  9d.  in  July,  August,  and 
September. 

By  the  end  of  September  cotton  rates  rose  to  from  43  to  48  c. 
per  100  lbs.,  this  being  also  the  ruling  rat«  for  October. 

Cotton,  being  held  back  for  an  advance  in  price,  caused  an 
excess  of  tonnage,  and  rates  did  not  improve  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

There  were  but  few  cotton  fires  in  1899  at  Galveston,  and  Cotton  fires, 
those  that  did  occur  were  unimportant.     The  port  has  made  great 
strides  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  years. 

The    question    of  desertions    is   always  an  important   one  to  Desertions  at 
masters  of  British  vessels  in  United  States  ports.     Whilst  deser-  GWyeston. 
tions  still  continue  to  take  place  at  Galveston,  as  I  remarked  in 
my  report  for  1898,  p.  16,  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment since  1894.* 

During  1899  there  were  186  desertions  from  British  vessels  at 
Galveston  reported  to  the  Consulate,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
6rews,  as  against  nearly  2-^  per  cent,  in  1898.  Some  75  applica- 
tions for  arrest  of  deserters,  &c.,  were  made,  and  of  these  over 
50  per  cent,  were  successful. 
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Publico  health.        Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  another  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  in  1899  in  New  Orleans,  the  health  of  Galveston  was 
not  affected  thereby  owing  to  the  stringent  methods  adopted  by 
the  State  Health  Authorities  at  the  various  frontiers. 
Mortality  at  During  1899  the  public  health  of  Galveston  was  fairly  good, 

Galveston.  i\^q  recorded  mortality  being  13*26  per  thousand.  There  were  a 
good  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  owing  to  a  very  long  and  hot 
summer.  A  few  cases  of  small-pox  and  one  of  yellow  fever  were 
recorded,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  disease  spread.  There  was 
also  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  during  the  summer,  but  of  a 
mild  nature,  with  few  fatalities. 
Immigration  The  number  of  immigrants  entering  Galveston  in  1899  was 
atOalyestoiL  about  1,500,  chiefly  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  Germans, 
arriving  here  by  the  vessels  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany. 

I  would  refer  intending  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  my 

remarks  on  this  subject,  as  given  on  p.  17  of  my  report  for  1898.* 

Kaiiways.  There  were  but  90  miles  of  new  line  laid  in  Texas .  during 

in^Texaa*        1899,  railway  building  being  almost  at  a  standstill  during  the 

year. 

Southern  As  regards  Galveston,  the  chief  matter  of  importance  was  the 

^proyements  commencement  of  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  Southern 

atGalreston.   Pacific  Company  on  the  land  recently  acquired  by  them  here. 

The  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  it    is  expected  that  the 

docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  close  of 

1900. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  now  either  owns,  controls,  or 
has  right  of  way  over  the  following  lines  into  this  port,  viz.,  the 
Galveston  and  La  Porte ;  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and  San 
Antonio ;  the  Aransas  Pass ;  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans ;  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  and  probably  the  Houston  East  and 
West  Texas. 

The  business  of  all  these  lines,  as  weU  as  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  proper,  will  be  concentrated  at  this  port,  and 
should  add  largely  to  the  trade  of  Galveston, 

n*\^*  State  ""^^^  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
J^  ^f  *  August  31,  1899,  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  issued  by 
1898-99.         the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  to  11,274,840  bales,  or  an 

increase  of   74,846  bales   over  that  of  1897-98.     The  value  of 

the  crop  was   estimated  at   282,772,987  dol.,  as  compared  with 

320,552,606  dol.  in  1897-98. 
Increaae  in  The  largest  increase   of  this    immense  crop  was  shown   in 

Texaa.  Texas,  where  no  less  than  480,000  bales  over  the  crop  of  1897-98 

were  marketed. 

The  group  known  as  other  Gulf  States  showed  a  decrease  of 

414,000  bales,  and  the  Atlantic  States  one  of  9,000  bales. 
Unsatisfac-  On  the  whole  the  season  of  1898-99  was  very  unsatisfactory, 

tory  season.  jj^^   weather  during  the  time  for  gathering  was  the  worst 

known  for  years,   and   the  result  was  that  much  cotton    was 

destroyed.     There  was  further  a  great  deal  of  trashy  and  low 
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Beport  on  the  Trade  of  Charleston  and  District  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  dk  COktlogon. 

(Beceired  at  Foreign  Office,  March  15,  1900.) 

The   past  commercial  year,  in  several  leading  branches  ofGenenl 
trade,  has  been  very  unfavourable  for   Charleston,  and  it  will"™*'^ 
be  seen   from  the   following  pages  that   there   was    a  material 
decline  in  the  volume  of  cotton  receipts,  naval  stores,  and  foreign 
shipping  trade. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  partly  offset  by  increased  Trade 
prices  for  these  commodities,  cotton  advancing  over  2  c.  per  lb.,  co^^ditiom, 
and  spirits  of  turpentine  rising  to  nearly  50  c.  per  gallon,  or  about 
double  its  value  a  year  ago. 

Foreign  shipping  business,  which  at  this  port  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  cotton,  fared  badly,  and  the  arrivals  of 
vessels  flying  the  British  flag  during  the  year  numbered  only 
58,  as  compared  with  65  for  the  year  before.  Of  last  year's 
arrivals,  31  British  vessels  left  the  port  empty,  going  else- 
where for  cargoes.  A  number  of  these  vessels  were  chartered  to 
load  cotton  here  last  autumn,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  get 
cargoes,  owing  to  the  inability  of  charterers  to  secure  freights  for 
them,  much  cotton  having  been  withdrawn  from  market,  or  held 
back  by  shippers,  on  account  of  the  unusual  advance  in  prices 
which  took  place  in  October.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation 
were  also  increased  by  the  heavy  purchasing  of  cotton,  by  the 
Carolina  and  other  southern  cotton  mills,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

The  result  of  suddenly  enhanced  values,  so  beneficial  to  cotton 
producers  and  the  State  generally,  proved  in  some  instances  most 
unfortunate  alike  to  charterers  and  shipowners,  who  were  con- 
fronted, not  only  with  difficulty  in  getting  cargoes,  but  also  of 
securing  demurrage  claims  when  cargoes  could  not  be  furnished. 
kival  cotton  ports  also  experienced  similarly  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, as  the  causes  were  general  and  not  local  in  character. 

In  naval  stores  the  decreased  trade  shown  at  this  port,  which  ^•▼•l  •tore* 
has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  the  last  few  years,  is  caused  ^•^''^■•^ 
principally  by  the  partieJ  exhaustion  of  the  pine-trees  and  other 
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natural  causes  in  the  section  of  country  tributary  to  this  port 
For  this  reason  the  decline  in  this  branch  of  trad'?  is  likely  to 
continue. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  phosphato,  fertiliser, 
and  lumber  trades  for  last  year,  both  as  to  increased  business  and 
better  prices ;  but  in  respect  to  amount  of  rock  produced.  South 
Carolina  now  takes  the  second  place,  Florida  having  become  the 
largest  phosphate  shipping  State  in  this  country.  In  the  matter 
of  prices,  however,  these  industries  have  shared  in  the  general 
increase  in  values  which  has  taken  place  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Prices  for  phosphate  fertilisers  las^  year  advanced  from 
1  dol.  50  c.  to  2  dol.  50  c.  per  ton,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
increase  for  20  years,  as  these  goods,  with  a  growing  demand  and 
increased  competition,  have  steadily  declined  in  value  year  by 
year  until  now.  The  present  advance  is  partly  attributable  to 
shortage  in  the  supply,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  country 
and  the  increased  demand  from  Europe  for  American  high-grade 
rock. 

Tennessee  has  also  now  become  prominent  as  a  pliosphate-pro- 
ducing  State,  and  North  Carolina  also  gives  promise  of  future 
growth  in  this  direction. 

Among  last  year's  new  industrial  features  were  small  shipments 
of  phosphate  to  Cliina  and  Japan.  The  quantities  so  far  are 
only  about  a  few  hundred  tons  but  they  indicate  the  opening  of  a 
new  trade  channel,  which  might  grow  to  more  importance  here- 
after. There  is  now  an  impression  prevailing  that  the  Chinese 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  fertilisers  from  their  country- 
men in  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  have  been  very  successful 
in  growing  early  market  vegetables,  &c. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  first  two  cleamnces  from 
ports  in  this  Consular  district  of  vessels  bound  direct  to  Japan 
occurred  from  Savannah  recently  in  the  British  steamers 
"  St.  -  Kilda "  and  "  Winchester,"  which  took  cargoes  of  cotton, 
pig-iron,  and  steel  rails  to  Kobe  and  Yokassen,  Japan,  re- 
spectively. 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  mills  makes 
an  excellent  showing  for  last  year.  This  is  now  a  well-established 
and  most  important  industry,  and  appears  to  be  steadily  growing. 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  required  by  the  southern  mills  annually 
has  now  become  a  serious  factor  in  the  cotton  trade,  affecting  as  it 
does  both  the  prices  of  this  product  and  reducing  the  amount 
available  for  filling  contracts  made  with  foreign  buyers. 

The  amount  of  Charleston's  lumber  trade  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  past  year  was  more  than  double  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  the  previous  year ;  prices  also  were  good  and 
well  mainta,ined  up  to  the  last  day  of  1899,  with  good  prospects  in 
tiiis  business  for  the  new  year. 

Fuller  details  with  respect  to  the  different  branches  of  trade 
in  Charleston  district  are  given  herewith,  U)  which  are  also 
api»ended  the  different  Vice- Consular  reports. 


CHARLESTON.  5 

During  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1899,  Charles-  CoUon. 
ton  received  369,663  bales  of  up-land  and  6,632  bales  of  sea 
island  cotton,  in  comparison  with  462,408  bales  of  up-laud  and 
10,201  bales  of  sea  island  received  dimng  the  previous  year.  The 
continued  rains  of  last  summer  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  crop  produced  in  this  section,  the  yield  also  being  somewhat 
unfavourably  affected  by  the  drought  that  prevailed  last  August. 
The  highest  prices  paid  for  cotton  last  year  were  6  c.  a  lb.,  and 
the  lowest  figures  4§  c,  but  by  the  end  of  August,  however,  the 
market  showed  a  good  demand,  and  fair  prices  were  brought  for 
this  staple. 

The  comparative  exports  of  up-land  cotton  from  Charleston 
from  September  1,  1898.  to  August  31,  1899,  and  for  the  same 
period  during  the  previous  year  of  1897-98,  were  as  follows : — 

Exports,  Foreign. 


Exported  to — 

Quantity. 

1 
1898-99. 

1897-98. 

Great  Britain     . . 
Continental  ports 

Total  foreign  .. 

•  • 

1 

Bales. 

78,922 

156,188 

Bales. 

77,658 

285,155 

812,818 

280,060 

Exports, 

Cc 

^ASTWISE. 

Exported  to- 

Quai 

itity. 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

New  York 

Beaton 

Other  places,  by  rail     . . 

Total  ooastwiae 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Bales. 

66,758 

66,898 

•  • 

Bales. 

48,778 

95,879 

200 

182,651 

144,857 

Grand  Total. 

• 
• 

Grand  total,  foreign  and  coaat* 
wise 

Qnai 

Btity. 

• 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

Bales. 
862,711 

Bales. 
457,170 
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The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  Charleston  City  mills 
during  the  year  was  1,308  bales,  leaving  a  stock  remaining  on  hand 
on  August  31, 1899,  of  8.040  bales. 

Carolina  sea  island  cotton  opened  late  in  October  with  sales 
at  18  c.  per  lb.  for  medium  fine  grades,  while  as  high  as  40  to 
50  c.  were  paid  for  extra  fine  qualities.  The  price  for  medium 
was  practically  unchanged  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
although  there  was  some  decline  in  the  quotations  for  higher 
grade  crops.  There  were  large  sales  of  slightly  discoloured  sea 
islands  at  prices  ranging  from  12^  c.  to  13^  c  per  lb. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida 
sea  island  cotton  at  Charleston,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1899,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season  were  as  follows  : — 


Exports. 


Receipts, 

> 

Beceipto  from  inlands   . . 

Texas 

Stock  on  hand,  dept  1, 1898 

Total 

Qaantky 

• 

• 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

•  • 

*  * 

a  • 
*  . 

Bales. 

5,589 

6 

1,229 

Bales. 

10,164 

10 

927 

6,824         ; 

11,101 

Comparative   exports  from  Charleston  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1899,  and  for  the  year  before,  were  as  follows : — 

Exports,  Foreign. 


Exports  to — 

1 

Qnsntiiy. 

1898  99.               1897-98. 

! 

LWerpool 

Havre 

Bremen  and  Continent . . 

Total  foreign  . . 

Bales. 

3,928 

1,000 

82 

Biilefl. 
6,968 
1,878 
64 

4,965 

7,410 

Exports, 

Coastwise. 

Exports  to — 

Qua] 

atity. 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

New  York 

.  • 

Bales. 
1,619 

Bales. 

1          2,462 

CHARLESTON. 


Grand  Total. 


Qosniitj 


Graod  total,  foreign  and  coast- 
wiae 


The  total  crop  of  sea  island  cotton  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1899,  and  for  the  previous  year  was  for  South  Carolina 
5,632  and  10,201  bales  respectively ,  for  (Jeorgiaand  Florida  61,964 
and  66,572  bales  respectively. 

There  were  no  Georgia  and  Florida  sea  islands  cotton  received 
at  Charleston  last  year,  the  product  of  those  States  having  gone  to 
Savannah,  53,408  bales ;  to  Jacksonville,  3.922  bales ;  and  to 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  4,624  bales. 

The  following  figures  show  the  receipts  and  exports  of  up-land 
and  sea  island  cotton  at  this  port  from  September  1,  1899,  to 
December  31,  1899,  which  period  includes  the  first  four  months 
of  the  cotton  year.  The  receipts  of  up-lands  for  the  four 
months  above  mentioned  were  160,273  bales,  compared  with 
305,925  bales  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie 
exports  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  past  year  were  142,096 
bales,  in  comparison  with  264,307  bales  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  before ;  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  and  on 
shipboard  on  December  31,  1890,  being  26,555  bales  compared 
with  44,014  bales  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 

The  total  receipts  of  sea  islands  cotton  from  September  1  to 
December  31,  1899,  were  6,375  bales,  as  compared  with  4,497 
bales  for  the  coiresponding  time  of  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  for  the  same  time  last  year  were  3,677  bales, 
compared  with  2,056  bales  for  the  year  before.  Of  last  year  s 
exports  of  sea  islands  cotton  Great  Britain  took  1,795  bales,  the 
remainder  going  coastwise  to  New  York. 

From  the  Amiual  Eeport  of  the  State  Phosphate  Inspector 
for  the  year  1899,  it  appears  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  phosphate  industry  in  South  Carolina  is  now  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  demand  for  rock  and  this  has  stimulated 
miners,  resulting  in  larger  royalties  being  paid  to  the  State  than 
for  several  preceding  years  ;  the  increase  in  last  season  s  royalties 
amounted  to  15,520  dol.  26  c. 

There  was  also  a  marked  advance  in  prices  for  dried  rock, 
3  dol.  38  c.  being  paid  per  ton  delivered  free  on  board  vessels. 
It  is  only  when  the  net  price  exceeds  3  doL  per  ton  that  the  State 
is  entitled  to  collect  an  additional  royalt)'  above  25  c.  per  ton  as 
fixed  by  law ;  the  additional  royalty  being  one  half  of  the  amount 
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received  above  3  dol.  per  ton,  free  on  board,  and  as  a  consequence 
each  shipment  has  to  be  closely  followed  from  the  time  the  con- 
tract of  sale  is  made  until  the  account  of  sales  is  returned. 

The  total  number  of  tons  mined  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
^yer  31,  1899,  was  121,073,  in  comparison  with  99,315  for  the 
year  1898,  an  increase  for  last  season  of  21,758  tons. 

The  number  of  tons  of  rock  shipped  last  year  was  134,094, 
as  compared  with  94,008  during  the  year  1898,  an  increase  for 
the  past  year  of  40,086  tons.  The  shipments  of  phosphate  rock 
from  South  Carolina  to  foreign  countries  last  year  were  94,921  tons 
compared  witli  64,174  during  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
30,747  tons. 

The  royalties  due  to  the  State  and  collected  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31,  1809,  amounted  to  34,928  dol.  69  c,  as 
compared  with  23,522  dol.  64  c.  for  the  previous  year,  showing  an 
increase  in  last  year's  royalties  of  11,406  dol.  5  c.  The  above 
mentioned  royalties  were  paid  to  the  State  last  year  by  the  follow- 
ing named  phosphate  mining  companies  in  the  order  and  for  the 
quantities  named : — 


Name  of  Company. 


Coosaw 
Km  pi  re 
(Neutral 
Beaafort 

StODO 


Qaaniity 


Tons. 
64,231 

4,6:^4 
34,662 
29.448 

1,124 


The  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  a])pear  to  be 
much  impressed  with  the  duty  now  incumbent  u])on  them  of 
giving  their  especial  care  to  the  development  of  and  protection  to 
the  phosphate  deposits  of  the  State.  A.  large  syndicate  of 
capitalists,  known  as  the  Virginia-Carolina  Company,  have  been 
buying  up  most  of  the  fertiliser  factories  of  this  and  other  States, 
and  the  indications  seem  to  be  that  a  large  phosphate  trust  will 
eventually  be  formed  somewhat  similar  to  the  Standard  Oil  'J'rust 
now  controlling  the  oil  business  of  the  country.  It  is  reported 
that  the  above-mentioned  phosphate  syndicate  has  already  bought 
up  some  of  the  land  deposits,  and  also  purchased  one  of  the 
companies  now  mining  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State  under 
license  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

Shipments  of  phosphate  rock  from  the  port  of  Charleston  during 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1899,  were  110,945  tons,  compared 
with  92,691  tons  shipped  the  year  before.  Of  last  year's  shipments 
only  1,550  tons  went  abroad,  the  remainder  going  to  American 
coastwise  ports,  mostly  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia. 
Florida  rock.  Florida  has  now  changed  places  with  South  Carolina  as  the 
principal  factor  in  the  production  of  the  world's  supply  of  phos- 
phate.    Germany  has  now  become  America's  beet  customer,  and 
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Holland  is  also  a  l;oo(1  oue  for  the  phosphate  output.  Large  suui> 
have  been  expjudeu  iu  fitting  up  as  exporting  points,  for  Florida 
and  Tennessee  rock,  the  following  named  places;  Fernandina, 
Tampa,  Punta  Gorda,  Key  West  and  Pensacola  in  Florida,  and 
Brunswick  and  Savannah  in  Georgia,  which  places  have  all  felt 
the  benefit  of  this  trade ;  the  past  year  having  been  a  good  one  in 
the  phosphate  industry. 

The  total  shipments  of  Florida  rock  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1899,  were  776,176  tons,  of  which  615,953  tons  went 
to  foreign  countries  and  the  remainder  to  domestic  ports  and  places 
by  rail  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  foreign  shipments,  Savannali 
handled  68,220  tons  and  Brrnsvvick  71,494  tons,  the  rest  going 
from  the  Florida  ports  already  mentioned,  but  principally  from 
Fernandina  which  exported  244,690  tons. 

Tennessee  phosphate  mining  had  its  period  of  depression,  in 
common  with  the  industry  elsewhere,  but  with  improved  general 
trade  conditions  activity  was  renewed  in  this  industry.  The 
fertiliser  manufacturers  bought  mines,  and  lands  were  sought  by 
rock  miners  for  further  operations,  and  speculation  became  active. 
Land  that  was  quoted  at  from  25  dol.  to  50  doL  per  acre  in  the 
year  1898  was  sold  in  many  places  last  year  at  from  75  dol.  to 
100  dol.  per  acre. 

Tennessee  has  many  grades  of  phosphate  rock,  and  prices  vary 
both  as  regards  quaUty  and  the  relative  convenience  of  mines  to 
i-ailway  and  water  facilities  for  reaching  shipping  ports  for  foreign 
export.  The  three  principal  varieties  of  rock  now  mined  are 
black  nodular  phosphate,  white  bedded  phosphate,  and  white 
breccia  phosphate. 

Three  years  ago  Tennessee  rock  was  w^orth  1  dol.  25  c.  to 
1  dol.  45  c.  per  ton,  and  the  annual  product  was  142,225  tons, 
while  during  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that  500,000  tons  were 
mined  at  prices  from  3  doL  50  c.  to  4  dol.  per  ton.  Last  year's 
phosphate  business  of  this  State  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  previous  year,  when  the  total  shipments  were  272,191 
tons,  as  compared  witli  the  estimate  of  500,000  tons  lor  last 
year. 

The  extent  of  the  phosphate  mining  industry  in  Nortli 
Carolina  is  still  comparatively  small,  the  reports  for  last  year 
showing  that  only  13,750  tons  were  mined,  in  comparison  with 
12,500  tons  for  the  year  before.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this 
industry  will  incretise  considerably  in  the  future,  when  shipments 
to  outside  places  may  be  made,  and  the  business  perhaps  become 
more  impoitant  than  it  is  at  present. 

From  a  recapitulation  of  tlie  foregoing  figures  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  phosphate  rock  industry  of  this 
district  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1899,  was  1,3S2,473 
tons,  of  which  Florida  is  credited  with  776,170  tons  ;  South 
Carolina,  481,076  tons;  Tennessee,  111,477  tons;  and  North 
Carolina,  13,750  tons. 

The  business  done  in  fertilisers  during  the  season  ending 
September   1,   1899,   was  not  so   large  in  the   number  of  tons 
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manufactured  and  sold  as  in  the  previous  year,  yet  in  olljer 
directions  the  transactions  have  been  larger  and  more  far-reachiuj^ 
at  tliis  place,  and  also  caused  marked  changes  in  several  other 
States,  as,  for  instance,  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Chemical 
Company  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company  in  the  north  and  east,  which  concerns  ab- 
8orl>ed,  by  purchase,  many  of  the  fertiliser  companies  during  the 
past  year.  The  Virginia  Chemical  Company  also  acquired  a  con- 
siderable number  of  valuable  works,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
improvements  for  economical  work.  Both  organisations  have 
bought  phosphate  lands  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Florida. 
One  result  of  the  consolidation  of  large  and  highly  organised 
capital  in  this  way,  it  is  thought,  will  be  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  sliipment  of  fertilisers  having  phosphate  rock  as  a  basis.  Tht; 
crude  rock  of  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  Tennessee  has  already 
found  its  way  to  nearly  every  part  of  this  continent,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  same  article,  in  its  manu- 
factured form,  should  not  eventually  do  the  same.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  months  of  the  past  year  there  was  a  general  advance 
in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  staple  commodities  and  most  articles 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers,  the  cost  of  which  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  1  dol.  50  c.  to  2  dol.  above  last  season's  prices. 

It  is  feared  that  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  use  fertilisers  largely 
in  planting  the  coming  cotton  crop,  on  account  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  cotton,  may  be  checked  by  a  shortage  in  the  supply, 
which  may  be  seriously  felt.  Last  summer  many  of  the 
Georgia  mills  were  shut  down  owing  to  unsatisfactory  business 
the  previous  season,  or  to  make  necessaiy  repairs  or  improvements 
to  machinery.  In  addition  there  was  an  unusually  heavy 
demand  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  grain  fertilisers,  the 
North  Geoi-gia  factories  having  disposed  of  a  large  part  of  their 
output  in  that  direction.  There  is  also  a  heavy  demand  for  grain 
fertilisers  in  the  Western  States,  and  the  factories  in  Virginia  and 
the  north  are  selling  practically  their  whole  product  to  western 
buyers  and  local  truck  growers.  North  Carolina  is  also  sending 
large  quantities  of  fertilisers  to  the  west,  and  deficiencies  in  that 
State  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  South  Carolina. 

Nearly  everything  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilisers is  now  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago — 
such  as  phosphate  rock,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. —  but  it  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturei's  that  the  advance  in  prices  is  more  than  oflfset 
by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  used  in  production. 

Shipments  of  fertilisers  from  this  port  during  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1899,  amounted  to  332,912  tons,  compared  witli 
437,138  tons  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  104,226  tons. 
The  shipments  from  Port  Royal  and  Savannah  during  the  same 
periods  also  were  as  follows: — From  Port  Royal,  34,500  tons 
last  year,  and  36,000  tons  the  year  before ;  and  from  Savannah, 
90,000  tons  last  season,  and  110,000  tons  the  previous  one. 

The  imports  of  chemicals  at  Charleston,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilisers,  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1899, 
were  as  follows : — 
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»» 
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46,422 

4%913 

7.400 

7,404 

17,278,038 

7,496,367 

887,176 


the  total  value  of  which  was  827,792  dol.,  in  comparison  with 
imports  of  a  similar  character  the  previous  year,  valued  at 
540,338  dol.,  a  decrease  last  year  of  about  13,000  dol.  in  the  value 
of  chemical  imports. 

The  naval  stores  business  at  Charleston  has  been  very  small  Naval  stores, 
"during  the  past  season,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  decrease, 
owing,  as  already  stated,  to  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  pine 
trees  and  to  the  few  naval  stores'  farms  now  in  operation  in  terri- 
tory tributary  to  this  port.  While  receipts  of  spirits  of  tiu- 
pentine  and  resin  were  light,  since  the  opening  of  the  naval  stores' 
year,  on  April  1, 1899,  prices  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
for  the  last  five  years.  Spirits  of  turpentine  opened,  on  April  1, 
At  38^  c.  per  gallon,  and  by  August  8  had  advanced,  with  small 
fluctuations,  to  49  c,  and  at  the  end  of  December  the  closing 
figures  were  47^  c,  with  the  tone  of  the  market  firm.  Prices  for 
resins  have  ruled  firm  throughout  the  year,  averaging  from  90  c. 
to  1  dol  5  c.  per  barrel  for  C.  D,  and  E  grades. 

Receipts  of  turpentine  and  resin  at  Charleston,  from  April  1  Receipts, 
to  December  31,  1899,  were,  1,774  cfisks  of  turpentine  and  17,710 
barrels  of  resin,  in  comparison  with  2,906  casks  of  turpentine  and 
20,924  barrels  of  resin  for  the  corresponding  period  of  tlie  previous 
year,  and  the  stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1899  was  47  casks  of  tuq)entine  and  1,055  barrels  of  resin, 
•compared  with  34  casks  of  turpentine  and  569  barrels  of  resin  on 
the  same  date  the  year  before. 

The  total  exports  during  the  same  time  last  year  were :  Exports 
turpentine,  1,774  casks;  and  resin,  17,710  barrels;  as  compared 
with  2,906  casks  of  resin  and  20,940  barrels  of  resin  during  the 
previous  year.  Of  last  year's  shipments  the  wliole  of  the  turpen- 
tine went  to  New  York,  none  going  to  foreign  ports,  and  of  the 
resin,  5,934  baiTcls  were  shipped  to  New  York,  4,576  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  other  foreign  countries. 

Charleston  has  good  facilities  for  handling  lumber,  and  shippers  Lumber, 
•can  compete  favourably  in  piices  witli  any  of  the  Southern  ports. 
Lumber  can  also  be  shipped  from  many  of  the  interior  mills  direct  by 
water  to  this  market.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however, 
the  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1899,  were  smaller 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  prices  improved  towards  the 
•end  of  August,  and  theie  was  a  good  demand  throughout  the  rest 
•of  the  season  at  satisfactory  figures. 

Exports  of  lumber  from  Charleston  for  the  year  ending  Sep-  Exports. 
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Lember  1  were  43,853,302  feet,  compared  with  54,296,940  feet 
lor  previous  year,  a  decline  of  10,443,638  feet.  Of  last  yerir*s 
shipments  only  749,090  feet  went  abroad,  the  rest — 53,547.850 
feet— going  cotistwise  to  American  ports,  mostly  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore. 

Tlie  exports  from  September  1  tn  December  31,  1S99, 
were,  altogether,  10,369,05J  feet,  as  compared  with  7,^149,266 
feet  during  the  same  perioil  in  1898,  showing  the  gratifying 
increase  of  9,019,786  feet.  Of  the  total  shipments,  1.320';000 
feet  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  inclucUiig  30,000  feet 
to  Great  Britain,  690,000  feet  to  the  West  Indies,  and  600,000  feet 
to  other  countries,  while  the  remainder  went  to  coastwise  American 
ports. 

At  the  end  of  December  last  the  demand  for  all  grades  of 
lumber  was  excellent,  with  prices  generally  well  sustained  at  the 
following  quotations:  marketable  city-sawed  lumber,  12  to 
14  dol  per  1,000  feet  for  square  and  sound  railway  qualities  ;  9  to 
13  dol.  for  oixiinary  railway  lumber ;  8  to  11  dol.  for  raft  timber; 
4  dol.  50  c.  to  6  doL  50  c.  for  dock  timber ;  and  4  to  7  dol.  per 
1,000  for  shingles. 

The  rice  harvest  started  between  August  25  and  30,  1899, 
on  the  Combahee,  Pon  Pon,  and  Ashepoo  Rivers,  in  South 
Carolina.  For  the  first  few  days  the  weather  was  very  favourable, 
and  some  planters  expected  to  start  their  threshers  by  the  28th  of 
that  month,  but  heavy  and  continuous  rains  set  in,  and  the  rice, 
having  become  thoroughly  wet,  required  a  few  days  of  dry,  bright 
weather  before  threshing  operations  could  be  started.  Shipments 
from  the  plantations  were  accordingly  delayed  until  well  on  into 
September. 

The  West  Indian  hurricane  which  passed  up  the  coast  about 
the  middle  of  last  August,  and  did  so  much  damage  elsewhere, 
proved  to  have  done  very  little  damage  over  the  Charleston  rice 
section,  the  worst  fuiy  of  the  storm  having  been  some  miles  out 
to  sea  on  its  passage  northward  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  rice,  always 
great,  had  been  much  lighter  than  usual  until  the  stormy  season 
in  August,  which  caused  considerable  outlay  for  repairs  to  broken 
banks,  &c.,  by  those  interested  in  rice  culture,  besides  impairing, 
some  to  extent,  the  quality  of  much  of  the  grain. 

During  the  season  of  1898-99  the  receipts  of  rough  rice 
at  the  South  Carolina  mills  were  881,742  bushels,  com- 
pared with  976,084  bushels  for  the  year  before,  a  falling-off 
last  season  of  94,342  bushels  in  the  receipts  of  rough  (immilled) 
rice. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Carolina  crop  is  apparent  from 
the  following  figures  as  to  the  product  elsewhere  in  the  rice  pro- 
ducing sections  of  this  country.  The  total  rice  crop  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  last  year  was  1,071,742  bushels,  and  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  1,401,084  bushels.  The  Louisiana  rice  crop  for  the 
past  season  of  1898-99  was  5,400,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
3  51 1,980  bushels  for  the  year  before,  making  the  entire  rice  crop 
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of  the  United  States  last  year  6,471,742  bushels,  in  comparison 
with  4,913,064  bushek  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  crop  of  South  Carolina  milled  rice  last  season  was  Milled  rieo» 
72,046  barrels,  averaging  300  lbs.    each,  compared  with  88,735 
barrels  for  the   year  before,  a  decline  last    season   of    16,689 
barrels. 

Of  last  year's  South  Carolina  rice  crop,  43,282  barrels  were 
milled  at  Charleston,  and  28,764 barrels  at  Georgetown.  The  Georgia  . 
rice  crop  was  11,200  barrels  last  year,  milled  at  Savannah,  com- 
pared with  31,818  barrels  for  the  previous  year.  The  North 
Carolina  crop  was  8,000  barrels,  milled  last  year  at  Wilmington, 
Washington,  and  Newborn,  compared  with  6,500  barrels  the  year 
before. 

The  Louisiana  milled  crop  was  359,535  barrels  last  year,  in 
comparison  with  292,665  barrels  for  the  year  before. 

There  were  no  foreign  exports  of  rice  from  Charleston  last  ExporU. 
year,  the  shipments  to  ports  and  places  in  this  country  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1899,  were  40,466  barrels,  in  comparison 
with  58,774  barrels  for  the  previous  year,  showing  a  decline  last 
season  of  18,308  barrels.  The  total  city  consumption  last  year 
was  13,436  barrels,  compared  with  15,952  barrels  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  followins^  iigures  indicate  the  amount  of  rice  trade  at 
Charleston  iVom  September  1  to  December  31,  1899.  Receipts 
during  this  period  were,  for  last  year,  27,825  barrels,  compared 
with  1^3,402  barrels  for  the  corresponding  four  months  of  the  year 
before.  The  exports  during  the  same  time  were,  for  last  year, 
13,170  barrels,  compared  with  13,784  barrels  for  the  year  before ; 
and  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  December  31,  1899,  was  11,455 
barrels,  in  comparison  with  7,094  barrels  the  year  before.  The 
closing  prices  at  the  end  of  the  past  year  were  4  c.  to  4^  c.  per  lb.  Closing 
for  good,  and  4^  c.  to  4f  c.  per  lb.  for  prime  rice,  with  a  firm  tone  P"®®*- 
to  the  market  and  fair  sales  on  the  closing  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  this  port,  of  all  nation-  Shippin^^  and 
alities,  during  the  year  1899,  was  730,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  ^^iga^ion. 
950,563  tons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  arrivals  of 
784  vessels  of  923,069  tons,  showing  a  falling-ofF  in  last  year's 
arrivals  of  45  vessels,  but  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  27,494 
tonp. 

Of  last  year's  arrivals  there  were — 
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During  the  year  1898  there  were  65  British  vessels  arriving 
here  with  a  tonnage  of  94,629  tons,  showing  a  decline  of  seven 
vessels  and  35,911  tons  during  last  year ;  the  average  tonnage  last 
year  being  about  1,200  tons  per  vessel,  compared  with  1,600  tons 
during  1898. 

Freights  were  very  low  during  the  first  few  months  of  last 
year,  but  advanced  later  on  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  vessels 
by  severe  storms  and  the  growing  wants  of  the  country.  By 
the  beginning  of  last  September  coastwise  lumber  rates  showed 
a  strong  upward  tendency,  and  quotations  were  5  dol.  87^  c. 
per  1,000  feet  to  New  York.  Phosphate  rock  was  2  dol.  35  c. 
per  ton  from  Ashley  River  to  Baltimore ;  and  railway  ties 
(sleepers)  were  14  c.  eacli  from  Charleston  to  New  York.  At 
the  end  of  December  last  the  ruling  coastwise  freight  rates  were 
firm  at  slightly  lower  figures  than  the  above,  and  foreign  freight 
rates  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  as  follows : — Cotton,  direct  to 
I^verpool,  40  c.  per  100  lbs. ;  Bremen,  40  c. ;  Barcelona,  52  c, 
and  Manchester,  40  c. 

Exchange  rates  were  quoted  at  4  dol.  79  ^  c.  for  documentary,, 
and  4  dol.  80  c.  for  commercial  bills  on  England,  and  5  dol.  27  c. 
for  bills  on  France ;  while  domestic  exchange  was  buying  at  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  discount  and  selling  at  the  same  fraction 
premium  above  par. 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  importance,  most  of  the  mills.  South,  being  situated  within 
this  Consular  district,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  Southern  mills  at  this  time  have 
5,000,000  spindles  in  operation,  as  compared  with  13,000,000  in 
the  New  England  States  of  the  Noith.  It  is  not  Likely,  however, 
that  tlie  Northern  mills  will  be  materially  increased,  while  it  is 
estimated  by  the  best  authorities  that,  from  this  time  on,  the 
Southern  spindles  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  annually, 
and  as  the  United  States  can  produce  only  2,500,000  spindles  a 
year,  it  is  probable  that  the  Southern  mills,  next  year,  will  absorb 
almost  the  entire  output. 

As  yet  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  cloths  tire  made  in  New 
England  and  Great  Britain,  the  South  having,  heretofore,  manufac- 
tured only  the  coarser  grades. 

The  Southern  mills,  however,  are  now  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  seriously  competing  with  the  makers  of  the 
finer  fabrics. 

It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  this  country  must  in  future  depend 
largely  on  the  Far  East  for  a  market  for  its  surplus  manufac- 
tured cotton  products.  Even  now  a  very  large  amount  of  cotton 
goods  made  in  Southern  mills  is  shipped  to  China,  Japan,  and 
other  Eastern  countpies,  and  there  seems  reasonable  ground  for 
the  statement  that  before  many  years  the  bulk  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  America  may  be  manufactured  in  the  States  where 
it  is  produced.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  46,000,000  spindles 
now  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  as  com- 
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pared  with,  say^,  20,000,000  spindles  in  this  country.  Should, 
therefore,  the  English  mills  remain  stationary,  the  two  countries 
would  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  years  be  about  equal  in  their 
facilities  for  cotton  manufacture,  if  we  assume,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  number  of  American  spindles  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
2,000,000  annually  during  that  period.  There  appear  to  be  no 
apprehensions  by  manufacturers  of  an  over-production,  as  they 
seem  to  confidently  calculate  on  a  proper  development  of  market 
opportunities  now  presenting  themselves  in  the  Far  East. 

South  Carolina  is  rapidly  taking  a  prominent  position  as  a  cotton  Sooth 
manufacturing  State,  as  reports  from  official  sources  show  that  Crtn)iin» 
durinij  last  year  there  were  26  new  cotton  mills  chartered,  with  a  "**  ** 
capital    of    5,650,000    dol. ;    16    mills    before   established   also 
increased   their   capital   by  several  million  dollars,  making  the 
total  aggregate  capital  put  into  cotton  manufacturing  during  the 
past  year  9,079,000  dol. 

Other  Southern  States  have  also  had  good  records,  carefully  other 
prepared    statistics    showing   that   there   are    now  invested    in  '"^o.^*^*"* 
Southern  cotton  mills  125,000,000  dol.  (about  25,000,000/.),  and  ""^  ^' 
that  these  mills  yearly  consume  about  1,400,000  bales  of  cotton, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  this  year's  cotton  crop,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  in  four  years'  time  half  the  American  cotton  crop  will  be 
consumed  by  Southern  mills. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cotton  mills  in   operation  in   the  Number  of 
South,  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms,  and  the  names  of  ™ 
the  Slates  in  which  they  are  situated  : — 


States. 


Mine. 


Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
(Georgia 
Alabama 
MisaiMiippi     .  • 
Louisiana 
Texas . . 


11 

168 

76 

67 

37 

7 

4 

6 


Number  of — 


Spindles. 


137,803 

1,003,268 

1,285,828 

696,394 

353,052 

66,432 

68,272 

36,160 


Looms. 


4,606 

22,'.  78 

35,271 

17,143 

7,658 

1,972 

1,534 

1,062 


Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  experimental  tea  gardens  Tea  culture, 
at  Pinehurst,  near  the  town  of  Summerville,  South  Carolina,  have 
recently  been  brought  to  public  attention  by  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  Special  Agent  of.  the 
United  States  Government  in  charge  of  Tea  Culture  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  Summerville  experiments  on  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  tea  began  about  10  years  ago,  and  have  been  alluded  to  on 
several  occasions  in  these  reports.  At  the  beginning  they  were 
wisely  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but  have  been  gradually 
increased  until    now  over   50  acres    have  been  planted   in  tea. 


•  J  • 
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It  is  expected  that  when  the  plants  arrive  at  full  bearing,  the 
yield  should  be  at  least  10,000  lbs.  of  high  grade  tea  annually,, 
and  this  it  is  supposed  will  suffice  to  show  conclusively  whether 
tea  may  be  profitably  grown  here  under  existing  local  con- 
ditions of  climate,  soil,  &c.  The  problem  of  providing  cheap 
labour  for  gathering  the  leaf  was  solved  by  training  a  band  of 
steady,  nimble-fingered  negro  children,  who  were  specially  taught 
to  pick  tea. 

The  South  Fraser  tea  garden,  containing  a  little  over  2  acres^ 
makes  a  remarkable  showing  so  far.  The  bushes  were  raised 
from  seed  planted  in  1892  procured  from  a  celebrated  garden 
near  Hangchow,  called  Loong  Tsin,  meaning  Dragon's  Pool. 
This  tea  is  not  exported  from  China,  as  it  costs  1  dol.  60  c^ 
per  lb.  at  Hangchow.  The  Fraser  Garden,  at  Summerville,  is 
in  a  very  thrifty  condition,  the  unsuccessful  plants  amounting 
to  about  4  per  cent,  only,  and  visitors  acquainted  with  Oriental 
gardens  have  expressed  surprise  at  its  luxuriant  and  uniform 
growth,  comparing  favourably  with  similar  gardens  in  the  East. 
The  bushes  are  thick,  somewhat  low  in  growth  and  globular 
in  form,  the  leaf,  as  a  rule,  being  rather  small  and  quite 
tender,  and  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  either  green  or 
black  tea,  although  tea  experts  consider  the  latter  the  better 
of  the  two.  The  soil  of  this  garden  is  a  clay  loam,  with  a 
stiflf  clay  subsoil ;  it  has  been  heavily  enriched  every  spring  with 
a  high-grade  fertiliser  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the 
yield  of  dry  tea  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Qoaatity. 

Lbs. 

1894 

83 

U95 

185 

1896 

215 

1897 

247 

1898 

307 

1899  (approximate) 

500 

This  is  considered  a  good  return,  as  few  gardens  in  China 
yield  over  200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  y6t  to  be  determined  to 
what  further  extent  the  output  of  the  Fraser  Gai*den  may  grow. 
Crop  of  The  1898  crop  of  tea  produced  at  the  gardens  near  Summer- 

1898.  yjjjg  amounted  to  3,000  lbs.,  and  was  sold  at  a  profit  of  about 

25  per  cent.  The  black  tea  produced  there  has  a  distinctly 
characteristic  flavour,  and  like  some  of  the  choicer  Oriental  teas, 
its  liquor  has  more  strength  than  its  colour  indicates.  These 
qualities  render  its  introduction  slow,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to 
change  the  taste  of  tea  consumers,  as  was  notably  the  case  when 
Ceylon  tea  was  introduced  into  England. 
Cold  The  severe  cold  weather  of  last  winter  appears  to  have  con- 

weather,         clusively  tested  the  feasibility  of  successful  tea  culture  in  South 
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Carolina,  so  far  as  climatic  conditious  are  concerned.  On 
February  14,  1899,  the  temperature  at  Summerville  fell  to  half  a 
degree  below  zero,  Falir.,  the  lowest  recorded  there  in  the  past 
150  years.  The  ordeal  was  an  extraordinary  one  for  the  plants  to 
undergo,  but,  fortunately,  it  occurred  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  5  inches  of  snow.  Observations  made  afterwards  showed 
that  plants  in  the  most  exposed  situations  suffered  least  damage^ 
having,  it  seems,  been  brought  by  the  previous  cold  weather  into 
such  a  state  of  hibernation  as  enabled  them  to  withstand  the 
extreme  cold  better  than  those  in  more  sheltered  places  and  of 
more  luxuriant  growth,  which  suflfered  greatly  in  all  parts  above 
the  snow  level;  this  necessitating  a  rigorous  pruning  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  of  all  bushes  in  the  most 
productive  gardens. 

The  unusually  cold  weather,  however,  did  not  materially 
diminish  the  crop  for  1899,  as  a  comparison  of  the  yield  of  dry 
tea  for  the  last  two  seasons  shows,  in  its  final  results,  a  diminished 
leaf  production  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ifist  plucking  season,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  yield  thereafter,  until,  by  the  end  of  August^ 
the  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  25  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  plants  apparently  injured  wsls  small,  and 
of  those  killed  outright  still  smaller. 

There  seems  to  be  a  larger  demand  in  this  country  for 
green  than  for  black  tea,  and  at  present  a  large  amount  of 
artificially  prepared  green  tea  is  understood  to  be  consumed.  It 
is  said  to  be  made  of  a  cheap  tea-leaf  highly  coloured  with 
Prussian  blue,  and  faced  with  powdered  soap-stone,  ic,  in  order  to 
conceal  its  natural  defects,  and  it  can  be  neither  healthful  nor 
nutritious.  But  as  the  demand  indicates  a  decided  preference  for 
green  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  public  taste — that  is,  teas  not 
oxidised — it  should  apparently  stimulate  the  efifort  to  supply  a 
pure  and  wholesome  article  of  this  type.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, green  teas  as  yet  can  only  be  made  by  hand,  and  owing  to 
the  greater  cheapness  of  Oriental  labour  and  the  use  of  lower  and 
medium  grades,  successful  competition  by  American  manufacturers 
seems  to  be  almost  impossible. 

With  black  tea,  however,  the  case  is  different,  as  it  can  be  made 
by  machinery  at  almost  every  step  from  the  delivery  of  the  leaf  at 
the  factory  imtil  the  finished  product  is  ready  for  market. 

The  production  in  this  country  is  necessarily  dear,  owing  to  Labour, 
the  comparatively  high  price  of  labour,  and  this  difficulty  must 
be  met  by  greater  field  productiveness,  substitution  of  machinery 
for  hand  labour  in  the  factory,  and  by  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  those  qualities  of  tea  which,  from  inherent  chemical 
causes,  cannot  be  transported  from  the  Orient  without  losing  their 
delicacy  of  flavour.  One  essential  factor  necessaiy  with  reference 
to  greater  productiveness  ia  an  abundance  of  the  richest  plant 
food,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  at  the  Somerville  gardens  the  cost 
of  enrichment  by  commercial  manures  amounting  to  4^  c.  per 
lb.  of  the  dry  tea  from  the  older  field.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  this  cost  can  be  reduced  to  about  2  c.  per  lb.  of  dry  tea, 
(626)  B 
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produced  in  a  crop  of  800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  obviate  altogether  the  item  of  manuring,  at  least  for  several 
years,  by  the  selection  of  suitable  situations  for  the  plants  on 
lauds  that  are  naturally  very  fertile,  thus  saving  several  cents  per 
lb.  in  the  cost  of  production. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  materially  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  tea  gardens  by  judicious  irrigation,  as  the  summer  and 
annual  rainfalls  at  Charleston  (22  miles  from  SummerviUe),  in 
comparison  with  several  prominent  Oriental  tea-growing  districts, 
shows  that  the  latter  receive  not  only  ;i  larger  annual  rainfall,  but 
the  proportion  that  falls  during  the  tea-jc^rowing  period,  from  May 
to  September,  ia  also  decidedly  greater  than  at  Charleston. 
Kewtea  j^]^q  work  of   establishing  new  gardens  at  SummerviUe,  for 

gai  ens.  purely  experimental  purposes,  has  progressed  steadily  under  the 

direction  and  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Lands  have  been  cleared  of  their 
original  dense  forest  growths ;  they  have  also  been  partly  levelled, 
thoroughly  grubbed,  and  treated  with  burnt  marl  in  order  to 
remove  any  sourness ;  and  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
provide  irrigation  and  subsoil  drainage.  The  land  is  also  to  be 
deeply  ploughed,  and  after  the  rainy  season  has  commenced  will  be 
planted  with  seedlings,  of  which  many  thousands  are  now  in  the 
nurseries. 
Undertaking  Xhe  undertaking  is  necessarily  expensive  owing   to   present 

«xpen0iye.  surrounding  conditions,  but  in  view  of  its  prime  importance  it  is 
hoped  that  the  covSt  will  be  amply  repaid  by  results.  There  are 
many  acres  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Southern  States  capable  of 
irrigation,  which  can  be  utilised  for  this  new  industry  provided 
the  present  efforts  prove  satisfactory. 

Up  to  this  time  the  experience  gained  at  the  South  Carolina 
gardens  indicates  that  moist,  well-drained  land  is  best  adapted  for 
tea  culture,  but  the  questions  as  to  how  much  increase  in  crop 
production  can  be  obtained  by  artificial  irrigation  and  how  much 
water  should  be  applied,  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen. 
<tnaliiie8.  The  greater  part  of  the  teas  imported  from  China  and  Japan 

cost  less  than  15  c.  per  lb.  at  the  port  of  shipment,  whereas  the 
best  Oriental  grades  are  worth  from  5  dol.  to  50  dol.  per  lb.  in  the 
above-named  countries.  These  very  expensive  grades,  however, 
are  dried  at  low  temperatures  in  order  to  preserve  those  volatile 
principles  that  give  them  delicacy  and  flavour.  They  do  not 
retain  their  finest  qualities  for  any  length  of  time,  and  cannot,  for 
this  reason  be  advantageously  shipped  abroad,  and  herein  may  be 
found  the  most  profitable  field  for  tea  experiment  in  this  country, 
as  there  can  be  no  competition  from  abroad  in  the  higher  grades, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  their  successful  cultivation  here  is 
possible.  It  has  been  suggested  that  probably  the  best  chance  for 
success  in  this  direction  will  perhaps  lie  in  the  development  of 
selections  of  long  Pekoe  tips  for  the  manufacture  of  Mandarin  tea, 
such  as  is  made  in  China. 
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total  trade. 


Savannah. 

During  the  last  commercial  year,  ending  August  31,  1899, 
Savannah's  total  ti-ade  in  round  numbers  amounted  to 
158,950,000  doL,  in  comparison  with  135,800,000  doL  for  the 
previous  year,  showing  a  gain  for  last  season  of  23,150,000  doL 

Although,  takei;^  as  a  whole,  the  trade  of  the  port  shows  a 
gratifying  increase,  there  was,  nevertheless  a  considerable  falling- 
oflf  in  the  receipts  of  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  in  the  number  of 
British  vessels  taking  cargoes  here. 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  these  commodities,  however, 
was  fortunately  more  than  made  up  by  the  marked  advance  in 
prices  which  took  place,  cotton  having  risen  over  2  c.  per  lb., 
spirits  of  turpentine  doubling  in  value,  and  resin  also  ruling  at  a 
substantial  improvement  with  quotations  firm  as  the  year  closed, 
and  the  market  showing  an  advancing  tendency  in  these  and 
nearly  all  other  departments  of  trade. 

Savannah's  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1899,  were  1,101,454  bales,  a  decrease  of  92,418  bales  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  the  result,  not  of  local  but  of  general  con- 
ditions, prevailing  throughout  this  and  adjoining  States,  the 
principal  causes  being  high  prices  and  unusual  demands  for  raw 
cotton  on  the  pait  of  Southern  cotton  manufacturers. 

There  was  also,  a  serious  falling-off  in  receipts  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  commercial  year,  which  were: — From 
September  1,  1899,  to  December  31,  1899,  642,511  bales,  as  com- 
pared with  814,045  bales  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  comparative  receipts  of  naval  stores  at  Savannah  from  Xavai  stores. 
April  1  to  December  31,  1899,  were  (including  stock  on  hand)  as 
follows: — 296,497  casks  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  987,782  barrels 
of  i-esin,  in  comparison  with  314,684  casks  of  turpentine  and 
1,032,700  barrels  of  resin  the  year  before,  a  decrease  for  the  past 
season  of  18,187  casks  of  turpentine  and  44,918  barrels  of  resin. 

The  total  values  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade  here  last  Total  valuer 
year  are  estimated  to  be : — 


Cotton 

receipts, 

decreased. 


Decreased 
receipts. 


Articles. 


Cotton         

Naval  slores  . .  

Lumber       ..         ..         

Vertilisers  and  phosphates 

Groceries 

Liqoors  and  tobacco  . .         . .         . . 

Betall  trade 

Dry  gcods,  &c. 

Clothing 

Hardware    .  •         . «         .  •         .  •         .  • 

Manotactures 

Builders  supplies    .  • 

Fruits  and  vegetables        

Provisions    ..         ..         ..         ..         .. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  hats 

Fnmitnre     .. 

Miscellaneous         


Value. 


Dole. 

31,000,000 

10,500,000 
2,760,000 
2,000,000 

12,000,000 
7,000,000 

40,000,000 
6,500,000 
4,000,000 
3.500.000 
8,000,000 
2,00«f,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,100 
1  000,000 

1 0,000,000 
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High  prices. 


British 

shipping, 

reduced. 


CauscA. 


Total  ship 
trriTsls. 


Annual 

shipping 

return. 

Quarantine 
changes. 


New 
terminals. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that,  notwithstauding 
the  decreased  receipts  of  resin,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  these 
products  of  the  yellow  pine  still  form  an  exceedingly  important 
feature  of  Savannah^s  yearly  trade,  and  so  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned, both  of  these  lines  of  industry  are  considered  as  the  year 
closes  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  prosperity,  prevailing  quotations  being 
higher  than  for  20  years.  As  a  result,  lumbermen,  naval  stores' 
producers  and  merchants  engaged  in  handling  these  products  aie 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  This  business,  however,  in  time 
must,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  pine  forests,  pass  away  from 
this  })ort,  but  itmay  be  a  good  many  years  yet  before  it  will  diminish 
to  inconsiderable  proportions. 

The  arrivals  of  British  shipping  at  Savannah  during  the  year 
1899  were  99  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  180,713  tons,  com- 
pared with  121  arrivals  of  173,400  tons  the  previous  year,  showing 
a  decrease  last  year  of  22  arrivals  and  42,687  tons. 

The  causes  of  this  falling-off  were  due  primarily  to  reduced 
receipts  of  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  Imnber,  resultmg  from 
the  before  -  mentioned  extraordinary  advance  in  prices  last 
autumn,  tlie  unwillingness  of  holders  to  sell  their  products  on  a 
rising  market,  and  the  large  requirements  of  Southern  cotton 
mills.  Added  to  this  also  were  unfavourable  railway  rates,  which 
diverted  a  certain  amount  of  business  to  rival  ports  in  which  they 
had  local  interests. 

The  total  arrivals  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  during  the  year 
1899  were  933,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,032,733  tons,  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year's  arrivals  of  1,005  vessels  of  1,187,692  tons, 
showing  a  falling-oflf  last  year  of  72  vessels  and  154,959  tons. 

Details  with  reference  to  British  shipping,  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  and  British  colonies,  are  herewith  given  on  the 
accompanying  annual  shipping  return  for  1899. 

Last  spring  the  quarantine  station  at  this  port  was  transfened  to 
the  United  States  Government  authorities.anditisnow  administered 
by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service ;  the  results,  so  far, 
have  been  highly  satisfactory,  as  expenses  for  fumigation,  disin- 
fection, &c.,  of  all  vessels  are  practically  abolished  and  the  service 
has  been  efficient  and  has  proved  itself  beneficial  alike  to  ship- 
owners and  the  interests  of  the  port.  The  present  arrange- 
ment, which  is  limited  to  two  years,  is  likely  to  be  made  permar 
nent,  as  it  places  Savannah  on  equal  terms,  in  respect  to 
quarantine  charges,  with  the  rival  ports  of  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington, and  Brunswick. 

The  large  improvements,  on  Hutchinson's  island,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  are  being  steadily  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Railway  Terminal  Company 
will,  when  completed,  convert  what  has  hithertx)  been  a  com- 
paratively useless  tract  of  marsh  into  a  magnificent  series  of 
railway  terminals  and  docks  for  shipping,  thus  adding  greatly  to 
the  commercial  advantages  of  the  port.  In  addition  to  the  work 
already  done  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  present  year, 250,000  doL 
will  be  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.   These  docks  will 
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add  about  1  mile  to  the  present  wharf  frontage  of  the  town, 
making  a  total  wharfage  of  nearly  10  miles,  including  the  present 
city  docks,  the  central  railway  terminals,  and  the  Savannah, 
'  Florida  and  Western  railway  docks.  Durin«;  the  coming  summer 
a  Hteel  railway  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  the  Savannah  Eiver  to 
Hutchinson's  island  a  little  above  the  city,  and  this  will  place  the 
new  terminal  docks  in  direct  connection  with  the  entire  railway 
system  of  the  country. 

In  the  eourse  of  a  year  or  two  Savannah  will  be  in  a  position 
to  hiindle  a  very  much  larger  commerce  than  at  present,  providing 
a  sufficiently  deep  water  channel  is  maintained  to  the  sea.  This 
it  is  believed  will  not  be  difficult,  so  Ipng  as  the  Grovernment 
authorities  give  due  attention  and  necessary  funds  for  the  work. 
During  the  past  year  some  annoyance  and  delay  have  l^een  ex- 
perienced by  several  British  vessels  grounding  at  Garden  Bank, 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town ;  dredging  work,  however, 
is  now  removing  this  difficulty. 

Savannah's  rice  trade  has  diminished  greatly  during  the  past  Bioe» 
few  years,  and  it  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as  a  lead- 
ing department  of  annual  business.  The  crop  in  this  district  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  stormy  weather  the  year  before  last,  resulting 
in  a  crop  below  the  average,  for  last  season,  as  storms  usually 
-     leave  fields  in  bad  condition  and  planters  in  a  similar  plight. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  8,000  to  12,000  acres  were  planted  in 
rice  last  season  in  territory  tributary  to  this#port,  and  there  was  no 
very  unfavourable  weather  to  contend  with. 

Planting,  however,  was  late,  and  harvesting  was  not  completed 
until  weU  on  into  October.  The  river  rice  fielc^s  did  fairly  well, 
'  although  dry  weather  6md  caterpillar  ravages  somewhat  unfavour- 
ably affected  the  yield  of  up-land  rice  in  the  interior,  the  receipts 
at  this  port  of  last  year's  crop  being  about  206,000  bushels  of 
rough  (unpounded)  rice. 

The  enormous  rice  crops  of  Louisiana  and  TexcMS  did  not 
materially  reduce  prices  for  Carolina  and  Georgia  rice,  as  the  total 
*-  rice- product  of  the  United  States  is  only  about  half  the  amount 
required  for  home  consumption,  rendering  it  necessary  to  import 
from  Java,  Japan,  and  India;  the  imported  article,  however, 
is  of  inferior  quality  to  the  domestic,  and  at  the  end  of  1899 
prime  grades  of  rice  in  this  market  were  4^  to  4f  c.  per  lb.,  with 
a  quiet  but  firm  tone ;  common  grades  at  the  same  time  ruling  at 
2i  to  2|  c.  per  lb. 
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Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
engaged  in  the  Carrying  trade  of  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Country. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

419 

4,988 

8,899 

1,729 

566 

6.080 

.     14,306 

871 

60,984 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Barbadoes ... 
France      

Holland     

Bahamas  ... 
Itoly 

Spain        

San  Domingo 
United  States      ... 

•«• 
••• 

1 

••• 

1 

4 

••• 
••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

1,934 

•  •• 

76 

•  •• 

5,200 

••• 
••• 

87 

18 

87 

419 

4,988 

6.838 

1,729 

642 

6.080 

19,605 

371 

60,984 

Total  ...       ... 

6 

7,210 

61 

98,241 

67 

100,451 

Cleared. 


^  With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Country. 

Number  of 
VesseU. 

Tons. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Argentine  Be- 
pnblic    ...       ... 

BraxU        

Belgium    ... 

Qermany 

France      

Italy         

Spun        ...       ... 

United  States      ... 

2 
1 
2 
1 
89 
6 
7 
8 

•  •• 

770 

417 

2,629 

180 

71,429 

9,107 

10,186 

11,299 

•  •• 

"9 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

16V558 

2 
1 
2 
1 
89 
6 
7 
8 
9 

770 

417 

2,629 

180 

71,429 

9,107 

10,186 

11,299 

16,568 

Total  ... 

66 

106,017 

9 

16,568 

76 

122,570 
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facture  of  iron  soil  piping.  It  is  said  that  about  34  establish- 
ments have  entered  the  combination,  and  the  capital  is  over 
18,000,000  dol.  It  is  claimed  that  the  price  of  the  goods  will 
not  be  materially  raised,  and  the  manufacture  will  now  neariy 
occupy  the  entire  year  instead  of  only  six  months  as  heretofore, 
and  that  consequently  employment  will  be  provided  for  a  greater 
number  of  people. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  was  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  advantages  which  the  city  offers  to 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  consider  all  subjects  of  internal 
improvement,  and  take  such  measures  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  shall  warrant;  to  settle  and  adjust  all  matters 
relating  to  the  trade  of  the  city;  establish  its  customs  and 
ordinances,  and  to  maintain  unity  of  action  for  the  public 
good.  Standing  committees  exist  on  foreign  and  coastwise 
commerce,  tariff  and  taxation,  banks  and  currency,  river  and 
harbour,  internal  improvement,  manufactures,  inland  trade, 
municipal  afi'airs,  and  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  these  are 
expected  to  report  at  each  monthly  meeting.  A  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, with  a  j\idge  only,  or  with  two  or  three  lay  arbitrators,  as 
may  be  a.i»reed  by  the  parties  litigant,  sits,  when  necessary,  to 
decide  any  controversy  which  may  arise  between  members. 

The  Mer«  liants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  consists  of 
business  men  of  Baltimore,  and  its  objects  are  to  bring  into  close 
alliance  and  to  exchange  views  on  the  trade,  manufactures,  and 
finance  of  the  city  and  State.  Similar  standing  committees  to 
those  of  the  Board  of  Trade  exist,  but  are  only  required  to  report 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Eetailers'  Association  has  for  its  objects  the  advancement 
and  stimulation  of  the  retail  trade  of  Baltimore;  to  provide  its 
members  with  important  information  regarding  matters  connected 
with  the  retail  business,  and  to  form  friendly  intercourse  between 
merchants  engaged  in  that  trade.  The  association,  by  securing 
cheap  railway  fares,  and  offering  other  inducements  to  residents 
of  adjacent  towns,  who  usually  purchased  their  goods  elsewhere, 
brought  six  excursions  to  Baltimore  in  the  past  year,  and  addi- 
tional sales  to  the  amount  of  about  5,000/.  were  attributed  to 
them.  There  is  a  black  list  at  the  rooms  of  the  association, 
and  this  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  members 
who  do  a  credit  business.  It  sends  pamphlets  and  circulars 
throughout  the  country  pointing  out  what  articles  can  be  bought 
cheaply  in  Baltimore,  and  what  advantages  the  city  possesses  in 
the  cheapness  of  prod\iction,  and  in  its  excellent  water  and  rail- 
road facilities.  Eeports  of  the  standing  committees  on  the 
retail  trade,  transportation,  legislation^  manufactures,  publicity, 
entertainment,  njembership,  credits,  licenses,  and  taxation  are 
submitted  monthly. 

As  in  1898  most  of  the  immigrants  who  arrived  at 
Baltimore  in  1899  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  of  whom  there 
were  10,563,  an  increase  of  5,359.  The  total  number  which 
arrived  was  20,234,  8,191  more  ^han  in  the  previous  year,  and 
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this  is  considered  a  large  amount  of  immigration  for  this  port. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Immigration  Bureau,  and  on  the  advice  of  a  distinguished 
statesman  from  the  Netherlands  who  visited  Maryland  last  year, 
it  was  expected  that  a  large  influx  of  desirable  immigrants  from 
that  country  would  settle  in  the  State,  but  although  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  their  reception,  they  failed  to 
come.  It  is,  however,  confidently  expected  that  they  will  arrive 
in  1900. 

Annex  10  is  an  immigration  table  for  the  past  two  years. 
DeMrtment  The    City    Bacteriological    Laboratory,  connected   with    the 

of  Health.  Baltimore  Health  Department,  has  proved  of  immense  service. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  it  will,  free  of  charge^ 
receive  from  a  doctor  a  piece  of  cotton  which  has  been  rul)bed 
over  the  throat  of  a  person  believed  to  have  diphtheria,  make  a 
culture  from  it,  and  in  12  hours  report  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
diphtheria.  Should  it  prove  to  be  so,  antitoxin  is  furnished  to  the 
patient  without  charge  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  if  he  can 
pay  a  charge  is  made.  Out  of  l,*)  83  cases  treated,  only  312  died, 
compared  with  71  per  cent,  hefore  antitoxin  was  used.  The 
expectoration  of  consumptives,  the  blood  of  persons  suffering 
from  typhoid  or  malarial  fevers,  are  also  submitted  to  examination 
at  the  laboratory  whenever  desired,  and  indeed  at  any  time  an 
examination  will  be  made  should  a  microscopical  examination  be 
of  service  in  determining  the  nature  of  a  disease. 
City  Hospital,  In  the  past  two  years  80  persons  from  all  over  the  country, 
Pasteur  suffering  from  bites  of  rabid  dogs,  have  been  treated  at  the  Pasteur 

Department  department  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  not  a  single  case  has  been 
lost.  On  the  admission  of  a  patient  an  effort  is  made  to  secure 
for  examination  the  body  of  the  dog  which  has  bitten  him. 
About  the  tenth  of  an  ounce  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  that 
has  died  from  rabies,  and  which  has  beien  drying  for  14  days,  is 
injected  into  the  skin  of  the  patient  over  the  stomach.  On  the 
second  day  an  injection  is  made  of  the  cord  which  has  been  drying 
13  days,  and  thus  the  treatment  is  continued  day  by  day  until 
the  virulent  cords  which  have  only  dried  two  or  three  days  are 
injected.  The  treatment  usually  occupies  23  days. 
Bailways :  The  re-construction  and  re-organisation  of  the  Baltimore  and 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  three 
Ohio.  years  took  place  on  J.uly  1,  1899.    A  very  large  sum  of  ^poney 

was  provided  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  company,  and  this 
being  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
by  whom  the  leceivers  had  been  appointed,  it  declared  the 
company  solvent  and  the  termination  of  the  receivership.  When 
the  railroad  went  into  the  receiver's  hands  in  May,  1896,  the  road- 
bed and  rolling  stock  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  but  by  the 
end  of  three  years  they  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  so  satis- 
lied  were  the  new  company  with  the  work  done  by  the  receivers 
that  they  were  respectively  elected  president  and  vice-president. 
To  bring  the  railroad  into  its  present  good  condition  no  fewer  thaa 
22,410  cars,  216  locomotives,  and  123,110  tons  of  steel  rails  had 
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to  be  purchased,  which  together  with  the  improvements  to  the 
rail-bed  cost  35,000,000  dol.  The  business  of  the  road  has 
increased  so  much,  no  doubt  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  It  was  therefore  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  order  64  new  locomotives,  and  4,000  freight  cars  to  be  built 
Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  work  in  the  hands  of  engine 
and  car  builders  it  is  feared  that  some  months  must  elapse  before 
the  orders  can  be  delivered.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  123,896  railroad  cars  were  built  in  the  United  States  in  1899, 
10,500  being  of  steel 

The  regulations  of  the  pension  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  PennsylTani* 
Railroad  provide  pensions  for  those  in  the  service  of  the  company  Rwlrotd 
who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  70  years,  or  who  being  between  peii5"^ft,^ 
the  ages  of  65  and  69  inclusive  shall  have  been  30  or  more  years 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  shall  then  be  physically  dis- 
qualified. A  pension  is  granted  at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  for  the  10  preceding  years.  For  instance,  if 
a  person  has  been  40  years  with  the  company  and  has  received 
40  dol.  a  month  for  the  10  years  before  his  retirement  his  pension 
would  be  40  per  cent,  of  40  dol.,  or  16  dol.  a  month.  There  is  no 
deduction  wliatever  from  a  man's  wages  while  he  is  serving  in 
the  company  in  respect  of  his  pension.  A  small  montlily  sum  is, 
however,  contributed  by  an  employ^  who  is  a  member  of  the  relief 
fund,  and  on  his  retirement  at  the  age  limit  he  is  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment from  the  surplus  fund  which  has  accumulated  during  the 
past  14  years  of  a  sum  which  amounts  in  the  case  of  the  highest 
class  of  8  dol.  35  c.  a  month,  and  proportionately  less  for  members 
of  lower  classes.  This  does  not  affect  their  title  to  the  death  benefit 
under  the  fund,  which  ranges  from  250  to  2,500  dol.,  according  to 
their  class  membership. 
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Annex  1. — ^Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Baltimore  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


' 

1899. 

1898. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Ciurrency. 

Sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ 

Dollars. 

« 

Agricoltcml    Im- 
plements 

•  •• 

V96  260 

.^9.2.'^3 

••• 

296,408 

59,081 

Animal  foods 

Tons     ... 

46i'J66 

678,881 

134,776 

15,073 

227,724 

46,545 

Bacon  and  hams... 

If       ••• 

24,377 

4,426,996 

885,399 

88,589 

6,861,280 

1,272,246 

Bark,  and  extract 

of.  for  tanning... 

... 

•  •• 

144,247 

28|849 

•  •• 

109,979 

21,996 

Jnr^sn     •  •  ■        •  ■  • 

Tons     ... 

7,491 

1,307,900 

261,580 

6,475 

1,097,845 

219,569 

CSanned 

99               ... 

3,591 

769,682 

153,936 

6,220 

946,647 

189,329 

Cared  and  Balt«d 

»1               ••• 

2,011 

352,215 

70,443 

1,629 

284,946 

46,989 

Burley       

Bushels 

•  ■  • 

., 

»•• 

lft|910 

8,971 

1,794 

Books  and  maps ... 

••• 

•  •• 

23,928 

4,786 

... 

31,128 

6,225 

CasfngB  for  saa- 

saffes      

Carnages        and 

••• 

■  «k 

429,959 

85.992 

••• 

720,282 

144,056 

juirts  thereof   ... 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

41,615 

8,823 

••• 

26,414 

5,282 

Cattle,  live 

Number 

48,018 

4,807,180 

861,436 

49,856 

4,666,756 

938,851 

Chemicals 

« 
•  •• 

... 

264,123 

50,825 

•  •■ 

141,268 

28,260 

Copper,      ingots, 
bars,  4ec. 

Tons     ... 

40,753 

15,2.^  J. 382 

8,046  276 

88,252 

10,180,826 

2,026.165 

Coal           

,1        ... 

342,2S3 

5«,yoi 

112,980 

120,785 

261,854 

60,271 

Coke          

II        ••• 

35|753 

102.166 

20,431 

38,212 

92,686 

18,537 

<'otton— 

XUiW            ••■             »•• 

... 

39,844 

6,817,912 

1,163,582 

56,795 

7,889,404 

1,477,881 

Cloths    . 

Tards  ... 

993,806 

149,037 

29,807 

964,575 

182,927 

26,585 

Cycles  and  ]>ans... 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

2,3b0 

476 

•  •• 

88,336 

6,667 

UmgH  and  patent 

medicines 

••• 

•  •• 

4,348 

869 

•  ■• 

6,690 

1,838 

Flour         

Barrels... 

8,367,485 

12,063,975 

2,412,798 

2,818,166 

12,090,121 

2,418,024 

Fruit          

•  •• 

•  •• 

284,409 

56,882 

•  •• 

878,387 

75.677 

Furs  and  hides    ... 

••• 

•  ■• 

16,994 

8,199 

•  •• 

6.298 

1,058 

Glucose     

Tons     ... 

24,331 

921,990 

184,398 

19,798 

689,628 

187,904 

Hair           

■  •• 

••• 

223.096 

44,619 

••• 

204,788 

40,947 

Hardware 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,334 

1,067 

•  •• 

1.854 

871 

Horses       

Number 

141 

15,7G6 

3,153 

220 

27,505 

6,501 

Indian  com      *  .. 

Bushels 

46,786,127 

I6,366,B.'^B 

3,271,172 

45,096,477 

16,799,244 

8,859,848 

Iron  and  sieel,  and 

manufactures  of 

•  •• 

... 

2,414,327 

482,865 

•  •• 

1,828,067 

265,618 

Lard          

Tons     ... 

47,617 

6,930,b3U 

1,386,168 

59,780 

8,390,686 

1,678,187 

Lead          

•  •« 

•  •« 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  ■ 

•  «  • 

... 

Leather     

«  •  • 

■  •• 

26,812 

.%362 

... 

16,671 

3.184 

Machinery 

••• 

•  •• 

189,818 

37,964 

■  ■  • 

116,484 

28,297 

Oats           

Bushels 

4,005,107 

1,216,707 

243,341 

4,869,686 

1,587,646 

817,528 

Oil— 

Illuminating    ... 

Gallons... 

38,354,499 

2,383,617 

476,704 

45|278,795 

2,728,019 

546,604 

Lubricating     ... 

91           ••• 

868,336 

108,254 

21,651 

989.668 

121,538 

24.307 

Cotton  seed 

99           **  * 

2,686,942 

637,7^3 

127,667 

1,482,821 

360,378 

72,075 

Oilcake  and  meal 

Tons     ... 

60,810 

1,428,490 

286,ti98 

61,440 

1,448.995 

288,791 

Oleomargarine  oil 

,,        ... 

16,110 

2,175,773 

436,165 

20,298 

2,727,880 

545,476 

Paper        

... 

•  •• 

39,288 

7,857 

... 

94,771 

18.964 

ParafBn  and  par- 

aiBn  wax 

Tons     ... 

2|780 

260,9-22 

52,184 

8,918 

865,738 

73,146 

Pork 

99                ••' 

8,582 

1,332,664 

266,581 

7,164 

926,494 

186,298 

Hye  •• .        ...        ... 

Bushels 

1,262|181 

794,601 

168,900 

4,581,406 

2,606,976 

521,895 

Sewing  machines... 

Number 

•  •• 

5,609 

1,122 

■•• 

89 

7 

Sheep        

ff 

20,066 

176,184 

85,237 

81,178 

215,110 

48,022 

Starch       ...        ... 

*■• 

■  •• 

487,422 

97,484 

•  •• 

496,465 

99,293 

Steel  rails 

Tons     ... 

78,010 

1,769,712 

353,942 

58,219 

1,181,966 

226,891 

Tallow       

II        ... 

2,631 

230,722 

46,144 

6,610 

577,785 

115,547 

Timber      

«•« 

•  •• 

507,797 

101,559 

••• 

480,689 

96,137 

Tobacco— 

j^eai       ...        ... 

Tons     ... 

87,288 

6,175,262 

1,235,052 

82,982 

5,459,490 

1,091,898 

Stems     ...        ... 

II        ... 

2,388 

146,994 

28.399 

8|176 

184,799 

86,969 

Lumber  and  manu- 

factures of 

... 

... 

2|168,8]8 

432,763 

... 

1,892,410 

878,482 

Wheat       

Bushels 

9|548|270 

7,066,173 

1|413,235 

18,542,084 

16,148,528 

8,228,705 
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Annex  2. — Betqrn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into 
Baltimore  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


ArticdM. 


1899. 


1898. 


Fhbi. 

Bookn 

Chemi^a  ... 
CoKper  in  ban 
CoAJBO ... 

Fniiu  

liqaorioe  root 
Soda,  nitrate  of 
Till,  ban  and  pigs  ... 


•  •• 

•  •• 


Dttubls. 

Art  work!     ... 

Borlapt 

CtenMnt         ...       .. 
vDeeflo         .•.       ... 

dMrnteaU     

China ...       ...       .. 

DryKooda— 
Cotton       (mana- 

factared) 
Silk  (mana« 

lactnred) 
Wool         (manu- 
tMstured) 

« I9U       ...  ...  ..I 

Flax  ...        ...        .. 

PmitB  ...       ... 

1SMMM9  ...       .*•       ..< 

Iron  oro       ...       ... 

Iron,  in  plgi 

Iron      and      steel 
(manniactored)   .. 
llattinge 
Metale 

s  Apvi  •-•  •••  •• 

JUOv      ••«  ••• 

O&lv        •••  •■•  •» 

Sofftr ...        •••        •-. 

Tin-plates     

Tobaoooleaf 

Winei  and  spirits    .. 


Tons 

Tons 
Tons 


Tons 


Qoantity. 


5,646 
12,099 

2^981 

825 


Value. 


Currency. 


44 


I 


Too* 


tt 


888,258 
11,884 


Tons 


t* 

It 
i» 


4,789 
6,628 
1,544 
25 
1,919 


Dollars. 


22,185 
721,702 
2,086,086 
1,465,295 
860,592 
116,981 
120.006 
148,816 


10,866 
289,294 
486,441 

18,761 
406,419 
625,729 


206,644 

86,141 

•6.950 

87,960 

85,178 

408,425 

69,225 

516,»88 

377,109 

224,475 

278,668 

81,847 

52,208 

179,809 

14,160 

80,554 

9,115 

92,784 

88,610 

84,881 


Sterling. 


4,487 

144,840 

417,217 

298,059 

172,118 

28,396 

24,001 

28,668 


2,078 
47,859 
87.288 

2,752 

81,284 

165,146 


41,829 

7,228 

19,790 

7,592 

7,046 

80,685 

18,845 

108,878 

75,442 

44,895 
55,784 

6,269 
10,442 
85,862 

2,882 
16,111 

1,828 
18,547 
16,722 
16,976 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dollan. 

£ 

14,490 
745,760 

2,898 
149,152 

10,'i26 

5,066 
6,576 
1,190 

••• 

1,275,787 
482,184 
190,485 
129,299 
866,296 

255,157 
96,437 
88,097 
25,859 
78,259 

•*• 
•  •• 
«•• 

82 

••« 
••• 

4,865 
229,617 
809,654 

8,404 
268,472 
490,837 

978 
45,928 
61,981 
1,681 
58,694 
98,167 

•  •• 

146,141 

29,228 

■  •  ■ 

48,460 

9,692 

•  •• 
•*• 

76,687 
24,117 

15,887 

4,828 

«•• 

lAK  oaa 

... 
•9  nua 

140,815 
8,466 


4,111 

4.670 

5,588 

74 

274 


26,785 
177,764 
264,598 

91,050 

220,679 

27,666 

82,948 

142,657 

11,068 

299,821 

29,001 

16,326 

511,189  1 

40,764  , 


5,347 
35.558 
52,919 

18,210 

44,18^ 
5,588 
6,589 

28,581 
2.218 

59.964 
5,800 
8,065 

11,238 
8,152 


Annex  3. — Statement  showing  the  Export  and  Import  Values  at 
Baltimore  for  the  past  12  years,  also  the  Monthly  Export  and 
Import  Values  during  the  Year  1899. 


VMlue. 

1 

Months  during 
1899. 

Value. 

1 

Tear. 

Ezporta. 

Imports. 

SZpOTtS. 

Imports. 

Dollan. 

Dollan. 

1 

Dollan. 

Dollan. 

1888         

45,099,884 

12,098.629 

January 

10,190,758 

957,478 

1889        

62,077,610 

15,409,284 

!     February 

7,894,745 

745,083 

1890        

72,120,068 

15,889,812 

1     March    

9,214,676 

942,124 

1»9I         

79,475,125 

18,270,000    • 

1     April      

9,471,967 

987,142 

1892        

98,126,889 

14,2^8,570 

*i*y      

7,628.948 

965,518 

1898        

78,158,487 

14,858,621 

Jane       

7,798,606 

918,852 

1894        

68,961,269 

11,749,927 

July       

7,818.788 

1,026,468 

1895        

60,171,591 

19,984,869 

August 

10,769,990 

958.422 

1886        ...         ••• 

81,508,886 

10,206,741 

'     September 

9,508,027 

1,457.622 

1897        

98.560,604 

11,126,556 

Ociober 

8,826,297 

1.684,996 

1898        

115,820,274 

8,206,764 

November 

9,667,468 

2,009,719 

mi      

109,285,982 

14,021,888 

December 

10,445,672 

1,878,014 

(031) 
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Annex  4. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  or  Imported  into  Baltimore  during  the  Year  1899. 


Value 

Coanirr. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

DoUara 

Dollara. 

United  Eangdom 

47,621,290 

4,574,289 

Belgium 

6,318,128 

86,656 

Krazil 

628,561 

1,648,427 

Spain  and  Cuba 

277.617 

810,588 

France 

6,786,828 

184.184 

Oermanv.. 

28,961,624 

2,347,287 

Netherlands 

17,927,281 

112,772 

Mexico 

624,193 

878,065 

Italy 

102,078 

414,006 

Other  oonntries . . 

6,108,442 

8,120,269 

Total       .. 

109,285.932 

14,021,388 

1 

Annex  5. — Table  of  the  Eeceipts  and  Exports  of  Grain  for  the 

Years  1897-99. 

Eeceipts. 


Articles. 


Wheat  .. 

Mai  lie    • .         .  • 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley  and  malt 

Total     .. 
Flour 


{ 


Bushels 


Bushels 
Barrels 


• . 


1897. 


17,896,008 

44,514,888 

7,686,950 

8,661,709 

807,284 


74,565,289 


8,898,383 


Quantity. 


1898. 


20,209,316 

47,527,866 

7,874,861 

4.786,087 

791.058 


81,187,128 


17,279,472 
8,828,776 


1899. 

10,878,699 

49,886,692 

7,824,418 

1,668,267 

654,071 

69,807,147 

19,195,983 
4,265,768 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Wheat  .. 

Biaize 

Oats 

Rye       .. 

Barley  and  malt 

Total     .. 
Flour     . . 


{ 


Bushels 


»» 
»» 


BuRhels 
Barrels 


1897. 


15,304,039 

43,048,008 

6;270,096 

8,195,974 

14,231 


2,826,803 


Qaantity. 


1898. 


18,642,034 

45,096,477 

4,869,686 

4,681,406 

19,910 


66,832,348       73,099,518 


1899. 


9,649,270 

46,786,127 

4,005,107 

1,262,181 


61,ti02.636 


12,669,247     I  15,153,682 
2,818,166     I     3,367,485 
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Annex  7. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Pricjes  of  Flour  in 
the  Baltimore  Market  during  the  Year  1899. 


1 

1 

Month. 

Per  Barrel. 

Family. 

Extra. 

Super. 

Dol 

.  c.       Dol.  c. 

Dol 

.  c.       DoL  c. 

Dol.  c.      Dol.  c. 

January . . 

8 

86  to  8    76 

2 

66  to  3    30 

2     25  to  2    75 

Febmaxy 

8 

30        8    76 

2 

60        8    30 

2    25        2    76 

March    .. 

^ 

80        8    66 

2 

46        8    00 

2     25         2    60 

April 

8 

86        8    66 

2 

60        8    10 

2    25        2     40 

May        .. 

8 

26        3    60 

2 

40        3    10 

2     15        2    40 

June 

8 

36        3     70 

2 

40        3     00 

2     26        2    60 

July 

3 

26        8    60 

2 

80        2    90 

2     16         2    40 

August  .. 

8 

26        8     50 

2 

30        2     90 

2     16        2    25 

September 

3 

26        8     60 

2 

80        3     00 

2     16        8    86 

October  . . 

8 

26        8     70 

2 

40        8     00 

2     25         2    46 

Noyember 

8 

80        8    66 

2 

40        2     90 

2     26        2    36 

December 

8 

20        8    60 

2 

40        2     90 

2    25        2     86 

Range 

8 

20        8    76 

2 

30        3     30 

2    16        2    76 

Annex  8. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


SaiUng.                               Stei 

un. 

Tons. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
VeeselB. 

Tft«.          Number  of 

.S  umber  oC 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British       

American  (foreign) 

Gennan     

Norwegian 

Danish      

Netheriands 

Italian       

Spanish     ... 
▲lutro-Hiingarian 

18 
89 

1 

«•« 
••• 

10 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11,212                726            1,423,005 

33,660                    2                      694 

366                  96               619,216 

116               121,789 

22                26,930 

13                 29,785 

7,666                    1                   1,660 

3                   7,312 

3                  6,230 

743 

91 

96 

116 

22 

13 

11 

3 

3 

1.434,217 

34.264 

619,681 

121,789 

26,930 

29,786 

9,126 

7^12 

6,230 

Total 

118 

62,703      ,          979        j    2,136,621 

1,097 

2,189,224 

American    (ooast- 
wise) 

••• 

••m                                                  ••• 

•  «  • 

1,438 

1,837,970 

Cleared. 


Sailing 

• 

Steam. 

ToUl. 

Nationality. 

Nantberof  , 
Vessels. 

Tuns. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

18 

11,212 

721 

1,404,181 

739 

1,415,303 

American  (foreign) 

86 

36,503 

2 

312 

87 

35,906 

Qerman     

1 

366 

96 

619,216 

96 

519,581 

Norwegian 

... 

•  •• 

114 

120,577 

114 

120,677 

Danish       

•..          1 

•  •• 

22 

26,930 

22 

26,930 

Netherlands 

1 
1 

, , 

13 

29.7»6 

13 

29,786 

10 

7,566 

1 

1,560 

11 

9,126 

Spanish     

... 

•  •• 

3 

7,312 

3 

7.312 

Austro-Hungarian 

■  t  • 

••■ 

3 

6,230 
2.116,103 

3 

6,230 

Total 

114 

64,736 

974 

1,0»8 

2,170,838 

American    (coast- 

r 

W1B9/         .  ••           f9 

1 

1 
1 

•  •• 

... 

... 

2,086 

2,218,964 
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Annex  10. — Table  showing  the  Nationality,  &c.,  of  the  Immigrants 
Arriving  at  Baltimore  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


remarks. 


DeTelopment 
of  coal-fields. 


Country. 

1899. 

1898. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Total. 

England 

48 

10 

58 

28 

Scotland 

8 

1 

4 

4 

Ireland 

1 

.. 

1 

10 

Anstria-flongary 

8,347 

2,216 

10,568 

6,204 

Belgium           .  •         .  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

.  • 

France 

S 

8 

5 

8 

Germany 

1,288 

1,205 

2,493 

t,240 

Italy 

8 

•  • 

3 

7 

Netherlands 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Norway . . 

12 

1 

13 

1 

Portug^ 

2 

. . 

2 

•  • 

Roumania 

88 

8       ^ 

41 

82 

Russia 

4.781 

2,242 

7,028 

4,488 

Spain     .. 

1 

•  a 

1 

1 

Sweden  .. 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

Swirzerland 

1 

8 

4 

6 

Africa 

1 

• . 

1 

•  • 

Sooth  America.. 

8 

.  • 

8 

. . 

West  Indies 

9 

6 

15 

14 

Australia 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

Japan     .. 

. . 

t  « 

•  • 

1 

Other  countries 

. » 

•  ■ 

. . 

4 

Total      . . 

14,587 

5,697 

20,234 

12,048 

NORFC 

)LK,  Va. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Myers  reports  as  follows : — 

During  the  last  year  the  advancement  made  hy  the  South 
along  all  the  lines  of  healthy  development  and  progress  has  been 
marked,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  South  will  surpass  the  North  in  the  development  of  certain 
industrial  enterprises  which  heretofore  have  been  claimed  by  the 
North  without  fear  of  rivalry. 

The  expansion  of  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  interests 
in  growing  centres  of  population  makes  an  excellent  showing,  and 
the  work  of  opening  new  fields  for  operation  in  the  direction  of 
mining,  lumbering,  niilroads  and  agricultural  development  is  being 
pushed  with  the  greatest  energy  and  ability. 

Nowhere  in  the  South  has  the  spirit  of  progress  been  more 
marked  and  substantial  than  in  Virginia. 

The  work  of  opening  and  developing  new  coalfields  and  ore 
mines  goes  steadily  on,  and  the  last  year  has  seen  the  con- 
solidation of  the  largest  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  in  the 
State  under  one  management — "  The  Virginia  Coal,  Coke  and  Iron 
Company." 

This  same  company  also  controls  the  entire  output  of  the  Toms 
Creek  coal  mines,  adjacent  to  the  Pocohontas  coaL 
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Xorfolk  has,  and  will  probably  continue  to  derive  greater 
benefit  from  the  general  development  throughout  the  State  than 
any  other  city  in  this  section.  In  close  touch  with  one  of  the 
greatest  fuel-producing  regions  of  the  Continent,  labour  abundant 
and  reasonable,  and  unsurpassed  transportation  facilities  by  both 
water  and  rail,  Norfolk  offers  opportunities  for  industrial  growth 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

As  an  example,  one  company  which  moved  here  from  the  ilanu^ac- 
North  in  recent  years  reports  an  actual  saving  in  the  first  yearns  **^"*^** 
business  of  10,000  dol.  in  the  three  items  of  labour,  fuel  and 
freight  rates.  Within  the  past  year  The  Cotton  Oil  and  Fibre 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  st<>ck  of  3,000,000  dol., 
have  erected  a  plant  here  at  a  cost  of  400,000  doL,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-seed  oil  and  meal.  In  connection  with  the 
cotton-seed  mill  the  company  has  a  cotton-spinning  mill  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  5,000  lbs.  for  producing  cotton  yarn,  thus 
consuming  all  the  short  staple  coming  from  the  seed,  which  is 
useless  to  other  cotton-seed  oil  companies,  this  company  being  the 
only  one  to  combine  a  cotton  yarn  spinning  mill  with  a  cotton-seed 
crushing  mill. 

The  same  company  successfully  operates  in  Philadelphia 
a  large  manufactory  for  fibre  and  cotton  mattresses,  stair  padding, 
antiseptic  curled  cocoa,  and  other  fibres. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  business  of  the  company  at  Norfolk 
will  exceed  750,000  dol.  annually,  and  as  they  expect  to  employ 
from  300  to  400  hands,  it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
rapidly  growing  industrial  life  of  the  place. 

The  buildings  have  been  completed,  machinery  is  now  being 
fixed,  and  the  plant  will  probably  be  in  operation  within  the 
next  30  days. 

As  a  cotton  port  Norfolk  has  steadily  lost  ground,  owing  Decadence  as 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  factories  located  throughout  •  ^^**^'' P^^ 
the  eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina,  upon  which  State  Norfolk 
principally  relied  to  supply  the  local  market,  are  using  more  than 
the  State's  production  of  the  staple.  While  there  has  been  a  loss 
in  this  direction,  the  gain  in  other  respects  has  more  than  com- 
pensated for  it. 

Building  has  been  very  active,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
high  prices  for  all  sorts  of  material. 

Within  the  past  12  months,  150  brick,  128  frame,  47  brick  Building 
additions,  and  22  frame  additions  have  been  erected  at  an  estimated  op««*ion«- 
expenditure  of  500,000  dol. 

The  Norfolk  and  Atlantic  Terminal  Company  have  in  course  Railways, 
of  construction   a  double   track   electric  road  from  Norfolk   to 
SeaweUs'  Point,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  where  connection  will  be 
made  with  Old  Point  Comfort  by  ferry. 
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Table  showingthe  Principal  Articles  of  Export  and  Import  at  the 

rort  of  Norfolk  during  the  past  Year. 

Exports. 


ArUcles. 


Coal  and  coke   ..         •• 

Com 

Cotton 

Lard 

Flour     

LogB  and  lumber         . . 
Miscellaneous  .. 

Wheat 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  stems 
Cotton-aeed  oil  • . 

„         meal         •  • 

Copper 

Pig-iron  and  castings  •  • 

Cattle 

Phosphates 

Canned  beef      . .         •  • 

Tallow 

Dried  apples     •  • 
8teel  billets      .. 
Staves  and  headings    •  • 
Butter 


Tons  •• 
Bushels 
Bales  •• 
Lbs.   .. 


» 


Bushels 
Lbs.  .. 
Gallons 
Lbs.  .  • 


Head.. 
Tons  .. 
Lbs.   .. 


Total 


Tons  .. 
Lbs.   !! 


Quantity. 


420,786 

5,829,695 

62,069 

28,998,379 

8,480,026 


148.882 

5,628,816 

1,548,971 

82,359,430 

4,752.267 

7,746 

29,115 

706,100 

1,848,941 

465,938 

8,018 

94,249 


Value. 


Dollars. 

991,440 

2,485,896 

1,982,588 

1,887,502 

1,852,812 

1,604,957 

601,114 

114.551 

868,759 

828,295 

847.471 

564.896 

880.898 

119,100 

291,657 

120,066 

69,064 

86,980 

94,086 

188,796 

15,850 


18,794,626 


Imports. 


Articles. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  • . 

Manure  salt 

Konit 

Manganese  ore 

Car  wheels        

Plaster  rock 

Iron  pyrites 

Wine 

Pineapples 

Olive  oil 

Sperm  oil 

wlu  ..  .•  ..  .. 

Miscellaneous   ••         ..         .. 
Cement  ..         ..         •• 
Cocoanuts  

Total 


Bags 
Lbs. 

Tons 

»l 

Lbs. 
Gallons 
Number 
Gallons 

»» 
»? 

•  • 
Lbs. 
Number 


Quantity. 


Value. 


88,291 

11,505,217 

16,813,504 

2,901 

878 

2,845 

10,139,564 

860 

22,200 

80 

14,800 

325 

39,600 
14,300 


Dollars  c. 

89,360  46 

46,259  69 

31,548  96 

82,247  74 

8,780  0 

1,707  0 

8,271  28 

786  96 
666  0 
168  0 

6,720  0 

898  0 

787  0 
96  0 

340  0 


222,060     98 
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Rbturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of   Norfolk  during  the 

Year  1899. 

Entkukd. 


SailJ 

ing. 

Stei 

un. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Nnmber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnmber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Britiah       ... 

6 

3,411 

476 

.     835,126 

482 

838,537 

American  (foreign) 

62 

43,120 

10 

18,934 

72 

57,054 

Norwegian 

•  •• 

... 

48 

57.912 

48 

57,912 

Spanish      

1 

509 

26 

44.861 

27 

45,370 

Gtonnan     

•  •• 

•  •  • 

19 

29,056 

19 

29,055 

Danish      

•  •■ 

•  •• 

14 

29,871 

14 

29,871 

Italian       

5 

2,872 

10 

18,694 

15 

21,566 

Anatro-Hungarian 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6 

10,447 

6 

10,447 

Belgian     

•  ■• 

•  •• 

3 

8.984 

3 

8,964 

SwKliBh     

•  •• 

•  •• 

3 

4,806 

3 

4,806 

Dutch        

•  •• 

•  •■ 

2 

4,609 

2 

4.609 

I-rench      

•  •• 

••■ 

1 

716 

1 

716 

Total 

74 

49,912 

618 

1,059,015 

692 

1,108,927 

Cleaked. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

TotaL 

Nationalitj. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British       

American  (foreign) 

Norwegian 

Spanish     

German     

Italian       

Danish       

Anstro-Hungarian 

Belgian      

Swedish     

Dutch        

French      

6 
64 

•  • 

1 

•  •• 

5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
«  • 

•  •• 

3,411 
43,984 

•  •• 

509 
2^872 

•  •• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
1 

•  •• 

1     - 

468 

10 

46 

25 

18 

10 

18 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

820,916 

13,934 

54,564 

43,621 

26,405 

18,694 

.f  8,011 

10,447 

8,984 

4,806 

4,609 

716 

474 

74 

46 

26 

18 

15 

13 

6 

3 

8 

2 

1 

824,826 

57,918 

54,564 

44,130 

26,405 

21,566 

28,011 

10,447 

8,984 

4,806 

4,609 

716 

Total 

76                50,776 

i 

605 

1,036,706 

681 

1,066,482 

Newport  News. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Haughton  reports  as  follows : — 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  growth  of  Newport  News  has 
been  wonderful. 

Last  year  I  reported  a  population  of  17,500  to  20,000,  now  it 
is  said  to  be  25,000  to  26,000. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  adding  to  its 
terminal  a  new  grain  elevator  of  1,000,000  bushels  capacity,  a 
new  covered  pier  800  feet  long,  for  import  merchandise,  and  an 
extra  coal  pier  for  bunker  steamers. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company's  New  dry 
new  dry  dock  is  now  about  70  per  cent,  finished,  and  will  be  in  ^®^*^* 
operation  about   the   end   of   1900.     Four  new   ship-ways   have 
been  built,  and  two  new  overhead  cantilever  cranes  erected.     An 
extra  power  plant  has  been  commenced,  which,  when  completed, 
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will  drive  the  machinery  in  all  the  shops  by  electricity,  and  will 
double  the  pneumatic  air  plant  capcwity.  The  repair  work  was  as 
large  as  usual,  British  vessels  contributing  their  full  share.  The 
number  of  men  employed  has  averaged  6,000,  which  is  likely  to  be 
maintained. 

Newport  News  may  well  be  proud  of  this  fine  undertaking, 
which  is  capable  of  doing  any  work  known  to  modem  shipbuilding, 
and  in  the  best  manner.  The  work  on  hand  now  equals  103,410 
tons  displacement. 

Eegular  lines  of  steamers  run  from  here  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Hamburg. 

The  export  of  coal  is  on  the  increase.  Several  steamers  and 
some  sailing  vessels  having  loaded  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
West  Indian  ports. 

The  West  India  Fruit  line,  referred  to  in  my  last,  has  dropped 
out,  having  been  absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  companies 
running  from  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

The  coastwise  steamers  are  of  a  high  class,  and  afford  almost 
daily  opportunities  for  passengers  and  freight  destined  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Savannah. 

A  slaughter-house  is  being  erected  on  a  large  scale,  which  will 
employ  a  great  many  men. 

The  demand  for  dwelling-houses  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
Building,  however,  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  in  time  it  is  hoped 
those  seeking  shelter  can  find  it  at  moderate  rents. 

I  attach  sevei*al  tabulated  statements  which  give  some  idea  of 
the  business  whicli  has  been  done  during  1899,  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

SuMMAJtv  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Newport  News  for 

the  Year  ending  December  31,  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Nadonmlity. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

•  ■• 

1 

1,885 

Oenn*n     ... 

«•• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Danish 

•  •• 

... 

•  •  • 

BpMiUh     ... 

•  •• 

3 

2,348 

Norwegian 

... 

•  •  • 

Auftro-Hongarian 

... 

•  •• 

Italian 

•  - 

'            2 

1,570 

American  ... 

•  •• 

1 

1,936 

Other  countries 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

Total  ... 

7 

7,789 

Steam. 


N  amber  of 
Vessels. 


386 

6 
7 
82 
16 
1 
8 
6 

500 


Tons. 


797,868 

82,610 

10,665 

17,911 

30,049 

83,709 

2,658 

2,397 

9,718 

987,494 


Total. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


387 

38 

6 

10 

32 

16 

8 

9 

6 

507 


Tons. 


799,758 

82,619 

10,565 

20.259 

80,049 

83,709 

4,2-28 

4,333 

9,718 

995,233 
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Cleared. 


Nattonality. 


Britisti 
G«nnan     ... 
Danish 
Spanish     ... 
Norwegian 
Aiutro-Hongarian 
Italian 
American  ... 
Other  coontrica 


Total  ... 


Sailing. 


•  •• 


•••  * 

••• 


Knmber  of 
VeBsela. 

1 

•  •  • 


2 
11 


17 


Tona. 


1,885 
2,'S48 


1,570 
10,607 


16,410 


Steam. 


Number  of 
Vesaela. 


886 

38 

6 

7 

32 

16 

1 

8 

6 


500 


987,210 


Total. 


Tons. 

Veisela. 

797,684 

387 

82,619 

38 

10.565 

6 

17,911 

10 

80.049 

82 

33,709 

16 

2,658 

3 

2,897 

19 

9,718 

6 

517 


Tone. 


799,46» 
82,619 
10,565 
20,259 
30,049 
38,709 

4,228 
18,004 

9,718 

1,003,620 


Exports  for  the  Year  1899. 
Principal  Articles  of  Export. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Grain 

Cattle 

Flour 

Cotton     . . 

Lard  and  proviBions 

Tobacco  .. 

Lumber  . .         .  • 


I  Tons  . . 
Bushels 
Head. 
Sacks. 

I  Bales. 

I  Lbs.  . 

Feet  . 


Quantity. 


44,774 
22,360,400 

21,199 
1.726,100 

17,837 
24,837,000 
19,625,000 
31,619.000 


Valuation  of  Total  Exports. 


To  Great  Britain 
Other  countries 


Total 

In  British  vessels  . . 
In  foreign  yeusels   . . 

Total 


Value. 


Dollars. 
17,158,000 
12,969,000 


80,112,000 


25,460,000 
4,662,000 


80,112,000 


Imports  for  the  Year  1899. 


Consumption  entries 
Immediate  transportation.. 

Total 


Value. 


Dollars. 
1,951,648 
4,019,221 


5,970,769 
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Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  Years  1884  to  1899, 

inclusive. 


Yalae. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1884 

.  1      8.679,060 

61,688 

1885 

8,181,689 

151,227 

1886 

8,684,855 

81,028 

1887 

7,462,017 

249,162 

1888 

8,992,675 

450,482 

1889 

. ,       6,890,254 

42,980 

1890 

6,958,869 

54,180 

1891 

10,961,744 

69,010 

1892 

14,144,867 

190,114 

1893 

8,118,714 

80,637 

1894 

14,840,827 

828,894 

1895 

.      18,469,641 

1,082,849 

1896 

.      14,850,117     • 

1,181,628 

1897 

.      22,892,217 

1,169,815 

1898 

.      82,018,000 

8,502,412 

1899 

• 

.      80,112,000 

6,970,769 
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Freight  Traffic  Movement. 


Freight 

Total  Freight 

Freight 

Received 

from 

Commotlity. 

Originating 

on  this 

Road. 

Connecting 

Roads  and 
other 

Quantity. 

Per 
Cent 

Carriers. 

Whole  tons. 

Whole  tong. 

Whole  tons. 

Products  of  agriculture— 

Grain 

67,865 

457,411 

614,776 

6-33 

Flour 

26,686 

205,855 

232,541 

2*86 

Other  mill  products. . 

14,769 

11,217 

26,986 

•82 

Hay  and  hemp 

9,678 

43.333 

53,006 

•65 

Tobacco 

38,781 

3,906 

42,686 

•62 

Cotton 

676 

10,156 

10,831 

•18 

Other  articles 

23,822 

51,378 

75,200 

•98 

Products  of  animals — 

Live-stock 

26,564 

30,365 

66,919 

•70 

Packing-house  products 

4,982 

56,550 

60,532 

•74 

Wool 

522 

2,532 

3,054 

•04 

Other  articles 

2,617 

10,315 

12,932 

•16 

Producis  of  mines — 

Anthracite  coal 

•  • 

47,623 

47,623 

•68 

Bituminous  coal 

8,510,003 

81,118 

3,541,121 

43-66 

Coke 

465,828 

17,059 

482,887 

6-98 

'  'i  Co    •  •              •  •                 •              •  • 

286,286 

7,898 

243,628 

8  00 

Stone,  eand,  and  other  like 

1 
1 

articles 

471,984 

32,736 

604,720 

6-21 

Products  of  forest — 

Lumber 

263,511 

92,188 

855,649 

4-37 

Other  articles 

171,419 

77,742 

249,161 

4-29 

Manufactures — 

Petroleum  and  other  oils   . . 

7,126 

48,927 

66,058 

•69 

Sugar.. 

11,728 

69,290 

71,018 

•87 

Iron,  pig  nnd  block. . 

281,113 

72,145 

808,258 

8  78 

„    manufactured . . 

97,819 

87,986 

186,754 

2-28 

Cement,  brick  and  lime 

92,874 

58,356 

161,230 

1^86 

Agricultural  implements  and 

machioery. . 

8,632 

18,067 

21,689 

•27 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers  . . 

7,529 

12,458 

19,987 

•25 

Household  goods  and  furni- 

ture 

1.964 

2,021 

8,985 

•05 

SMilb      •  .               .  •               •  •               %  « 

9,871 

17,169 

26,540 

•33 

Merchandise . . 

187,124 

208,556 

896,680 

4-87 

Miscellaneous — 

Other  commodities  not  men- 

tioned above 

104,678 

178,087 

282,715 

3-48 

Total 

6,084,885 

1,945,776 

8,030,661 

100  00 

32 
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Grain  Crop  of  the  State  of  Virginia  as  per  Report  of  the  United 

States  Agricultural  Department. 


Artidet. 

Bush. 
If 

1* 
Balet 

Quantity. 

1892.             1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Wheat     ... 

Corn 

Oats 

s?     • 

Cotton     ... 

7,691,000 
6,472,000 

•  •« 
••• 

8,681,066 

81,234,046 

8,378,440 

••• 
•  •  • 

6,995,249 

32,196,868 

6,400,604 

•  •• 

6,606,683 

32,607,158 

8,125,061 

a*. 
••• 

5,724,918 
38,067,986 
8,492,296 
... 

•  •• 

8.451,864 

31.662,164 

5,233,092 

138,702 

11,639 

10,626,112 

38,756,564 

6,880,641 

12,878 

Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Principal  Farm  Crops  of  the  State 


of  Virginia. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Hay... 

Cotton 


Average  Tield  per  Acre. 


1893. 


Buabela   ...* 

I 
»»        • 

»»        • 

Tone 

Bales 


18-9 
11-2 
17-5 
1-11 


1894. 


191 
9 '6 
12 
•72 
•21 


1896. 


18-6 
9-3 

17 
1 


7 

13 

18 


1896. 

1897. 

21-6 

18 

9 '3 

12 

18*6 

12 

1-8 

1-8 

•24 

-24 

1898. 


22 
14^1 
16-1 
1-32 
•29 


Average  Value  per  Acre  of  the  Principal  Fami  Crops  of  the  State 

of  Virginia. 


Price. 


1893. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Cotton 


Dol.  c. 
8  69 
7  6 
6    13 

14    63 


1894. 


Dol.  c. 
8    98 

3  32 

4  44 
8  66 
6    94 


1896. 


Dol.  c. 
6  88 
6      6 

6  31 
12    92 

7  31 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Dol.  c. 

6  88 

7  44 
4    81 

11      3 

8  7 


Dol.  c. 

6  84 
11      4 

3  48 
11      7 

8    63 


Dol.  c. 

7  70 
9  31 
4    67 

11    a 

8  60 
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Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Naingazion  of  the  Consular 
District  of  Baltimore  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Fraser. 

(Receired  at  Foreign  OiBoe,  ICajrch  26,  IMO.) 

In  common  with  the  whole  country  a  very  prosperous  condition  General 
of  trade  existed  in  Baltimore  and  its  Consular  district  during  the  ^™*^^■• 
greater  part  of  1899. 

£ach  industry  connected  with  ihe  city,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  cotton  duck,  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  canning  industry, 
had  more  business  than  it  could  possibly  undertake,  and  in  some 
instances  orders  could  not  be  filled  for  months  after  their  receipt. 

The  banks  did  an  immense  business,  much  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year,  and  the  clearings  through  the  Clearing  Houst^ 
Association  amounted  to  over  a  billion  of  dollars. 

The  trust  deposit  companies  were  also  very  prosperous,  ami 
some  of  them  paid  very  high  dividends.  This  naturally  raised 
the  prices  of  their  stocks,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  as  high  as 
82  points.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  general  activity  was  the 
number  of  businesses  which  formed  themselves  into  commercial 
organisations  commonly  known  as  trusts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  unfortunately,  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  South  Africa  without  doubt  had  a  bad  influence  on  trade. 
Stocks  fell  to  far  below  their  proper  values,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  foreign  shipping  market  became  completely  demoralised. 
During  the  month  of  December  alone  there  was  a  depreciation  in 
the  latter  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity,  some  large  firms, 
owing  to  unwise  speculation  and  investment,  and  perhaps  to  the 
lightness  of  the  money  market  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  were 
forced  to  suspend. 

A  study  of  the  tables  and  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce 
given  under  their  several  headings  in  this  report  shows  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  business  of  Baltimore. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1899  it  was  expected  that  Bzportt. 
the  value  of  exports  would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  1898  Docretse  i& 
but  these  expectations  were  not  realised,  and  it  fell  below  that  ^^^^^ 
year  by  over  6,000,000  doL    The  cause  of  this  was  principally  the 
(531)  A  2 
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want  of  a  demand  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  for  food 
products  abix)ad.  The  exportations  from  Baltimore  are  still,  how- 
ever, very  large,  and  amount  for  1899  to  the  enormous  sura  of 
109,235,932  doL 

The  export  trade  in  flour  to  Brazil,  which  formerly  amounted 
to  over  600,000  barrels  a  year,  has  been  reduced  to  138,324  barrels 
in  the  past  year.  The  admission  to  that  country  of  wheat  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  free  of  duty,  the  erection  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  of  flour-mills  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  the  American  product  of  50  c  a  barrel  have  brought 
about  this  enormous  decline.  On  representations  from  the 
United  States  Government  a  duty  of  5  c.  a  bushel  lias  recently 
been  imposed  on  wheat  entering  Brazil,  but  this  it  is  said  will 
not  meet  the  case,  and  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  flour  trade  from 
Baltimore  to  Southern  Brazil  will  cease  to  exist.  It  has,  however, 
increased  to  thaNorthem  ports  because  of  the  high  Ireight  charges 
from  Rio,  and  flour  from  Baltimore  is  being  forced  a  long  way  up 
the  Amazou. 

The  increase  in  the  shipment  of  steel  rails  was  not  as  great 
in  the  past  year  as  was  anticipated.  The  quantity  was  78,010 
tons,  being  only  19,791  tons  more  than  in  1898,  when  the  increase 
was  almost  50,000  tons.  Most  of  it  went  to  Vladivostock,  and 
other  shipments  were  made  to  Melbourne,  Australia ;  Rangoon ; 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Port  Arthur. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  most  commodities  usually 
imported  into  Baltimore,  and  the  aggregate  amounted  to  alx)ut 
2,800,000/.,  or  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1898.  Tin-plate 
would  seem  to  be  the  article  of  which  the  (quantity  imported  has 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  lbs.  in  1898  was  614,467, 
whereas  in  the  past  year  it  was  4,300,004  lbs.,  an  increase  of 
3,685,537  lbs. 

The  importation  of  iron  ore  has  almost  doubled;  The  principal 
ports  from  which  it  came  were  Daiquiri  and  Santiago  in  Cuba, 
Carthagena,  Huelva,  Bilbao,  Benisaf,  Seriphos,  and  Elba. 

The  increase  in  imports  is  well  illustrated  by  the  receipts  at 
the  custom-house  for  duties  which  amounted  to  2,549,725  dol. ; 
being  over  500,000  dol.  more  than  in  1898. 

As  has  been  already  stated  the  banks  have  enjoyed  unusual 
prosperity.  An  increase  of  270,000,000  dol.  over  1898  in  the 
amount  of  clearances  shows  that  a  large  volume  of  commercial 
and  financial  transactions  has  taken  place.  The  amount  that 
passed  through  the  clearing-house  in  1890  was  753,095,093  dol., 
whereas  in  1899  it  was  1,209,777,742  doL,  an  improvement  of 
456,682,649  doL  in  10  years. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  the  ruling  late  of  interest  was  4  per 
cent  for  call  loans,  but  it  afterwards  rose  to  6  per  cent. 

There  are  four  companies  in  Baltimore  with  an  aggr^ate 
capital  of  4,750,000  dol.  engaged  in  the  business  of  guaranteeing 
officials,  contractors,  employ^,  and  others  required  to  provide 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  of 
underwriting  liability  risks.    It  would  appear  from  the  statements 
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of  these  campanies  that  the  business  is  extremely  profitable, 
and  that  during  1899  it  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

A  most  unexpected  and  in  some  respects  an  unjujcountable  ^^^^  trade, 
condition  of  aflfairs  existed  in  the  grain  trade  in  Baltimore  in 
1899.  At  the  end  of  1898  it  was  fully  expected  that  the 
exportation  of  all  kinds  of  cereals  would  in  1899  exceed  all 
previous  years ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and  the  quantity 
of  wheat  alone  sent  out  of  Baltimore  decreased  50  per  cent. 
Baltimore  was,  however,  not  alone  in  the  shrinkage,  for  New 
Yprk's  exports  of  it  fell  4(>  per  cent.  The  want  of  demand  is 
attributed  to  the  good  quality  and  weight  of  wheat  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  only  commodities  which  showed  an  increase  were 
flour  and  maize,  all  the  others  fell  behind  1898.  Eye  exports, 
which  had  risen  steadily  in  1897  and  1898,  fell  back  to  below 
its  pasition  in  1896,  or  a  decrease  of  over  3,000,000  bushels. 

Complaint  is  made  that  there  are  not  sufficient  terminal 
facilities,  and  an  additional  elevator  is  much  needed. 

Eflforts  are  still  being  made  by  cities  to  the  north  of  Baltimore 
to  deprive  her  of  the  differential  rate  she  enjoys  in  the  carriage  of 
gmin  by  railroad. 

Annex  5  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  exports  of  grain  in 
the  past  three  years  and  Annexes  6  and  7  give  the  prices  of  cereals 
in  1899. 

The  sales  of  dry  goods,  it  is  positively  stated,  were  never  greater  Wholeaale  dry- 
in  Baltimore  than  during  1899.  Prices  have  also  risen  very  much,  8^^^ 
and  cottons,  woollens,  and  linens  have  gone  up  33^  per  cent.  It 
would  seem  that  these  prices  are  expected  to  be  maintained,  for 
some  of  the  southern  mills,  which  during  the  past  year  have  been 
very  busy,  have  sold  their  produ(jts  as  far  ahead  as  the  month  of 
August,  1900.  Some  contracts  have  even  been  made  at  a  fraction 
of  the  best  price  for  delivery  in  1901.  The  prosperous  condition 
of  the  trade  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  heavy  increase, 
especially  in  coarse  yarn  goods,  in  exports  to  China  and  Japan. 
There  being  no  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Southern  States  in 

1899  the  trade  with  them  was  very  large  and  said  to  have  been 
the  greatest  ever  known.  The  new  year  promises  to  be  equally 
prosperous. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  favourably  affected  the  Wholewae 
clothing  trade,  and  in  1899  the  factories  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  clothing, 
capacity.  The  business  done  was  greater  than  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  sales  by  Baltimore  manufacturers  are  given  as 
15,000,000  doL  The  wages  of  the  7,000  workpeople  in  the  trade 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  4,000,000  dol.  Failures  were  fewer 
and  the  advance  sales  are  greater  than  for  many  years  past. 
Wages  were  higher,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  wool  resulted 
in  the  greater  cost  of  clothing,  and  it  seems  that  the  outlook  for 

1900  would  indicate  a  still  higher  price.  The  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  Australian  wool  which  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  quality  of  cloth,  and  the  prospective  decline  in  the 
supply  of  African,  and  the  rise  in  its  price  from  40  c.  to  1  dol. 
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per  lb.  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article.  Native  wool  has  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  Clay 
worsteds  have  advanced  about  40  per  cent,  over  the  lowest  prices 
of  the  year. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  retail  trade  in  dry  goods 
was  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials — cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool 
— all  increased  in  price  from  15  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
manufactured  articles  only  went  up  fi'om  10  to  30  per  cent.  The 
dealers  were  very  pleased  with  the  volume  of  business  done  in 
the  past  year,  but  their  workpeople  took  advantage  of  the 
prosperous  times  and  demanded,  and  in  most  cases  received,  an 
advance  of  wages.  It  is  expected  that  the  increase  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  in  1900  will  be  fully  10  per  cent 

In  1899  there  was  a  larger  shoe  business  done  than  in  1898, 
and  the  value  is  stated  to  be  20,000,000  doL  This  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  trade  of  the  latter  year,  and  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  combined  to  securer  better  prices,  which  were  raised 
from  7i  to  15  per  cent. 

The  volume  of  business  in  leather  was  also  greater  than  1898, 
and  the  increase  is  given  at  15  per  cent  The  prices  were  some- 
what higher,  and  No.  1  scoui-ed  oak  backs  ranged  from  31  to  39  c. 
Baltimore  butts  were  32  c.  the  lowest  and  45  c.  the  highest 
Packer  native  hides  were  from  11  to  14  c.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  stock  was  low  and  the  market  firm. 

About  100,000,000  cans  are  given  as  the  annual  output  of 
canners.  At  various  times  efforts  have  been  made  by  combina- 
tions to  secure  control  of  the  industry,  but  so  far  without  result. 
Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
cans  was  done  by  hand,  ana  the  business  suffered  greatly  from 
strikes.  Some  of  the  machines  are  capable  of  maintaining  an 
average  of  10,000  cans  a  day,  and  there  is  now  no  more  trouble 
from  the  workpeople.  The  past  year  was  one  of  increased 
demand  and  prices,  which  exceeded  those  of  the  past  few  years 
except  for  tomatoes,  which  were  lower.  It  is  believed  that 
owing  to  the  increjised  value  of  tin,  boxes  and,  indeed,  everything 
connected  with  canning,  the  prices  next  year  will  be  fully  20  per 
cent  higher.  In  consequence  of  the  peach  crop  in  Maryland 
being  a  complete  failure  the  pack  of  them  was  exceedingly  small, 
and  it  would  seem  that  for  several  years  the  seasons  have  been 
most  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  Pine-apples  were 
in  great  request,  but  packers  could  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
consequently  the  prices  were  very  high. 

Although  there  had  been  a  considerable  rise  made  during  1899 
in  the  price  of  tin-plate  by  the  tin-plate  trust,  it  was  not  seriously 
felt  by  the  consumers  as  it  amounted  to  about  |  c.  for  each 
quart  can,  and  there  was  no  falling-off  in  the  production  in  the 
industry  itself.  The  price  went  up  from  2  dol.  50  c.  a  box  of 
100  lbs.  to  4  dol.  65  c.  It  is  said  by  a  very  good  authority  in 
canning  that  the  quality  of  American  tin-plate  is  superior  to  the 
British,  owing  to  the  processes  and  machinery  in  the  United 
States  being  superior,  and  if  British  firms  wish  to  r^ain  their 
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former  trade  they  must  adopt  American  methods.  The  same 
authority  states  that  within  the  past  nine  months  the  tin-plate 
manufactured  by  the  trust  had  deteriorated  very  much,  and  that 
instead  of  the  plate  being  coated  with  5  per  cent,  of  tin  only  2^ 
per  cent,  was  now  applied.  The  price  had  increased  although 
-the  quality  had  decreased. 

In  1898  the  cost  of  tin-plate  bars  was  16  dol.  a  ton,  and  it  Ad?Mc«  in 
was  36  dol.  in  1899.     Pig-tin,  which  was  in  the   former  year  Jj*®  PJ^^  ^^'^ 
14  c.  per  lb.,  last  year  cost  33^  c,  and  a  box  of  tin-plate  rose  from    ^'^ 
2  to  4  dol.  65  c.  a  box.     The  advance  in  prices  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  manufactured 
product.     Another  cause  is  stated  to  be  the  high  wages  paid  to  the 
workmen.    They  are  paid  by  piece-work,  and  a  toller  man  earns 
from  10/.  to  15/.  a  week. 

The  increased  demand  seems  t^  have  increased  the  importation 
over  3,500,000  lbs. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  in  1899  for  coal  the  miners  in  OoaL 
the  Georges  Creek — Cumberland  district — asked  for  an  increase 
of  10  c.  per  ton,  and  their  request  was  acceded  to.  The  miners  in 
West  Virginia  have  given  notice  that  on  the  termination  of  their 
contract  on  April  1,  1900,  they  will  demand  an  advance  of  15  c. 
per  ton. 

In  1899  the  railroads  to  the  mines  were  unable  to  provide  cars 
suflBcient  to  carry  the  coal,  and  the  supply  was  fiom  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  less  than  the  demand. 

The  prices  under  the  contracts  of  1899  were  about  the  same  as 
in  1898,  namely,  about  1  dol.  75  c.  f.o.b.  at  tide  water.  The  coal 
brought  at  the  mines  90  c.  a  ton  in  Maryland,  75  c.  in  Virginia, 
85  c.  in  West  Virginia,  and  90  c.  in  Kentucky.  The  price  at  tide 
water  will  be  2  dol.  75  c.  in  1900  and  perhaps  higher. 

West  Virginia's  coal  production  for  1899  was  18,000,000  tf»ns, 
an  increase  of  4,000,000  tons  over  1898.  Maryland  produced 
4,500,000  tons;  Kentucky,  3,000,000  tons;  and  Virginia, 
2,000,000  tons;  all  show  considerable  gains  in  the  output  over 
1898,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  which  fell  behind  some 
600,000  tons. 

The  export  of  coal  from  these  States  amounted  in  the  aggregate  Exportatioa 
to  610,000  tons.  of  coal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  shortly 
expects  to  carry  coal  over  its  lines  for  exportation  on  a  large  scale. 
It  has  in  course  of  construction  at  Curtis  Bay,  near  Baltimore,  a 
dock  800  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  which  will  be  provided  with 
the  most  modern  appliances  for  loading  vessels,  and  it  is  expected 
that  eight  can  easily  be  loaded  with  coal  at  a  time.  About  60 
locomotives  and  2,000  50-ton  steel  hopper  cars  are  being  built  for 
the  traflBc. 

The  severe  winter  of  1898-99  prevented  the  growers  from  strip-  Leaftobtoco. 
ping  and  handling  their  crops  of  tobacco  until  the  spring,  and  the 
yield  and  quality  were  in  consequence  injuriously  affected.  Prices 
for  foreign  markets  were  from  2  to  12  c,  the  average  being  much 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French  Grovemment  took 
(531)  A  4 
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12,000  hogsheads.  The  ground  crop  was  not  of  a  good  colour,  and 
amounted  to  about  2,800  hogsheads,  and  was  sold  for  from  1^  to 
9  c.  The  upper  country  tobacco  amounted  to  about  1,100  hogs- 
heads, and  was  even  of  poorer  quality.  The  character  of  the  Ohio 
crop  was  good  and  of  Hue  grades. 

Below  are  given  the  statistics  of  receipts  and  shipments  at  the 
inspection  warehouses : — 


• 

Maryland. 

Ohio. 

Total. 

Stock,  January  1, 1899 
Receipts  in  1899 

6,104 
31,482 

5,886 
7,224 

11,490 
38,706 

Total      .. 
Shipmenta  in  1899 

37,586 
-30,797 

12,610 
9,900 

50,196 
40,697 

Stock,  January  1, 1900 

6,789 

2,710 

9,499 

Cofifee. 


Lumbar. 


The  coffee  trade  was  considered  satisfactory  during  1899.  The 
prices  ranged  from  6f  c.  at  the  beginning  of  January  to  7  c.  for 
No.  7  cofiee  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  lowest  price,  5J  c. 
was  reached  (hiring  September.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
1899  amuuuted  to  222,526  bags  against  172,786  bags  in  1898, 
being  an  iiicieiisc  of  49,740  i)ags.  This  does  not  show  what 
actually  wns  received  at  Baltimore,  as  a  consideiable  quantity 
comes  via  New  York. 

The  foreign  demand  for  himber  in  1899  was  very  large.  The 
exports  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  reached  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1,200,000,000  feet,  the  principal  wood  being  yell<jw 
pine.  The  increase  in  price  was  from  20  to  HO  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  was  33  per  cent.  The  better  grades,  such  as  those  used 
in  the  planing  mill,  car  shops,  ana  general  manufac^turing, 
commanded  the  highest  prices.  The  exports  of  lumber  from 
Baltimore  in  the  past  year  exceeded  1898  by  over  7,000,000  feet, 
and  nearly  69,000,000  feet  were  used  in  the  local  and  interior 
trade  at  an  increased  total  value  of  3,500,000  dol.  The  total 
quantity  of  lumber  received  in  the  city  by  water  and  railroad 
was  338,205,000  feet.  The  estimated  value  of  the  local  busine!*s 
for  the  year  was  8,505,000  dol. ;  the  value  ol'  the  exports  \n  as 
2,539.906  doL,  and  the  total  value,  including  shipments  made 
direct  from  mills  to  other  points,  was  over  15,000,000  doL; 
69,024,000  feet  of  lumber  and  logs  were  exported,  and  2,505,917 
pieces  of  staves  and  headings  in  1899. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity,  value,  &c.,  of  the 
lumber  exported  in  1899 : — 
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Destination. 


England    j 

SoDtland    ; 

Ireland      , 

France      

Oerniany  ... 
Netherlands        ...> 

Belgium     

BrlUBb  West  Indies 

Cuba  

Colombia I 

Argentine  Republic, 

Denmark i 

Ronmania i 

Santo  Domingo   ...' 

I- 

Total  ...        ...' 


Timber.  Ix»gp,  Ac. 


Feet. 
2,963,000 
804,000 
100,000 
1,111,000 
5,447,000 
1,380,000 
1,642,000 


Hoards, 
Planks,  und  Scantlings. 


13,397,000 


Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Feet. 

Dollars. 

111,607 

28,110,000 

838,446 

29,522 

9,368.000 

265,989 

4,44e 

1,158,000 

89,239 

35,872 

2,219,000 

68,579 

219,955 

4.041,000 

124,088 

38,225 

4,648,000 

129,920 

38,113 

4,691,000 

122,912 

•«• 

609,000 

11,020 

•  •• 

166.000 

3.372 

•  «• 

.      78,000 

1,667 

•  •• 

6i7,eoo 

8,606 

•  •• 

37,000 

785 

•  •• 

•  •• 

t  •  • 

•  •  • 

477,742 

55,627,000 

1,614,623 

Staves 
and  Headings. 


Quantity.  I  Value. 


Number. 

411,948 

128,459 

%664 

63,588 

52,896 

1,714,128 

127,239 


Dollars. 

24,212 

8,625 

800 

3.582 

2,057 

82,590 

8,234 


Mvnufao 
tures. 


DollHh». 

113,1:4 

45, 2  J  » 

25,825 

45,373 

40,158 

24,636 

5,444 

15,514 

2,086 

y52 


150 
7 


2,505.917     129,600  1   317,943 


At  the  close  of  1899  prices  of  cotton  were  2  c.per  lb.  higher  than  Cotton, 
at  the  end  of  1898,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  continue  to  rise. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  March  cotton  was  kept  down  in  price,  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  crop  would  equal  that  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  yield  will  be  between  9,000,000  and 
10,000,000  bales,  but  there  are  others  in  the  trade  who  think  that 
the  former  ti-'ures  will  not  be  reached.  The  highest  price  of  the 
year,  which  was  got  at  the  end  of  October,  was  7-ff  c.  and  the 
lowest  was  5^  c.  It  was  7-f^  c.  for  middling  at  the  end  of  1899. 
There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  receipts  during  the  year. 
These  were  356,133  bales  compared  with  421,878  bales  in  1898. 
The  foreign  exports  also  decreased  to  the  number  of  144,649  bales ; 
the  quantity  for  1898  being  338,256  bales,  and  in  1899  193,607 
bales.  The  local  mills  used  about  85,000  bales,  and  65,000  bales 
were  shipped  coastwise. 

On  the  whole,  the  Baltimore  live  stock  trade  has  not  been  at  Live  stock, 
all  satisfactory  during  1899.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  receipts 
at  the  stock  yards  of  no  less  than  34,827  hogs,  443  calves,  952 
horses,  and  47,785  sheep.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase 
of  561  and  379  respectively  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  mules 
received. 

The  export  trade  also  suffered  a  decrease.  In  the  case  of  cattle 
of  6,838,  and  in  that  of  sheep  of  11,112,  compared  with  1898. 
The  figures  were  for  that  year  49,856  cattle  and  31,178  sheej),  and 
for  1899  43,018  cattle  and  20,006  sheep.  Annex  1  gives  the 
value  of  live  stock  exports. 
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The  receipts  of  live  siock  at  the  yards  durin*^  tlie  past  two 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Nature  of  Stock. 


Receipts.  • 

18ftP.  1899. 


Cattle 

Sbeeo 

Hogi 

Calves 

Horses 

Mules 


•  •  •  •         •  • 


15^982 

167,543 

872,ifi« 

324,371 

862,700 

827,?73 

12.194 

11,761 

8,930 

7,978 

1,901 

2,280 

ToUl  ..  1,414,868  l.SSl.'O'? 


Deereaae  in  From  the  tables  published  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ' 

Ihe  nnmber  of  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  it  would  certainly 

Tc  stoc  appear  that  the  stock  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  gradually 

decreasing.     This  would  to  a  certain  extent  account  for  the  retail 

price  of  meat,   which   has   not   been   so  high   for   many  years, 

although   the  combination    at    Chicago   has   probably   controlled 

the  prices.     According  to  the  statistics  at  Washington,  beef  stock 

has  decreased  in  the  last  10  years  about  30  per  cent.     In  the  year 

1889   there   were  in  the  country  36,849,024   cattle;    in    1898, 

27,994,225  ;  and  in  1899  it  is  estimated  there  were  only  25,800.000. 

The  Tariff  Law  of  1897,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  27*50  per  cent 

ad  valorem  on  cattle,  practically  cut  off  th«  supply  which  formerly 

went  to  swell  the  heras  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and 

this    will    undoubtedly  account  in   a  measure  for  the   decrease 

mentioned.    The  high  price  at  the  present  time  of  26  dol.  50  c. 

per  head  (it  was  15  dol.  21  c.  in  1889)  has  been  another  factor  in 

depleting  the  herds.     Hogs  have  also  greatly   decreased.     The 

]3ureau    of   Animal    Industry    gives   the    number   in    1890    as 

50,625,106,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  past  year  there  were 

35,500,000.     Sheep,  too,  show  a  decided  decrease.     At  the  present 

time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are   38.000,000  in   the   United 

Stales,  and   there   were  in   1883  50,626,000.      It  is,  however, 

satisfactory  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the 

number  of  cattle,  the  animals  are  heavier  and  better  thjm  they 

were  in  1883. 

Bicycles.  The  combination  of  manufacturers  called  the  "  cycle   trust  '* 

and    the    manufacturers    who    are    not   in    it    have    disagreed. 

The   former  claims   that  it  owns  the  patents  necessary  in   the 

construction   of  all  bicycles,  and  informed   other  manufacturers 

that  they  must  pay  royalties,  but  this  the  latter  declined  to  do. 

Litigation       The  trust  thereupon  issued  a  circular  warning  manufacturers  not 

i>eiween  trust  ^^  ^8e^  unless  they  paid  for  it,  a  certain  patent,  without  which  a 

Swiufac         bicycle   of  the  model  of  the  present  time  cannot  be  built,  and 

turrrs.  threatening  litigation.     It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  price 

of  bicycles  will  rise. 
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It  is  hopeless  for  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  expect  to  English 
get  a  shai'e  in  the  trade  in  this  country  unless  they  make  lighter  bicyclen 
machines.     From  some  little  experience  it  is  incomprehensible  to  "^f!?^^i-**t|^ 
me  why  they  should  be  made  so  heavy.     The  roads  in  England  are  ^    ^  ^ 
100  per  cent,  better  than  they  are  in  the   United  States,  and 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  it  if  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Baltimore,  with  its  badly  paved  and  very  hilly  streets,  probably 
tests  a  bicycle  more  than  any  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  light  machine,  which  is  about  a  third 
lighter  than  the  English,  stands  the  work  well. 

A  large  trade  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  fresh  smelts  Fish, 
sent  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  vift  New  York.     They  are  fine,  selected 
fish,  and  nicely  jmcked,  and  no  doubt  if  these  qualities  are  con- 
tinued, a  large  market  will  be  found  in  Maryland  and  the  States 
immediately  south. 

The  fishing  by  pound  nets  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  depletion 
of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  is  believed 
that  rock  fish  and  perch,  which  Were  once  so  abimdant,  will  soon 
disappear,  and  that  in  a  few  years  nothing  but  shad  and  herring 
will  be  left.  If  it  were  not  for  the  millions  of  small  shad  placed 
annually  in  the  Chesapeake  by  the  State  Fishery  Commission, 
that  fish  would  very  soon  disappear,  because  of  the  absolutely 
wasteful  modes  of  fishing. 

A  very  effective  method  of  removing  the  scales  from  the  shad 
is  in  use  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeaka  When  the  fish  are 
brought  to  the  land  in  the  sieve  they  are  thrown  into  a  small 
inclosure  containing  about  2  feet  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  coarse 
sand  and  fine  gravel.  In  their  struggles  they  rub  against  the  sand 
and  gravel,  wWch  soon  remove  the  scales. 

The  crop  of  peaches  in  Maryland  in  1898  was  about  a  third  of  Pmit growing, 
the  average,  but  in  1899  the  quality  was  inferior,  and  the  yield 
was  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  usual  crop.  These  two  conditions 
were  brought  about  by  the  severe  blizzard  which  passed  over  the 
State  in  the  month  of  February,  and  is  believed  to  have  frozen  the 
sap  in  the  trees.  As  a  result,  the  Baltimore  markets  had  to  be 
supplied  from  Colorado.  Notwithstanding  these  disheaitening 
conditions,  a  company  in  the  past  year  cleared  1,735  acres  of  virgin 
soil  in  the  Allegany  Mountains,  and  planted  181,000  peach-trees. 
It  has  now  over  250,000  peach  and  plum-trees,  and  the  orchards 
are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  average  existence  of  a  peach  orchard  in  Maryland  is  from  co«t  and 
10  to  16  years,  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  its  growth  that  yield  of  peich 
a  fairly  good  crop  can  be  had.     Every  other  year  a  good  yield  is  ®«h*Td. 
usually  obtained.     During  14  years  the  cost  of  land,  cultivation, 
&c.,  of  a  30  acre  peach  orchard  planted  with  100  trees  is  given  as 
1,500/.,  and  the  sale  of  fruit  as  9,275i,  leaving  the  handsome  profit 

of  7,775/. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1899,  pear  blight  was  prevalent  Peir  blight 
in  some  parts  of  Maryland.     It  causes  the  twigs  and  branches  to 
dry  up  and  fall  oflf.     No  rapid  and  eflfective  method,  the  State 
pathologist  says,  has  yet  been  found  to  combat  the  disease,  and  he 
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recommeuds  the  cutting  of  the  branches  from   12  to  20  inches 
below  the  lowest  dead  point  or  spot.    He  adds  that  the  germs 
are  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by  bees. 
Petrol'  urn.  The  sinking  of  a  petroleum  well  in  Lewis  county,  West  Vii^uia, 

which  produced  2,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  made  a  great  excitement 
in  the  State  in  the  month  of  November,  1899,  and  caused  a  rush  to 
the  county  to  secure  land.  The  well,  however,  soon  ran  down  to 
five  barrels  a  day,  and  it  is  feared  oil  prospectors  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Since  oil  was  discovered  in  West  Virginia  about  four 
years  ago,  91  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  district  of  Mannington, 
with  an  average  daily  production  of  43  Imri'els  each.  The  oil  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  West  Virginia  in  1899  was 
13,892,906  barrels  of  42  gallons  each,  equivalent  to  583,502,052 
gallons. 

The  quantity  produced  in  Kentucky  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
the  production  of  that  State,  combined  with  Tennessee,  amounted 
to  221,256  gallons  in  1899. 

There  was  no  production  in  1899  in  Maryland  or  Virginia, 

The  average  price  at  the  wells  for  crude  oil  was  1  dol.  29  c. 
per  barrel  of  42  gallons. 
Bed  ^ugar  The  result  of  the  trials  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beei  by 

industry.  the  Maiyland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  from  1879  to  the 
present  time,  proves  that  the  climate  of  the  State  is  not  favour- 
able to  its  successful  raising.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar 
obtained  was  only  12  per  cent,,  with  a  purity  of  less  than  80  per 
cent.  The  temperature  in  the  summer  was  found  to  be  too  high 
and  the  hours  of  sunshine  not  sufficiently  long.  This  caused  the 
beets  to  mature  too  quickly.  The  conclusion  reached  was 
that  Maryland  could  not  compete  with  the  States  further 
north,  where  the  hours  of  sunshine  were  longer  and  the  heat  less 
severe. 
Brass  goods.  The  manufacture  of  cast-brass  goods  for  all  purposes  has  in- 

creased very  much,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men.  The  amount  of  business  done  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  dol. 
Plumbers  and  gasfitters'  supplies  and  church  bells,  which  are  sent 
all  over  the  country  and  into  Central  America,  are  the  principal 
articles  made. 
Copper.  Three  veins  of  copper  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore, 

but  when  the  vast  deposits  of  copper  ore  were  discovered  in  the 
Western  States,  their  working  became  unprofitable,  and  they  are 
now  all  closed.  As  far  back  as  1817  smelting  works  existed  in 
Baltimore,  and  one  is  at  present  in  operation  smelting  ore 
almost  entirely  obtained  from  Montana.  The  copper  is  refined 
by  an  electrolytic  process,  and  it  is  then  cast  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  ingots,  or  wire  bars,  and  chiefly  sent  abroad.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1899  being  91,286,813  lbs.,  an  increase  of 
over  5,000,000  lbs.  compared  with  1898.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
used  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  pans  green  and  in 
dye  works ;  it  is  sent  to  Europe  for  use  in  the  vineyards.  The 
sheet  copper  mill  which  is  attached  to  the  works  is  one  of  the 
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largest  in  the  country,  and  produces  also  tinned  and  silver-plated 
copper. 

It  is  gratifying  to  again  report  an  increase  of  British  shipping  Shipping  and 
at  Baltimore.  In  1899  the  number  of  vessels  was  greater  by  31,  nang»tion. 
and  by  44,940  tons  than  in  1898.  During  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  rise  in  British  shipping,  and  in  1899  it  was 
almost  double  that  of  1894,  the  figures  being  for  the  former  yea!r 
743  vessels  and  1,434,217  tons,  and  for  the  latter,  387  vessels  and 
6-J8,85l  tons.  If  it  were  not  for  the  almost  total  cessation  of 
shipping  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  steamers  of  the  regular  lines  fo^ 
transport  service,  it  is  believed  that  the  tonnage  of  British  ship- 
ping tor  the  past  year  woidd  amoimt  to  over  1,500,000  tons.  It 
was,  neverthele^is,  the  greatest  year  tor  British  shipping  ever 
kiK)wn  at  Baltimore. 

In  the  >^hole  district  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  vassels  under  the  British  flag ;  the  total  for  1899 
was  3,072,507  tons,  being  60,429  tons  gieater  than  the  previous 
year. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg  American  lines  are  Oecm 
still  in  sole  possession  of  the  passenger  service  between  Balti-  paMenger 
mure  and  Europe.  If  it  pays  these  lines  to  carry  passengers,  ■«»^<*- 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  British  line  nmniug  first>class 
steamers  should  not  secure  a  share  of  the  trade.  The  distance  of 
Baltimore  from  the  sea  has  l)een  put  lorward  as  an  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  a  line,  but  the  run  of  from  8  to  10  hours 
in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  before  reaching  the 
ocean,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  in  its  favour.  Passengers 
on  the  way  down  would  be  getting  used  to  their  surroundings  and 
making  preparations  for  the  voyage  instead  of  encountering  rough 
water  soon  after  going  on  board,  as  is  usually  the  case  while  em- 
barking at  New  York  and  other  ports.  It  would  seem  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  ocean  passenger  trade  from  the  Western  and 
South- Western  States  could  be  diverted  to  Baltimore  should  a 
pn)per  service  of  steamers  be  provided. 

Although  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  exceedingly  pros- shipbuilding, 
perous  in  1899,  the  Columbian  Ironworks,  probably  the  largest 
shipbuilding  concern  in  Baltimore,  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  and  the  Charles  Reeder  Shipbuilding  and  Engine  Com- 
pany, for  private  reasons,  closed  its  business.  The  former  com- 
pany is  expected  to  be  re-organised,  and  its  works  are  still  kept 
going.  It  has  under  construction  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  steel  revenue  cutter  and  the  torpedo  boat,  "  Tiugey."  The 
submarine  boat,  "  Plunger,"  is  still  at  these  works,  and  it  is 
reported  that  a  board  of  naval  officers  has  recommended  the  sub- 
stitution of  gas  for  steam  as  her  motive  power. 

The  tonnage  and  value  of  vessels  built  were  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year ;  44  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  18,364  tons, 
and  valued  at  1,633,300  doL,  were  launched. 

There  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Baltimore  a  dry  dock  ^^w  dry  dock, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  of 
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the  port.  It  is  being  built  of  timber,  with  concrete  and  granite 
entrances.  The  dimensions  will  be  600  feet  long,  by  60  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  125  feet  wide  on  top,  with  23  feet  of  water  on  keel 
blocks.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dock  at  any 
time,  the  construction  will  be  such  tluit  this  can  be  done  at  com- 
paratively small  expense.  The  cost  will  be  over  300,000  dol., 
and  the  equipment  will  equal  any  dock  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  by  August  of  1900. 

The  nine  savings  banks  in  Baltimore  report  a  large  increase  in 
deposits  and  depositors  for  1899.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
their  statements : — 


Amonnt 

Total. 

Beaonrces,  Jannmiy,  1, 1899     •«         •• 
Beceired  from  depotiton  daring  the 

!««• 

Seceired  interest  on  Iomob  and  diyideoda 

on  atocka        

Dollars       c. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

DoUars      c. 
58,768,119    26 

17,619,097    69 

2,692,628    S8 

Total 

Paid  to  depoaitora,  including  principal 

and  interest 

State  and  city  taxea 

SaUries  and  expenses 

Preminm  paid  on  bonds  and  stocks 

booght 

•  • 

16,604,084    84 
142,808    51 
176,167    86 

271,161     46 

74,079,845    38 
17,198,721     66 

•  • 

Resooroes,  January  1,  1900  . . 

56,886,128    67 

Combination 
of  cotton 
dnck  mann- 
factnrera. 


Combination 
of  iron  soil- 
pipe  plantSL 


Taking  into  accoimt  the  interest  earned  by  these  banks,  the 
accumulation  was  3,128,653  dol.,  a  very  large  increase  over  1898, 
which  amounted  to  1,342,310  doL  The  number  of  depositors  was 
increased  in  the  former  year  by  6,576,  and  in  the  latter  by  2,614. 
The  interest  received  by  the  savings  banks  on  their  investments 
was,  deducting  the  amount  charged  for  premium,  4  dol.  37  c.  per 
cent.;  expense  and  salary  account,  33  c. ;  State  and  city  taxes, 
25  c.  per  100  dol.;  leaving  3  doL  79  c.  per  100  dol.  for  the 
depositors  and  the  accumulation  of  a  guarantee  fund. 

Fourteen  of  the  cotton  duck  mills,  which  control  90  per  cent, 
of  the  production  in  the  United  States,  consolidated  last  year. 
This  would  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  large  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry  in  Baltimore,  and  with  which  the  city 
has  been  so  closely  identified  for  over  50  years,  and  where  about 
60  per  cent,  of  this  kind  of  goods  in  the  country  are  made.  The 
combination  embraced  mills  in  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and 
Newhaven,  Connecticut.  It  has  been  given  the  name  of  the 
Mount  Vemon-Woodberry  Cotton  Duck  Company,  and  has  a 
capitalisation  of  23,500,000  doL 

Another  consolidation  which  Baltimore  manufacturei-s  have 
brought  about  is  that  of  the  principal  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
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Surplus  FJioducts  of  Missouri  for  1898.     Marketed  1899. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

LiYB  Stook. 

£ 

Cattle 

Head.. 

911,725 

6,992,932 

Hogs 

1)    . .         •  • 

8,612,686 

7,265,700 

Hones  and  mules 

»i    •  •         •  • 

89,849 

792,288 

Sheep 

>»    *  •         •  • 

462,405 

861,480 

PouJtry 

Foonds 

70,081,267 

981,187 

Fabx  Cbops. 

Wheat    .. 

Bushels 

7,271,848 

1,017,988 

Corn 

»»              •  • 

5,796,895 

359,376 

Oats 

»t 

891,408 

44.570 

Flaxseed 

»»              *  • 

1,766,044 

300,227 

Buckwheat 

If 

6,188 

536 

Timoth  J  seed   . 

Pounds 

4,021,608 

28,776 

Clorer  seed 

j»              •  • 

2,609.856 

30,888 

Castor  beans     • 

Bushels 

52,742 

11,608 

Pop  com 

»^                    •• 

3,876 

387 

Cotton  seed 

Founds 

16,060,720 

82,101 

Cotton    .. 

»>              •• 

20,910,400 

250,924 

Tobaoco.. 

II              •  • 

1,088,875 

17,884 

Broom  com 

•                    •  •                   •  • 

i»              •• 

789,106 

7,110 

Hay         . 

•                  a  •                  •  • 

»»              •  • 

186,000,501 

109,880 

Fbuits  akd  Vbobtabliib. 

Apples  •• 

Barrels 

168,558 

80,907 

Peaches 

Baskets 

188,761 

9,988 

Strawberries 

Crates 

140,284 

47,696 

Raspberries 

»»                •  • 

9,615 

.  3,475 

Blackberries 

i»                •  • 

10,664 

11,199 

Fresh  fruit 

Pounds 

3,989,992 

15,700 

Dried     „ 

»»               •  • 

781,237 

9,374 

Potafoes. . 

Bushels 

110,308 

10,589 

Onions   . . 

it                    •  • 

83,451 

8,345 

Melons  .. 

•  • 

3,803,526 

26,428 

Canned  goods   . 
Vegetabfes 

Pounds 

7,794,982 

28,885 

»»              •  • 

8,884,728 

8,660 

Mill  Pboducts 

Flour     

Pounds 

849,721,479 

1,510,796 

Corn  meal 

u                     •  • 

6,379,850 

11,488 

Mill  feed 

»»                   •  • 

85,989,103 

128,983 

M18CBLTAVBOU8. 

■Eggs 

Dosen 

88,985.325 

678,706 

Butter    .. 

•                  •  •                  •  • 

Pounds 

4,081,888 

114,291 

Cheese   . . 

•                  •  •                  •  • 

626,069 

18,778 

Game  and  fish  . 

•                  •  •                  •  • 

2,078,493 

24,881 

Dressed  meat    . 

•  •                  •  • 

868,156 

9,749 

Lard 

•                  •  •                  •  • 

431,860 

4,730 

Tallow    .. 

«                                        •  • 

1,456,970 

17,488 
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SuKPLUS  Products  of  Missouri  for  1898.     Marketed  1899 

continued. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

VhIuc. 

MisosLLAKBOUB — conHmued. 

£ 

Hides 

Pounds 

S,417,866 

178.270 

Purs 

»»              •  • 

2S7,069 

17,224 

Feathers 

1*              •• 

489.172 

39,527 

Molasses 

Gallons 

220,124 

18,207 

Honej    .. 

Pounds 

56,256 

1,687 

Beeswax.. 

»»              •  • 

4,S98 

293 

Whisky  and  wine 

Gallons 

387,708 

165,081 

Cider 

»f              •  • 

76,101 

2,285 

Vinegar 

i»              •• 

141.877 

5,676 

Milk 

>»              •  • 

888,288 

9,817 

Wool 

Pounds 

3,179,297 

147,171 

Nuts 

>i              •  • 

106,879 

218 

Nursery  stock  . .         • « 

»»              •  • 

4,965,805 

52,960 

Ice 

Cars  .. 

2,258 

24,580 

Tar         

»i    •  •         •  • 

42 

2,520 

Junk 

»»     •  • 

608 

4,864 

Linseed  oil 

Ghkllons 

r>,86t 

703 

Oil  meal. . 

Pounds 

67.885 

202 

Petroleum 

GhJlons 

16,880 

261 

Cob  pipes 
Sorghum  seed  . . 

Pounds 

816,281 

44,895 

>t              •  • 

94.800 

189 

Roots 

>i              •  • 

16,266 

325 

MlKBBALS. 

Coal       

Tons  .. 

2,086.864 

459,000 

Ijead  ore 

>»     . .         •  • 

70,588 

625,483 

Zinc  ore.. 

»»     •  •         •  • 

160,186 

928,632 

Nickel  ore         

,1     .  •         •  • 

2,000 

56,00*> 

Iron  ore.. 

„     .. 

16,166 

58,197 

Pig-iron.. 

>i    ••         '  • 

15,340 

79,768 

Pig-lead 

»»     •  •         •  • 

26,185 

488,406 

Spelter 

Tripoli 

i»     ••         •• 

480 

10,080 

Cars  .. 

148 

1,095 

Charcoal 

»»     •  •         •  • 

129 

2,064 

Stone 

»»     •  •         •• 

6,546 

166,268 

Grarel 

„     . .         •  • 

9,806 

29,415 

Sand 

i»     •  •         •  • 

4,700 

4,700 

Fire  clay 

»»     •  •         •  • 

2,550 

25,500 

Lime  and  cement 

Barrels 

1,016,419 

111,806 

Bricks    .. 

• . 

34,858,489 

45,409 

Sewer  pipe  and  tile 

Cars  .. 

1,348 

83,700 

Stoneware 

»»     ••         •• 

143 

5,720 

TlXBRK. 

Lumber.. 

Feet  .. 

886,651,211 

831,299 

I^g»        

»»    •  •         •  • 

18,069,984 

16,263 

Walnut  logs 

„    .  •         • « 

2,548.830 

5,098 

Cross  ties 

8,518,185 

210,791 

Piling 

Feel;  .. 

1,770,200 

42,484 

Cooperage 

Cord  w(XKi        

Cars  .. 

5,400 

432,000 

Cords.. 

61,851 

25,975 

KANSAS. 
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Mr.  Vice-Consul  Young  reports  as  follows : — 

In  considering  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Kansas  City  and 
surrounding  district,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  is 
essentially  the  railroad  base  and  distributing  point  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  very  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  district,  products 
of  which  are  great  and  requirements  of  supplies  correspondingly 
large.  Manufactures  on  a  larger  scale  than  as  at  present  located 
are  bound  to  come  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  reference  is  made  below  to  certain  lines  where,  in  the 
not  distant  future,  opportunities  may  be  likely  to  occur  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  although  Kansas  City  forms 
a  port  of  entry  any  figures  and  calculations  based  upon  custom- 
house reports  are  totally  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  commerce  enters  through  other  ports  of  entry  not  being 
bonded  through  to  Kansas  City.  In  the  following  report,  there- 
fore, attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  presenting  of  figures  which 
would  necess£u:ily  be  unreliable  and  misleading. 

The  prosperity  of  a  distributing  point  of  this  nature  depends  aeneral 
largely  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  farming  requirement* 
community,   and  for   the   past  two   years   the  grain  trade   and 
tha#trade  in  live  stock  have  been  in  flourishing  condition.     Speak- 
ing generally,  the  commerce  embraces  on  the  one  hand  the  import 
of  all  the  articles  required  in  a   large  agricultural  and  catde- 
raising  section  with,  in  addition  thereto,  the  requirements  of  cities  of 
considerable  size,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  district ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,   the  distribution  from  the  district  of  its  main 
products,  whether  live  stock,  food-stuffs  in  raw  form,  or  in  the 
form  of  packing  house  products.     Mention  may  in  particular  be 
made  of  the  large  field  as  yet  undeveloped  in  Oklahoma  territory.  Oklahoma. 
Past   experience   has   shown   this  territory  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  development  both  in  arable  land  and  pasture,  whilst  rich 
coal  deposits  have  here  and  there  been  tapped. 

The  prosperity  amongst  farmers  throughout  Missouri,  Kansas,  Crop*. 
and  Oklahoma,  which  was  noticeable  in  1898,  continued  throughout 
last  year.  In  no  staple  product  was  there  any  noticeable  failure, 
and  such  crops  as  were  *  hurt  in  any  district  failed  through 
purely  local  causes  ;  prices  ruled  on  the  whole  favourably  for 
farmers,  and  the  outlook  is  to-day  brighter  throughout  this  Vice- 
Consular  district  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time. 

The  cattle  indiistry  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,and  prices  Cattle. 
have  ruled  high.     The  natural  results  of  these  conditions   have 
been  apparent  in  the  increased  purchase  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts by  the  farming  population,  this  entailing  a  brisk  trade  in 
distributing  points  such  as  Kansas  City. 

The  stock  yards  at  Kansas  City  have  been  recently  enlarged,  Stock  yards, 
and  receipts  have  shown  steady  growth  during  1899 ;  several  days' 
receipts  exceeded  the  largest  receipts  previously  recorded  in  any 
one  day. 

(547)  B 
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The  business  done  by  the  dififerent  packing  houses  has  also 
been  large,  and  all  the  packers  have  been  increasing  their  plants. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  entirely  new  plant  is  being 
erected  for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  already  doing  a  large 
business  through  their  packing  houses  in  Chicago  and  Omaha. 

The  trade  in  agricultural  implements  has  shown  a  very  marked 
improvement,  the  farmers  being  in  more  prosperous  condition 
and  in  possession  of  funds  available  for  such  requirements.  The 
trade  in  goods  of  British  manufacture  in  this  line  does  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  so  great  as  might  be  the  case.  It  is  true  that  very 
special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  American  manufacturers 
to  the  trade,  and  competition  would  undoubtedly  be  keen ;  it  is 
not  apparent,  however,  that  any  sufficient  attempt  has  been  made 
by  British  manufacturers  to  compete,  and  the  nature  of  the 
requirements  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  The  essential 
element  demanded  in  this  market  is  lightness  and  rapidity  of 
working.  So  many  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  are 
being  from  time  to  time  effected  that  it  hardly  seems  wise  policy 
to  place  upon  the  market  goods  which  achieve  their  superiority 
and  durability  from  greatly  increased  cost  in  production ;  such 
costly  machinery  is  frequently  out  of  date  long  before  it  is  worn 
out,  and  farmers  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  purchase.  The  trade 
would  be  difficult  to  secure,  and  if  success  in  it  can  be  achieved  it 
can  only  be  by  carefully  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  maricet 
These  remarks  apply  to  all  kinds  of  harvesting  machinery, 
implements,  harness,  &c. 

An  opening  would  appear  to  exist  for  the  sale  of  British  seeds, 
and  perhaps  special  reference  may  be  made  to  oats.  In  the  course 
of  an  agricultural  inspection  during  1899  in  Kansas,  a  field  of  oats 
was  examined,  part  of  which  had  been  sown  from  seed  imported 
from  Scotland  and  the  balance  from  local  seed.  The  yield  from 
the  Scottish  seed  was  55  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  from  the  local 
sowing  only  28  bushels. 

l^airy  farming  is  only  beginning  to  receive  attention,  the 
farmers  for  the  most  part  having  been  occupied  with  raising 
Indian  corn  and  •  small  grain,  with  the  added  industry  of 
fattening  cattle  upon  the  com.  British  farmers  emigrating 
to  this  country  would  do  well  to  give  attention  to  dairy 
farms  and  poultry,  as  well  as  to  corn-growing.  A  word  of 
caution  should  also  be  given  to  any  such  emigrating  farmers 
with  respect  to  the  varying  valuations  of  farm  lands  where 
the  difference  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  eye.  Intend- 
ing settlers  should  make  careful  inquiry  on  the  question  of  rain- 
fall and  other  matters,  as  these  make  enormous  differences  in  farm 
valuations. 

The  wholesale  houses  of  Kansas  City  all  report  excellent 
business  throughout  1899 ;  the  prosperity  amongst  the  farmers 
has  induced  large  buying,  and  the  dry  goods  houses,  furniture 
dealers,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  others  report  a  pros- 
perous trade.  New  shoe  factories  have  during  the  year  been 
started  in  Kansas  City. 


KANSAS. 
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As  to  articles  of  British  manufacture,  mentioii  may  be  made 
of  plate  glass,  tin  plate,  binding  twine,  and  various  chemicals. 
The  trade  in  Portland  cement  of  British  manufacture  has  shown 
a  falling-oflf  of  late  years  without  reasonable  grounds  therefor 
apparently  existing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  trade  in  earthen- 
ware and  crockery;  good  markets  exist  for  all  these  products, 
and  British  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  push  their  trade  more 
actively. 

Notice  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  tea  trade.  Until  Teo. 
of  late  years  tea  has  been  little  used  throughout  this  western 
country,  but  recently  a  large  demand  has  grown  up.  This  is  a 
trade  that  ought  to  be  exclusively  in  British  hands,  and  energetic 
action  now  would  l)e  likely  to  result  in  acquiring  a  permanent 
and  growing  market. 

An  increased  demand  is  also  noticeable  of  late  years  in  Scotch  Liquor, 
whisky.     This  has  come  into  favour,  as  opposed  to  American  rye 
whisky,  and  a  large  and  growing  market  is  available. 

Turning  now  U>  articles  exported  from  Kansas  Cit}'  and  Howes  and 
adjoiiiini]:  territory,  aprri  il  attention  should  be  given  to  the  horse  mulet. 
and  mule  trade.  •  The  demand  for  trans])ort  mules  for  South 
Africa  has  been  met  from  this  point  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  breeding  of  mules  is  a  matter  which  has  received  much 
attention  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  indeed  the  Missouri  mule  is 
recognised  throughout  the  United  States.  Kansas  City  forms  a 
favourable  market  for  purchsises  in  this  line. 

The  packing  house  products  are  so  well  known  that  little  need  Packing 
l)e  said  upon  the  subje(5t.     The  output  from  Kansas  City  is  yearly  ^°^® 
increasing,  and  packers  are  yearly  giving  increased  attention  to  ^     '^^'  ^ 
the  meeting  of  the  demand. 

Opportunities  also  exist  for  the  purchasing  of  food-stuflfs  in  a  Food-stuffs 
favourable  market,  and  special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  *"»*  ^•^^ 
feed  for  stock.     Hay  of  various  kinds,  oil-cake,  and  Indian  corn 
can  be  purchased  through  Kansas  City  on  favourable  terms. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  great  development  that  zinc  and  lead 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years  in  the  zinc  and  lead  mining. 
mines  in  the  tloplin  district,  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  During  1899  enormous  excitement  existed  in 
Joplin ;  miners  and  speculators  flocked  to  the  district,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  from  3,000  to  5,000  people  were  last  summer 
living  in  tents  at  Joplin,  the  accommodation  in  the  little  town 
itself  being  totally  insufficient.  Lead  and  zinc  are  also  supposed 
to  exist  in  very  paying  quantities  in  adjoining  districts  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  this  district  has  not 
yet  been  opened  up  by  railroads,  and  the  permanence  of  the  veins 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  shown. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  wells  have  been  started  in  the  south-east 
portion  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Whilst  the  output  has  at  times 
appeared  encouraging,  the  results  have  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory, and  there  has  been  no  such  great  success  as  was  at  one 
time  hoped. 

On  the  subject  of  shipping  rates  attention   of   exporters  is  Freight  rate» 
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directed  to  opportunities  existing  of  reaching  the  surrounding 
markets  by  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  most  important 
points  at  present  l)eing  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  Great 
efforts  are  l)eing  made  by  the  commercial  interests  in  Kansas  City 
to  establish  cheap  rates  with  European  markets  through  the  Gulf. 
The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Gulf  Railroad  was  built  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  trade  in  this  direction.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  connection  with  terminals  on  the  Gulf,  and  it 
was  sought  to  establish  a  new  harbour  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
difficulty  as  to  Gulf  ports  has  been  the  establishing  of  deep-water 
harbours,  and  great  expenses  have  been  incurred  to  secure  these. 
The  railroad  referred  to  has  during  1899  passed  into  a  receiver's 
hands,  and  a  scheme  of  reorganisation  is  pending.  It  should  be 
mentioned  tliat  particular  attention  has  been  given  by  the  port  of 
Galveston  to  the  acquisition  of  deep  water,  and  the  problem  has 
been  successfully  faced. 
Bailroad  Amongst  other  railroad  enterprises   connected   with  Kansas 

-enterprise:*.  City  should  be  mentioned  the  Pecos  Valley  Eailroad.  This  con- 
nects with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from 
Kansas  City,  and  acts  as  a  feeder  through  the  rich  land  of  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  large  surrounding  grazing  country.  The  effect 
of  this  line,  it  is  expected,  will  be  to  increase  the  cattle  market  of 
Kansas  City. 

A  further  project  has  recently  been  set  afoot,  though  it  is 
premature  to  refer  to  it  definitely.     This  new  raili-oad  project  con- 
templates building  a  direct  short  line  through  the  nortliem  part 
of  Mexico,  connecting  Kansas  City  with  the  Pacific  coast  with  a 
view  to  making  a  bid  for  etistern  traffic. 
Opportunities        Looking  forward  to  possible  future  uses  for  British  capital,  it 
ior  capital      ^j^y  \yQ  gj^j  J  t^at  Kansas  City  appears  to  form  a  promising  position 
for  many  manufactures.    Whilst  Kansas  City  is  not  favourably 
situated  for  hard  anthracite  coal,  good  fuel  of  a  softer  quality  can 
be  procured  at  no  great  distance  and  at  a  relatively  cheap  cost. 
Such   subjects   as   ths   establishment  of   manufeictures  could  be 
treated    exhaustively   only    at   great    length,    and    the    merest 
reference  only  can  be  made  here. 
Ootton  mUli.         It  appears  somewhat  anomalous  that  the  cotton  product  in  the 
South  is  largely  shipped  to  the  mills  in  the  New  England  States. 
It  would  appear  that  opportunities  exist  for  the  establishment  of 
such  mills  either  in  Kansas  City  or  at  other  points  in  this  Vice- 
Consular  district. 
Tanneries  Mention  should  similarly  be  made  of  possible  investments  in 

tanning  factories.  The  stock  yards  and  packing  houses  bring  an 
enormous  number  of  hides  to  Kansas  City ;  these  are  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  States,  where  they  are  tanned  and  returned  to  this 
market  for  manufacture,  or  shipped  here  again  as  manufactured 
articles.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  procuring  suitable  t6ui 
bark.  In  this  connection  certain  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  growing  canaigre  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual 
tan  bark,  but  no  definite  results  have  yet  been  achieved  or  acted 
upon. 
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There  are  further  manufacturing  lines  in  which  Kansas  City  B<Mie  mftterUl 
iniglit  reasonably  be  expected  to  excel — in  particular  all  nuinu-  ?JJ^'" 
factures  from  bone  material,  which  the  cattle  industry  here  renders  ™*"^®^ 
so  abundant.     Animal  charcoal  might  be  profitably  manufactured 
with  all  its  by-products,  and  various  works  in  horn  and  bone  might 
be  established. 

« 

As  an  instance  of  success  attending  the  establishing  of  Chemi4Ma 
manufactures,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  chemical  company  works, 
recently  started  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  chemicals  necessary  in  manufactures  has  already  had  an 
advance  sale  of  its  entire  product  for  at  least  12  months  ahead, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  works  are  not  yet  completed 
or  in  operation.  The  chemical  company  referred  to  is  situated 
near  the  large  smelting  works  in  Argentine  (some  5  miles  only 
from  Kansas  City),  and  the  pyrites  is  thus  cheaply  obtained 
from  the  tailings  ship])ed  to  the  smelter. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  animal  charcoal  works,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  much  attention  has  lately  been  given  in 
parts  of  Nebraska  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  so  that  a  market 
for  the  animal  charcoal  for  sugar  refining  purposes  might  be 
secured,  and  again,  the  by-products,  such  as  bone  fertilisers,  might 
any  time  be  required  locally,  though  at  present  these  would 
require  to  be  exported  to  find  a  market. 

The  finding  of  a  market  here  for  chemical  fertilisers  would  FertiiiaerB. 
jaot  appear  to  be  at  present  easy.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for 
British  manufacturers  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
demand.  Much  of  the  agricultural  land  is  being  impoverished  by 
constant  cropping  without  rest  or  renewal  by  fertilising,  and  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  steps 
toward  renewal  of  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  impress  upon  all  manufacturers  and  Energy 
merchants  desiring  to  increase  trade  in  this  district  that  it  is  required- 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.     The  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  extremely  active  and  energetic 
in  pushing  their  articles  by  pe  rsonal  canvass,  and  without  such ' 
vigorous  action  in   a  district  where  purchasers  are  accustomed 
thereto,  no  successful  results  cam  be  expected. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morphy  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  City  of  St.  Paul  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  st.  Paul  the 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  wholesale  and  banking  metropolis  capital  of  the 
and  railroad  centre  of   the  Great  North- West,     It  is  situated  ^^  f^^t^ 
144  miles  from  Duluth,  the  extreme  western  point  of  naviga-^^    ^  entry, 
tion  on  the  great  chain  of  Lakes,  ending  with  Lake  Superior  in 
Minnesota. 

The  population  of  Minnesota  is  estimated  at  1,800,000 ;  that  of  p^jpui^^jn^f 
North  Dakota,  220,000 ;  South  Dakota,  400,000 ;  and  Montana,  Minnesota, 
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bouth  Dakota; 
ttnd  St.  Paul. 
United  States 
oaniuo  taken 
thiB  jear. 

AstesMd 
ralnadon  of 
taxable 
property  for 
189Sand 
1899. 

<>a8toin-hoiue 
receipts. 


225,000.  The  population  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  is  estimated  at 
180,000.  The  census  of  the  United  States  will  be  taken  this 
year,  so  that  when  the  next  report  is  made  the  exact  population 
of  the  State  and  City  can  be  ascertained. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1898  for  the 
CHty  of  St.  Paul  was  about  18,606,000/.,  and  for  1899,  about 
18,779,000/.  The  real  estate  sold  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  1,642,225/. 

The  receipts  of  goods  through  the  custom-house  for  years  1898 
and  1899  were  as  follows : — 


Beceipte. 


Value  of  dutiable  goods 
Total  duties  collected 
Value  of  tree  goods  .  • 
Value  of  domestic  exports 


1S98. 


£ 

196,326 

73,027 

24,352 

57,181 


1899. 


£ 

278,949 

117,933 

16,036 

73,073 


Wholesale 
and  manu- 
facturing 
business  of 
St.  Paul  for 
1898  and 
1899. 
Bank 
-clearances. 


The  wholesale  and  manufacturing  business  done  for  the  year 
1899  in  St.  Paul  amounted  to  36,200,000/.,  as  against  33,000,000/. 
for  the  year  1898. 

The  amounts  of  bank  clearances  in  St.  Paul  for  recent  years 
are: — 


Year. 


Amount. 


1897 
1898 
1899 


••I 


39,542,441  98 
44,221,114-40 
47,872,092  16 


Total  aorei^e  According  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics, 
and  crops  for  J  fijj^j  ^^q  foflowing  to  be  the  total  acreage  and  crops  for  1895,  and 
1^.  to^  acreage  for  1896 :—  ^ 
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Wheat 

Oats 

Corn  .. 
Barley.. 
Rye  . 
Potatoes 
Buckwheat  .  • 
Beans  .. 


Sagar-cane 
CnltiTated  bay 
Flax  seed 


1895. 

1896. 

Total 
Acreage. 

Total  Yield. 

Average 
Yield. 

Total 
Acreage. 

2.790,782 

51,783,492 

18-53 

8,067,073 

1,555,189 

56,011,198 

35-04 

1,518,628 

1,041,347 

27,912,513 

26-80 

1,060,164 

644,007 

20,399,959 

31-67 

760,468 

129,624 

2,702,178 

20-80 

146,131 

116,315 

12,500,977 

107-47 

116,925 

8,040 

106,890 

13-29 

9,790 

7,534 

79,321 

10-50 

6,133 

Gallons. 

Gkdlons. 

3,476 

199,415 

57-87 

2,372 

Tons. 

Tons. 

853,514 

469,757 

1-82 

360,000 

451,159 

4,648,989 

10-25 

401,785 

It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  above 
figures.  The  statistics  are  now  being  taken  for  the  years  1897, 
1898,  and  1899. 

In  all  branches  of  industry  business  has  greatly  improved  in 
this  district,  and  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  pros- 
perity now  sweeping  over  the  country  is  the  total  absence  of  the 
unemployed. 


Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Peai*ce  reports  as  follows : — 

The  commercial  growth  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  City  of 
Denver  for  the  year  1899  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  City  of  Denver  is  170,000,  an  Population, 
increase  in  10  years  of  63,000. 

During  the  year  1,028  building  permits  were  issued,  and  the  New 
total  cost  of  new  buildings  was  428,375/.,  an  increase  over  1898  of  buildings. 
87  permits,  and  71,975/.  in  cost.   Buildings  operations  were  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  residential  portions  of  the  city,  the  houses 
erected  being  of  a  very  substantial  character. 

The  transactions  in  real  estate  for  the  year  were  1,877,096/.,  Heal  estate, 
which  is  stated  by  real  estate  dealers  to  be  a  considerable  increase 
over  1898,  although   figures   for  that  year  are  not  obtainable. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  number  of  large  sales  were 
made,  and,  it  is  stated,  at  increased  prices. 

The  records  of  the   clearing-house  of  Denver  for  the  year  Clearing- 
show  a   total   of   35,639,295/.,  an   increase   of   5,368,126/.  over*^o^««- 
1898. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  condition  of  the  four  national 
banks  in  the  Denver  clearing-house  is  given  as  follows : — 


Deposits  .  •  .  • 
Loans  and  discounts 
Resources    •  •         •  • 


Amount. 


£ 
7,011,763 
2,873,488 
7,542,889 


€kner&l 
business. 


This  shows  an  increase  over  1898  of  1,236,592/.  in  deposits, 
335,502/.  in  loans  and  discounts,  and  978,957/.  in  resources. 

The  national  banks  of  the  State  held  in  all  11 ,000,000/.  deposits, 
and  the  State  banks,  including  savings  banks,  2,000,000/.,  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency  in  Denver  estimates  that  the 
gain  made  by  the  wholesale  establishments  of  the  city  in  the 
various  branches  of  their  business  for  1899  has  been  as  follows : — 


Groceries    . .         . . 

Per  Cent. 

35 

Dry  goods   . . 
Snoes           *  ■         ■  ■ 

26 
25 

\Vall-Doper .  •         • . 

25 

Mattresses  .. 
Hardware  and  iron 
OTcralls       .  •         .  • 

50 

100 

30 

Paints          •  •          . . 

20 

Meats 

Paper  manufacture 

30  to  40 
15  to  25 

Custom- 
house. 

Post-offioe. 


Internal 
reyenue. 


Manufactur- 
ing. 


It  is  stated  that  a  corresponding  gain  was  made  in  the  general 
retail  business  of  the  city. 

The  receipts  of  the  custom-house  at  Denver  for  the  year  were 
16,434/.,  an  increase  of  5,794/.  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  revenue  received  at  the  Denver  post-office  for  1899 
was  80,071/.,  an  increase  over  1898  of  7,176/. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  included  in  one  district  for  the 
collection  of  internal  revenue,  and  the  total  amount  collected  in 
this  district  from  the  sale  of  revenue  stamps  for  the  year  was 
256,384/.,  an  increase  over  1898  of  84,793/.  This  increase  is 
largely  due  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  war  tax,"  imposed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
including  the  product  of  the  smelting  companies,  for  the  years 
1898  and  1899  :— 
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Year. 


Number  of 
Men. 


1898 
1899 


13,276 
14,796 


Amount  of 
Wages  Paid. 


£ 

1,487,488 
1,779,150 


Value 
of  Product. 


£ 
9,476,747 
10,063,527 


From  June  15  to  August  13  two  of  the  large  smelting  estab- 
lishments of  the  city  were  closed  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the 
workmen,  who  it  is  estimated  lost  48,000/.  in  wages.  Other 
branches  of  manufacturing,  principally  mining  machinery  and 
smelter  supplies,  were  forced  almost  to  a  standstill  on  account  of 
this  strike,  and  the  relief  felt  when  the  smelters  resumed  opera- 
tions was  general.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  passage  by  the 
State  Legislature  of  an  eight  hour  per  day  law  for  all  persons 
working  in  smelting  works  and  mines.  The  workmen  insisted  on 
the  recognition  of  this  law,  and  demanded  almost  the  same  wages 
for  eight  hours  per  day's  work  as  they  had  been  receiving  for 
10  and  12  hours.  Their  demands  were  refused  by  the  owners 
generally  throughout  the  State.  The  law  was  finally  declared 
imconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  when  the  smelter- 
men  declared  the  strike  ofiF,  and  returned  to  work. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  Taxable 
for  the  year  was  42,040,577/.,  an  increase  over  1898  of  8,591,961/.  IP^P^^J- 

Agriculture  in  Colorado  was  not  so  successful  in  1899  as  in  Agriculture, 
the  previous  year,  the  crop  yield  as  a  whole  being  below  the 
average.  Practically  the  same  acreage  as  in  1898  was  cultivated, 
but  the  cold  backward  spring  all  ever  the  State,  and  shortage  in 
the  water  supply  for  irrigation,  in  some  parts,  is  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrease  in  the  product,  the  estimated  value  of 
which  was  as  follows : — 


Wlieat 

Alfalfa 

Clover  and  timothy 

Xatui-al  grasses 

Com,  oats  and  barley 

Potatoes 

Garden  products    . . 

Dairy  products 

Poultry  and  eggs   . . 

Wool 

Hides 

Honey  . .  . . 


Total. 


Value. 


£ 
576,000 

1,200,000 
150,000 
450,000 
600,000 
340,000 
750,000 

1,012,934 

520,600 

360,000 

230,000 

23,000 


6,212,534 


This  shows  a  falling-off  from  1898  of  100,970/. 

The  first  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  ^^^^  '"g**"- 
beets  grown  in  the  State  was  completed  in  November  last,  and 
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Fruit. 


Lire-stook. 


began  operations.  This  industry  promises  to  grow  to  large  pro- 
portions, as  the  Colorado  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
shows  that  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  there  are  126,669  acres 
planted  in  fruit  as  follows : — Apples  89,655,  stone  fruits  28,684, 
pears  3,125.  The  estimated  value  of  the  crop  for  the  year  is 
900,000^.,  an  increase  over  1898  of  100,000Z. 

The  year  was  satisfactory  for  the  live-stock  industry,  and  while 
the  number  of  animals  reported  to  be  in  the  State  at  its  close 
was  not  so  large  as  in  1898,  the  value  is  much  greater,  owing  to 
the  advance  in  prices,  which  began  early  in  the  year,  and  was 
maintained  to  the  close.  It  is  said  also  that  the  grade  of  cattle 
was  much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  stockmen  are 
paying  more  attention  to  feeding  instead  of  allowing  the  cattle  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  almost  entirely,  on  the  ranges,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  past  years. 

The  estimated  number  and  value  of  live-stock  in  Colorado  is 
as  follows : — 


Cattle  . . 
Sheep  .. 
Hogs  . . 
Milch  cows 
Horses. . 
Mules  .. 


Total 


Number. 

Value. 

905,000 

1,810,000 

33,000 

95,000 

i          190,000 

6,300 

£ 
5,430,000 
1,086,000 

59,400 

760,000 

1,026,000 

63,000 

1 

8.424,400 

Increase  in  value  over  1898,  736,760/. 

The  estimated  value  of  live-stock  received  in  Denver  at  the 
stock  yards  for  1899,  compared  with  1898,  is  given  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Cattle. 

Hogs.              Sheep. 

Horses. 

X09c/                  •  •                 •  • 

1898 

1,701,984 
2,030,532 

£                     £ 
214,185            181,857 

121,129       '      199,472 

1 

£ 
20,502 
27.780 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  value  of  328,548/.  in  cattle,  67,615/. 
in  sheep,  7,278/.  in  horses,  and  an  increase  of  93,056/.  in  hogs. 
lUilroads.  The  financial  statements  of  the  Colorado  railways  show  very 

gratifying  results  to  the  managers  and  stockholders,  the  business 
done  being  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year.  All  the  railways  of  the  State  are  said  to  be  in  a  good 
financial  standing.     Practically  there  has  been  no  new  railway 
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<;onstruction  during  the  year,  and  the  total  mileage  remains  about 
the  same  as  given  in  my  last  report 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  iron  and  steel  produc-  ^^^  ***^ 
tion  of  the  State  for  the  year  1899  over  that  of  1898,  as  will  be  *^^' 
seen  from  the  following  statement  issued  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  the  only  company  in  the  State  engaged  in  this 
business : — 


Articlee. 


PU-iron  ..  ..  •• 

Spiegel    ••  .. 

Steel  milB 

Steel  plates 

Merchant  iron  •  •  • . 

Castings . . 

Iron  pipe  .  •  . .         •  • 

Spikes,  bolts,  and  nuts . . 

Iron  ore  . .  ...  . • 


Quantitj. 


1898. 

1899. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

198,802.750 

215,640,382 

5,646,810 

9,884,233 

164,894,272 

164,939,223 

•  • 

3,065,860 

44.593,019 

65,017.266 

13,957,319 

16,916,912 

1,638,874 

16,031,572 

11,870,283 

18,758,627 

449,625,650 

494,625,650 

The  value   of  these   products  is   1,536,344/.,  an  increase   of 
629,895/.  over  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines  Coal, 
show  that  the  coal  output  for  1899  was  642,842  tons  larger  than 
in  1898,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority  of  the  smelting  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  were  closed  for  two  months  on  account  of 
the  strike.  The  increase  is  in  part  accoimted  for  by  the  enlarged 
demand  from  neighbouring  States. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  output,  basing  the  average  rate  at 
ibe  mines  at  7«.  per  ton,  is  1,750,000/. 
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Table  showing  Output  of  Coal  by  Counties  during  the 

Years  1898-99. 


Counties. 


Quantity. 


Arapahoe  ••         ..         • 

Boulder  .»         ••         ..         • 

El  Paso 

Fremont.. 

Gunniion  ..         ••         • 

Ghu-field 

Huerfano  ..         •• 

Jefferson..         ••         ..         • 
Las  Animas        .  •         •  • 

LaPlata 

Larimer  ••         ••         •• 

Mesa       . .  . .  . .  • 

Pitkin 

Weld 

Small  mines,  estimated.  • 

Total 


1698. 


Tons  of 

2,000  lbs. 

614 

491,503 

48,388 

437,086 

861,113 

240,981 

553,196 

11,925 

1,684,183 

107.706 

2,843 

19,167 

182,927 

22,506 

10,000 


4,174.037 


1899. 


Tons  of 

2,000  lbs. 

439 

682,662 

67,729 

629,325 

303,635 

132,086 

606,615 

8,551 

2,122,345 

116,577 

5,500 

23,823 

176,106 

31,436 

10,050 


4,816,879 


Coke. 
OU. 


St«ne. 


Mining. 


The  coke  production  of  the  State  for  the  year  wa?  455,78$ 
tons,  an  increase  over  1898  of  9,858  tons. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  oil  output  for  the  year,  the  pro- 
duction being  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  viz.,  730,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  valued  at  146,000/. 

The  Colorado  demand  for  oil  exceeds  the  production,  and  a 
large  quantity  is  brought  from  Eastern  fields. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  stone  and  marble  from  the 
several  quarries  in  the  State  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  300,000/.^ 
a  decrease  from  1898  of  100,000/.  More  stone  W€i8  used  for 
building  purposes  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  it  W85  of  a 
cheaper  quality,  and  prices  were  generally  lower. 

Table  showing  Value  of  the  Output  of  the  Mines  in  Ck)lorada 

during  the  Year  1899. 


Value. 

Gold 

£ 
5,967,263 

Silver           

Lead.. 

Conner         •  •         •  •         ■  • 

• .         . . 

2,668,919 
928,306 
370,845 

. .         •  • 

Total 

9,935,383 

This  shows  an  increase  in  gold  of  1,331,811/.,  lead  49,323t, 
copper  4,545/.  over  the  previous  year ;  and  a  decrease  of  222,395/. 
in  silver,  the  net  increase  being  1,163,284/. 
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The  average  price  of  silver  for  the  year  was  59^^  c.  per  oz., 
:as  against  58  c.  in  1898. 

The  lead  and  copper  production  for  the  year  was  not  so  large 
as  in  1898,  and  the  gain  in  valuation  shown  in  these  two  metals 
is  due  to  the  advance  in  prices. 

The  decrease  in  the  silver  output  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  smelter  strike. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  State  have  shown  an 
increased  production  of  gold  during  the  year.  The  Cripple  Creek 
district  in  particular  has  not  only  furnished  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  but  extensive  prospecting  has 
indicated  a  much  larger  gold-producing  area  than  was  generally 
supposed. 

The  approximate  yield  from  the  Cripple  Creek  mines  for  the 
year,  obtained  from  sources  which  may  said  to  be  reliable,  was  as 
follows : — 134,250  tons  of  smelting  ore  contained  530,287  ozs. 
of  gold,  and  291,340  tons  of  milling  ore  contained  434,096  ozs. 
of  gold,  showing  a  gross  value  of  3,857,532i,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  1,027,532/. 


Statement  of  Values  of   Imports  from  the    United  Kingdom 
Entered  at  the  Port  of  Denver  during  the  Year  1899. 


Articles. 


Indiarubber 

Iron  and  steel         •• 

JeweUery     . . 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Earthenware  •  • 

Cotton  goods 

Wool  goods 

Tobacco       •  •         •  • 

Smokers'  articles    • . 

Spirits  .  •         •  • 

Wine 

Tea 

Effects 

Toys 

Books  •  • 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Glassware    .  •  •  • 

live  rabbits  .  • 

Leather  goods         . , 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Paintings,  mosaics .  • 

Artificial  flowers    •  • 

GloTes         . .         .  • 

Chemical  compounds 

Stout 

OHtc-oU      •  • 

Gutta-percha         .  • 

Qingerale  ..         •• 

Cassocks      •  •         •  • 

Musical  instruments 

Printed  matter 

Total 


Value. 


£ 

*. 

1 

0 

63 

12 

3,454  16 

4 

8 

353 

12 

487 

8 

115 

0 

19 

8 

67 

8 

746 

8 

1,198  16 

227 

0 

690 

8 

27  12 

123 

8 

28  12 

164 

0 

96  12 

16 

16 

86 

0 

48  12 

48 

4 

945  16 

47 

0 

828 

0 

48 

4 

2,178 

4 

208 

8 

15 

12 

88 

8 

4 

0 

12,260  12 
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Rbcokd  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  Past  10  Years. 


Year. 


JO*7i'  ••                   ••                   ••                   •• 

I017I.  ••                   >•                   ••                   •• 

XOt/A  ••                      ••                      ••                      •• 

1893         

1894         

1895         

1896         

1897  

1898         

1899         


Value. 


32,512  1 
26,008  16 
9.3."i7  4 
G.Cioa  IH 
4,9S4  4 
6,481  4 
7,866  12 
4,275  8 
6,980  0 
12,260  12 


Nebraska. 

Ghoneral 

conditions. 


Animsls. 


Hay. 

Com. 


Oats. 

Dairy. 
Butter. 

Miloh  covs. 

Creameries. 

Horses. 


Sugar  beets. 


Omaha. 

Mr.  Vice-CoDSul  Hall  reports  as  follows  : — 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  well  informed,  that  by  comparison 
with  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Nebraska,  in  which  Omaha  is- 
situated,  leads  in  the  production  of  cattle,  swine,  cereals  and  fruits, 
and  furthermore  that  it  compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  other 
States  in  its  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions,  in  its  rural  land- 
scapes, and  in  its  capabilities  for  the  future.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  otherwise,  certain  it  is  that  Nebraska  to-day  stands  close  to 
the  front  in  the  ranks  of  those  States  whose  conditions  conduce 
to  the  greatest  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  peoples. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  present  prosperous  conditions 
throughout  the  State  is  the  increase  of  animal  feeding  and  animal 
production.  In  September,  1899,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  being  prepared  for  the  Omaha  markets  over  2,250,000  cattle, 
while  the  number  of  swine  exceeded  2,000,000,  and  sheep  pro- 
portionately. The  swine  industry  alone  is  credited  with  producing 
13,000,000  dol.  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  1899. 

Such  a  great  number  of  animals  require  an  immense  amount 
of  feed,  and  so  the  State  is  credited  with  growing  3,000,000  tons 
of  hay  valued  at  over  10,000,000  dol.,  while  the  corn  crop  is 
placed  at  281,808,000  bushels,  derived  from  an  acreage  of 
8,240,000  acres. 

In  the  production  of  oats  the  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  Union. 

The  dairy  industry  has  kept  pace  with  other  industries,  tlie 
butter  product  for  1899  being  63,503,750  lbs.  derived  from  the 
milk  of  628,750  cows,  valued  at  over  20,000,000  dol.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  number  of  creameries  and  skimming  stations  has 
doubled,  numbering  now  about  276. 

Though  the  horse  supply  was  estimated  at  221,000,  yet  there 
was  a  shortage,  and  prices  have  correspondingly  increased. 

The  outlook  for  the  farmer,  the  stock  feeder,  and  the  stock 
raiser,  was  never  better  in  Nebraska  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  being  carefully  fostered,  and  in  the 
past  year  one  large  new  factory  has  been  put  in  operation,  so  that 
now  there  are  three  large  complete  plants  in  the  State  for  the 
reducing  of  the  vegetable  to  a  marketable  sugar  product. 
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The  statements  about  animals  and  grain  naturally  lead  us  to  g^^^j^ 
the  great  packing  centre  of  the  west,  South  Omaha,  which  records  Omaha 
1899  as  its  best  year.    At  its  five  packing  houses,  employing  Packing 
7,000  men,  nearly  4,000,000  animals  were  slaughtered  during  the  ^"•^ 
year,  beating  the  previous  year  by  several  hundred  thousand. 

The  value  of  exported  meat  runs  into  millions  of  pounds,  and  Meat  nportf. 
recently  large  contracts  have  been  filled  for  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  for  shipment  to  South  Africa. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  which  deals  with  the  animals  stock  .^ard». 
brought  to  market,  has  80  acres  covered  with  pens,  barns,  sheds, 
&c.,  and  is  now  preparing  20  acres  more  to  meet  increasing  needs. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  yard  is  estimated  as  follows : —  Capacitj. 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Horses 


Number  of 
Head. 


15,000 

25,000 

15,000 

1,000 


Cars. 


620 

375 

70 

50 


These  numbers  are  large,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Locatum. 
South  Omaha  is  surrounded  by  the  best  corn  producing  area  in 
the  west,  found  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  and  it  is  also  the  nearest  market  for  the  great  cattle  and 
sheep  ranges  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Indian  Territory.  It 
has  also  perfect  railroad  facilities  to  and  from  all  points,  and 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  objective  for  stock  sellers. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  stock  received  and  sent  during  Beoeipu  and 
the  last  five  years  is  as  follows  : —  shipment*. 


Year. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Beceipts  bj 
Cars. 


Shipments  bj 
Cars. 


39,884 
44,758 
59,823 
67,611 
68,770 

11,796 
11,080 
15,547 
16.587 
12,545 

The    receipts    and    shipments    of    stock   for   1899   were    as 
follows : — 


Receipts. 


Cattle  .. 
Hogs  .. 
Sheep  . . 
Hordes  and  mules 


837,563 

2,216,482 

1,086,319 

34,256 


Shipments. 


288,474 
25,999 

342,247 
30,191 


Total 
Valuation. 

Dollars. 

35,149,800 

21,042,500 

4,360,000 

1,646,064 
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Omaha. 
General 
eonditiouf. 


Agricultural 
implements. 


Railroads. 

Illinois 

Central 
Railraud. 

Great 

Northern 

Railroad. 


Imports. 
Kxports. 

Imports  from 
United 
Kingdom. 
Real  estate. 


Buildings. 


Citj  bonds. 
Death-rate. 

South 

Dakota. 

General 

conditions. 

Agriculture. 

Cattle. 
CK>Id-mining. 


In  the  City  of  Omaha,  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  same 
prosperous  conditions  prevail  as  in  South  Omaha  and  the  State 
generally.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  report  increased  demand 
for  goods  at  «*teady  profitable  prices  and  new  industries  are  con- 
stantly springing  into  existence.  The  most  noticeable  improve- 
ment has  been  in  the  agricultural  implement  line,  two  of  the 
largest  outside  manufacturers  having  erected  large  warehouses 
for  handling  their  Gfoods,  the  increase  in  business  being  from  30 
to  50  per  cent. 

The  railway  companies  all  report  an  increase  in  earnings  for 
1899,  and  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  rolling-stock, 
equipment,  and  buildings.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has 
completed  its  line  into  the  city,  and  adds  another  to  the  many 
lines  now  running  between  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  now  buying 
right  of  way,  and  that  it  will  have  terminal  facilities  in  Omaha 
before  the  close  of  1900.  This  will  give  additional  means  for 
shipment  of  grain,  &c.,  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  thence  by  boat  to 
the  seaboard. 

The  value  of  imported  goods  for  1899  was  about  250,000Z.,  and 
of  the  direct  exports  about  30,000/. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  received  about  the  same 
kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  as  in  1898. 

The  real  estate  transfers  show  that  many  lots  were  bought  for 
the  building  of  homes,  which  indicates  permanent  growth.  The 
aggregate  of  transfers  was  1,500,000/.,  being  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  250,000/. 

In  building  operations  the  year  shows  an  increase  over  1898 
of  about  100  per  cent.  The  predominant  feature  was  the  large 
number  of  houses  erected  by  business  and  professional  men,  over 
175  being  built,  each  costing  from  500/.  to  10,000/. 

The  city's  finances  are  in  good  shape,  the  4  per  cent,  bonds 
issued  during  the  year  being  sold  at  a  premium  of  9^  per  cent. 

The  city  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  a  health  resort,  the  death- 
rate  being  only  5*59  per  1,000  of  population. 

In  South  Dakota  conditions  generally  have  improved  in  the 
past  year. 

More  agricultural  lands  have  been  put  under  cultivation,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  farm  products,  and  also  in  the 
number  of  cattle  and  other  animals  fitted  for  market. 

In  the  leading  feiiture  of  the  State — gold-mining — the  year 
shows  a  product  valued  at  1,224,000/.,  which  is  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

With  regard  to  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  I  can  repeat 
the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  my  last  report,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  even  better  things  for  the  future. 
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Beport  on  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  for  the  Year  1899 
By  Mb.  Consul  Wyndham. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  12,  1900.) 

Chicago  has  had  a  very  successful  year  in  general  commerce,  aenena 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  present  year  should  show  re»««pkfl. 
greater  developments  than  have  been  as  yet  attained. 

The  chance  of  position  has  made  Ciiicago  the  greatest  railroad 
centre  of  the  United  States,  its  port  on  the  lake  and  opening  for 
commerce  by  water  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  ports  of  the  world,  as  regards  tonnage  and  number  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  its  ports  of  North  and  South 
Chicago. 

The   bank  clearances  of  Chicago  exceed  those  of  any  other  Bank 
city  in  the  United  States  other  than  New  York.     Its  post-office  clearance*, 
for  volume  of  matter  handled  and  business  done  is  again  se.  ond 
New  York  being  first. 

The  shipping  at  the  port  of  Chicago  is  as  follows :—  Shippiiig. 

Vkssels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Chicago  during  the  Year  1899. 


Entrances 
Clearances 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

8,048 
8,126 


Tonnage. 


6,281,355 
6,817,884 


The  principal  cargoes  carried  by  vessels  entering  the  ports  of 
Chicago  and  South  Chicago  consisted  of  lumber  (from  Canada), 
tea,  merchandise  and  iron,  and  the  clearances  were  of  grain  flour 
prepared  lumber,  and  iron.  ' 

The  trade  is  as  yet  almost  confined  to  lake  traffic,  in  the  service 
of  which  there  are,  among  others,  some  50  or  60  ve&els  of  over 
5,000  tons  burthen;  what  this  trade  will  be  when  the  proposed 
channels  are  opened  allowing  vessels  to  come  in  from  European 
ports  time  alone  can  show. 

The  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  in  detail  I  have  not  been 
(547)  A  2 
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Cement. 


Imports. 
Automobiles. 


Cutlery. 

Electro- 
plate. 

Laoe. 


Whisky. 


Machinery. 


able  to  obtain,  although  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  I  can  give  some  items  of  interest. 

In  the  year  1897  the  total  imports  at  the  Chicago  custom-house 
amounted  to  2,100,000/. ;  1898,  2,110,744/.:  1 899/ 2,941 ,750/. ;  or 
an  increase  in  two  years  of  841,750/. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  falling-off,  but 
as  tlie  figures  are  incomplete  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  or  in 
what  particular  article  the  falling-oflf  is  most  noticeable. 

Cement  is  not  mentioned  at  all  as  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  little  fi*om  Germany  or  Belgium.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  large  cement  factories  have  been 
established  in  the  State  of  New  »Jersey  and  at  Chicago.  The 
Portland  cement  factory  at  Hennioor,  Hanburg,  has  become  largely 
interested  in  the  German- American  cement  works  at  Chicago  which 
will  shortly  commence  work. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  openings  worth  the  consideration 
of  British  merchants : — 

Automobiles  are  in  great  request,  and  very  good  macliines  are 
manufactured  at  Chicago,  but  enterprising  makers  might  find  an 
opening  here. 

Good  Sheffield  cutlery  put  up  in  cases  for  wedding  presents,  &c. 

Electro-ware  in  services,  canteens  or  households  would  readily 
sell. 

A  market  for  Irish  and  English  lace  could  l)e  found,  and 
if  a  good  exhibit  of  such  goods  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
reliable  firm  the  result  would  probably  be  very  satisfactory. 

Scotch  and  Irish  whisky  is  being  more  generally  consumed, 
and  gr)od  brands  placed  in  proper  hands  should  sell  well.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  falsification  of  brands  and  much 
spurious  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky  is  sold  so  that  manufacturers 
should  be  sure  of  their  agents. 

Competition  in  machmery  is  very  difficult,  and  everything  is 
against  the  foreigner  in  this  class  of  trade,  solicitation  and  agents 
who  seek  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  alone  can 
succeed,  books  and  price-lists  are  totally  thrown  away ;  the 
manufacturer  who  goes  himself  or  sends  a  competent  person  to 
see  what  is  wanted,  to  take  orders,  or  give  estimates  at  short 
dates  for  delivery  would  succeed. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  report  of  this  kind  to  touch 
on  all  the  different  trades,  and  openings  for  business  so  that  only 
a  general  idea  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  trade  done  iu  a  district 
can  be  shown,  but  merchants  should  be  advised  to  write  to  this 
Consulate  and  ask,  each  one  in  his  own  branch,  what  he  wants  to 
know,  and  if  there  is  an  opening  for  his  goods  or  for  agents 
for  his  wares,  the  Consulate  could  in  this  way  in  each  case, 
after  looking  over  the  ground,  see  what  could  be  done,  and 
would  gladly  fender  every  assistance.  Of  courae  there  are  many 
who  do  now  put  themselves  into  communication  with  the  Con- 
fjiijares,  but  the  number  is  small  compared  to  the  advantages  to 
liL*  obtained. 
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Statement  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899. 


Deecription. 


AbTICLBS  FbBI  of  DlTTT. 

American  products  returned  . ,         •  • 
Books,  dc,  printed  oyer  20  jeart, 

foreign  languages,  ko 

ChemicaU,    carbonate    and    oaostic 

potash  ..         

J)o.    all  other  free  . .         ..         •• 

Coftee    .  

Hides  and  skins,  calf -skins     .  • 
Household  and  personal  effects         .  • 
Needles,  sewing  .  • 

Oils,  expressed,  &c. 
Do.  essential,  &c.        . .         ,  • 
Platinum,  sheets  and  wire      . « 
Seeds,  flower,  «Slc. 
All  other  free  goods    • . 

Total  free  goods  . . 


A&TiOLBS  Dutiable. 


Animals,  horses  ••         •• 

Art  works,  paintings,  &c.        •• 
Bone  and  horn  manufactures 
Books,  music,  maps,  &c. 
BreadstulTs  and  food  preparations 
Bristles,  prepared 
Brushes  • .         • .         •  •         .  • 
Buttons..         ..         .. 

Chemicals,  chloride  lime 

Do.     mineral  waters 

Do.    soda,  caustic   .  •         .  • 

Do.    sal,  soda  •  •         • . 

Do.  all  other 
Clajb  or  earths  . 
Clockd  and  parts 

Do.     watches,  and  parte     . . 
Cocoa,  prep:ired  . .  .  • 

Cottons  and  manufactures,  cotton  cloth 

Do.    read  j-made  clothing  . . 

Do.     knit  goods,  hose 

Do.     laces  and  embroideries 

Do.    all  other  manufactures 
Earthenware  china,  plain 

Do.     decorated 

Do.  all  other 
Fibres  and  manufactures,  bagging 

Do.    threads,  &c.     . . 

Do.    plain  woren  fabrics    .  • 

Do.    handkerchiefs . . 

Do.    oilcloth,  linoleum 

Do.    jams    ..         .. 

Do.    all  other  manufactures 
Fish,  lierrings,  salted  ..         •• 

Do.  all  other 
Fruits,  dates 

Do.    figs 

^547) 


•  • 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

»» 


Lbs. 


Quantity. 

Valua. 

£ 

■  • 

4,695 

•  • 

6,9fU 

193,952 

1,511 

•  • 

2,405 

162,464 

3,665 

173,960 

4.590 

•  • 

398 

• . 

3,708 

.  • 

9,313 

•  • 

87 

81 

3,682 

*  • 

2,778 

•  • 

20,525 

Number 


2 


Lbs. 

Oallons 

Lbs. 


»♦ 


•  •  1 

I 

•  • 


Tons 


Lbs. 
Yards 


152,400 

375 

645,985 

52,204 

250 


1,368 
2,005,683 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 
Lbs. 


6,562 


»» 


76,260 

108,333 
234,848 


64,308 


40 

310 

892 

3,290 

490 

3()3 

2,215 

10 

1,046 

35 

2,750 

96 

4,235 

505 

55 

3,900 

85 

51,995 

1,360 

3,375 

37,363 

27,466 

20,470 

72,095 

410 

360 

665 

830 

30,935 

4,880 

100 

190,300 

710 

6J6 

720 

1,870 

A   3 
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Statement  of   Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899- 

continued. 


Description. 


Abtioles  Dutiable — continued. 

Fniits,  oranges 

I  )o.     raiitins  . .  .  • 

Do.    prepared 

J  )o.     nuts,  almonds.  • 

Do     all  other 
Vurs,  dressed,  &o. 
(jjinger  ale  .  .. 

Do.    club  soda 
0-lass  bottles,  deoanlers,  cut 

Do.    common  window 

Do.    plate,  cast,  looking-glass 

Do.     all  other  manufactures 
Hats,  bonnets,  chip  materials  for 
Indiarubber 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactures,  plat«s 

Do.    tin-platctt        ..         •• 

Do.     wire  and  manufactures 

Do     anvils  . .         . .         •  • 

Do.    cutleyy. . 

Do.    machinery 

Do.  all  other 
Jewellery  and  precious  stonesydiamonds 

Do.    other  precious  stones  •• 

Do 

Lead,  manufactures     . .  .  • 

Leather,  skins  for  morocoo    .  • 

Do.     uppers  . .  •  •         •  • 

Do.     gloTCS  ..  ..  •• 

Do.    all  other  .  •         •  • 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles 
Marble,  manufactures..  •• 

Do.    stone,  manufacturea  . . 
Metal,  manufactures  . .         .  • 
Musical  instruments   . .         •  • 
Oils,  expressed,  &c. 
Do.  essential,  &c.       •  •         .  • 
Paints  and  colours 
Paper  and  manufactures 
Perfumery  and  cosmetics 
Pipes  and  smokers*  articles    . 
Prorisions,  meat  preparations 

Do.  cheese  . . 
Salt,  in  packages 
Seeds,  garden    . .  •  • 

Silks  and  manufactures,  wearing  ap 

parel  ..  ..  ••  •• 

Do.    dress  and  piece 
Dfi.     laces  and  embroideries 
Do.     ribbons  ..  •• 

Do.    all  others      . .         .  • 

Soap 

Spices,  ground  . .  . . 

Spii'itt*.  whiskey,  gin    .. 
Sponges . .  . .  .  •         .  • 

Straw,  manufactures   .  • 
Sugar,  granulated        .  •         . . 


•  • 


Lbs. 
Lbs." 

*  • 
Dozen 

»t 

Lbs." 
Sq.  feet 

•  • 

Lbs. 

>f 
ft 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

.  ■ 

70 

■  • 

47,295 

820 

•  • 

15 

*  • 

6,816 

15 

•  • 

1,005 

.         •  • 

13,040 

•  « 

25,656 

3,955 

•  • 

4,200 

655 

Gallons 


Lbs. 


II 


Lbs. 
Gallons 


15.014 
9 


54,407 

2,782,496 

206,648 

98,849 


■  • 


40,607 


■  • 


341 
23,729,780 


•  ■ 


7,879 
50,686 


240 

145 

15 

100 

370 

1,555 

2,350 

14,470 

2,615 

1,265 

3,500 

405 

2,505 

3,515 

210 

950 

350 

265 

280 

3,160 

420 

9,140 

20 

55 

4,120 

605 

855 

445 

4,440 

6,95U 

455 

300 

4,340 

3U 

19,690 

1,705 

2,980 

1,265 

2,720 

25 

5,910 

15 

105 

20,055 

725 

05 

15 
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Statement  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899 

continued. 


Descriptiou. 


Abtiolbs  Dvtiablb— continued. 


Tea        

TobaooOi  manofaotures 
Toys,  dolls,  &o.. . 
y^etables,  pickles,  sauces 
Do.    natural  state  . . 
Do.    prepared 
Wines,  champagne 
Do.    in  casks 
Do.    in  cases 
Wood  furniture 
Do.     manu&cture#,  all  other 
Wool,  manufactures,  carpets,  rugs 
Do.    apparel 
Do.    cloths 
Do.    dress  goods 
Do.    knit 
Do.    shawls 
Do.    all  others  . . 
All  other  dutiable  articles 

Total  dutiable 


*  • 

•  ■ 


Lbs. 


Doz.  quarts 

Gallons 

Dozen 


Sq.  jards  . . 

•  • 

libs.  . . 

Sq.  yards  . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

457,884 

18,040 

65 

1 

160 

3,850 

•  • 

^30 

•  •     1 

490 

136 

615 

31  1 

10 

180 

425 

1 

200 

•  • 

760 

4,244 

4,210 

•  • 

8,775 

57,345 

12,815 

61,561 

3,380 

•  • 

1,460 

•  • 

2,505 

•  • 

2,575 

4.940 

671,992 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bascome  reports  as  follows : — 

The  increase  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis  reported  Trade  and 
a  year  ago  was  well  maintained  during  the  year  1899.  From  ooJ^merce. 
nearly  every  line  of  business  increase  is  reported.  There  has  been 
an  appreciation  in  prices  of  most  commodities,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  probably  in  iron  and  in  material  of  all  kinds  for  building. 
It  would  appear  as  though  the  price  at  factory  of  finished  products 
has  increased  in  equal  proportion  to  the  advanced  rates  for  raw 
material,  and  a  considerable  though  not  general  advance  in  wages. 
In  other  words,  manufacturers  generally  report  a  good  year,  with 
heavy  orders  on  hand  which  will  keep  them  busy  for  several 
months,  regardless  of  future  developments.  Financial  circles 
report  an  abundance  of  money  for  legitimate  commercial  purposes, 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  real  edtate  loans  on 
good  security.  Five  per  cent,  money  has  been  plentiful,  and  the 
rate  on  large  transactions  on  town  property  has  varied  from 
this  figure  to  as  low  as  4  per  cent.  Transactions  of  exceptional 
magnitude  were  closed  during  the  year,  including  the  purchase 
of  street  railroads  and  large  factories.  The  financial  operations  of 
the  year  were  of  exceptional  magnitude,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  bank  clearings  which  aggregated  327,669,640/.,  an  increase  of  Banks  and 
nearly  40,000,000/.  over  the   total   of   1898,  which  in  turn  was  J™»* 

(547)  A  4  Companies. 
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ST.  LOUIS. 


lai*gely  in  excess  of  the  best  previous  record.  Ten  years  ago  the 
clearings  were  less  than  200,000,000/.,  showing  an  increase  for 
the  decade  of  about  130,000,000/.  or  65  per  cent.  The  number 
of  banks  has  been  decreased  from  21  to  19  by  consolidations,  but 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  St  Louis  banks  at  the  end  of  the 
year  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  600,000/.,  as  compared  with  the 
total  one  year  previously.  The  total  resources  of  the  19  banks 
was  greater  by  2,200,000/.  at  the  end  of  1899  than  of  the  21 
banks  at  the  end  of  1898.  The  number  of  ti-ust  companies  was 
increased  by  the  incorporation  of  a  fiftli,  with  a  capital  and  surplus 
of  310,000/.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  increase  in  capital 
in  the  four  older  trust  companies,  and  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  19  banks  and  five  trust  companies  is  7,426,552/.,  as  compared 
with  6,508,583/.  at  the  close  of  1898. 

New  factoriee.  Early  in  December  a  company  was  incorporated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  tobacco  factory.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  250,000/.,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  active  operation  before 
spring.  Its  plant  is  now  being  equipped  to  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  lbs.  a  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  arrangements  have  already 
been  completed  for  increasing  this  to  100,000  lbs.  A  steel  and  iron 
factory,  an  elevator  and  cold  storage  plant,  and  a  cement  mill, 
are  three  new  local  enterprises  of  exceptional  magnitude,  in  which 
heavy  expenditure  has  already  been  incurred,  and  which  are 
expected  to  be  in  operation  early  in  the  current  year.  One  of 
these  plants  alone  will  employ  over  1,000  men,  and  without 
taking  into  consideration  more  or  less  reliable  reports  of  other 
contemplated  additions  to  the  manufjtcturing  and  mercantile 
concerns  of  the  city,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  and  wages  pedd  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  year  1900. 

A  most  important  enterprise  in  connection  with  the  river 
trade  was  announced  in  December.  The  Gulf  Company  which 
owns  a  large  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  an  immense 
volcanic  deposit  of  salt  has  organised  a  fleet  of  steamers  and 
barges  which  will  ply  between  the  island  and  St.  Louis.  A  dock 
and  warehouse  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Louis  at  a  cost  of 
4,000/.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  .barges  will  be  utilised  for  at 
least  the  coarser  kinds  of  freight,  as  well  as  salt.  St.  Louis  is 
to  be  the  company's  distributing  point  for  the  northern  and 
western  States. 

In  agricultural  implements  the  trade  has  shown  a  healthy 
increase  over  1898.  The  increased  demand  for  waggons  denotes 
prosperity  among  farmers.  This  trade  has  been  extended  through- 
out the  southern  and  western  States  and  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Sico. 
The  breweries  have  not  increased  their  business  to  any  gi*eat 
extent,  the  output  for  1899  being  65,112,741  gallons,  value 
840,000/. 

The  clothing  business  has  been  prosperous  and  sales  are 
reported  at  600,000/.  of  the  strictly  clothing  houses,  while  the 
estimated  output  including  merchant  tailoring  establishments  is 
calculated  to  be  over  1,800,000/. 

Cotton.  The  movement  of  the  cotton  crop  closes  in  September  and  the 


Agricultural 
implements 
and  Tehidee. 


Brewing. 


Clothing. 
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export  of  the  past  crop  to  that  date  shows  a  gain  of  47,000  bales 
over  the  previous  year.  The  movement  shows  the  following 
comparison  for  the  two  seasons : — 


Country. 

Export  to  August  31. 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

United  Kingdom 

Qermsnj  and  Austria*  Hungary 

France    . .         . .         . .         ... 

Netherlands 

Italy        

Japan      ..         •• 
Canada    .. 

Bales. 

271,699 

32,216 

6,843      ~ 

573 

22,621 

12,977 

30,384 

Bales. 

222,528 

11,798 

1,934 

500 

9,104 

11,863 

72,123 

Total 

377,213 

329,850 

The   last  crop  was   large    amounting    to    about   11,250,000 
bales  and  prices  ruled  low. 

The  year  1899  is  said  to  have  produced  a  larger  volume  of  Dry  goodi. 
business  in  dry  goods  than  any  previous  year.  The  leading 
houses  have  representative  buyers  in  all  the  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
China.  The  business  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  a  prosperous 
future  is  anticipated. 

Furniture  and  kindred  lines  of  business  are  reported  to  have  Furniture, 
been  very  prosperous  and  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  city's 
history.  The  total  business  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and 
retailing  is  estimated  at  6,000,000/.,  marking  the  highest  point  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  capital  invested  is  about  700,000/. 
in  some  50  factories.  Prices  have  advanced  and  a  gain  in  volume 
of  over  25  per  cent,  is  estimated. 

The   foreign  commerce  of   the  United  States  has  received  a  Foreign 
great  impetus  aggregating  for  1899  245,400,000/.,  against  imports  <^"^°^««»- 
of   139,400,000/.,   leaving  a   balance   of  trade  in  favour   of  the 
United   States   of   106,000,000/.     St.   Louis   participated   largely 
in   this  export  trade,  and  is  rated  as  the  fourth  manufacturing 
centre  in  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from   St.  Louis  of   bread-stuffs   are  reported  as  Exports. 

follows  : —  Flour,  wheat. 

com,  and 
oate. 
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• 

Quantity. 

lo- 

! 

1 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

United  Kingdoui     . .         . . ; 

422,699 

20,888 

295,353 

1 

GermaD  J       .            . .          . .  i 

87,445 

24.790 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Scandinavia  . . 

68,178 

•  • 

1                     •  • 

. . 

Netherlands  . .         . .         . .  | 

71,927 

•  « 

•  • 

•  •    , 

Other  Ruropean  oountriee  . . ; 

1,885 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

Canada          ; 

1,899 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Cuha 

80.678 

36,692 

410,014 

67,750 

Central  America 

4,564 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

South  America 

8399 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

Bgypt           •  •         •  • 

1,496 

. . 

• 

•  • 

Mexico 

622 

•  • 

•  • 

Seaboard 

58,586 

690,295 

9,831,681 

42,949 

Total  bj  rail. . 

743,878 

772,110 

10,536,998 

110,699 

„    by  river          . .  j 

•  • 

284,780 

1,748,617 

249,998 

Grand  total  . . 

•  • 

1,006,840 

12,286,616 

360,697 

Grooeriaa. 


These  figures  are  for  the  year  1899  and  show  an  increase  in 
flour,  but  a  decrease  in  wheat  and  other  exports. 

The  condition  of  the  grocery  business  for  1899  was  reported 
satisfactory.  The  distribution  inci'eased  in  some  lines  in  1899, 
sugar  about  the  same  as  in  1898.  Coffee  about  11  per  cent, 
increase.  Syrups  shows  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  and  rice 
about  29  per  cent. 

The  statistics  taken  from  the  reports  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
show  as  follows : — 


Articles. 


Sugar 


>  ••  •• 


Coffee         

Molasses  and  syrup 

JKlCQ    •••  •••  ••• 


fieceipts. 

1899. 

1898. 

Hogsheads 

Barrels    

Bags 

097 
438,786 
fi6S,405 

728 
472,990 
670,940 

Packages 

290,700 

• 
•  •• 

274,228 

•  •• 

Barrels    

Kegs        

40,688 
2,006 

23,640 
1,148 

Bags  and  barrels 

163,106 

127,276 

Shipments. 


1899. 


1898. 


80 
348,764 
666,686 


406,363 

178,666 
114,862 

112,497 


667 
342,323 
699,917 


366,168 

121,863 
118,260 

87,477 


Note. —Prices  hare  ruled  low,  although  an  increased  business  is  shown. 


Boots  and 
shoes. 


The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  sold  by  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  during  1899  was  6,575,000/.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  made  in  St.  Louis  during  1899  is  estimated  at  1,927,400/. 
The  number  of  cases  received  in  St.  Louis  in  1899  was  1,305,769. 
The  number  of  cases  shipped  was  1,691,845.  The  growth  of 
the  trade  is  shown  in  the  receipt  of  295,098  more  cases  in 
1899  than  in  1898,  and  the  shipment  of  81,174  more  cases  in 
1899  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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The  lumber  merchants  state  they  have  had  a  very  prosperous 
year's  business  with  receipts  of  about  1,150,000,000  feet,  and  ship- 
ments of  more  than  630,000,000  feet.  They  have  handled  a  larger 
quantity  than  any  previous  year,  and  shown  a  gain  in  both 
demand  and  prices. 

A  table  of  the  comparative  business  in  leading  articles  is 
appended  for  reference,  also  a  table  of  the  statistics  of  St.  Louis 
aild  its .  leading  businesses,  which  gives  general  information  in 
condensed  form. 

The  State  of  Missouri  (except  the  county  of  Buchanan)  com- 
prises my  district,  and  I  have  appended  a  table  of  the  surplus 
products  of  1898  marketed  in  1899.  . 

The  State  is  centrally  located,  it  is  the  eighth  in  size,  seventh 
in  wealth,  and  fifth  in  popuhition  in  the  United  States.  It  stands 
first  in  production  of  mules,  poultry,  lead  and  zinc,  and  in  the 
number  and  value  of  her  herds  of  improved  live  stock ;  second 
in  hogs  and  fruit;  third  in  com,  cattle  and  horses,  and 
area  of  improved  lands  and  number  of  farms ;  ninth  in  coal 
production. 

The  total  taxable  property  is  in  round  numbers  250,000,000/., 
the  actual  cash  value  being  about  700,000,000/.  The  value 
of  the  present  annual  surplus  productions  marketed  is  about 
40,000,000/. 


Lumber. 


Conipamtiye 
business  in 
leading 
artieleB  and 
St.  Louis 
statistics. 
State  of 
Missouri. 

Comparative 
standing  with 
the  other 
States  of  the 
United  States. 


Taxable 
property  and 
surplus 
productions. 
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CusTOM-HouSK  TransactioDS. — Condensed  Classiiicatiou  of  Com- 
modities Imported  into  St.  Louis  during  the  Year  ending 
December  31, 1899,  showing  Foreign  Value  and  Duty  Paid. 


Commodities. 


Value. 


Art  works       . .  . .  •  •  •  •         •  • 

Books  and  printed  matter    .  •  •  • 

Brushes  . .  . .  •  •  •  •         •  • 

Chemiculs  and  drugs. .  •  •  .  •         •  • 

China  and  earthenware        .  •  .  •         .  • 

Cutlery 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones  .  • 

Dolls  and  toys  . .         •  •  .  • 

Fire-arms        ..         ..         ••  ••         .« 

Fish 

Free  goods      . .         .  •         . .  .  • 

Olassware       ..  ..         ..  •• 

Glass,  window  .  •         •  •  •  •         . . 

Hops 

Marble  ..         ..         .«  •• 

Manufactured  corks  .  •  •  •  •  • 

tf  cotton  ..  ..         .. 

„  linen  ..         ..  ••  .. 

„  leather  . .  •  •         .  • 

„  metal..         ..  •• 

„  paper 

silk 

,,  wood . .         . .         •  • 

Miscellaneous..         ..         ••         ••         .. 
Paints,  colours,  and  oils       .  •  .  • 

Bice,  granulated        . .  . .  .  • 

Bpirituous  liquors      . .         •  • 
Btraw  matting  .  •         •  •         •  • 

Tobacco  and  cigars  . .  •  •  •  • 
Wines,  sparkling  ..  ..  •• 
Wire,  steel     • .  .  •         • .         •  • 

Woollens  ••  ..  ••  •• 
Woven  fabrics         .  • .         •  •         •  • 

Tea 

Collections  from  all  other  sources  • . 

Total,  1899         

„     1898         

Increase,  1899    . .         •  • 


Duty. 


£        t. 

1,691     8 

1,176    8 

1,150  16 
58.820  16 
29,111  8 
16,108  0 
14,187  12 

6,514  0 
13,118  8 
20,259  12 
60,137    0 

4,209  12 
70,099  16 
18,960    0 

2,175  4 
14,211  0 
51,892    0 

8,363  12 

3,765  4 
11,770  4 
19,159  4 

5,666  8 

1,043  12 
12.787  16 

2,961  8 
10,280    8 

4,206  8 
15,822  8 
25.616  16 
25,842  16 
:;8,188  0 

5,091  0 
109,200  0 

8,149  8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


681,687  12  0 
540,150  0  0 


141,437  12  0 


£ 

876 

400 

297 

15,370 

12,880 

8,282 

1,600 

2,206 

5,950 

5,688 

1,897* 

18,007 

6,312 

1.082 

3,572 

42,224 

4,144 

1,415 

6,798 

5,171 

2,841 

365 

4,124 

1,780 

1,622 

4,341 

8,178 

24,918 

13,777 

11,163 

4,624 

39,494 

814 

5,644 


9.     d, 
11  0 


12 

14 

4 

11 


2 
5 
7 


1 

0 
11 
17 

5 
13 
14 

3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11  0 
19  0 


0 
0 
0 


5  0 

14  0 

19  0 

19  0 

7  0 

10  0 

8  O 
17  0 

2  0 

14  0 

11  0 

12  0 
2  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


19  0 
19  0 
18  0 


266,373  16  0 
243,303  11  8 


23,070  4  4 
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Comparative  Business  in  Leading  Articles  at  St.  Louis  during 

the  Years  1898-99. 


Articles. 


»> 
it 


Flour,  receipts 

Flour,  amount  manufactured 

Wheat,  total  receipts 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

All    grain    received    (including 

flour  reduced  to  wheat) 
Cotton,  receipts    . . 
Bagging,  manufactured   . . 
Hay,  receipts 
Tobacco,  receipts  •  • 
Lead,  receipts  in  pigs  of  80  lbs. 
Hog  products,  total  shipments 
Cattle,  receipts 
Sheep         „ 
Hogs  „  . . 

Horses  and  mules,  receipts 
Lumber  and  logs 
Shingles,  receipts . . 
Laths  fy       ••         •• 

Wool,  total  receipts 
Hides  „ 

Sugar,  received     .  • 
Molasses     (including     glucose 

received . . 
CoflPee,  received     .  • 
Rice,  receipts 
Coal        „  •• 

Kails       „  •• 

Potatoes,  receipts . . 
Salt,  receipts         . . 


i* 


>* 


Butter 


(in  bulk) 


•  • 


Freight  of  all  kinds  received  and 
shipped  .  • 


•  • 


Barrels 


tf 


Bushels 


ft 
II 


II  • 

Bales 

Yards 

Tons 

Hogsheads 

Pigs 

Lbs. 

Head 


i> 

II 

» 
Feet 

Pieces 

II 
Lbs. 

11 
I) 

G^Uons 

Bags 

Packages 

Bushels 

Kegs 

Bushels 

Barrels 

Sacks 

Bushels 

Lbs. 

Tons 


Quantity. 


1,358,088 

1,054,875 

14,240,252 

26,733,962 

10,725,380 

571,707 

2,001,911 

60,384,608 

986,193 

12,500,000 

127,263 

48,618 

2,188,012 

305,746,800 

795,611 

477,091 

2,136,328 

128.542 

964,468,110 

90,375,000 

9,547,350 

23,710,715 

58,716,130 

223,514,100 

3,838,830 

274,228 

127,275 

99,945,225 

572,847 

3,108,696 

383,120 

48,280 

451,540 

14,905,745 


1,514,315 

1,166,439 

10,4:^8,163 

23,344,475 

12,606,835 

454,790 

1,409,474 

55,058,154 

1,028,192 

12,273,500 

175,820 

06,302 

1,611.112 

385,453,945 

766,032 

432,S66 

2,117.144 

130,230 

1,148,124,000 

58,621,000 

11,362,150 

28,491,625 

68,933,720 

204,322,225 

6,884,033 

290,700 

163,105 

109,067,876 

589,980 

3,463,560 
427,020 

681,280 
13,729,188 


20,948,337  23,742,080 


Statistics  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis  during  the 

Year  1899. 


Area        

Population         ••  ..  ..  ••         •• 

Beal  estate  and  personal 

Bonded  debt      . .         •  •         . .         .  •         •  • 

Houses  erected,  2,600   . .  . .  . .         .  • 

Biver  front         • .         .  • 

Public  parks,  18 

Paved  streets,  435  miles  . .  . .  .  • 

„       allejs 

Sekwers,  487  miles  . .         .  • 

Conduits  for  underground  wires 


Square  miles  . . 
Number 
Assessed  value£ 


Amount 
Value  .. 
Miles  .. 
Acres  .. 
Cost 
Miles  .. 
Cost 
Miles  •• 


£ 
£ 


£ 


62^ 

650,000 

74^913,698 

3,900,677 

1,649,913 

19 

2,125 

5,100,000 

110 

2,200,000 

114^ 
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Statistics  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis 

Year  1899 — continued. 


during  the 


»> 


Water  suppl j,  capacitr  per  daj 

Receipts  tiom  water  Uoeiues  .*. 

Publio  0oho<4fi,  125;  teachers,  1,627;  scholars, 
76,244 

Kew  union  station,  corers       • .         •  • 

Railroad  lines  terminating  in  St.  Louis 

Street  railroad«<,  electric  and  cable,  single 
track   .. 

Death  rate 

Beyenue  of  the  city  from  taxation     •  • 

Post  office,  cash  receipts 

„  letters  originating  in  St.  Louis    . . 

Totiil  tonnage  receired. . 

„  shipped 

Manufactures,  product,  estimated 

Bank  clearings  . . 

Banks  and  trust  companies,  capital  and  sur- 
plus    ..         ..         ..         ..         ••         .. 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Breweries,  output         . .         . .         . .         .  • 

Grain,  receipts  .  • 

Flour  manufactured     . .  . .  . .         •  • 

Public  elevator(»,  10 ;  capacity 

Private        „         18 ; 

Lead  receiyed    .  • 

Catlle 

Hogs 

0ne(!p       ,,  ••  .•  ••  «•  .* 

Hor»efl  and  mules  receiyed      .  •         • . 

Cotton,  receipts . . 

Dry  goods,  notions,  and  kindred  lines 

Groceries  ..  ..         .. 

Boots  and  shoes  •         ..  .« 

Tobacco  and  cigars       . .         . .         • .         • . 

Hardware  ..         ..         •• 

Wooden  ware      ..  ,.  ..  .. 

Lumber  ..  ..  ..         .•         ••  .. 

v/anciies  .•         ■•         *•         ••         •!  •• 

Beer        

Olothing.. 

Furniture  and  kindred  lines    • . 

Stores  and  ranges         .  •         • . 

Agricultural  machinery  and  rehicles.  • 

Iron  and  heayy  hardware        • .         .  • 

Paints  and  paint  oils    .  •         •  •         • .         . . 

Saddlery  and  harness    . ,         . .         •  • 

Hats,  caps,  and  gloyes  . .         . .         •  • 

Drugs  and  kindred  lines,  including  pro- 
prietary goods,  druggist  sundries  and 
chemioils        ..         ..         •• 

Glass  and  glassware     . .         •  •         •  • 

Briclc,  terra-cotta,  and  clay  products. . 

Wool,  receipts,  28,491,625  lbs. 

Electrical  machinery,  goods  and  supplies     • . 


GaUons 

•  • 

100,000.000 

Amount 

£ 

285,812 

Cost     .. 

£ 

1,000,000 

Acres  •• 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

24 

Miles  .. 

•  • 

450 

Per  thousand . . 

15 

Amount 

£ 

1,074,599 

it 

£ 

373,401 

Number 

•  • 

115,962,600 

Tons      . 

•  • 

15.272,482 

»i      •  • 

•  • 

8,469,596 

Amount 

£ 

68,000,000 

»> 

£ 

827,559,640 

f> 


»» 


Lbs.     . , 

Gallons 

Bushels 

Barrels 

Bushels 


»» 


Pigi 
Number 


» 


I? 


»» 
Bales   • . 

Sales    . . 


t> 


II 

II 
II 


II 
i> 
II 


u 
II 


II 
It 


II 

Value 
Sales 


£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


7,426,552 

66,673,197 

65,112,741 

48,243,787 

1,166,439 

8,700,000 

2,678,000 

1,611.112 

766,032 
2.147,144 

482,566 

130,23(5 
1,028,192 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
6,600,000 
8,000,000 
6,400,(K)0 
1,600,000 
2,400,000 

700,000 
4,000,000 

600,000 
6,000.000 

600,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 

800.000 

800,000 


6,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
2,400,000 
4,000,000 


.,1     '  I   . 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Constdar  District  of 

New  York  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Consul-general  Sir  P.  Sanderson. 

(Beceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  25,  19CX).) 

The  year  1899  was  one  of  increased  production,  higher  prices,  i^wueml 
and,  in  most  instances,  a  material  advance  in  wages ;  it  may  be  icmark*. 
said  that  the  activity  and  prosperity  from  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustiial  point  of  view,  which  were  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
previous  year,  were  fully  maintained.      The  production  of  iron, 
which  had  reached  its  highest  point  in  December,  1898,  was  stiU 
further  increased,  while  the  demand  was  such  that  in  many  cases 
the  prices  more  than  doubled ;  there  was  a  great  improvement  in 
the  demand  for,  and  prices  of,  cotton  goons,  and  although  the 
woollen  industry  apparently  made  no  progress   during  the  first 
few  months,  the  conditions  in  this  branch  of  trade  also  improved 
later  in  the  year.     The  traffic  and  revenues  of  the  diflferent  lines 
of  railroad  increased  largely,  and  there  was  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  commercial  failures.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  financial  markets  were  all  more  or  less  disturbed,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  six  months,  and  in  December  a  panic 
developed.     This  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the 
prompt  action  of  the  leading  bankers,  who  authorised  loans  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000  doL,  while  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  decided  to  allow  internal  revenue  receipts  to  accumulate 
in  the  banks  to  the  aggregate  amount,  if  necessary,  of  30,000,000 
to  40,000,000  dol.     The  panic  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of 
unfavourable  events,  among  which  may  be    mentioned  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  financial  markets  in  London,  and  serious  financial 
difficulties  in  Boston,  together  with  the  temporary  suspension  of  a 
trust  company  in  New  York,  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on 
general  trade,  which  remained  in  a  flourishing  state,  prices  nnd 
wages  being  advanced  in  both  the  cotton  and  the  woollen   in- 
dustries.    The  financial  disturbances  which  occurred  earlier  in  the 
year  were,  in  fact,  the  result  in  a  large  measure  of  the  great 
industrial  activity,  which  engendered  confidence  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  industrial  undertakings  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
in  extraordinary  numbers.     The  movement  had  really  hegarx  \n 
(5t)l)  >  --^ 


N£W  YORK. 


Agrioultanl 
prodneti. 


1898,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  year  the  amount  of  capital  of 
new  undertakings  was  only  abput  916,000,000  dol,  while  in  the 
first  six  moiiths  of  1899  it  was  no  less  than  3,201,850,000  doL  In 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  when  money  was  easy,  specula- 
tion was  rife,  and  there  was  a  marked  upward  tendency  in  prices, 
but  in  April  a  feeling  of  distrust  began  to  be  manifested,  higher 
rates  for  money,  and  the  death  in  May  of  a  prominent  dealer  in 
these  industrial  stocks,  caused  a  heavy  decline  in  prices,  and 
although  some  recovery  occurred  later,  this  class  of  property  never 
wholly  regained  public  favour.  The  values  of  railway  stocks  were 
fully  maintained  by  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  the  steady  growth 
in  earnings,  and  although  they  suffered  at  the  «lo8e  of  the  year, 
the  majority  of  the  better  class  of  these  stocks  showed  a  substantial 
advance. 

The  crops  were,  on  the  whole,  of  a  decidedly  satisfactory 
character.  Wheat,  547,000,000  bushels,  was  128,000,000  bushels 
below  the  return  of  1898,  but  the  yield  of  that  year  was  the  largest 
on  record.  The  crops  of  Indian  com,  oats,  and  barley  were  all 
slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  while  rye  showed 
a  slight  decrease  when  compared  with  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  and  planters  all  over  the  country  during  the  last  six  years 
as  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  price  of  wheat  has  re- 
mained almost  stationary,  rye  and  Indian  com  have  advanced,  and 
there  is  a  slight  fall  in  the  price  of  oats. 


Average  Prices  Received  by  Planters  and  Farmers. 


Artiolet. 


Wheat.. 
Bye  .. 
Oats  .. 
Bsrlej.. 
Indian  corn 


Per  Bushel. 


1898. 

Gents. 
58*2 
46*8 
25-5 
41*4 
28-7 


1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Gents. 

Cento. 

Cento. 

80-8 

72*6 

60-9 

44-7 

40*9 

44  0 

21-2 

18-7 

19-6 

87-7 

82  8 

83*7 

26*3 

2L*5 

26*4 

1894. 


Cento. 
49  1 
60  1 
82*4 
44*8 
66-7 


NoTB. — For  porpoees  of  rough  oalculation,  the  cent  maj  be  taken  as  equal  to 
If.pennj. 


a  half -pennj, 

The  cotton  crop  of  1898-99  was,  in  round  numbers,  about 
11,000,000  bales,  and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  1899-1900 
would  give  a  similar  return;  later  advices  appear,  howevw,  to 
indicate  that  the  yield  will  be  nearer  9,000,000  bales,  or  2.000,000 
bales  less  than  that  of  last  year.  The  price  ruled  high,  and  was 
maintained  by  an  early  local  demand. 

The  potato  crop  was  returned  at  228,783,232  bushels,  being 
larger  than  the  two  previous  years ;  the  crop  of  hay,  56,653,738 
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tons,  sliows  a  falling-off  of  about  9,000,000  tons  as  compared  with 
18d8. 

Gold  production  in  the  United  States  shows,  according  to  t^ie  BCininf* 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  an  increase  pf  ^^^ 
about  300,000  ozs.,  as  compared  with  1898.    The  total  is  estimaf^d 
at  3,419,836  ozs.,  of  a  value  of  about  14,140,000/.,   the  largest 
increase  being  in  the  returns  from  Colorado  and  Alaska. 

The  revised  estimates  of  the  silver  produced  in  the  United  sUver. 
.  States  show  58,834,800  ozs.  in  1896,  53,860,000  ozs.  in  1897,  awd 
54,438,000  ozs.  in  1898.  This  shows  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  original  estimate  for  1898,  as  given  early  in  1899,  and  such 
figures  as  are  obtainable  at  present  for  the  past  year  are  probiably 
riot  complete. 

The  production  of  copper  was  estimated  at  about  262,000  toiii>,  Copper, 
as  compared  with  about  235,000  tons  in  1898. 

The  production  of  lead  is  estimated  at  about  213,000  tons,  and  Lead, 
that  of  spelter  at  about  135,000  tons,  in  each  case  a  slight  advance  Spelter, 
on   the   returns   for   1898.     The   ton   in   these   cases   is  that  of 
2,000  lbs.     The  lead  refined  from  imported  ores  and  base  bulliou, 
amounted  to  about  78,000  tons. 

The  total  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  rose  to  Produotiiiii  of 
13,620,703  tons  in  1899,  as  compared  with  11,773,934  tons  in  pig-iron* 

1898  and  9,652,680  in  1897.  The  two  former  years  had,  each  in 
in  its  turn,  shown  the   largest  production  on  record ;  the  year 

1899  gives  a  further  increase  of  about  16  per  cent,  the  greater 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  figures 
being  6,289,167  tons  in  the  first  six  months,  and  7,331,536  tons 
in  the  second  half  year.  This  unprecedented  production  was 
accompanied  by  an  equally  extraordinar}-  demand,  while  prices 
continued  to  rise  throughout  the  year,  in  many  cases  more  than 
doubled,  and  as  a  rule,  stood  at  their  highest  point  at  the  close. 
The  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  estimated  at  415,333 
tons,  and  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  year  at  about 
160,000  tons ;  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  estimated  at 
only  68,30^  tons,  showing  that  the  total  consumption  and  export 
during  the  yeai*  amounted  to  over  14,127,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  or  soft  coal  mined  in  the  United  CkmL 
States  during  1899  is  estimated  at  187,843,750  short  tons  of 
2,000  lbs.,  showing  an  increase  of  about  28,000,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  production  in  1898.  There  has  been  a  very  brisk 
inquiry  for  coal,  not  only  for  the  home  market,  but  also  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  but  mine  owners  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
deterred  from  entering  into  large  futuxe  contracts  by  want  of 
transport,  increased  cost  of  production,  and  fear  of  strikes. 
The   export  is,  however,   likely  to   be   very  large  in   the   near 

future. 

As  regards  anthracite  coal,,  the  amount  brought  to  market  is 
returned  at  47,665,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
6,000,000  tons  over  the  figures  for  1898.  The  total  estimated 
production  was  56,697,000  tons.  These  figures  are  the  lai-gest  on 
record.  Anthracite  coal  is  chiefly  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
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but  an  opinion  is  expressed  that  a  larger  amount  than  usual 
was  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  during  1899,  for  while 
there  was  a  shai*p  rise  in  bituminous  coal,  the  prices  of  anthra- 
cite remained  on  an  average  much  about  the  same,  and  in  some 
places  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  were,  during  the  autumn, 
actually  cheaper  than  bituminous  coal. 

BrfJwayi.  While  the  improvement  in  the  earnings  of  the  railways  was 

very  large  in  1898,  the  gain  in  1899  has  been  even  larger,  and 
this  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  different  industries,  for  there  were  few  other  contributing 
causes  such  as  existed  in  1898.  Not  only  was  there  an  absence  of 
much  of  the  special  traflBic  connected  with  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  the  grain  movement  was  smaller  than  in  1898,  the  cotton 
movement  was  contracted  in  consequence  of  a  short  crop,  and  the 
deliveries  of  live  stock  both  at  Chica-^o  and  Kansas  City  fell 
materially  behind  those  of  the  former  year.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  to 
Alaska.  In  the  first  five  months  the  gain  was  comparatively 
small,  the  month  of  February  showing  a  decrease  in  consequence 
of  the  inclement  weather,  but  the  gross  earnings  of  178  railways 
are  returned  at  1,210,490,000  dol.  in  1899,  as  compai*ed  with 
1,096,000,000  dol.  in  1898,  a  gain  of  114,490,000  dol.,  or  about 
10*45  per  cent.,  the  mileage  represented  being  162,547  miles  in 
1899  and  158,987  in  1898.  It  is  estimated  that  about  4,500  miles 
of  new  railroad  were  built  in  1899,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
191,300  miles  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hmtj  rftflf.  The  tendency  towards  the  use  of  very  heavy  rails,  which  was  a 

marked  feature  a  few  years  ago,  has  diminished  of  late,  and  the 
use  of  rails  weighing  1 00  lbs.  to  the  yard  may  be  said  to  have 
been  practically  abandoned.  Rails  of  90  and  95  lbs.  weight  have 
been  laid  down  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  on  the  whole,  those 
of  80  to  85  lbs.  are  considered  to  be  most  serviceable  under  the 
heaviest  traffic,  so  far  as  experience  goes  at  present.  The  heavier 
rails  seem  to  have  worn  out  earlier  than  was  expected  and  not  to 
have  given  the  same  wear  per  ton  of  traffic  as  tlie  lighter  sections. 
The  experience  has,  however,  been  limited  to  those  of  one  type. 
An  opinion  is  held  that  by  a  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
heavier  rails,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  chemical  composition,  the 
present  defects  may  be  remedied,  and  importance  is  attached  to  the 
fact  that  a  track  laid  with  heavy  rails  requires  less  motive  power 
for  a  given  weight  than  if  lighter  rails  are  used,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently less  wear  and  tear  of  rolling  stock.  The  increasing  size 
of  locomotives  and  cars  produces  a  tendency  towards  the  iLse  of  the 
heavier  rail,  and  although  those  of  80  to  85  lbs.  to  the  yard  seem 
to  be  most  in  favour  at  the  moment,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
heavier  sections  may  again  be  adopted. 

Twfttmgroad-       The  method  of  treating  road  beds  of  railways   with   non- 

b«di  with  oil.  combustible  oil  for  laying  the  du3t  was  introduced  about  three 
years  ago  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  Companies 
in  the  Eastern   States.     It  has  been  foimd  that  when  a  track 
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I^allasted  with  g^vel  or  cinder  is  well  sprinkled  with  oil,  the  dust 
i8  practically  got  rid  of,  and  the  oil  at  the  same  time  destroys 
weeds,  preserves  the  ties  to  some  extent,  and  renders  the  track 
waterproof.  With  fine  sand  ballasting,  the  treatment  with  oil  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  successful,  the  oil  does  not  appear  to 
penetrate  more  than  an  inch  as  a  rule,  and  unless  the  sprinkling 
IS  very  heavy,  there  is  danger  of  a  top  layer  of  sand  caking  and  of 
flying  dust  laden  with  oil.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  on  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  roads  the  use  of  2,500  gallons  of  oil  per  mile  of 
track  has  effectually  laid  the  fine  sand.  As  to  the  permanency  of 
the  treatment,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  present ;  some 
officers  consider  it  necessary  to  oil  the  track  every  year,  and  it 
seems  to  be  generally  recognised  that  one  treatment  is  not  sufficient, 
although  the  quantity  of  oil  used  after  the  first  year  may  be 
diminished.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad,  whose  road  bed  is 
excellent,  used  4,000  gallons  of  oil  per  mile  of  double  track  the 
first  year,  and  half  that  quantity  when  the  treatment  was  repeated. 
The  oil  is  of  low  combustible  grade,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  fire. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  £xporto  and 
United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  nearly  1,275,500,000  dol.  '^^^v^n*. 
(255,100,000/.),  showing  an  increase  of  20,000,000  dels.,  or  about 
4,000,000/.,  over  those  of  1898,  when  the  exports  had  been  far 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  Prior  to  1896  the  value  of  the 
exports  had  never  reached  1,000,000,000  dol.,  6md  as  compared 
with  1895,  the  increase  is  over  50  per  cent.  During  the  three 
years  1896,  1897,  and  1898  prices  were  for  the  most  part  de- 
clining, and  the  inci'ease  in  the  value  of  the  exports  year  after 
year  was  mainly  due  to  the  larger  quantities  exported ;  during 
1899,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  ascribable  to  the  advance  of  prices  to  a 
higher  level.  Taking  the  leading  products,  the  cotton  shipments 
amounted  to  only  5,817,732  bales,  as  compared  witli  8,169,380 
bales  in  1898.  The  price  realised  was,  however,  6*47  c.  per  lb., 
as  compared  with  5*57  c.  in  1898,  and  as  a  result  the  value, 
191,167,342  dol.,  shows  a  reduction  of  only  41,500,000  doL 
Breadstuffs  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  high  prices,  wheat 
averaging  only  74  c.  a  bushel  in  1899,  as  compared  with  nearly 
88  a  in  1898 ;  flour,  3  dol.  75  c,  against  4  doL  35  c. ;  and  oats, 
31^  c,  against  82|  c. ;  Indian  com,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  at 
about  40  c.  a  bushel,  compared  witii  37^  c.  in  1898.  The  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour  represent  about  193,862,385  bushels, 
as  against  223,810,253  bushels  in  1898 ;  oats,  about  41,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  about  50,000,000  in  1898 ;  and  Indian 
com,  206,135,233  bushels,  against  207,309,381  bushels  in  1898. 
altogether  there  is  a  reduction  in  value  of  about  48,000,000  dol. 
in  the  exports  of  breadstuffs.  Provisions  (182,416,334  dol.)  ahow 
ail  increase  of  about  7,500,000  dol.  ;  cattle,  sheep,  ;iikI  hogs, 
(31,910,407  dol.),  a  decrease  of  2,700,000  dol.;  aiul  pcUoieum 
(66,042,325  dol.),  an  increase  of  upwards  of  12,500,000  dol., 
although  only  961,00U,0U0  gallons  were  shipped,  as  compared  with 
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997,000,000  gallons  in  1898.  These  five  leading  products  show  in 
the  aggregate  a  reduction  of  upwards  of  72,000,000  dols.,  as  com- 
paredwith  1898,  the  totals  being  returned  at  741,492,179  dol.  in 
1899,  and  813,701,491  doL  in  the  previous  year.  All  other 
exports  are  valued  at  534,007,492  dol..  an  increase  of  about 
92,000,000  dol.,  when  compared  with  1898,  when  the  value  was 
given  as  441,844,775  dol.  The  export  of  copper  (247,370,681  lbs.) 
was  44,000,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1898,  but  the  value 
(43,102,665  doL)  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  of  8,000,000  dol. ; 
in  iron  and  steel,  the  increase  in  value  is  given  as  23,000,000  dol., 
and  as  a  rule  the  quantities  are  larger  than  in  1898.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1899  amounted  to  798,845,571  dol.,  an 
increase  of  146,000,000  dol.  as  compared  with  1898,  and  a  total 
which  has  only  been  exceeded  four  times — namely,  in  1890, 1891, 
1892,  and  1895.  The  increase  extends  to  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  articles  and  commodities,  and  higher  prices  are  accountable  to  a 
certcdn  extent  for  the  increase,  although  in  a  minor  degree  than  in 
the  case  of  exports.  The  largest  increase  in  amount  of  imports 
was  in  sugar  (4,399,000,000  lbs.),  valued  at  108,124,877  dol  in 
1899,  as  against  3,427,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  77,934,097  doL  in 
1898,  the  average  price  having  risen  from  2*27  c.  to  2*46  c.  per  lb. 
The  excess  in  value  of  the  exports  over  the  imports  has  fallen 
from  about  124,000,000/.  in  1898  to  about  93,330,000/.  in  1899. 

The  import  of  gold  ore,  bullion,  and  coin  on  balance  amounted 
to  5,815,553  dol..  or  about  1,163,000/.;  in  1898  it  amounted  to 
about  28,400,000/. 

.In  silver  there   was   an   export  balance  of   22,616,756    doL 
(about  4,523,400/.),  about  410,000/.  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
New  York  The  money  market  was  easy  in  January  and  February,  but  in 

mon^^  March  some  firmness  was  developed,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 

discriminate  against  industrial  stocks,  which  became  more  marked 
in  April.  There  was  a  return  to  ease  for  a  short  time  in  May,  but 
later  trade  activity  and  the  financing  of  industrial  and  other  large 
undertakings  provided  employment  for  large  sums,  the  Govern- 
ment revenues  exceeded  the  disbursements,  and  a  heavy  decline 
occurred  in  the  surplus  reserves  of  the  clearing-house  banks. 
When  the  demand  arose  for  money  to  move  the  crops,  loans  were 
called  in.  Between  July  1  and  December  30,  clearing-house  banks 
reduced  their  loans  by  123,000,000  dol.,  and  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November  their  reserve  was  below  the  25  per  cent,  limit. 
On  October  10  the  Treasury  announced  that  the  interest  on  the 
Government  debt  maturing  up  to  and  including  July  1,  1900, 
would  be  prepaid  under  a  discount  of  I  per  cent,  per  month,  and  in 
November  the  Ti*easury  further  decided  to  buy  Treasury  bonds,  so 
as  to  prevent  larger  accumulations.  In  December  there  was  a  panic 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  was,  however,  of  short  duration 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  bankers  and  financial  establishments  in 
making  loans,  and  that  of  the  Treasury  in  allowing  internal 
revenue  receipts  to  accumulate  in  the  banks. 

The  rate  for  call  money  was  3  per  cent,  at  the  banks,  and 
varied  between  2|  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
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rst  week  in  Janoaiy  i  from  2J  to  3  per  cent,  was  the  ruling  rate 
p  to  about  the  middle  of  March,  after  which  there'  was  a  sharp 
se.  At  the  ead  of  March,  6  to  8  per  cent,  was  quoted  at  banks 
id  trust  compaoies,  and  in  cortuiu  coses,  12  per  cent,  on  the 
tock  Exchange,  loans  on  industrial  securities  commanding  a 
igher  rate  than  those  on  ordinary  Stock  Exchange  collateral, 
•nring  the  first  week  of  April  rates  were  still  higher,  but  they 
len  gradually  receded  till  at  the  end  of  May,  and  through  the. 
reater  part  of  June  a  2^  to  3  per  cent,  rate  was  estabfished. 
here  was  a  rise  to  6  per  cent,  in  July,  followed  by  a  further  ease 
U  September,  when  6  per  cent,  became  a  miainiuui  rate  at  the 
anks,  and  so  remained  till  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Stock 
Exchange  nunimum  rate  was  lower,  varying  between  2  and  4  per 
jnt.,  but  in  both  cases  very  high  rates  were  prevalent  in  the 
rst  fortnight  of  October  and  November,  and  during  the  panic  in 
lecember. 

The  rate  for  choice  60  to  90  day  commercial  bills,  with  two 
ignatures,  ruled  about  3  per  cent,  during  Janiiar}'  and  February, 
ardened  to  4  per  cent,  in  March,  and  then  eased  off  slightly  till 
lie  beginning  of  August.  From  this  point  there  was  a  steady 
ise  till  5J  per  cent  was  reached  in  September  and  6  per  cent  in 
lecember 

The   following  table   shows   the   position   of  the  New   York  ^*  '^*"* 
tearing  house  banks  at  difierent  pei-iods  of  the  year,  the  rate  of     "  *' 
[inversion  being  5  dol.  to  the  1/. : — 


April  1 


koniDliar  4 
DcombarJ 


DapodU.    I     Sped*. 


»M.220 

17B,T81.«» 

37.<38,8CO 

lO.fllS.MO 

n-\i, 

iie.vw 

iM;i»r:7M 

^4M:<B0 

w-oa 

M,BB».BMI 

Ml-M 

The  surplus  reserve  represents  the  excess  over  25  per  cent  of 
be  deposits,  and  the  returns  give  the  average  of  each  week,  not 
he  actual  figures  for  the  day  mentioned. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  deposits  were:  maximum, 
82,962,000/.  on  March  4,  as  compared  with  164,600.000^.  on 
December  31,  1898,  and  minimum,  147,370,000/.  on  November  18 
s  compared  with  131,700,000/.  on  April  30, 1898.  The  maximum 
nd  minimum  of  reserve  were :  maximum,  8,787,000/.  on  May  27, 
s  compared  with  12,440,000/.  on  June  25,  1898,  and  minimum,  a 
eficiency  of  556,000/.  on  November  11,  as  compared  with  a 
urplus  of  850,000/.  on  September  17,  1898. 
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The  New  York  clearing-house  returns  amounted  to 
60,761,791,901  dol,  or  about  12,152,360,000/.,  by  far  the  largest 
total  they  have  ever  attained,  and  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
45  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  figures  were 
41,971,782,437  dol.,  or  about  8,894,356,500/.  The  clearings 
outside  New  York  amounted  to  33,216,111,285  dol.,  representing 
an  increase  of  more  than  23  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  shares  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  176,421,135,  valued  at  about  2,686,000,000/.,  as  compared 
with  112,700,000  shares,  valued  at  1,640,000,000/.,  in  1898.  These 
figures,  and  those  of  the  sales  in  January,  namely,  24,252,000 
shares,  are  quite  beyond  any  that  have  been  recorded  hitherto. 

On  the  Produce  Exchange  there  was  no  special  activity,  and 
there  were  still  fewer  dealings  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
aggregate  being  about  824,700,000  bushels  in  1899,  as  compared 
with  994,000,000  bushels  m  1898  and  1,447,000,000  bushels  in 
1897.  The  deci*ease  in  rye  was  very  marked,  from  nearly 
9,000,000  bushels  in  1898  to  somewhat  less  than  3,000,000  bushels 
in  1899.  There  was  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  barley  and 
malt,  and  one  of  about  9  per  cent,  in  the  dealings  in  flour,  but  a 
diminution  in  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats. 

Od  the  Cotton  Exchange  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  renewal 
of  speculation  in  consequence  of  the  short  crop,  but  as  no  record 
of  transactions  is  now  kept,  it  is  inipossible  to  make  a  comparison 
with  former  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  posted  i»tes  of  sterling 
exchange  on  London,  highest  and  lowest  of  each  month  in  the 
year ;  these  are,  as  a  rule,  fractionally  higher  than  those  for  actual 
business : — 
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Tabls  showing  the  Posted  Rates  of  Sterling  Exchange  on  London 

for  the  Year  1899. 


Montli. 


JanuAry  ••         ••         •• 

February  ••         •• 

March 

April      ••  ••  ••  •• 

May 

June      ..         •• 

Jnly       ••         ..  •• 

Au^Bt .  •  . .  .  •  • . 

September 

October..         

November        ••         ..         •. 
December         


{highest 
lowest 
r  highest 
lowest 
highest 
lowest 
highest 
\  lowest 
r  highest 
\  lowest 
/  highest 
lowest 
highest 
lovrest 
highest 
\  lowest 

{highest 
lowest 
^  highest 
lowest 
r  highest 
\  lowest 

{highest 
lowest 


At  60  Days. 


Dollars. 
4*84 
4'82i 
4*85 
4'8di 
4'85i 
4-84 
4-86 
4-84^ 
4-87 
4*851 
4-87 
4-86 
4-86i 
4-841 
4-84^ 
4-83 
4-84 
4-82^ 
4*84 
4-81i 
4-84 

4-81i 
4-83 

4-8U 


At  Sight. 


Dollars. 
4-86 
4-85i 
4-87 
4-861 
4 -871 
4-86 
4-88 
4-87 
4-89 
4 -871 
4-89 
4-88i 
4-88i 
4-87i 
4 -871 
4-87 
4-87i 
4*86 
4-88 
4-86 
4-88 
4-86 
4*89 
4-87 


Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  rate  for  bills  payable  on 
demand,  which  admits  of  the  export  of  gold  from  New  York  to 
London,  is  about  4  dol.  88  c.  for  bars,  and  4  dol.  89  c.  for  coin,  and 
the  rate  at  which  gold  coin  can  be  imported  without  loss  is  about 
4-835  dol.  per  IL 

The  rate  of  exchange  adopted  in  this  report  is  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  rate  of  5  dol.  to  the  1/.  As  the  true  vfidue  of  the 
IL  at  par  is  4*8665  dol.,  the  Stock  Exchange  valuation  is  about 
2}  per  cent  below  par,  and  accordingly  the  quotations  of 
American  securities  are  alDout  2 J  per  cent  higher  than  in  New 
York,  a  bond  worth  100  in  New  York,  being  quoted  102|  in 
London. 

The  following,  taken   from   the   tables  prepared  by  Messrs.  BWlures. 
K.  G.  Dun  and  Co.,  shows  the  number  of  commercial  failures  in 
the  Consular  district,  as  well  as  those  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1898 : — 
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W*w  York     .^ 
Oonndcticut  ••         ••         •• 

Kew  Jenej 

Rhode  Island  .  • 

Delaware      ••         •. 
Whole  of  the  United  States 


Number  of  Failurei. 


1899. 


i 


921 

319 

168 

98 

84 

9,387 


1898. 


1,838 

389 

196 

180 

25 

12,186 


Amount  of  Liabilities. 


1899. 


£ 

2,504J0O 

586,700 

409,100 

868,600 

27,000 

18,176,000 


1898. 


£ 

4,447,106 

489,185 

445,^5 

605,575 

28,890 

26,132,580 


The  figures  for  the  who]e  of  the  United  States  show  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  failures  of  over  23  per  cent,  and  in  the 
liabilities  of  over  30  per  cent.,  when  compared  with  those  of  1898, 
which  were  the  lowest  since  1892.  The  average  liabilities  for 
each  failure  were  9,733  doL,  or  about  l,950i.,  as  compared  with 
10,722  doL,  or  2,145/.,  in  1898.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
is  ^  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  number,  and  over  43  per 
cent,  in  liabilities.  In  Rhode  Island  similarly  there  is  a  very  large 
proportional  decrease,  while  in  Connecticut  the  number  of  failures 
has  decreased,  but  the  amount  of  liabilities  has  increased  by  about 
10  per  cent. 

In  the  tables  published  by  Messrs.  R.  G.  Dun  and  Co.,  showing 
the  insolvencies  by  branches  of  trade,  the  only  two  headings 
under  which  an  inci'ease  is  shown  among  the  manufacturers  are 
"  Clothing  and  Millinery,"  241  failures,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  720,000/.,  as  compared  with  236  failures  and  485,400/.  liabilities 
in  1898,  and  "  Liquors  and  Tobacco,"  79  failures,  with  485,000t 
liabilities,  as  compared  with  101  failures  and  370,000/.  liabilities 
in  1898.  In  "  Machinery  and  Tools  "  the  number  of  failures  has 
been  reduced  from  216  to  129,  and  the  liabilities  from  1,457,000/. 
to  540,000/.;  in  "Woollens,  Carpets  and  Knitted  Goods"  the 
failures  were  26,  with  liabilities  of  220,000/.,  while  in  the  pre- 
vious year  there  were  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  46  failures, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  1,285,000/. ;  in  "  Chemicals,  Drugs 
and  Paints  "  the  number  of  failures  decreased  from  65  to  38,  and  the 
liabilities  represented  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  of  1898 ;  in 
"  Cottons,  lice  and  Hosiery  "  the  failures  were  14,  as  compared 
with  26,  and  the  liabilities  only  79,000/.,  as  against  403,000/. ; 
in  all  other  branches  of  manufacture  quoted  the  number  pf 
failures  was  considerably  reduced.  Among  the  traders  the  number 
of  failures  diminished  in  every  instance,  except  in  that  of  hotel- 
keepers,  although  the  liabilities  in  the  trade  in  groceries,  meat  and 
fish  increased  from  1,715,000/.  in  1898  to  2,055,000/.  in  1899,  and 
those  in  the  liquor  and  tobacco  trade  showed  a  slight  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  notable  diminutions  in  the  number 
of  failures  and  the  amount  of  liabilities  of  traders  in  clothing  and 
furniture,  dry  goods  and  carpets,  shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks, 
hardware,  &c. 
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The  banking  failures  are  returned  at  56  with  liabilities 
6.450,000/.,  of  ^which  13  with  2,750,000/.,  ^)ccurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  two  with  liabilities  of  2,700,000/.  in  Massachusetts. 
The  total  number  in  the  United  States  was  80,  with  3,680,000/.  in 
1898,  and  171  with  Uabilities  of  5,650,000/.  in  1897. 

The  figures  published  by  Bradstreets  differ  slightly  from  the 
above  as  regards  the  totals.  They  classify  the  failures  according 
to  their  primary  causes  under  11  heads.  Eight  of  these  imply 
faults  of  those  failing,  namely,  incompetence,  irrespective  of  other 
causes ;  inexperience,  without  other  incompetence ;  lack  of  capital, 
including  trying  to  do  too  much  business  for  the  capital  employed ; 
granting  of  unwise  credit;  speculation  outside  of  regular  busi- 
ness, ne&lect  of  business,  due  to  doubtful  habits ;  personal  extra- 
vagancel  fraudulent  disposition  of  property.  The  remaining  three 
heads  refer  to  failures  not  due  to  the  fault  of  those  failing, 
namely,  specific  conditions  (flood,  fire,  failure  of  crops,  commercial 
crisis) ;  failures  of  others,  apparently  solvent  debtors ;  special  or 
undue  competition.  The  following  summaries  are  taken  from 
these  tables : 
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The  totals  for  1899  as  compared  with  those  for  1898  show  a 
decrease  in  number  of  17  per  cent,  and  in  the  amount  of  liabilities 
of  15  per  cent.  Taken  under  the  separate  heads,  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  ftdlures  classed  as  due  to  "  incompetence  " 
and  to  **  inexperience,"  and  a  considerable  increase  of  liabilities  under 
the  first  of  these  heads;  under  the  head  of  "speculation"  the 
number  of  failures  has  decreased,  but  the  liabilities  have  more  than 
doubled;  similar  conditions  are  observed  under  the  head  of 
*'  competition,"  but  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  under  the  heads 
of  "  lack  of  capital,"  "  unwise  credits,"  "  specific  conditions,"  and 
"  failure  of  others."  Taking  the  middle  of  the  year  as  a 
criterion,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
1,125,873  individual  firms  and  corpomtions  carrying  on  business, 
being  an  increase  of  32,500  as  compared  with  1898,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  failures  to  the  whole  was  only  85  in  10,000,  a 
smaller  proportion  than  in  any  year  since  1881.  The  number  of 
failures  in  the  United  States  was  the  smallest  for  19  years,  and  the 
liabilities,  about  24,000,00OZ.  were,  with  the  exception  of  1892  the 
smallest  for  13  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assets,  about 
12,040,000/.,  gave  the  smallest  proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities  for 
at  least  10  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  1892.  The  panic 
which  occurred  in  December  is  cited  as  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  the  diminished  assets.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures 
was  most  remarkable  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  for  the  State  of  state  banks  of 
New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1899,  shows  deposit  and 
that  at  that  date  the  number  of  State  banks  of  deposit  and  dis-  ^^«^^*- 
count  transacting  business  remained  the  same  as  in  1898,  seven 
new  banks   having  been   formed   with    an   aggregate    capital   of 
60,000/.,  and  seven  having  closed,  of  which,  however,  only  one 
went  into  liquidation ;  of  the  other  six,  five  were  merged  in  other 
banks,  and  one  was  converted   into  a  nationd  bank.     The  total 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  208  banks   was   about  5,910,000/., 
showing  a  reduction  of  about  60,000/.  since  1898.     Their  assets 
and  liabilities  amounted  to  about  74,600,000/.  as  compared  with 
about  64,300,000/.  at  the  same  date  in  1898. 

The  total  resources  of  all  the  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  are  given  as  follows:  — 


Banks  of  deposit  and  discount 

Sayings  banks  • . . 

Trust  companies 

Safe  deposit  companies. . 

Foreign  mortgage  companies  . . 

Building  and  loan  associations 

Total   .. 


Date. 


Amount, 
(about). 


September  20,  1899 


July 

July 

July 

January 

January 


1,  1899 
1,  1899 
1,  1809 
1,  1899 
1,  1899 


£ 

74,5«6,508 

193.793,636 

144,471,305  ' 

1.040,645 

2,543,355 

12,949,327 


429,396,776 
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The  increase  as  compared  with  1898  amounts  to  about 
64,500,000/.,  savings  banks  havinp:  increased  about  16,000,000/., 
trust  companies  about  35,000,000/.,  and  banks  of  deposit  and  dis* 
count  over  10,000,000/.  The  resources  of  foreign  mortgage 
companies  decreased  about  1,440,000. 

There  were  only  two  amendments  made  to  the  banking  law  by 
Uie  Legislature  in  1899 ;  one  extending  the  list  of  railway  bcmds 
in  which,  under  exacting  conditions  to  secure  their  safety,  the 
savings  banks  of  the  State  may  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds ; 
the  other  permitting  building  and  loan  associations  to  issiie  and 
sell,  as  a  basi^  for  making  loans,  instalment  shares  on  which  the 
maximum  number  of  payments  may  be  definitely  fixed. 

The  superintendent  refers  to  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
declaring  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  savings  banks  from 
taxation  applies  to  depositors  as  well  as  to  the  banks  themselves, 
and  deprecates  any  change  in  the  law  which  would  cause  these 
deposits  to  be  taxed.  He  recommends  that  savings  banks  should 
reduce  the  amount  of  their  dormant  accounts  by  using  every 
endeavour  to  discover  their  owners,  and  that  the  accounts  which 
they  hold  for  men  of  means  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 
With  a  view  to  the  latter,  he  renews  his  recommendation  that  all 
accounts,  of  whatever  character  should  be  restricted  to  the  outside 
possible  limit  of  3,000  dol.  (600/.),  and  that  no  interest  should  be 
paid  on  any  sum  exceeding  that  amount,  standing  in  the  name  of 
any  one  depositor ;  also  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  account  in  any  one  bank.  He  also  re- 
commends that  the  law  authorising  the  organisation  of  associa- 
tions for  lending  money  upon  the  pledge  or  mortgage  of  personal 
property  be  radically  amended,  and  that  these  associations  be 
placed  under  official  supervision.  A  further  recommendation 
is  that  every  private  baiiker  or  any  person,  firm  or  sissociation 
receiving  deposits  should  be  required  to  file  with  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Banks,  or  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  value  of 
10,000  doL,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  depositors  with  and  creditors 
of  such  establishments. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  amounted  on  September  30, 
8t«^  of  New  1899,  to  10,185,660  dol.  (equivalent  to  about  2,038,000/.),  as  com- 
^^^-  pared  with  about  1,870,000/.  at  the  same  date  in  1898  ;  of  this  sum 

upwards  of  1,700,000/.  is  represented  by  bonds  issued  for  the 
improvement  of  the  canals.  The  tax  rate  for  the  purposes  of  State 
Government  was  2  dol.  49  c.  per  1,000  dol..  as  compared  with 
2  dol.  8  c.  in  1898-99.  The  purposes  to  which  these  funds  are 
applied  are  the  canals,  State  schools,  and  maintenance  of  the 
insane. 

Tiie  debt  statement  of  the  city  of  New  York  shows  that  the 
total  gross  funded  debt  on  December  31,  1899,  stood  at 
:]r>8,104,307  doL,  and  the  sinking  fund  at  105,435,871  dol., 
leaving  a  net  funded  debt  of  252,668,436  dol.  equal  to  about 
50,538,000/.,  as  compared  with  about  48,843,000/.  at  the  close  of 
1898.       The  valuations  for  the  year   1899   were:    real  estate, 
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2,982,445,464  dol,  and  personal  estate  54o,l)06,o65  dol.,  giving 
a  total  of  8,478,352,029  dol,  or  about  695,700,000/.  for  tlie  city 
of  New  York,  as  composed  of  the  four  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Bichmond.  The  total  taxeo 
amounted  to  86,183,768  dol.  or  about  17,240,000/.,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  was  248  per  cent,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  236  per  cent,  in  Brooklyn,  3*27  per  cent,  in  Queens, 
and  2"42  per  cent,  in  Eichmond. 

In  spite  of  periods  cjf  temporary  inactivity,  freights  from  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  as  having  been  fairly  satisfactory 
during  1899. 

Shipments  of  wheat  fell  considerably  below  the  figures  reached  ^^^^ 
in  the  previous  year.  The  demand  from  Europe  was  on  a  reduced  ^•^*«^*** 
sc^le,  in  consequence  of  better  crops,  and  while  the  yield  in  the 
United  States  was  smaller  than  in  1898  and  prices  were  accord- 
ingly maintained  at  a  comparatively  high  level,  a  very  large  crop 
of  wheat  was  harvested  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  of  good  quality 
and  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  delivery.  The 
range  of  freights  was  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
highest  figures  being  4«.  l^d.  to  Cork  for  orders,  and  3s.  6d.  to  a 
direct  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  Continent.  The 
amount  of  maize  available  for  export  was  above  the  average,  a 
greater  number  of  laree  sized  vessels  were  employed  in  its  trans- 
port, and  it  is  calcumted  that  about  198,000,000  bushels  were 
exported  from  the  east  coast  (including  Montreal  and  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick),  of  which  about  92,000,000  bushels  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  sailing  vessels  were  employed  in  the  urain 
carrying  trade  during  the  year,  and  there  is  the  same  complaint 
as  during  1898  that,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  more  favour- 
able railway  rates,  grain  shipments  from  other  ports  are  increasing, 
while  those  from  New  York  decline. 

Cotton  shipments  for  the  season  of  1898-99  virtually  came  Cotton 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  the  former  year,  in  consequence  of  the  ^«»«gl»*^ 
unsatisfactory  quality  of  the  large  balance  of  the  crop  which 
remained  on  hand.  Comparatively  few  vessels  were  chartered 
in  the  autunm,  and  the  business  is  described  as  having  been  most 
unsatisfactory  both  for  ship-owners  and  charterers.  The  latter 
provide  themselves  with  tonnage  ready  at  the  berth,  at  the  time 
that  shipments  are  likely  to  be  made  freely,  and  collect  their 
freight  in  parcels.  Local  spinners,  fearing  that  the  quality  of  the 
staple  might  be  found  to  have  seriously  deteriorated  as  the  season 
advanced,  as  was  the  case  with  the  previous  crop,  began  purchas- 
ing heavily  as  soon  as  the  cotton  came  to  market,  and  continued 
domg  so  till  local  requirements  were  covered  well  into  the  spring. 
The  effect  was  to  raise  the  piice  of  cotton  and  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  export,  so  that  shipments  were  only  made  in  driblets, 
and  charterers  had  to  take  what  fi-eight  they  could  procure,  often 
at  a  heavy  loss.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  an  expectation 
that  the  reduced  stocks  in  Europe  would  lead  to  au  active  demand 
and  that  the  enquiry  for  tonnage  early  in  l&OO  would  bring 
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cotton  freights  up  to  the  figure  usually  current  in  October  and 
November. 

Petroleum  freights  have  followed  much  the  same  course  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  although  the  diminution  in  volume  of  sail 
tonnage  has  led  the  standard  oil  to  advance  to  a  slight  extent  the 
rates  for  sailing  vessels  to  the  far  east,  in  addition  to  which  they 
have  taken  a  larger  number  of  steamers  under  similar  conditions. 
Shipments  are  still  made  by  sailing  vessels  to  minor  ports  not 
directly  supplied  by  tank  steamers,  but  these  are  diminishing,  and 
the  carrying  of  refined  petroleum  in  barrels  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
continued altogether  before  very  long. 

The  delivery  of  timbet  at  the  mills  was  impeded  by  drought, 
and  this  caused  a  diminution  in  shipments.  Freights  ruled  much 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  with  an  average  of  about  2/.  5s. 
per  standard. 

Sugar  from  the  West  Indies  has  been  almost  entirely  brought 
by  vessels  of  the  r^ular  lines  or  those  under  time  charter,  but  it  is 
not  considered  likely  that  they  will  suffice  for  the  next  crop  from 
Cuba,  if  there  be  any  marked  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
island.  There  has  again  been  a  large  importation  of  sugar  from 
Java  and  Mauritius  at  fr(M*;2:lit8  ranging  from  30^?.  to  37*.  65.  Very 
little  beetroot  sugar  was  received  during  the  spring,  but  ship- 
ments were  resumed  at  tlie  end  ot  the  year,  and  these  came  almost 
entirely  by  vet-sels  of  the  regular  lines. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  shipments  of  cattle  were  much 
reduced  in  volume  and  made  almost  entirely  by  vessels  of  the 
regular  lines  at  very  low  rates.  There  is  a  prospect,  however,  of 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  cattle  duruig  the  current 
year,  if  the  favourable  cifcumstances  which  have  so  far  attended 
the  wintering  of  cattle  should  continue. 

There  was  a  very  brisk  enquiry  from  China  and  Japan  for 
locomotives,  rails,  iron  pipes,  and  all  material  connected  with  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  there  has  also  been  a  considerable 
demand  from  Europe  for  American  locomotives.  The  export  of 
machinery,  bicycles  and  manufactured  articles  has  continued  on  a 
large  scale  and  has  caused  a  large  addition  to  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
of  regular  lines. 

A  large  number  of  vessels  have  again  been  employed  on  time 
charters  in  the  West  India  trade,  but  freights  were  reduced  to 
average  figures.  Shipments  to  South  Africa  and  Australia  con- 
tinue to  be  made  by  means  of  vessels  on  time  charter  engaged  in 
Great  Britain  and  increased  rates  were  paid,  more  especially  in 
view  of  the  increased  export  in  this  direction  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  South  Africa.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
British  tonnage  in  consequence  of  the  Government  requirements 
has  chiefly  been  felt  in  the  advance  of  the  rates  for  time  charter. 
Freights  in  general  maintained  a  lower  level  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  inactivity  in  cotton  and 
grain. 

The  return  of  shipping  at  New  York  shows  that  4,356  vessels, 
of  8,115,528  tons,  entered  in  the  course  of  1899,  giving  an  increase 
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of  72  vessels  and  398,000  tons  as  compared  with  1898.  The 
clearances  show  4,033  vessels,  of  7,744,219  tons,  a  decrease  of  120 
vessels,  but  an  increase  of  over  273,000  tons. 

British  tonnage  shows  a  decrease  in  the  entries  of  120  vessels 
and  107,000  tons,  the  figures  being  2,269  vessels  of  4,047,463  tons, 
compared  with  2,389  vessels  of  4,254,490  tons  in  1898 ;  United 
States  tonnage,  828  vessels  of  1,109,059  tons,  as  compared  with 
642  vessels  of  715,079  tons,  shows  a  very  considerable  increase: 
German  tonnage,  532  vessels  of  1,604,460  tons,  shows  an  increasi* 
of  17  vessels  and  168,000  tons;  there  are  also  slight  increases  in 
the  tonnage  of  Denmark  and  Italy. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  the  Public  works. 
State  of  New  York  shows  that  3,686,051  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.  each)  of  Oai»U 
freight  were  carried  on  the  canals  of  the  State  during  the  year 
1899,  being  about  326,000  tons  more  than  in  1898,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  amount  would  have  been  much  larger  but  for  a 
scarcity  of  boats.  This  scarcity  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  work  of  general  improvement  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  State  towards  the  canals,  checkeil 
boat-building,  while  many  old  boats  went  out  of  commission, 
owing  to  wear  and  tear. 

The  total  east-bound  tonnage  was  2,425,292  tons,  of  which 
1,164,665  tons  were  through  freight  and  1,260,627  tons  way 
freight.  The  westward  tonnage  amounted  to  1,260,759  tons, 
of  which  528,307  tons  were  through  freiglit  and  732,452  tons 
way  freight. 

The  report  states  that  the  Erie,  Champlain,  Oswego  and  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canals  were  opened  to  navigation  on  April  :i6,  the 
Black  River  on  May  10,  and  that  they  were  closed  on  December  1, 
making  the  navigation  season  the  longest  since  1 882 ;  also  that 
the  season  was  prosperous  for  boatmen,  rates  being  remunem- 
tive  and  on  some  freights  unusually  high.  The  Superintendent 
reports  that  much  embarrassment  was  caused  by  the  eight-hour 
labour  law  passed  in  May,  1899.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Labour  Law  of  1897,  and  it  not  only  provides  that  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  work-people  iu 
the  State  except  those  engtiged  in  farm  and  domestic  service,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  by  law,  but  while  permitting  overtime  in 
other  cases,  it  forbids  any  such  arrangement  in  respect  of  work 
done  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  by  con- 
tractors or  sub-contractors  therewith,  except  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or 
property.  The  bridge  and  lock-keepers  would  under  this  law  work 
on  an  average  rather  less  than  three  hours  and  a-quarter  a  day,  the 
cost,  over  the  present  system  of  12-hour  shifts,  would  be  about 
90,000  dol.  a  year,  and  it  is  urged  that  these  men  be  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  repeal  is  again  urged  of  that 
portion  of  the  law  of  1896  which  prevents  the  formation  of  canal 
transportation  companies  with  a  capital  exceeding  50,000  dol. 
This  provision  of  the  law  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  boatmen,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  companies  were  formed 
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to  own  and  control  both  lake  and  canal-boats  as  well  as  transfer 
elevators  in  Buffalo  and  New  York,  freights  between  lake  ports 
ahd  New  York  City  would  be  reduced,  more  boats  would  be  built, 
more  men  would  be  required  to  handle  them  and  they  would 
r^eive  r^ular  wages  instead  of  the  uncertain  earnings  of  their 
boats  incident  to  the  present  conditions.  The  Superintendent 
further  states  in  his  report  that  unless  some  legislative  action  is 
taken,  with  a  view  to  the  enlarging  and  improving  of  the  canals  in 
the  near  future,  the  usual  appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs 
should  be  increased  from  350,000  to  700,000  dol.  in  order  properly 
to  strengthen  banks,  bridge  abutments  and  other  structures  which 
have  been  weakened  and  whose  very  existence  is  described  as  being 
in  danger. 

The  whole  question  of  the  proper  policy  which  the  State  of 
New  York  should  pursue  in  canal  matters  has  }>eeu  submitted  to 
a  strong  Commission  which  was  api>  linted  by  the  Grovemor  in 
March,  1899.  Most  careful  8ur\'eys  were  made,  the  whole 
Committee  went  over  the  State  canals,  they  visited  the  Canadian 
canals,  and  one  of  their  number  went  over  some  of  the  moat 
important  European  canal  systems.  In  considering  the  question 
of  whether  the  canals  should  be  retained,  in  view  of  the  statement 
that  owing  to  America's  advanced  position  in  the  equipment  and 
management  of  her  railways,  canals  are  hopelessly  at  a  dis- 
advantage, the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
canals  are  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  as  now 
carried  on,  freight  can  be  carried  on  them  at  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  freight  by  rail,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for 
at  least  a  generation.  They  propose  three  plans :  (1)  To  complete 
the  canals  much  in  the  same  manner  as  was  intended  in  1895 ; 
(2)  to  make  them  ship  canals ;  and  (3)  to  adopt  an  intermediate 
course.  Ship  canals  are  not  considered  practicable  at  present ; 
the  expense  woidd  be  enormous,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  be  great  diflSculty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  type  of  vessel 
to  take  the  place  of  the  three  which  now  navigate,  respectively, 
the  ocean,  the  lakes,  and  the  canals.  As  regards  the  other  two 
plans  it  is  estimated  that  to  complete  the  canals  according  to 
the  plans  of  1895,  or  with  slight  modifications,  would  cost  about 
21,000,000  dol.  while  the  cost  of  providing  a  canal  capable  of 
carrying  boats  of  1,000  tons  is  estimated  at  about  62,000,000  doL 
The  original  plans  of  1895  provided  for  the  use  of  boats  of 
320  tons  in  place  of  those  of  240  tons  now  in  use  on  the  Erie 
Canal ;  as  modified,  the  canal  would  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  boats  125  feet  long  and  of  8  feet  draught,  their 
capacity  being  450  tons.  The  larger  project  provides  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  to  accommodate  barges  150  feet  long, 
25  feet  wide,  and  of  10  feet  draught,  the  locks  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  pass  two  boats  at  a  time.  Comparing  these  two  projects, 
the  Commission  recommend  that  the  larger  canal  should  be 
undertaken,  on  the  ground  that  the  smaller  one  is  but  a 
temporary  makeshift,  and  that  the  larger  canal  will  secure  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  New  York,  which  in*  their  opinion  can 
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1)6  secured  bv  no  other  means.  The  execution  of  eitlier  of  these 
projects  would  involve  changes  in  the  Erie  Canal  between  Clyde 
and  New  London,  where  the  Seneca  and  Oneida  Rivers  and  Oneida 
Xake  would  be  utilised,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  from 
the  Hudson  River  at  West  Troy  to  the  foot  of  the  Cohoes  Falls. 
The  Oswego  and  Champlain  Canals  would  be  completed  according 
to  the  project  of  1895,  making  them  suitable  for  boats  of  320  tons 
capacity,  and  the  Black  River  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals 
-would  be  maintained  as  feeders  without  enlargement  at  present. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  transport  of  a  ton  of  wheat 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  would  be  reduced  to  26  c,  and 
that  the  effect  would  be  that  New  York  would  regain  the  export 
^rade  in  breadstuffs  which  has  been  diverted,  and  mi;?hi 
profit  by  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in 
the  State. 

Provision  is  likely  to  be  made  for  further  surveys,  with  a 
view  to  submitting  the  whole  plan  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session. 

An  Act  of  Congress  has  been  passed,  and  a  contract  has  been  improremenk 
signed  for  the  improvement  of  New  York  harbour.  The  east  of  New  York 
channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  to  be  made  2,000  feet  l'»»*o«'- 
wide  and  40  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  throughout  its  entire 
length  between  the  main  channel  and  the  se  i  where  the  present 
depth  ranges  between  16  and  40  feet.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  to  complete  this  work  will  not 
exceed  39,020,000  cubic  yards ;  the  material  to  be  excavated  is 
mainly  sand,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  -J  ,000,000  dol.  Two 
large  ocean  dredgers  are  now  being  constructed  by  tlie  Maryland 
Steel  Company  at  Sparrows  Point  for  this  purpose;  they  each 
have  a  capacity  of  about  4,500  tons,  or  about  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  "  Brancker "  at  Liverpool,  which  they  resemble  in  most 
other  respects,  although  some  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  work  is  to  be  begun  within  12  months  from  June,  1899,  and 
is  to  be  continued  during  eight  months  of  each  year  ;  during  the 
first  year  the  rate  of  excavation  is  not  to  be  less  than  400,000 
cubic  yards  per  month,  and  in  succeeding  years  not  less  than 
1,200,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 

The  building  of  two  more  bridges  across  the  East  River  has  Bridge, 
been  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  one  from  Pike  Slip, 
a  little  north  of  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge,  to  a  point  not  ffl»- 
from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn ;  the  approaches  to  this  bridge 
are  said  to  be  of  great  length,  more  especially  on  the  Brooklyn 
side.  The  other  bridge,  of  which  the  construction  has  lately  been 
authorised  but  for  which  no  authority  to  build  has  been  granted 
at  present,  would  connect  Manhattan  with  Long  Island  across 
Blackwell's  Island.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  bridge  is  now 
under  construction  by  the  city  authorities,  crossing  the  East 
River  from  Grand  Street  north  of  Pike  Slip  to  Broadway, 
Williamsburg;  the  piers  of  this  bridge  are  about  two-thirds 
completed. 

During  the  year   1899   the  total  tonnage  of  all  classes  ofRailioMU. 
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merchandise  sent  westward  from  New  York  City  by  railroad, 
consigned  to  or  beyond  Buffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittsburg,  Bellaire,  &c., 
was  1,678,381  tons  of  2,000  lbs.,  that  arriving  in  New  York  City 
from  the  places  above  noted  or  from  points  west  of  them,  amounted 
to  6,715,430  tons.  The  railroads  which  carried  these  goods  are 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River ;  Erie ;  Pennsylvania ; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio;  West  Shore;  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  (six  months);  and  Centoral  of 
New  Jersey.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  114,000  tons  in 
goods  sent  westward,  but  a  decrease  of  more  than  750,000  tons 
in  goods  received  from  the  west,  as  compared  with  1898.  The 
fact  that  the  returns  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  are 
only  for  six  months  in  lieu  of  10  months  would  have  some  slight 
effect,  but  the  decrease  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  diversion  to  other  ports  of  cereals  for  export 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  past  two 
years  are  given  as  follows : — 


Number. 


1899. 


Births 

StiUbirthB         

mftrriAgCB 
Deaths    .. 


77,632 

5,461 

30,475 

66,348 


1898. 


7Bfi2B 

6,688 

28,885 

66,294 


Of  the  deaths  reported,  23,772  were  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  which  compares  with  25,498  in  1898. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  3,493,359,  and  the  death-rate 
for  1899  was  1841  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  19-28  in  1898. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  causes  of  death  : — 
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Canfle  of  Death. 


Small-poK       ••         .. 

MeMlei  

Soarleiferer    .         ..         ••         •• 

Diphtheria     ..         ..         .. 

Cioup  . . 

Whoojpii^-ooiigh       

ifiarrfaflBal  diaeasee 

Puerperal  f eTer         . .         .  •         •  • 
Cancer..         ..         ••         ..         .. 

Phtbifii  

Other  tubeiooloos  diseasei  •  •         •  • 

Congenital  debility  .  • 

Dieeasee  of  nervouf  sjBtem .  • 

Heart  diseaee . .         • .         .  • 

Bronchitin 

Pneumonia     •• 

Diseaeee  of  digeatiTe  organs. . 

Bright't  dieeaie         

Acute  nephritis         

Accident         ••         ••         .. 

Homicide 

Suicide  


Number  of  Deaths. 


18 

689 

584 

1,606 

818 

5U 

546 

8,445 

205 

2,186 

8,016 

1,659 

4,845 

6,594 

8,954 

1,989 

8,581 

5,981 

4,828 

785 

2,617 

187 

627 


1 

651 

708 

1,459 

819 

716 

676 

4,281 

280 

2,006 

7,724 

1,541 

4,159 

6,820 

4,008 

1,928 

8,094 

5,998 

8,847 

889 

2,861 

121 

695 


The  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported  were : — Diphtheria, 
11,001 ;  croup,  519  ;  measles,  12,530 ;  scarlet  fever,  7,387  ;  typhoid 
fever,  1,950  ;  and  small  pox,  99.  The  number  of  small-pox  cases 
reported  in  1898  was  only  16. 
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Ininigniftte.         The  immigration  returns  for  1899  give  the  following  figures : — 


•  • 


Afrioan  (blAok) 

Armenian         ••         ..         .. 

Bohemian  and  MoraTiaa        •• 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

Croatian  and  SloTenian 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegorinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English  ••         ••         ••         ••         •« 

Finnish  ••         ••         ••         •• 

French 

German.,         •• 

Greek 

Hebrew .  •         . .         

Irish       ..         ••         ..         •• 

Italian  (North)  

Italian  (Soath) 

Japanese 
Lithuanian        .. 
Magyar  .  • 
Mexican.. 

Pacific  Islander  

Polish    • .         . .         .  • 
Portuguese        . .  . .  . . 

Roumanian 

BuBsian 

Batheniiin  (Bussniak) . . 
Bcandinovian  (Norwegian,  Danes,  and 
Bwedes)         .  •         • .         • .         . . 
Scotch    • .  •  • .  . .         . . 

SloTak    

Spanish  . .  .  •  • .  . .  . . 

Syrian    ..  ..  ••  .. 

Turkish . .  .  • 

Welsh 

West  Indian     . .  . .  . .  , 

South  Americans 

Servian  .. 

Trans-Sylvanian 

Not  specified     ..         ..         ••         •• 

Total      •  •         •  •         • « 


Number. 


16 

442 

928 

16 

6,006 

297 

1,184 

7 

2,876 

2,142 

1,248 

1  l.C  16 

:2.222 

14,520 

9,167 

9,671 

48,876 

6 

4,661 

2,804 

3 

1 

14,555 

991 

49 

127 

894 

8,710 

644 

8,565 

252 

2,428 

18 

714 

2 

2 

26 

2 

20,600 


171,788 


Female. 


199 

1,007 

I 

1,142 

70 

694 

1,882 

1,207 

770 

9,673 

129 

11,666 

12,470 

8,887 

19,606 

1,882 

1.718 

2 

8,466 

896 

5 

56 

522 


Total. 


16 

641 

1,936 

16 

6,887 

867 

1.728 

7 

4,268 

8,849 

2,018 

21,219 

2,861 

26,066 

21,687 

18,008 

68,481 

6 

6,U38 

4,517 

6 

1 

28,021 

1,887 

64 

188 

1,416 

16,084 

811 

18,550 

298 

3,687 

18 

1,118 

3 

2 

30 

2 

87,611 


279,180 


In  addition  to  the  above,  3,745  persons  were  rejected  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 2,432  as  paupers  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  661  as  contract  labourers  ;  451  on  account  of  disease,  12  as 
insane,  and  1  as  an  idiot ;  188  returned  within  one  year  of  landing. 

The  total  is  about  79,000  higher  than  in  1898. 

As  regards  the  destination  of  the  majority  of  these  immi- 
grants, 119,849  were  for  New  York,  47,845  for  Pennsylvania, 
18,497  for  Massachusetts,  16,880  for  Illinois,  16,773  for  New 
Jersey,  and  10,187  for  Connecticut. 

The  returns  having  been  made  by  races  instead  of  countries, 
no  detailed  comparison  can  be  made  with  1898. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Commifisioner  of  *  the  Bureau  of  Labour  lAbour 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  appears  that  on  September  oonditioni. 
30, 1899,  there  were  1,320  labour  organisations  in  the  State,  with 
a  membership  of  209,120,  of  whom  8,088,  or  about  3*9  per  cent, 
were  women,  and  in  a  later  return  it  appears  that  these  figures 
increased  at  the  end  of  December  to  1,390  organisations,  with 
224,383  members,  of  whom  8,239  were  women.  While  the  numbers 
have  increased  in  each  instance,  the  percentage  of  women  has 
fallen  from  about  4J  per  cent,  in  September,  1898,  to  about  3*7 
per  cent,  at  the  close  of  1899.  The  largest  number  of  unions  is 
found  in  the  building  trades ;  metals,  macliinery,  and  shipbuilding 
come  second ;  and  transportation  third ;  the  average  number  of 
members  was  298  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  80  in  the  r^  , 
mainder  of  the  State.  All  the  unions  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members,  except  "  Tobacco  working,"  and  the  decrease 
here  is  accounted  for  by  the  non-recognition  of  labour  unions  by 
the  "  Tobacco  Trust."  As  regards  the  employment  of  women, 
about  62  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  clothing  and  textile 
trades,  and  about  25  per  cent,  in  the  tobacco  trades.  The  per- 
centage of  members  unemployed  during  each  quarter  shows  a 
reduction  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  first  quarter,  the  per- 
centage being :  first  quarter,  13*3 ;  second  quarter,  3*7  ;  third 
quarter,  2*9 ;  and  fourth  quarter,  4*7  ;  the  percentage  to  the  whole 
of  members  idle  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  was  :  for  ths  first 
quarter,  18*6 ;  for  the  second  10*9  ;  for  the  third,  4*7  ;  and  for  the 
fourth  19*6 ;  showing  a  reduction  in  every  instance,  which  was 
vei-y  marked  in  the  second  and  third  quarters.  The  conditions  of 
employment  during  1899  were  more  favourable  than  in  1898,  and  * 
the  earnings  larger  as  a  rule  ;  there  were  notable  increases  in  the 
earnings  of  union  workeis  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  collars, 
and  cufis,  and  of  textiles ;  these,  however,  affected  but  a  small 
number  of  union  members.  The  percentage  of  members  who 
worked  over  60  days  during  each  quarter  is  as  follows : — 597  per 
cent,  in  the  first  quarter,  76*8  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter,  867 
per  cent  in  the  third  quarter,  and  771  per  cent,  in  the  last  quarter. 
Taking  the  last  quarter,  the  returns  show  that  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  men  earned  less  than  100  dol.  (about  20/.)  during  the 
quarter,  55  per  cent  earned  between  100  and  200  dol.  (20/.  to  40/.), 
21  per  cent  between  200  and  250  doL  (40/.  to  50/.),  and  16  per 
cent  sums  over  250  dol. ;  of  the  women,  3^  per  cent  earned  less 
than  50  dol.  (10/.),  25J  per  cent  between  50  and  75  dol,  (10/.  to 
15/.),  20i  per  cent  between  75  and  100  dol.  (15/.  to  20i),  21  per 
cent  between  100  and  125  doL  r20/.  to  25/.),  18  per  cent  between 
125  and  150  dol.  (25/.  to  30/.),  6  per  cent  between  150  and 
250  dol.  (30/.  to  50/.),  and  5^  per  cent  sums  over  300  dol.  (60t), 
the  proportion  in  this  last  case  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  men.  This,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the  earnings  in  the 
theatrical  and  musical  professions.  The  average  earnings  show  an 
increase  in  almost  every  instance,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  a  reduction  is  shown,  tliis  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  unions  of  labourers,  whose  wages  are  below  the  average 
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of  those  employed  in  the  trade,  foundry  labourers,  for  instance 
whose  wages  are  far  below  those  of  moulders  and  skilled 
workmen* 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  law  now  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  males  under  18  years  of  age,  and  of  all  females 
for  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a  week  ;  until  1899  the 
law  applied  only  to  males  under  18,  and  to  females  under  21. 
Further,  no  female  and  no  male  under  18  may  be  employed  in  a 
factory  in  the  operation  of  emery  wheels  for  polishing  or  buffing, 
and  children  under  16  are  not  permitted  to  work  dangerous 
machines  of  any  kind. 

During  the  year  1899  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
cigars,  &c.,  was  frequently  carried  on  in  insanitary  tenement  houses, 
came  into  prominent  notice,  and  the  law  was  revised  so  as  to  re- 
quire a  license  issued  by  the  factory  inspector  as  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  lawful  manufacture  of  clothing,  cigars,  umbrellas, 
&c.  Holders  of  such  licenses  must  comply  with  the  laws  respect- 
ing sanitation  of  rooms,  employment  of  children,  &c.  Contractors 
are  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  give 
out  work,  aud  landlords  are  made  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  the  law  against  *'  sweet  shops." 

Among  the  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  year  was  the 
strike  of  the  grain  shovellers  at  Buffalo,  in  wMch  some  7,000  men 
were  involved,  and  which  lasted  from  about  the  end  of  February 
till  May  22.  The  contractor  proposed  to  make  a  change  in  the 
method  of  paying  wages,  giving  ?5  c.  for  every  hour  actually 
worked,  instead  of  1  doL  85  c.  for  every  1,000  bushels  elevated. 
This  the  men  declared  was  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  their  wages,  aud  they  further  complained  of  the 
system  under  which  they  stated  that  they  were  compelled  by  the 
**  boss  "  (or  foreman)  to  frequent  certain  bars,  and  generally,  of  the 
character  of  the  foremen  employed.  An  agreement  was  eventually 
reached,  virtually  conceding  aU  the  men's  demands.  There  was 
also  the  strike  on  the  Brooklyn  Street  Railway  system,  which  em- 
ploys about  9,000  men,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  took 
part.  This  strike  was  attended  with  scenes  of  violence,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  one  of  the  stations  on  the  elevated 
milway,  in  consequence,  it  was  stated,  of  the  men  employed  on 
that  railway  having  been  unwilling  to  join  their  ranks.  The  strike 
Wgan  July  16,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  few  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  Metrnpolitan  Street  Railway  struck  work,  probably  more 
out  of  sympathy  for  their  Brooklyn  comrades  th:!]i  on  account  of 
any  substantial  grievance.  The  Brooklyn  company  claimed  that 
most  of  the  demands  of  the  men,  such  as  a  10-hour  day,  a  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  of  2  dol.  a  day,  and  overtime  at  20  c.  au 
hour,  no  discharge  without  sufficient  cause,  &c.,  were  actually  in 
operation,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  but  they  refused  to  enter- 
tain demands  for  the  employment  of  extm  bmkesmen  or  to  in- 
crease wages.  Such  public  sympathy  as  may  have  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  strike  waa  alienated  by  the  display  of 
violence  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  strike  lasted  a  little  over  a  week, 
and  that  in  New  York  was  even  of  shorter  duration. 
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The  prices  of  leading  staple  commodities  as  shown  by  Brad-  Ck>mpar»tiT« 
street's  index  of    107   staple   articles,   have   advanced   steadily  P™*^^ 
throughout  the  year  and  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  there  bemg  ^^^oaities. 
but  a  very  slight  check  in  April  and  May.     The  index  number 
on  January  1, 1900,  shows  an  advance  in  value  of  17  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  January  1,  1899,  of  22  per  cent  over  the  same 
date  in  1898  and  of  31  per  cent,  over  1897.     The  index  numbers 
are  given  below : — 


Index  Number. 


Date. 


1899. 


January  1  . .         •  •         •  •  77,819 

April       1 79,086 

July        1 80,818 

October  1 86,796 


1898. 

1897. 

74,184 
73,586 
75,570 
76,662 

69,864 
68,760 
66,937 
73,277 

On  January  1, 1900,  the  number  was  90,071. 
Comparing  prices  on  January  1,  1900,  with  those  on  the  same 
date  in  1899,  it  is  found  that  out  of  the  107  staple  articles  which 
are  taken  on  the  basis  of  calculation,  81  had  increased  in  price, 
18  had  decreased  and  8  remained  unchanged.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  level  of  value  of  all  classes  of  staple  commodities 
is  higher  than  a  year  ago  with  one  notable  exception,  that  of 
breadstuffs,  which  are  about  6  per  cent,  lower.  Among  products 
showing  particularly  heavy  advances  are  building  materials, 
which  have  advanced  about  44  per  cent.,  metals  40  per  cent., 
coal  and  coke  39^  per  cent.  Raw  and  manufactured  textiles 
have  gained  30  per  cent.,  hides  and  leather  26  per  cent.,  oils  and 
naval  stores  14  per  cent.,  and  livestock  13  per  cent.  Chemicals 
and  provisions  each  show  an  advance  of  about  8  per  cent.  The 
articles  in  which  a  decrease  of  value  has  occurred  are  cereals  and 
flour,  mutton,  eggs,  tea,  rice,  currants,  silver,  bricks,  alcohol,  opium, 
hops,  tobacco,  and  ground  bone. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  demand,  prices  of  iron  and  steel  con-  I«>n  and 
tinned  t.o  advance  almost  throughout  the  year ;  in  most  cases  they  "***  ' 
more  than  doubled  and  generally  stood  at  their  highest  point  at 
the  close  of  the  year.     No.  1  foundry  pig-iron  averaged  25  dol.  in 
December,  1899,  as   compared  with  11  dol.  97  c.  in  December, 
1898 ;  Bessemer  pig-iron  25  dol.,  against  10  dol.  64  c,  and  steel 
rails  35  dol.,  against  17  dol.  50  c.     In  steel  billets  the  average 
rose  from  15  dol.  90  c.  in  December,  1898,  to  41  dol.  50  c.  in 
Septeinber  and  October,  1899,  but  fell  to  39  dol.  in  November, 
and  to  36  dol.  37  c.  in  December.     The  a^rage  prices  for  the 
year    were    for    Bessemer    pig-iron    19    dol.    3    c,   as    against 
10  dol.  33  c.  in  1898,  steel  rails  28  dol.  12  a,  as  compared  with 
17  dol.  62  c,  and  steel  billets  31  -dol.  12  c,  against  16  doL  31  c. 
The  production  of  pig-iron  amounted  to  over  13,600,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  about  1,800,000  tons  as  compared  with  1898,  and  the 
consumption   during   the  year   is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 
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tons,  showing  a  similar  increase.  The  statistics  compiled  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  show  that  the  production 
of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  was  7,586,354  tons  in  1899,  as  compared 
with  6,609,017  tons  in  1898,  and  that  of  steel  rails  about  2,300,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,955,000  tons  in  1898.  Over  1,500,000 
tons  or  about  68  per  cent,  of  these  rails  were  between  45  and 
85  Iba  to  the  yard,  and  only  130,000  tons  below  this  weight. 

The  export  of  steel  rails  from  the  United  States  amouted  to 
171,270  tons,  valued  at  6,122,400  dol.,  a  decrease  in  quantity  as 
compared  with  1898  of  122,320  tons,  but  an  increase  in  value  of 
upwards  of  280,000  doL  or  about  56,000/.  The  largest  export 
was  to  Canada  as  in  former  years,  but  the  amount,  92,000  tons, 
showed  a  decrease  of  upwards  of  15,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1898  ;  on  the  other  hand,  85,000  tons  went  to  Asia  and  Australia 
as  compared  with  28,000  tons,  and  28,600  tons  were  sent  to 
Africa,  as  against  17,400  tons  in  1898.  Japan  only  took  5,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  45,000  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
exportation  to  Mexico  and  to  Europe,  in  each  case  about  21,000 
tons,  fell  off  in  the  first  case  44  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  nearly 
40  per  cent.  At  tlie  end  of  October  it  was  stated  that  orders  had 
already  been  given  for  1,500,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to  be  delivered 
in  1900. 

The  export  of  steel  in  sheets  and  plates  has  increased  by  about 
90  per  cent,  to  50,600  tons,  and  that  of  wire  by  about  20  per  cent, 
to  89,500  tons.  Wire  nails,  33,500  tons,  show  an  increase  of  250 
per  cent 

The  number  of  locomotives  exported  from  the  United  States 
dropped  off  from  576  to  487,  but  that  of  stationary  engines 
increased  from  522  to  870. 

The  total  imports  of  tin  plate,  about  59,000  tons,  show  a 
reduction  of  about  12  per  cent.;  the  imports  at  New  York, 
41,197  tons,  valued  at  517,600/.,  show  a  reduction  of  12  per 
cent  in  quantity  but  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  value. 

The  total  imports  of  copper  into  the  United  States,  nearly 
32,000  tons,  valued  at  2,460,000/..  show  an  increase  of  over  30 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  over  160  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  import  of  dry  goods  at  New  York,  under  the  heads  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures,  is  returned  at  a  total  value 
of  about  12,974,000/.  in  1899,  as  compared  with  11,444,000/. 
in  1898,  and  15,230,000/.  in  1897.  Cotton  goods  show  an  increase 
from  4,620,000/.  to  6,026.000/.,  or  about  30  per  cent ;  silk,  an 
increase  of  about  11  per  cent,  but  woollens  aj^ain  show  a  reduction 
of  over  16  per  cent,  the  figures  being  1,971,000/.  in  1899,  as  com- 
pared with  2,353,618/.  in  1898,  and  5,782,675/.  in  1897. 

The  active  denfond  for  cotton  goods  for  export  which  sprang 
up  in  the  autumn  of  1898  relieved  the  market  of  surplus  stock ; 
during  the  year  1899  the  demand  fluctuated  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  the  aggregate  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been 
previously  experienced  for  both  the  home  and  the  export  trade. 
Prices  all  moved  upwards,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio,  printed 
calicos  haWng  been  affected  by  exceptional  competition  of  finer 
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fabrics,  and  gmehams  by  an  apparent  determination  of  leading 
mills  not  to  advance  prices  sufficiently  to  tempt  other  manu- 
facturers  into  the  field.  Home  consumption,  which  had  been  cur^ 
tailed  in  previous  years,  secns  to  have  regained  normal  pro- 
portions, while  the  steady  drain  for  exportation  kept  the  supplies 
of  heavy  goods  at  a  low  point  and  occupied  the  Southern  mills, 
which  had  previously  been  competing  for  the  home  trade  with 
those  in  the  North.  The  year  closed  with  many  mills  under  full 
contract  for  several  months  to  come,  and  with  a  demand  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  It  was  estimated  that  on  August  31,  1899,  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  North  had  risen  to  13,950,000,  being  an 
increase  of  50,000  over  the  two  previous  years,  while  in  the  South 
the  increase  was  from  3,456,000  in  1897  to  3,670,000  in  1898,  and 
to  3,987,000  in  1899.  New  mills  are  being  built  and  extensions 
are  being  planned,  calculated  to  add  from  150,000  to  200,000 
spindles  in  the  North,  while  the  total  addition  contemplated  during 
the  next  12  months  is  said  to  be  likely  to  reach  1,000,000  spindles. 

The  market  for  print  cloths  has  shown  a  rising  tendency 
throughout  the  year ;  opening  at  2f  c.  in  Januar}^  there  was  a  rise 
to  2 J  and  2}  c.  in  Febniary.  In  May  a  very  large  sale  (1,250,000 
pieces)  was  made  to  a  syndicate,  and  a  guarantee  was  given  to 
maintain  the  price  up  to  October  at  not  less  than  2J  c. ;  about 
the  middle  of  October  there  was  a  rise  to  2^  c,  and  in  November 
this  was  followed  by  3  c.  and  3^  c,  the  market  closing  at  the 
latter  price  in  December.  Standard  sheetings  opened  at  4^  c.  a 
yard,  and  closed  at  5|  to  6  c. ;  4  yard  sheetings  rose  from  3^  c.  in 
January  to  5  c.  at  the  beginning  of  December,  at  which  price  they 
closed;  standard  4-4  advanced  from  5|  c.  to  8  c,  while  there  was 
an  advance  of  If  c.  to  2  c.  in  denims,  and  about  the  same  in 
ticks. 

The  total  exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  418,426,000  yards  in  1899,  as  compared  with 
329,832,000  yards  in  1898,  showing  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000 
yards  in  coloured  cloth,  and  of  about  71,700,000  yards  of  un- 
coloured  cloth.  The  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by 
over  3,000,000  yards,  that  to  Canada  by  over  6,000,000  yards  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  71,500,000  yards  in  the 
exports  to  China,  of  11,000,000  yards  to  other  parts  of  Asia,  of 
18,000,000  yards  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  and  of  over  4,000,000 
yards  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  The  exports  from  New 
York  were  340,635,000  vards,  as  compared  with  248,178,000  yards 
in  1898,  and  197,222,000  yards  in  1897.  The  total  import  of 
cotton  cloths  fi-om  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  50,000,000 
yards,  as  compared  with  36,000,000  yards  in  1898,  and  of  other 
manufactured  cotton  goods  the  value  is  given  as  about  1,672,000/., 
as  against  1,350,000/.  in  1898.  The  total  import  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries  in  1899 
reached  a  value  of  7,315,000/.,  as  compared  with  5,890,000/.  in 
1898 ;  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
2,970,000/.,  as  compared  witJh  2,240,000/. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  the  prices  of  raw  silk  advanced  in  a  Silk. 
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very  marked  degree  in  consequence  of  the  strong  demand  iu 
Europe,  and^  notwithstanding  the  estimated  increase  in  pro- 
duction, which  amounted  to  a)x)ut  2,250,000  lbs.  The  American 
market  was  slow  to  follow  this  lead,  but  about  December  there 
was  heavy  buying,  which  resulted  in  a  decidedly  higher  range  of 
prices.  The  average  prices  of  raw  silk,  as  given  by  the  American 
Silk  Association  for  the  past  three  years,  are  as  follows  : — 


1899. 

Arerage  Price 

• 

t 

• 

1898. 

1897. 

daaeioal  Italian 

Japanese  filature 
Shanghai  steam  filature 
Oanlon  double  extra 

DoUars. 
4-80 
4-55 
4-76 
8*69 

Dollars. 
8-88 
8 -741 
4  04 
2*94 

Dollars. 
3-68 
3 -57 
3-56 
2-60 

General  arerage 

4-45 

8*65 

3-35 

The  impoits  of  raw  silk  are  returned  at  77,414  bales  of 
11,163,300  lbs.,  as  compared  with  57,515  bales  of  8,390,100  lbs.  in 
1898,  and  72,496  bales  of  10,160,900  lbs.  iu  1897,  the  values  bemg 
respectively  42,399,600  dol.  m  1899,  27,637,000  dol.  in  1898,  and 
30,636,000  dol.  in  1897.  It  is  estimated  that  the  silk  mills  in 
America  use  about  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  raw  silk, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  about  one-third  of  tlieir  production  is 
ribbons,  while  next  in  order  come  broad  or  web  goods,  silk  thread, 
hand  and  machine  twist,  knitting,  crochet,  embroidery,  and  art 
silks.  There  are  at  present  861  silk  mills  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  of  recent  foundation,  and  it  is  calculated  that  they 
give  employment  to  93,600  workpeople,  and  that  85  per  cent,  of 
their  output  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  of 
the  market  for  raw  silk  are  somewhat  closely  watched,  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  after  making  careful  experiments,  has 
issued  a  report,  in  which  they  state  that  serious  disappointment  is 
likely  to  follow  extravagant  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  silk  raising 
for  profit  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  imports,  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  value  of  dress  and  piece  goods  (2,845,000/.), 
as  compared  with  2,518,000/.  in  1898,  and  more  considerable 
increases  in  velvets  and  in  spun  silks  in  skeins.  The  importation 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  silk  manufactures  shows  a  very 
slight  decrease,  from  517,000/.  in  1898  to  513,000/.  in  1899.  The 
total  imports  show  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  (from 
5,058,000/.  to  5,576,000/.),  the  increase  coming  chiefly  from  France 
and  Japan. 

The  change  in  the  market  for  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics 
during  the  year  1899  has  been  even  more  remarkable  than  that  in 
the  case  of  cotton  goods.  The  year  opened  with  a  depressed 
feeling  due  to  declining  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  1898  and 
to  reported  large  stocks  of  merchandise.     Early  m  the  year,  how- 
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ever,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  business,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  stock  of  goods  on  hand  had  been  over- 
estimated. An  advance  in  prices  was  first  established  in  staple 
fabrics  of  men's  ware,  and  later  the  rise  became  general,  varying 
from  15  to  30  per  cent.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  preference  for  all  worsted  over  all  woollen  fabrics,  due  probably 
in  a  certain  measure  to  the  exhaustion  of  supplies  of  foreign 
goods  imported  previous  to  the  increase  in  the  tariflF.  A  number 
of  mills  which  had  previously  been  idle  for  periods  of  varying 
duration  resumed  work  on  full  time,  and  the  demand  has  been 
such  that  even  with  this  increased  production  the  stocks  at  the 
close  of  the  year  are  reported  to  be  abnormally  low.  Flannels, 
blankets  aud  cg.rpets  all  improved  in  value  and  closed  strong, 
prospects  for  all  classes  of  woollen  goods  being  considered 
decidedly  bright.  The  imports  into  New  York  show  a  slight 
increase  in  manufactured  wool  from  20,658  tons  in  1898  to  24,408 
tons  in  1899.  In  woollen  goods,  however,  there  has  again  been  a 
decrease  from  a  value  of  2,353,618/.  in  1898  to  1,971,000Z.  in 
1899.  As  regards  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States,  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  manufactured  wool  to  close 
on  106,000,000  lbs.,  and  a  decrease  in  woollen  manufactures  from 
a  value  of  3,050,000Z.  to  2,920.000/.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  show  an  increase  in  manufactured  wool  of  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  of  about  11  per  cent,  in  value,  and  a 
decrease  in  woollen  manufactures  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  quantity 
but  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  importation  of  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  at  New  Flax  and 
York  increased  from  a  value  of  2,012,000/.  in  1898  to  2,612,600/.  He«p. 
in    1899.     The   total   importation   into   the   United    States    was 
returned  at  a  value  of  6,463,000/.,  an  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  former  year. 

The  export  of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  from  New  Leather. 
York  again  shows  an  increeise,  in  leather  from  1,528,700/.  to 
1.928,300/.,  or  about  26  per  cent.,  and  in  manufactures  from 
351,200/.  to  473,600/.,  over  30  per  cent.  The  total  exports  of 
leather  from  the  United  States  rose  from  3,736,000/.  in  1898  to 
4,421,000/,  in  1899,  those  of  boots  and  shoes  from  390,000/.  to 
734,000/. ;  the  exports  of  leather  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  2,800,000/.  to  3,240,000/.,  those  of  boots  and  shoes  from 
70,000/.  to  142,000/.;  the  exports  to  Australia  increased  in  the 
case  of  leather  from  57,000/.  to  85,000/.,  of  boots  and  shoes,  from 
65,000/.  to  150,000/.  There  was  also  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
export  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda, 
namely,  from  56,000/.  to  about  130,000/,  The  export  of  sole 
leather  has  remained  much  about  the  same  as  that  of  1898  ;  the 
increase  has  been  chiefly  in  glazed  kid,  splits,  buff,  grain,  and  other 
upper  leather. 

The  total  exports  of  hides  and  skins  from  the  United  States  Hides, 
decreased  from  204,000/.  in  1898  to  154,000/.  in  1899 ;  the  imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  8,000,000/.  to  10,225,000/.,  the 
inci'ease  in  quantity  being  also  about  25  per  cent     The  imports 
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from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  about  l,337,000i.,  show- 
ing a  reduction  of  about  7  per  cenc  in  value ;  the  decrease  iu 
quantity  was  about  8  per  cent.  only.  The  import  from  Germany 
more  than  doubled  and  there  was  an  increase  in  that  from  the  East 
Indies. 

IThe  export  of  cattle  from  New  York  again  decreased  from 
127,000  to  about  97,000 ;  the  total  export  from  the  United  States 
was  returned  at  409,000,  as  compared  with  398,000  in  1898  ;  and 
the  number  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  304,000,  as  compared 
with  343,000  in  1898. 

The  export  of  butter  from  New  York  increased  from  4,424 
tons  in  1898  to  8,002  tons  in  1899  ;  this  compares,  however,  with 
8,577  tons  in  1897.  There  was  a  further  reduction  in  the  export 
of  cheese  from  10,305  to  8,230  tons,  but  the  import  increased  by 
about  20  per  cent,  to  4,845  tons. 

The  volume  of  the  trade  in  Scotch  herrings  at  New  York  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  in  1898,  the  receipts  being  estimated  at 
about  30,000  barrels,  or  nearly  8,000,000  lbs.  Prices  were  higher 
and  there  was  a  larger  demand  than  usual  for  the  half-barreL 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  New  York  is  returned  at 
1,157,167  tons,  valued  at  12,318,000/.,  showing  a  decided  increase 
over  1898,  when  the  value  was  retunied  at  9,256,300i. 

A  third  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik,  the  other  two  being  small 
factories  at  Kome  and  Binghampton.  A  bounty  of  1  c.  is 
paid  to  the  factories  for  every  poui  d  of  sugnr  produced,  but  the 
industry  does  not  seem  to  make  much  progress  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  total  production  being  only  about  2,500  tons  out 
of  an  estimated  total  of  90,000  tons  in  the  United  States.  The 
farmer  receives  about  5  doL,  or  20«.  Id.  a  ton  for  his  beets  and  the 
crop  should  yield  from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre.  The  soil  of  the 
central  part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-b^t  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  yielded  is  large,  but  the 
crop  requires  more  time  and  money  than  the  farmer  is  accustomed 
to  give,  the  amount  of  labour  required  is  large,  and  the  proper 
rotation  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a  large  farm. 

Tables  are  annexed  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  and 
import  at  New  York,  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  a  distinction 
has  been  maintained  between  articles  entering  free  and  those 
subject  to  duty.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  diminished  by  about  4,400,000/.  or  roughly  12  per  cent, 
those  to  British  possessions,  on  the  contrary,  liave  increased  by 
about  2,000,000/.  or  24  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  increased  from  14,400,000/.  in  1898  to 
18,400,000/.;  those  from  British  possessions  from  7,072,000/.  to 
9 J00,000/.  The  very  large  increase  shown  in  the  imports  from 
the  Netherlands  is  probably  due  to  those  from  the  Dutch 
colonies  which  were  previously  included  under  the  head  of 
"  other  countries,"  but  imports  from  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  indeed  from  most  countries,  show  an  increase.  The 
total  vjilue  of  the  exports  is  returned  at  9/5,51 0,000/.,   a   reduc- 
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tion  of  nearly  500,000/.  as  compared  witti  1898 ;  that  of  the 
imports  at  103,760,000/.,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  20,000,000/. 
The  export  of  wheat  from  New  York  fell  from  49,000,000  bushab 
in  1898  to  less  than  27,000,000  bushels  in  1899.  The  inland  rail- 
road freight  for  grain  from  a  common  point  in  the  interior  is  the  ' 
same  to  New  York  and  Boston,  while  it  is  1  c.  per  100  lbs. 
less  to  Philadelphia  and  1^  c.  less  to  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  Norfolk.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  is  for  the  export  of  grain 
to  be  carried  on  from  the  latter  ports  in  preference  to  New  York 
or  Boston. 
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Ketitrk  of  Principal  Articles  of  Kxport  from  New  York  during 
the  Tears  1899-98. 


18M. 

ISN. 

ArtW-. 

Qnutltr. 

V^n.. 

ttOMBUtr. 

via.. 

»,OW^MI 

i'!!f-Sl 

iu,«n 

4,«M.1U 

I68,»l 

6.444,411 

B>ri«T...        -                  ^- 

bm)i*ii  :: 

j.«S^ 

7«,M6 

2W.I72 

nJSua  PM.           ..          ... 

•0«,IK 

17*.  7M 

7»;47e 

Tgpi        ._ 

«7^» 

I,OM,0»6 

M,m 

1,086.407 

Cunsd       !"       '.'.'. 

II.IIJ 

MS,  OIK 

7.1*1 

11,M» 

tU,M» 

l».«l 

*Kt,DN 

Boll«n...        Z       ','.'.        '.' 

ISS! 

Bookiudnyw*       ...       - 

»«;7ii 

»,Ma 

20«,«0 
I8I,»0 

41,U« 

&r*  E  E   :: 

Tom"" 

■ioM 

"«.4» 

smIjti 

IB7.03t 

OKI* 

■ii6,«« 

■^iMllLfl 

aow-Md    ~ 

280  jna 

7,089 

i41,0»ll 

Cinper...        ..        Z 

Tom 

•0,180 

<,M0,08I 

94,14* 

1.190,444 

,r  mil*""      -        ~ 

169,080 

4.476 

00^    '..^T      

«.«*,»  J  T 

J,3»0,ZM 

KI,«M,i7* 

*/87;m 

„u^       Z       

B«T*1a     "'. 

4a9;a»i 

1W,«I 

aa8,«83 

l»S,77t 

'^Oolta 

Yu4> 

S«,SM,M« 

MM2M 

240,178,02* 

V7a.i«* 

Tou 

i»,eie 

l,a7l,Ji9 

1S2.J97 

Mos.eoo 

Wrgriiif      '.".        Z 

i7e,tD» 

Ojelei...        ...        .-        ... 

j;ii,fii6 

I.IJoloTi 

r4iin ~.       - 

00»,7M 

i««.ai« 

*58,M9 

'"  MM 

t:o7,aia 

gt^loconoltT....       ^ 

1.1M.4M 

i,«n.3«i 

..SkS 

nooi 

Bureli    ... 

*.ra.oi» 

s.ns.m 

4,7»7,]11 

818,36* 

81)  .0*0 

JS^"°" 

Z. 

::; 

fiiilai 

!" 

46a;ii8 

HT.4B0 

ll»,l*l 

Tom'"      ... 

u.a» 

■M.*«> 

Oieue,  *e.    i!! 

SI  7)01 ; 

»00.«T 

Hwlnn       ... 

724,21* 

Hop* - 

"is,967 

B,«B! 

667,784 

Kumber  ... 

IT.78I 

780,000 

38.661 

n2,2W 

a.€',-.n 

492,BW 

Iron  ud  itHl,  ud  muo- 

lactDMOt... 

■i,u&,y.i 

Toni"      ... 

ii.»» 

a.07«.sii 

14*,«e8 

8,981 

o.ote 

Lttibei          

>,62t'.IJI 

;- 

4:3,e6t 

208,  f*l 

17liMI 

MMhintrT      -"-        ~ 

*,(>99.t:> 

8,216.900 

M«ltllquori - 

IS6,(«,2 

71,022 

Heat  prDdncH 

HedldUH       .-       .-       ~ 

4<t,203 

I8Z,M9 

Tmm 

3I,CB) 

ij,ojo 

118  128 

NiokH  Z.       Z.       Z.       '.'. 

BoibVu    .. 

ii.B4i,iBT 

ut.og» 

I1,7H.04» 

l,6Ii.«68 

Onloni"       ~        '~       .- 

Iit,ie6 

17S,8M 

W.707 

lto,744 

CaLton-Hed 

OiUou    .. 

W.TS»,!B8 

»6t.«B9 

w.oe4.7i9 

i.i;»,04» 

<T0,(fl»,86» 

e,M7,i51 

198,413.  «4 

4.291.247 

tAhriatinc          

u.s;£(>i« 

l,*H.,66e 

19.910,219 

l.!«l,180 

».plitl«    '. 

a,tu,ii7 

191,718 

8.201.719 

1(18.088 

4Bi,Bia 

409.878 

Pipgr  ... 

MZ.9M) 

674.048 

T«B 

60,174 

i.sio.ise 

1,021,174 

Plpt*,^.                 1* 

m,309 

P^ ~        ■■ 

Tom"     „ 

■ii,jse 

491.087 

■2*.7»0 

S"-SJ 

l^^','"r:   :::    :: 

46»',373 

I;A660 
872.S90 

R^1>af  nn ... 

I*J.70« 

S74.07I 

Kcoaig  lUln ..        _       ... 

Z 

i;0,398 

202,117 

Bre      

4710.870 

8.307,841 

804,694 

Rcwlnf  tDuUnM     

7M;ifl9 

613,018 

S,rap*..,        .„        ...     -... 

Gillou    ... 

•,Mk,T«T 

iia,o» 

*.u],mi 

1*8,178 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  New  York  during 

the  Years  1899-98— oontiiwied. 


18W. 

1896. 

Aiticlet. 

Toaa 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quandtv. 

Value. 

Soap     ...         

... 

9ja8 

164,114 

6,221 

£ 
100,828 

Spirits  of  turpentine... 

...1  Galloni    ... 

1,844,786 

171,436 

1,762,612    , 

123,673 

Tallow 

...,  Tons 

24,988 

617,fid4 

18,908 

434,680 

Th*  oil 

...<     ft          ■«. 

41,181 

1,380,249 

34,200 

967,162 

limber 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

428,867 

•  •• 

388,288 

Tobacco,  te M 

••• 

•  •  • 

8,422,287 

••• 

3.266,727 

Toots    

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

534,861 

•  •• 

385,611 

Twine  ...        ...        ... 

...' 

•  •• 

266,867 

••• 

102,142 

Typewriter! 

...■ 

•  •• 

618,920 

«.            1 

;i«0,8l4 

Wheat 

...|  BoahelB   ... 

26,881,386 

4,112,764 

49,298,168 

,5.50,283 

Wood,  mannftcturea  of 

•••                   ••« 

•  »• 

296,283 

•  •• 

265.426 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  during  the  Years 

1899-98. 

Free. 


1899. 

1898. 

AHioles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Books    •           •  •         .  • 

•  « 

274,684 

•  • 

279,382 

Chemicals 

•  • 

2,286,303 

• 

2,100,281 

Ooooa,  and  sheUs  of     . . 

16,341 

1,002,204 

12,068 

778,886 

Coffee    ..          ,, 

347,437 

9,755,791 

816,810 

9,416,872 

Copper,  pigs     . . 

21,886 

1,857,136 

7.010 

309,367 

Cork-wood  and  bark   . . 

•  • 

241,608 

•  • 

204,375 

Cotton,  uumanuf  aotured 

5,692 

268,955 

4,524 

187,085 

Diamonds,  rough 

•  • 

979.069 

•  • 

502,678 

JTmits   . .         .  • 

•  • 

429,679 

•  • 

384,747 

i<'ur  skins,  undressed  . . 

•  • 

1,062,241 

•  « 

720,708 

G^uns 

•  • 

1,058,121 

•  a 

4,889,867 

Hair 

•  • 

1,272,189 

•  • 

209,004 

Indiarnbber,  crude 

28,122 

6,600,934 

18,785 

4,944,674 

Jute,  manila,  and  sisal 

106,687 

1,868,669 

136,114 

1,726,204 

Liquorice  root . . 

88,688 

257,729 

30,581 

219,560 

Oils        

•  • 

529,440 

•  • 

419,543 

Skins 

•  • 

4,873,228 

•  • 

3,711,255 

Silk,  raw 

1,178 

2,218,805 

1,086 

1,781,536 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

88,787 

418,109 

•  • 

•  • 

Spices 

12,118 

460,928 

10,619 

896,878 

Sugar      . 

108,534 

1,734,223 

87,681 

1,430,254 

Tin,  bar  and  pi^ 

27,511 

2,898,480 

22,285 

1,396,394 

Specie  and  bullion 

«  • 

31,191,223 

•  • 

•  • 
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NEW   YORK. 


DUTIABLB. 


• 

Articles. 

1809. 

1898. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Argols 

10,286 

406,625 

10,238 

871,942 

Artwork           •  •         •  • 

•  • 

412,754 

•  • 

811,708 

Books 

•  • 

288,646 

•  • 

214,247 

Bristles 

825 

810,164 

604 

214,562 

ButIads..         •• 

•  • 

666,607 

•  • 

278,921 

Chemioals         .  • 

•  • 

1,478,427 

•  • 

780,889 

China 

•  • 

777,491 

•  • 

708,267 

Coal-tar  colours 

•  • 

796,1«7 

.  • 

668,588 

Cheese  .. 

4,845 

281,414 

4,068 

246,176 

Dry  goods- 

Cotton 

•  • 

6,025,911' 

.  • 

4,622,428 

8ilk 

. . 

4,977,249 

•  • 

4,467,865 

Wool 

•  • 

1,970,876 

.  • 

2,853,618 

Feathers — 

Crude           •  •         •  • 

•  • 

880,220 

•  • 

858,399 

ArUficial       . .         • . 

•  • 

410,617 

•  • 

308,071 

Fish       •  •         •  •         •  • 

•  • 

588,679 

•  • 

473,514 

Flax,  manufactured    • . 

.  • 

2,612,612 

•  • 

2,011,7G1 

Fruit 

•  • 

1,066,665 

•  • 

1.621.802 

Furs 

•  • 

952,470 

•  • 

442,381 

Glass 

•  • 

553,335 

■  t 

827.245 

Glores     and     leather 

manufactures 

■  • 

1,415,373 

•  • 

1,350,855 

Hat  materials  .. 

•  • 

387,196 

•  • 

813,225 

Hides 

48,428 

2,411,374 

42,270 

2,132,574 

Jewellery  and  precious 

stones 

•  • 

2,976,467 

• « 

1,605,763 

Matting 

.  • 

401,500 

•  • 

234,710 

Metals 

•  * 

694,781 

• « 

614,498 

Paper,    and    manufac- 

tures of         .  • 

■  • 

486,388 

•  • 

868,480 

Kioe  and  rice  flour 

39,217 

320,046 

47,394 

438,794 

Sugar 

1,068,638 

10,583,637 

•  • 

7,826,075 

Tea        

22,102 

1,227,833 

10,760 

643,002 

Tin-plates 

41,197 

515,631 

46,724 

457,150 

Tobacco 

6,601 

1,705,297 

•  • 

1,668,510 

Toys      ..         .. 

•  • 

263,399 

•  • 

281,991 

Wines  and  spunts 

•  • 

1,325,687 

.  • 

1,364,385 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

24,406 

979,203 

20,668 

286,473 

NBW   YORK. 
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Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  tu  New  York  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries  duiing 
the  Year  1899. 


Aitiolea. 

Vh 

[U6. 

Exporti*. 

Imports. 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  and  Ifeland  . . 

30,817,241 

18,408,747 

British  Possessions    . . 

10,577,280 

9,699,562 

Argentine  Repablic  . 

1,973,000 

732,060 

Austria- H  ungar^ 

794,601 

1,164,06S 

Belgium 

4,H>2,177 

1,593,306 

BrazU 

2,052,115 

10,163,921 

Central  American  States 

438,093 

864,052 

Chile   . .                      . .          • . 

406,104 

743,976 

China 

2,381,768 

1,841,022 

Cuba 

•  * 

3,422,344 

Denmark  and  Possessions    .  • 

1,190,560 

231,173 

France  and  Possessions 

5,871,031 

11,842,256 

Germany 

11,614,536 

12,841,810 

Hawaiian  Islands                  . .          . 

1,735,180 

Hajti  • .                     . .         .  • 
Italy 

436,420 

138,722 

2,340,309 

4,664,588 

Japan 

979,453 

1,627,600 

Mexioo            

1,157,889 

2,473,386 

Netherlands  and  Possessions 

5,679,731 

(i,376,983 

Portugal  and  Possessions 

753,187 

723,114 

Peru 

244,054 

383,560 

Russia.. 

1,016,310 

654,677 

San  Domingo . . 

197,947 

661,410 

Spain  and  Possessions 

303,897 

742,107 

Switzerland    . 

1                                   ■  • 

3,013,614 

Sweden  aa(i  Norway. . 

1,622,738 

36s,047 

United  States  of  Colombia  .. 

479,374 

897,521 

Uruguay         

289,838 

266,487 

Venezuela 

517,79  J 

1,133,206 

Other  countries         .« 

5,313,203 

4,360.263 

Total 

•          . 

93,510,853 

103,759,186 

SB 
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Tablb  showing  Countries  from  and  to  which  Specie  was  Imported 

and  Exported  during  the  year  1899. 


Country. 


Gbeat  Britain 

Pranc«    .. 

Germany 

Cuba 

Mexico   . .         « 

Other  countries. 


Total 


Value. 


Imports. 


Dollars. 
6,741,702 
3,827,304 
209,301 
2,328,820 
14,358,182 
8,726,414 


31,191,223 


Exports. 


Dollars. 
64,262,674 
9,654^176 
3,273,330 
5,625,846 
49,312 
1,963,918 


84,729,255 


Table  showing  Shipments  of  Grain  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
Nationality  of  the  Vessels,  for  the  Year  1899. 


Country. 


Gbeat  Britain 
Beleinm     . . 
Netnerlands 
Germany  .. 
France 
Portugal    . . 
Denmark  •• 
Ital^ 
Spain 
if orway 
America    .  • 
Austria 
Nicaragua.. 

Total 


Steam 
Vessels. 


676 
31 
58 

139 
29 
20 
44 
8 
1 
12 


1,020 


Total 

Number  of 

Bushels. 

69,215,197 
3.038,271 
4,355,439 

22,216,383 
1,030,799 
1,698,888 
2,118,188 
397,169 
81,644 
1,050,159 

755,994 


95,903,131 


NoTB. — No  shipments  were  made  hy  sailing  yessels. 


The  grain  shipments  for  1899  were  as  follows  : — 


Wheat         

Maise  ••         ••         ••         •• 

Bye 

Oats 

Barley  ..  ..  ••         •• 

Buckwheat . . 

Flax  seed 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

33,212,799 

37,953,210 

2,755,632 

13,114,216 

7,351,599 

613,280 

902,895 

95,903.1.31 
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Rbtcrn  of  all  iShipping  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the 

Year  1^99. 

Entered. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

' 

Tonnage. 

CJonntTj. 

—  -  - 

Steam. 

SaiUng. 

Total. 

Steam. 

SaUing. 

Total. 

GreaU  Briudn  and 

Colonies 

1,672 

597 

2,269 

8,775,870 

272,098 

4,047,468 

United  Si  atei 

361 

467 

826 

894,818 

214,241 

1,109,059 

Austria-Hungary 

18 

•  •• 

18 

37,761 

•  •  • 

37,761 

Belgium    

46 

••• 

4fr 

172,704 

• 

172,704 

BnuU        

•  •  ■ 

2 

2 

•  •• 

1.180 

1.180 

Cuba          

14 

•  •• 

14 

14.9G8 

•  •• 

14,968 

Denmark 

54 

4 

58 

97.505 

1,454 

98,969 

France       

97 

2 

99 

276,591 

448 

277,039 

Germany 

494 

89 

538 

1,554,685 

49,775 

1,604,460 

Hawaii 

•  •• 

» 

3 

•  •  • 

2,998 

2,998 

Italy          

22 

*44 

66 

44,491 

32,04U 

76,631 

Netherlands 

116 

8 

121 

340,188 

6,428 

iM5.611 

Norway     

21b 

15 

233 

232.379 

12,9bl 

245.360 

Portugal    

•il 

•  •• 

21 

87,278 

■  •• 

37,278 

Spain         f 

39 

2 

41 

42,942 

519 

43,461 

Sweden      

••• 

1 

1 

«•• 

384 

884 

Other  countries  ... 

•  •• 

1 

1 

•  *• 

312 

812 

Total 

8,176 

1,180 

4,356 

7,521,680 

593.848 

8,115,628 

Cleared. 


Country. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

1 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

!      Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  and 

Colonies 

1,495 

653 

2,148 

3,486,308 

288,876 

8,775,184 

United  States 

370 

302 

672 

928,648 

182,617 

1,111,266 

Aostria-H  ungary . . . 
Belgium    ... 

11 

•  «• 

11 

28,200 

•  •  ■ 

23.200 

49 

«•• 

49 

174,606 

•  •  • 

174,806 

Bra«n        

•  •• 

3 

8 

•  •• 

2,155 

2,156 

Cuba         

18 

•  •• 

13 

14,176 

•  •• 

14,176 

Denmark 

68 

5 

78 

128,200 

2,608 

126.808 

France      

103 

2 

105 

288,5^3 

471 

288,994 

Germany 

474 

81 

505 

1.584,256 

39,874 

1,574,180 

Hawaii       

•  •• 

6 

5 

•  •  • 

5,532 

5,532 

Italy          

15 

38 

ft3 

28,990 

29,021 

58,011 

Netherlands 

118 

16 

128 

298,663 

23,064 

821,727 

Norway     

179 

20 

199 

168,486 

17,371 

185,867 

Portugal 

20 

1 

21 

36,202 

226 

86,428 

Spain         

41 

1 

42 

45,295 

227 

45,622 

Sweden      

•  •• 

1 

1 

•  •• 

884 

884 

Other  countries  ... 

1 

4 

5 

400 

610 

1,040 

Total 

2,952 

1,081 

4,033 

7,151,158 

593,066 

7,744,219 
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PROVrDENCB,   5.1. 

Mr.  Vioe^Ooasul  Stockw«ll  reports  as  follows : — 

Tbid  record  of  the  year  1899  is  satisfactory,  generally,  to  all 
interested  in  tha  established  industries  and  iu  all  branches  of 
coBHBeree. 

There  was  no  lack  of  employment  throughout  the  year,  and  no  l^^ow. 
strikes  in  any  department  have  oceorred.     [n  sojne  trades  and 
occupations  wages  have  been  advanced.    In  brief  the  story  of  the 
year  is:   aninterru|>ted  ^employment  of  all  labour  and  higher 
wages,  and  the  result  is  greater  prosperity  to  all  classes. 

The  bank  clearings  in  1899   amounted   to   335,316,200  del.  Bank 
larger  by  69,842,200  doL  tihan  the  clearings  of  18»8,  and  the  largest  ol««™«*- 
since  the  clearing-house  was  established. 

The  average  bank  rate  for  best  commercial  paper  during  the  Lmd*. 
year  1899  was  4*87  per  cent.,  against  465  per  cent,  in  1898.    The 
rate  per  cent,  in  30  years  has  rarely  been  below  5  per  cent. 


Per  Gent. 

Fh>m- 

- 

To— 

Diicoum  ntM 

CaLlloMM           

Cotton  loans 

Participation  account  •  • 
Sayings  banks  deposits  •  • 
„      bank  loans 

3i 

5 

•  • 

•  • 
6 

6 

4 

6 

4 
6 

During  the  year  savings-bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased 
2.500,000  dol. 

The  price  of  cotton,  middling  uplands,  ranged  from  6  to  7\^  c.  Cotton.* 
per  lb.    The  sales  in  the  Providence  market  in  the  year  1899 
amounted  to  500,000  bedes  of  500  lbs.  each. 

The  price  of  print  cloths,  64  by  64,  in  this  market,  Jraugpd 
from  2f  to  3^  c.  The  sales  amounted  to  750,000  pieces  diiriAg..tiie 
year. 

The  following  are  e^^tren^ea  of  .prio^ /Of  \^pol  dpjli^  ..t^^e.j|fo€^ 
year : — 


(561) 
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FROTIOBNOB. 


•  • 


Ohio, 

Michigan,  X 

Ohio  and  Miohigan,  No.  1 
Ohio,  delaine       .•         •• 
Ohio,  fine,  unwashed 
Micliigan,  fine,  iinwaahed 
Ohio,  fine,  nnmerohantable 
Michigan,  fine,  unmerchantable 
Half  blood,  unwashed    . . 
Three  -  eighths    and   a    quart 

blood,  unwashed 
Texas,  spring  . . 
Korfchem,  spring . . 
Oregon,  eastern  . . 
Montana,  fine  • . 
Wjoming,  fine,  medium 
Utah,  fine,  medium 
A,  super.  .  •  • . 
■O  „  •  •  •  • 
Australian — 

Combing 

Clothing 

Crotsobreeds     . . 
Cape  and  hiatal  . . 
Monteyideo 
Carpet  wools — 

Angora  . . 

Khorassans 

Bagdad . . 

Aleppo,  unwBshed 

China,  best  ball 

Donskoi 

Scotch  wool 


Prices  of  Wool  per  Lb. 


Gents. 


ao 


27 
17 
14 
19 

15 
20 

21 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
13 
41 
33 

28 
29 
28 
19 
19 

12 
17 
20 
11 
16 
18 
16 


Cents. 
27 
21 
28 
28 
18 
16 


Cents. 
36 
28 
35 
37 
25 
23 


Cents. 
37 
80 
39 
40 
26 
24 


20 

29 

29 

17 

25 

26 

22 

28 

80 

22 

27 

80 

15 

18 

22i 

15 

17 

23 

14 

17 

19 

15 

19 

27 

13 

19 

20 

14 

20 

22 

43 

53 

57 

85 

48 

50 

33 

88 

44 

83 

37 

48 

31 

82 

85 

24 

24 

26 

28 

27 

80 

18 

18 

181 

20 

17 

21 

23 

21 

25 

12 

18 

18 

17 

16 

18 

21 

28 

25 

17 

17 

18 

Building 
trade. 


The  number  of  uew  buildings,  including  dwelling  houses, 
built  during  the  year  in  the  City  of  Providence  was  410,  at  a  total 
cost  of  3,589,625  doL 

In  the  building  trades  there  has  been  continued  activity 
throughout  the  year.    Wages  are  as  follows : — 


• 

•  •    • « 

•  •    •  • 
.  •    •  • 

Per  day 

i>      •  • 
II      •  • 
Per  hour 

Amount. 

Carpenters 
Masons  . .    •  • 
Painters  .  • 
Plumbers 

DoJ.  c. 

2  50 

3  50 
2  50 
0  40 

In  summer  the  working  day  may  be  9  hours,  but  in  winter  it 
is  barely  8  hours. 
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The  jewellery  business  during  the  year  1899  has  been  the  best  joweUeiy. 
for  several  years.  Ordinarily,  jewellers  work  only  6  months  of  the 
year,  but  in  1899  work  continued  throughout  the  year,  some 
establishments  keeping  open  during  the  evenings  to  meet  orders. 
A  part  of  the  time  there  was  not  help  enough  of  the  right  kind 
to  supply  the  demand-  At  the  close  of  the  year  no  stock  remained 
on  hand,  all  had  passed  into  consumption.  The  sale  of  jewellery 
tells  the  story  always  of  prosperity.  When  all  bodily  wants  are 
supplied  then  comes  adornment  of  person.  The  trade  was  chiefly 
domestic.  There  were  no  large  or  important  failures  and  collec- 
tions were  prompt  and  easy. 

The  number  of  jewellery  establishments  in  the  City  of 
Providence  is  250  in  which  10,000,000  dol.  is  invested,  and 
7,000  persons,  one-third  women,  are  employed.  Wages  have  been 
increased  10  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  has  kept  all  employed  who  Maohmerj. 
wanted  to  work.     A  new  manufactory  of  locomotives  and  auto- 
mobiles,  employing    2,500   men,  was  started   during  the    year. 
Wages  of  machinists  range  from  2  to  3  dol.  per  day. 

No  woollen  or  cotton  mill  was  shut  down  during  the  WooUen  and 
year  except  to  make  repairs.  Wages  have  been  increased  10  per  ^^*^^  ""^* 
cent. 


Wage*  ol  wearers 
„        •pinners 
carders 


>• 


Prom— 


Amount  per  Week. 
To— 


Dollars. 
7 
10 
10 


DoUars. 
9 
12 
11 


There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  yam  mills. 
Some  mills  idle  for  10  yeare  have  been  brought  into  use  as  yam 
mills,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  during  the  year. 

Dyers,  bleachers  and  printers  have  been  employed  every 
work  day  in  the  year,  and  some  establishments  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  orders.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  mills  and  factories  in  the  State  is  70,000,  an  increase  of  9,000 
over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  children  employed  is 
about  6  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Bents 
and  clothing  are  no  higher,  but  butter,  meat,  and  vegetables  cost 
more. 

The  harbour  of  refuge  at  Point  Judith  is  not  complete,  but  Harbour  of 
it  has  now  a  total  length  of  6,970  feet,  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  refuge, 
mean  low  water,  and  a  width  of  20  feet.     It  encloses  an  area  of 
about  1  square  mile.     During  10  months  of  1899,  26  steamers, 
18  barges,  138  schooners,  and  122  sloops  found  refuge  in  this 
harbour  of  protection.     This  and  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Block 
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Ship  Ohannel 
and  Docks. 


Island,  described  in  the  report  of  last  year,  are  important  c^ds  to 
navigELtion  and  commerce  at  this  stormy  point  on  the  coast 

Tne  I^rovidence  River  and  Narragansett  Bay  Works  have 
received  generous  aid  from  the  United  States  Government  The 
Ship  Channel,  400  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep,  has  been  extended 
nearly  to  deep  water.  The  deep  draught  ships  of  the  world  may 
ibw  come  up  to  the  wharves  of  Providence.  Great  improvement 
has  been  made  also  in  the  harbour  of  Newport. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  the  City  of  Providence  to 
improve  and  extend  the  City  Docks,  and  if  accomplished  will  add 
greatly  to  shipping  facilities. 

The  State  Capitol  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  occnpied 
probably  in  June,  1900.  The  structure  is  of  white  marble,  and  13 
said  to  be  the  finest  State  building  in  the  United  States. 


Annex  A — ^RSTUBN  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Providence  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Hktkbkd. 


SmUi^. 


NatiotnalHj. 

Number  of 
Yeasels. 

Tons. 

•  British 

American 

Konr^gian         

60 

17 

1 

6,886 

4,814 

401 

Total 

„     llAffl       •  •           •  • 

68 
66 

11,640 
12,068 

Clsabed. 


Sailing. 

Nationalitj. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British    «. 
American 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

88 
6 

6,274 

i,on 

Total   .. 
„    18©8 

44 

43 

6,286 
^,874 

PROVIDEKCB. 
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Annex  B. — Rbturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Providence  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Artiolea. 

Value. 

1899. 

189S. 

Iron        

Lumber 

Miscellaneouii    .. 

£ 

828 
191 
161 

£ 
267 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

1,180 

267 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Providence  during 

the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1899.         j          1898. 

Dry  goods 

Chemioalfl 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of   . . 

Liquors    .. 

Precious  stones  . . 

W  ood,  and  manufactures  of    . . 

Tea  and  coffee    . . 

Minerals  . .         . .         • . 

Tobacco  .. 

All  others 

£ 

49,468 

10,239 

27,016 

3,063 

98,380 

6,869 

1,532 

3,766 

1,179 

16,837 

£ 

29,816 

16,949 

16,899 

4,706 

51,339 

4,276 

2,867 

•  • 

24,701 

Total 


218,349 


151,052 


(561) 


K 
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Ann6!it  C.-^TiBLB  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  into  Providence  to  and  from  all  Countries 
during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Country. 

•^ 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A  UBtria-Hungarj 

•  a 

•  • 

19,172 

9,589 

Belgium 

■  • 

•  • 

486 

225 

British  West  Indies    . . 

•  • 

•  • 

3,074 

3,904 

Canada  . . 

828 

267 

6,712 

4.843 

Cuba 

•  • 

•  • 

1,095 

1,226 

England 

•  • 

•  • 

37,192 

32,756 

France  ..         •• 

171 

•  • 

118,060 

61.239 

Germany 

•  a 

•  • 

18,489 

16,762 

Havti 

Ireland  • . 

•  • 

•  • 

1,161 

1,115 

•  • 

•  • 

3,545 

362 

Italy 

Netherlands 

a  • 

•  • 

3,145 

712 

•  a 

*  • 

2,096 

1,247 

Portugal 

181 

•• 

183 

109 

Bussia  .. 

•  • 

•  *           1 

• « 

5,404 

Scotland 

«  • 

•  • 

6,700 

1,506 

Spain    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

197 

603 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

•  • 

•  * 

a  • 

1,302 

Switzerland 

•  9 

•  • 

2,952 

3,656 

Turkey  in  Asia 
All  owers 

•  • 

•  • 

44 

4,450 

•   • 

•  • 

46 

43 

Total     •• 

•  • 

•  • 

218,349 

151,052 
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oniers  for  43  steam  and  gas  engines,  aggregating  3,500  horse- 
power. They  are  to  be  shipped  to  the  following  countries: — 
Eiighiud,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Eussia,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Afriqa, 
Holland,  Argentine  Eepublic,  Peru,  Chile,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  The  foreign  sales  are  increasing  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  are  doubling  the  capacity  of 
their  works  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

The  Richmond  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  of  Richmond,  The 
Va.,  are  building  20  locomotives  for  the  Swedish  Governmei^t.  ?^|^®^* 
The  firm  had  previously  supplied  engines  to  the  Finnish  State  Rail-  ^^d  ^^Une 
ways.    The  Swedish  contract  calls  for  10  heavy  freight  locomotives  Works, 
to  be  completed  by  May  15,  and  10  tank  engines  to  be  finished  by 
June  7.     The  Swedish  Government  lately  sent  an  engineer  to  this 
country  to  inspect  the  work.     The  first  of  the  engines  was  given  a 
trial  trip  from  Richmond  to  Newport  News  and  the  shipment  to 
Sweden  will  be  made  from  that  port.    The  locomotives  have  some 
peculiar  features  compared  with  American  engines,  having  no  bell 
and  no  pilot,  these  being  unnecessary  in  Sweden,  as  all  railroads 
there  are  protected  by  fences.     The  engineer  sits  on  the  left  of  the 
cab  instead  of  the  right,  and  there  are  other  departures  from  the 
American  type  of  construction. 

Messrs.  Cramp  and  Sons  report  that  the  calendar  year  1899  wm.  Omnp 
showed  an  extraordinarily  small  volume  of  work  completed  and  and  Som, 
delivered.  ship  and 

The  only  ships  completed  and  delivered  in  the  year  1899  BuSding 

were : —  Company, 

The  "  Admiral  Farragut,"  2,000  tons  and  14  knots  speed,  for  the 
American  Mail  Steamship  Company,  trading  to  Jamaica. 

The  '*  Mexico,"  5,000  tons  and  17  knots  speed  for  the  New 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  trading  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  Mexican  ports. 

No  naval  work  was  completed  or  delivered  within  the  calendar 
year. 

With  regard  to  work  undertaken  and  still  in  progress,  the  year 
1899  is  stated  to  be  the  most  important  in  their  history. 

During  that  year  work  progressed  on  the  Russian  battleship 
''  Retvizan,"  of  12,700  tons  and  18  knots  speed ;  the  Russian  first 
class  protected  cruiser  "  Variag,"  6,5.00  tons  and  23  knots  speed ; 
the  United  States  battleship  '*  Maine,"  12,500  tons  and  18  knots 
speed. 

Contracts  were  also  made  for  and  work  progressed  upon  the 
following  vessels : — 

Xwo  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  for  the  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  each  of  about  12,000  tons  gross  register  and 
17  knots  speed. 

'  Three  passenger  steamships  for  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany trading  between  San  Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Samoa,  each  of  about  7|000  tons  gross 
register  and  17  knots  speed. 
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One  passenger  steamship,  not  yet  named,  for  the  New  York 
and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  about  6,000  tons  gross 
register  and  18  knots  speed. 

Two  freight  and  cargo  ships  for  the  last  named  Company  of 
about  4,000  tons  gross  register  and  14  knots  speed. 

Two  passenger  and  cargo  steamships  for  the  Clyde  line,  each  of 
about  3,500  tons  gross  register  and  14  knots  speed. 

The  Information  and  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Commercial 
Exchange  of  this  city  has,  through  Mr.  John  Barber,  its  Secretary, 
compiled  tables  showing  the  decrease,  both  in  volume  and  per- 
centage, of  the  shipment  of  grain  fi*om  the  central  portion  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  The  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  continuous  decline  in  the  wheat  export  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
and  says :  "  To  check  this  tendency  will  require  radical  measures 
and  vigorous  and  united  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  and 
railroad  companies  to  secure  for  Philadelphia  an  increased  volume 
of  wheat  business  and  a  share  of  the  total  American  wheat  trade, 
more  consistent  with  the  percentages  of  other  grains  being  exported 
from  this  port." 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  of  all  grain  shipmeats  in 
the  last  two  years  : — 


From — 


New  Yovk  . . 

Baltimore   .. 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Boston 

Montreal    . . 

GaWeston  .. 

Newport  News       .. 

Portland,  Me. 

Norfolk  and  Portt$mouth  . . 

St.  John,  N.B 

Mobile 
Charleston  . . 


Quantitj. 


ToUl 


Bushels. 

82,948.986 

61,602,635 

41,765,034 

34,42<^,127 

33,832,200 

27,458,849 

22,821,911 

22,170,604 

12,124,201 

5,978,494 

3,123,512 

2,203,973 

172,960 


35U,630,3S6 


Bushels. 
121,714,321 
73,079,603 
42,744,721 
35,428,64^ 
32,400,846 
34,717,748 
16,920,566 
22,233,333 

7,192,902 
10,084,116 

2,838,988 

1,919,084 
659,000 


401,933,870 


"  In  1897,"  the  report  states,  "  the  total  grain  shipments  from 
American  ports  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  year  1898 
eclipsed  1897.  Some  decline  in  1899  is  then  but  natural 
Although  the  volume  of  Philadelphia's  trade  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  1898,  yet  the  share  of  the  whole  increased  about 
1  per  cent.,  and  the  volume  was  larger  than  that  in  any  year 
previous  to  1898." 

The  following  table,  dealing  entirely  with  wheat,  shows  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  the  various  ports.  It  shows 
that   the  gain   has  been  in  the  I^orth  and   South,  while  the 
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central    territory,  from    New   York    to   the  Gulf,  has  suffered 
greatly : — 


Quantitj. 

Port 

1899. 

1898. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

New  York 

26,830,386 

49,909,168 

ChiWeston  .. 

15,718,400 

11,288,278 

New  Orleans 

11,662,812 

12,795,648 

Boston  and  Charlestown  . . 

11,667,847 

12.288,150 

Montreal    .. 

10,010,184 

8,806,930 

Baltimore  . . 

9,649,270 

18,542,034 

Portland,  Me. 

6,881,827 

3,007,916 

Pluladelphia 

4,018,927 

6,660,284 

St.  John,  N.B 

1,923,797 

969,768 

Newport  News 

603,897 

2,937,312 

Mobile 

884,470 

178,000 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  . . 

148,882 

700,791 

Charleston.. 

90,960 

445,000 

Total 

98,131,159 

127,628,163 

In  rye,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  made  about  equal  advances  %•• 
in  the  percentage  of  their  shares  of  the  total  business — about 
'^  per  cent. — with  New  York  doing  much  the  largest  share  of  the 
total  exports.     The  total  amount  of  trade  in  this  grain  fell  off 
68-74  per  cent,  in  1899. 

ExpoHTS  of  Rye,  1899-98. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

1899. 

1898. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

New  York          

2,745,970 

8,307,944 

Baltimore 

1,262.131 

4,681 ,406 

PhUadelphia 

619,186 

1,460,517 

Boston 

73,306 

245,195 

New  Orleans 

•  • 

234,574 

Newport  News   . . 

•  • 

141,909 

ChklTeston           

•  • 

65,020  • 

Total 

4,700,593 

15,036,665 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  business  and  percentage  Com. 
of  the  whole  in  corn.  Baltimore  from  sixth  place  in  wheat  ship- 
ments holds  the  first  place  in  com.  The  four  leading  corn  ports 
have  changed  but  little  either  in  volume  or  percentage  of  the 
whole  amount  exported,  while  the  total  volume  of  business  is 
practically  the  same  for  the  two  years.  New  York  gained  a  trifle 
lK)th  in  volume  and  in  her  share  of  the  whole. 

(569)  H 
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EXPOBTS  of  Com,  1899-98. 


Ports. 


Baltimore  • .  •  • 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Boston  and  Cliarlestown 

Newport  News   . . 

Montreal . .         .  • 

Ghdveston 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 

Portland,  Me.     . . 

Mobile     .. 

St.  John,  N.B.   . . 

Charleston 

Total 


Quantity. 


1899. 


Bushels. 

46,786,127 

40,429,477 

29,458,344 

21,939,586 

17,337,608 

14,118,703 

13,554,277 

7,049,697 

5,829,612 

2,297,282 

1,617,586 

366,460 

82,000 


1898. 


Bushels. 

45,096,477 

89,632,278 

29,851,346 

20,735,569 

11,542,828 

16,115.875 

19,099,106 

5,565,600 

9,383,326 

999.086 

1,736,254 

467,171 

164,000 


200,866,759         200,888.410 


Gate. 


Philadelphia's  oat  export  business  ranks  second  in  importance 
in  the  American  trade.  Newport  News  mad«  the  largest  per- 
centage of  gain,  rising  from  515  per  cent  oi  the  whole  in  1898  to 
1608  per  cent,  in  1899.  While  Philadelphia  increased  abput 
7  per  cent.,  Portland  increased  3  per  cent,  and  Baltimore  a  slight 
fraction.  Every  other  port  lost  New  York's  decrease  amounting 
to  12*89  per  cent,  the  total  volume  was  2043  per  cent,  less  than 
during  1 898. 

Exports  of  Oats,  1899-98. 


Port«. 

Quantity. 

1899.                    1898. 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Newport  News  . . 
*  Boston  and  Charlestown 
Baltimore 
Portland,  Me.     .. 
Montreal.. 
New  Orleans 
St.  John,  N.B.   •  •         .  •         • . 

Mobile 

Galveston 
Ciiarleston 

Bushels. 

12,943,158 

7,674,487 

7,548,004 

4,583,439 

4,005,107 

3,995,592 

3,894,388 

923,729 

833,255 

201,917 

58,814 

•  • 

Bushels. 

28,864,946 

5,772,574 

3,038,787 

8,324,673 

,       4,859,686 

3,185,901 

6,812,712 

1,662,956 

1,402,049 

4,830 

1,668 

50,000 

Total            ..          .. 

46,661,885 

68,980,732 

\ 
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Silk  Manufacturiiig  in  Peaasyh^ania. 


Totel  number  of  establiahmeiitA  engaged  in 

silk  manufacture  daring  1898 
Spindles — 

Winding  and  doubling 

Spinning  and  twisting 

Diaiding         ••         ••  >•         .« 


Total 
Hand  looms — 
Plain  broad  goods 
Jacquard 
Narrow  goods. . 

Total 
Power  looms — 
Plain  broad  goods 
Jacquard 
Ribbons 
Othei*  narrow  goods  . . 


Tot^l 
Machines — 
Knitting  and  laoe 
Sewing. . 
Braiding 


Total  

Employes — 
Males  over  16  years  of  age  . . 
Females  oTer  16  years  of  age 
Children  between  the  ages  of  18  and  16 

Total 
Aggregate  wages  paid — 
Males  .. 
Females 
Children 


Quantity. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Dollars. 

88 

.. 

179,788 

482,699 

36,886 

699,318 

86 
64 

87 

•  • 

177 

» 

5,234 

1,748 

1,447 

809 

9,238 

268 

201 
2,932 

8,401 

6,441 

1            10,998 

3,926 

'           20,865 

•  • 

Total 


Equivalent  in  sterling 
Ayerage  number  of  weeks  in  operation 

Value  oi  production — 
Tram  and  organzine  . . 

Yams  ..         ..         ..         

Spool  silk,  floss,  &c.  . . 

Bibbons 

Dress  silks,  satins,  plushes,  and  other  broad 

goods  . .  . .  • . 

]^f iscellaneous  products 


Total 


EquiTalent  in  sterling 

Production  of  broad  goods  and  ribbons — 
Broad  goods  . .         . .         .  •         •  • 
Bibbons  •  •  . .  •  •  •  • 

(569) 


61 


Yards. 
18,870,096 
69,632,()22 


2,022,586 

2,371,254 

473,011 


4,866,861 
978,870    4 


Dollars- 

11,223,898 

2,977,1 10 

725,000 

4,327,274 

10,889,464 
2,107,823 


32,250,599 

£  I. 

6,450,119  16 


B   2 
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Silk  Manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania — continued. 


Average  yearly  earnings — 

Males  ..         ..         ..         .-  .•         •• 

Females          . .         . .         . .  . .         .  • 

Children         . .          .  >          . .  • .          •  • 

Average  weekly  earnings — 
Males  .. 

a  emaies          ••                    •*  *•         •• 

Children         . .         . .         . .  .  •         .  • 

Value  of  production  per  employ^  . . 

Belatiye  per  cent,  of  wages  to  value  of 

production  . .          . .          . .  • .          .  • 


R^mfi  OP  Silk  Mantttaotubb  for 
THE  Ybab  1898. 

Total  number  of  establishments  in  operation 

„  spindles 

,y  hand  looms   . . 

„  power  looms . . 

,,  machines       . .  .  •  .  • 

Weeks  in  operation 
Number  of  persons  employed  . . 
Aggregate  wages  paid  . . 


Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 


Value  of  production 


Equivalent  in  sterling 


Number. 


88 

699,818 

177 

9,288 

8,401 

51 

20,865 


Amount. 


Dollars  e. 

871  78 

215  61 

120  48 

7  29 

4  28 

2  36 

1,587  76 


15      0 


4,866,851 

973,370    4 

Dollars. 
32,250,599 

6,450,119  16 


Proposed 
deepening  of 
the  fairway 
channel  in  the 
Delaware 
Biver. 


American 
trade  irith 
Japan. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  have  completed  their  report  for  1899, 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the  channel 
should  be  first  made  where  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  and  most 
immediate  benefit  to  navigation.  The  shoal  in  the  channel,  just 
below  Eeedy  Island,  is  now  the  most  troublesome  obstruction  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  Board  accordingly  recommend 
that  the  expenditure  be  now  authorised  for  the  improvement  of 
that  parb  and  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  bulkhead 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed  basin  for  the  reception 
of  dredged  material.  The  channel  should  be  excavated  to  a  full 
depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  water  with  a  width  as  great  as  can 
be  formed  with  the  funds  available  not  exceeding  600  feet,  and 
so  much  of  the  bulkhead  should  be  constructed  as  is  necessary  to 
form  a  basin  for  the  deposit  of  the  material  so  excavated. 

An  American  business  man,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  Japan, 
gives  some  rather  useful  hints  which  may  be  interesting  to  British 
merchants : — 

"  As  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  it  now  amounts  to  enough 
to  be  well  worthy  of  American  consideration.     It  was  more  than 


w 
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220,000,000  dol.  (44,000,OOOZ.)  last  year,  and  of  this  the  largest 
share  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  States.  We  take,  in  fact, 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  goods  that  Japan  seUs  to  foreigners, 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  been  sending  anything  like  our 
share  in  return.  We  buy  more  of  her  raw  silk  than  any  other 
nation.  Our  exports  of  this  alone  footing  up  to  more  than 
12,000,000  dol.  (2,400,000^.).  we  pay  her  about  3,000,000  dol. 
(600,000^.)  a  year  for  tea,  and  an  equal  amount  for  silk  goods, 
while  we  annually  buy  1,500,000  dol.  (300,000/.)  worth  of  Japanese 
matting. 

''  We  send  300,000  dol.  (60,000/.)  a  year  to  Japan  for  drugs 
and  chemicals,  and  a  large  amount  for  curios,  porcelain,  and  other 
such  things.  We  buy  more  and  more  every  year,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  our  sales  have  largely  increased. 

"  At  present  America  is  gaining  more  rapidly  in  the  Japanese 
market  than  any  other  nation ;  20  years  ago  we  furnished  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  Japanese  imports,  and  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished over  50  per  cent.,  now  we  are  supplying  15  per  cent,  of  all 
that  Japan  buys,  and  England  has  lost  about  half  of  its  trade. 

"  During  the  past  few  years  the  Americans  have  been  sending 
locomotives  and  railroad  machinery  to  Japan,  and  our  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture^  now  amount  to  more  than 
2,500,000  dol.  (500,000/.)  a  year.  We  are  having  an  increased 
trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  mills  being 
run  almost  entirely  to  supply  the  Japanese  markets.  People  are 
becoming  bread-eaters,  as  well  as  rice-eaters,  and  in  the  army 
bread  has  been  lately  introduced  as  one  of  the  rations.  A  great 
deal  of  flour  is  used  as  paste  for  fan-making  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  so  that  the  demand  for  the  American  article  is  six 
times  as  great  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

'*  The  Japanese  are  anxious  that  American  capitalists  should 
come  to  Japan  and  look  over  the  ground  with  a  view  to  uniting 
with  them  in  building  factories  to  capture  the  great  markets  of 
China  as  soon  as  that  Empire  is  opened  up  by  the  Powers. 

"  They  believe  that  such  a  combination  would  be  immensely 
profitable,  and  say  that  the  cheap  labour  and  undoubted  skill  of 
the  Japanese  would  enable  goods  to  be  made  in  Japan  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  United  States." 

A  cheap  telephone  system,  for  use  of  farmers,  is  one  of  the  Wire  Imm* 
new  developments  in  America  worthy  of  notice.     This  line  is  in  tel^p^J^**^ 
use    between   the  cities   of    Anderson,   Pendleton,    and   Ingalls,  *^***"'  . 
Indiana.      It  is   not   an   experiment,  but   it   is   in   active  daily 
operation  with  four   regular   subscribers,  and   it  gives  a  service 
which  is   reported   as    comparing  favourably   with   the   lines  of 
the  regular  companies.     The  line  is  unique,  in  that  it  employs 
as  a  conductor  such  a  common,  everyday  commodity  as  the  top 
wire  of  a   barb-wire    fence,   the    continuity    of   the   line   being 
assured   by   special   devices   at  highway   and  railroad   crossings. 
The   line    is    14   miles   in    length    with    five    stations,    two   at 
Anderson,  two   in  Pendleton,  and  one  at  Ingalls.     The  success 
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01  cms  novel  telephone  line  is  stated  to  l>e  due  largely  to  the 
perfect  insulation.  The  builder  has  used  the  top  strand  of  the 
fence-wire,  which  is  treated  to  a  generous  coating  of  rubber  paint. 
At  the  fence  sections  common  galvanised  wire  is  used  to  continue 
the  circui!:  to  a  connection  with  the  next  fence,  the  same  arrange- 
ment being  carried  out  at  the  railroad  crossings.  In  order  to 
carry  the  line  across  the  road  or  liighway,  the  circuit  is  either 
placed  beneath  an  inverted  trough,  covered  by  the  material  of  the 
road,  or  it  is  carried  overhead  by  means  of  two  poles,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  crossing. 

The  cost  of  this  telephone  outfit  is  extremely  low,  as  tliere  is 
no  expense  for  copper  wires,  and  poles  are  only  needed  at  the 
crossings.  Where  the  number  of  patrons  is  not  too  large  the 
service  is  said  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Local  farmers 
state  that  they  have  used  the  "  Fence  line "  to  converse  with 
friends  eight  miles  distant,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  fence 
posts  were  still  saturated  with  the  morning  dew,  a  condition  under 
which  the  line  is  supposed  to  work  with  least  satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  the  line  has  been  such  a  practical 
success,  that  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  are  organising 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  placing  themselves  in  telephonic 
communication  throughout  the  whole  district.  A  further  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  the  barb-wire  telephone  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Waguer  Glass  Company,  with  offices  at  Anderson,  who  are 
able  to  communicate  daily  with  their  works  at  Ingalls,  13  miles 
distant.  The  cost  in  this  case  is  only  100  dol.  (20/.)  per  year,  and 
there  is  the  added  advantage  that,  having  only  two  other  sub- 
scribers on  that  wire,  the  line  is  almost  edways  available. 
Paper  tOes.  In  my  annual  report  for  1898,  I  stated  that  there  was  a  firm 

in  the  United  States  who  were  turning  out  large  quantities  of 
paper  tiles  for  roofing  purposes,  but  I  was,  unfortunately,  not  in  a 
position  to  give  the  process  of  manufacture. 

I  have  now  received  the  following  from  the  National  Papier 
Mach^  Works  at  Milwaukee : — 

"  The  tile  that  we  are  manufacturing  at  present  is  a  very  big 
contract  we  are  fulfilling  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  the 
shape  of  Spanish  roofing.  These  tiles  are  only  intended  for  the 
special  purpose  for  about  18  months.  The  tile  would  last  just  as 
long  as  an  ordinary  tar-roofing  would  last  but  no  longer.  You 
can  get  any  architectural  eflfect  from  our  tile,  but  the  saving  from 
the  ordinary  tar  and  gravel  roofing  would  be  in  the  weight  and  in 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  placed  on  the  roof. 

"  We  make  large  papier  mach6  booths  that  could  be  used  out 
of  doors  for  a  few  months,  but  they  would  not  be  serviceable 
articles  to  stand  a  tropical  rainy  season." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tiles  mentioned  in  my  former  report, 
and  made  by  the  National  Papier  Mach(5  Works,  are  intended  for 
temporary  use  only,  and  evidently  could  not  be  used  to  take  the 
The  uses  of     place  of  the  present  methods  of  roofing. 

**'^^'?*®  The  following  is  a  list  of  products  that  have  already  been 

from  com-  ^    made  on  a  commercial  scale  from  the  stalk  of  the  maize  : — 

stalks. 
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1.  Cellulose  for  packing  cofferdams  of  battleships. 

2.  Pyroxylin  varnish,  a  liquid  form  of  cellulose,  the  uses  of 
which  are  practically  unlimited. 

3.  Cellulose  used  for  nitrating  purposes  for  making  smokeless 
powder  and  other  high  explosives. 

4.  Cellulose  for  packing,  it  being  the  most  perfect  non- 
conductor known  against  heat  of  electricity  and  for  protection 
against  concussion. 

5.  Paper  pulp  and  various  forms  of  paper  made  therefrom, 
both  alone  and  mixed  with  other  grades  of  paper  stuff. 

6.  Stock  food  made  from  the  fine  ground  outer  shells  or  shives 
of  cornstalks,  also  from  the  nodes  or  joints.  The  leaves  and  tassels 
also  furnish  a  shredded  or  baled  fpdder. 

7.  Mixed  feeds  for  stock  containing  fine  ground  shells  or 
shives  as  a  base,  and  in  addition  thereto  various  idtrogenous  and 
concentrated  food  substances,  or  blood,  molasses,  pulp,*  apple 
pomace,  and  other  by-products. 

8.  Poultry  foods,  two  types,  namely : — 

Type  1.  Containing  a  dominant  nitrogenous  factor  for  laying 
hens. 

Type  2.  Containing  a  dominant  carbo-hydrate  factor  for 
fattening  purposes. 

This  is  a  list  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  cornstalk  products, 
but  each  class  may  be  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  purposes. 

In  general  appearance  the  gas  rock-drill  closely  resembles  Ghi»  rock 
the  ordinary  form  of  steam  and  air-drills  now  in  use,  and  the  drill, 
general  character  of  the  machine  is  the  same,  the  radical  differ- 
ence being  in  the  motive  force.  In  fact,  it  is  the  ordinary  drill 
fitted  with  an  internal  combustion  or  gas  engine.  Except 
for  the  flywheel,  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  a  gas  engine  was 
concealed  in  the  machine. 

The  gas  engine  is  of  the  four  cycle  type  for  the  larger  and 
usual  sizes,  and  the  two  cycle  type  for  the  smallest  sizes. 
Patents  are  pending  for  a  double  action  engine,  which  can  be 
used  where  desirable,  and  it  is  also  intended  to  apply  the 
engine  to  diamond  drills.  While  the  gas  engine  differs  but 
little  from  others  of  the  four  cycle  type,  it  has  an  electric 
spark  igniter,  worked  by  a  rod  and  cam,  which  is  absolutely 
positive,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  easily  accessible  for 
cleaning.  By  simply  removing  a  single  plate  the  igniter  can 
be  exposed. 

In  the  newer  models  the  sparking  rod  can  be  done  away  with, 
and  sparking  done  by  means  of  a  small  trigger  attached  to  the 
piston,  reducing  still  further  the  number  of  wearing  parts.  All 
valves  are  of  simplest  construction  and  are  worked  by  rods,  moved 
by  cams,  and  are  consequently  of  positive  action.  The  fuel  used 
is  preferably  gasoline,  as  being  cheapest  and  best,  but  the  machine 
can  be  adapted  to  use  any  form  of  petroleum,  producer  gas,  or 
ordinary  coal  gas. 

The  oil  supply  is  held  in  a  small  can  connected  to  the  drill  by 
a   universnl  joint,  which   will   always    maintain    the   can   in   a 
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horizontal  condition,  no  matter  whether  the  drill  is  pointed  up  or 
down.  There  is  but  one  air  valve,  which  is  so  designed  as  to 
admit  just  the  proper  proportion  of  air  for  the  given  fuel.  The 
proportion  is  determined  for  each  machine,  and  when  once  fixed, 
requires  no  further  adjustment.  Any  ordinary  labourer  can 
operate  the  valve.  The  air  valve  also  regulates  the  speed  of 
the  drill,  it  is  the  throttle  valve,  as  it  were,  and  is  so  placed 
near  the  feed  crank  that  onlv  one  man  is  required  to  operate  the 
drill. 

The  combustion  chamber  is  of  easy  access,  thus  facilitating 
cleaning  when  necessary.  A  water  jacket  surrounds  the  combus- 
tion chamber,  a  tube  provided  through  which  the  operator  feeds 
a  cupful  of  water  occasionally.  Less  than  a  gallon  of  water  a  day 
is  required  for  this  purpose,  ^he  water  jacket  can  be  omitted 
and  a  simple  radiating  jacket  substituted  if  so  desired,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  feeding  water  to  the  machine. 

In  what  is  considered  the  best  type  of  this  machinery  a  double 
yoke  is  fitted  through  the  middle  of  the  piston  and  connects  with 
a  shaft,  carrying  the  fly-wheel  and  cams  operating  the  igniter  and 
valves.  In  the  newest  designs  a  single  yoke  is  used.  The  valve 
cams  are  placed  on  the  same  side  as  the  fly-wheel,  simplifying 
construction,  and  air  chambers  are  provided  inside  the  piston, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  compensating  air  cylinder,  and  reducing 
the  length  of  the  drill  one- third.  These  air  chambers  and  the 
compensating  air  cylinders  provide  a  cushion  of  air,  which  relieves 
the  machine  of  all  shock.  In  the  best  air  or  steam  drills,  one  of 
the  points  of  superiority  claimed  is  that  the  drill  strikes  an  un- 
cushioned  blow,  and  the  fact  that  air  cushions  are  provided  in 
the  gas  rock-drill  might  be  deemed  a  point  against  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gas  rock-drill  with  its  air  cushion,  strikes 
a  much  harder  blow  than  an  aii  drill  of  same  size,  and  it  more- 
over has  this  advantage,  that  th*.  pi^t^n  can  never  strike  the 
cylinder  head.  Most  air  drills  are  provided  with  bufiers  of  some 
sort  of  leather,  rubber  or  steel  springs,  so  that  if  the  attendant 
neglects  to  feed  the  drill  into  the  rock,  and  the  piston  strikes  the 
cylinder  head,  the  chance  of  breaking  the  machine  is  lessened. 
It  is  admittedly  unsafe  to  let  this  happen.  The  gas  rock-drill 
can  be  operated  with  no  resistance  at  the  point  of  the  drill  with- 
out damaging  the  machine  in  the  least.  The  gas  rock-drill  has 
in  common  with  the  best  make  of  air  drills  a  solid  chuck  and  a 
solid  bar  fastened  directly  to  the  piston,  thus  delivering  the  full 
force  of  the  explosion  to  the  rock.  A  pawl  and  ratchet  working 
in  a  rifle  bar  gives  the  necessary  rotation  to  the  drill  steel. 

The  whole  of  the  drill  with  gas  eijgine  and  valve  rods  is 
encased  in  a  suitable  steel  armour  or  jacket  of  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  working  parts  from  I'alls  or  flying 
rock.  The  drill  can  be  thrown  to  the  ground  without  injury. 
In  fact,  the  construction  is  such  that  it  will  withstand  much 
rougher  handling  than  the  ordinary  drills. 

The  shell  slide  and  feeding  device  do  not  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  air  drills,  and  the  whole  machine  can  be  mounted  on  any 
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make  of  tripod,  but  one  bolt  being  required  to  make  the  connec- 
tion. The  drill  can  be  used  in  any  position,  drilling  a  hole  equally 
well  up  or  down,  or  at  any  angle  desired.  It  can  be  used  where 
air  and  steam  drills  are  used,  and  what  is  of  the  most  importance 
in  many  places  where  the  air  or  steam  drill  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage. 

The  fly-wheel  and  oil-can  can  be  detached  and  applied  quickly 
by  an  ordinary  labourer,  and  the  machine  made  ready  for  drilling 
operations.  The  number  of  parts  requiring  lubrication  are  not 
any  greater  than  in  best  forms  of  air  drills.  The  drill  can  be 
run  at  any  desired  spread,  the  force  of  the  blow  being  estimated 
at  800  lbs. 

The  electric  current  for  the  igniter  can  be  supplied  by  any 
ordinary  cell  battery.  The  same  battery  used  for  firing  the  blasts 
can  be  used  to  supply  the  current  for  the  igniter. 

For  small  operations,  such  as  for  instance  blasting  rock  in 
trenches  or  cellar  excavations,  where  the  amount  of  work  is  small, 
and  where  the  first  cost  in  time  and  money  for  an  air  or  steam 
'Iriven  drill  plant  would  be  prohibitive,  the  gjts  rock-drill  can, 
it  is  claimed,  be  most  advantageously  used.  It  can  be  put  into 
place  in  a  moment,  all  ready  to  operate,  a  few  cents  worth  of 
«»asoline  being  all  the  fuel  required  for  a  day,  and  one  man  can 
work  the  drill  without  any  assistance.  For  prospecting,  the  gas 
rock-drill  is  an  ideal  machine,  as  the  whole  outfit,  drill,  fuel  and 
all,  can  be  packed  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 

It  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  for  mining  operations  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  particularly  in  those  regions  where  coal  or  wood 
and  water  are  expensive  to  obtain.  No  buildings  are  required  to 
house  the  gas  drill  plant,  no  troublesome  air  or  steam  pipe  lines 
most  be  laid  and  maintained.  In  quarry  and  mining  work,  the 
pipe  line  and  fittings  are  a  large  item  of  expense,  and  the  necessity 
of  detaching  the  machine  and  adding  new  pipe  lines  every  time 
the  drill  is  moved,  as  the  work  progresses,  means  a  great  loss  in 
time.     In  the  gas  rock-drill  all  this  is  done  away  with. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  inventions  is  a  Diih-waahing 
power-driven  dish- washing  machine  designed  for  use  in  hotels  niachine. 
and  restaurants.  This  machine  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  water 
reservoir  and  a  cover  hinged  or  hooked  on  the  reservoir.  Within 
the  water  reservoir  two  carrier  frames  are  mounted,  the  one 
rotating  with  the  other.  The  outer  carrier  frame  is  provided  with 
spring-pressed  clips  shaped  to  receive  and  hold  a  dish  firmly  ;  the 
inner  carrier-frame  is  provided  with  brushes,  which  pass  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dishes  held  in  the  clips,  the  outer  surface 
being  cleansed  by  brushes  mounted  in  the  reservoir.  The  two 
carrier  frames  are  so  mounted  and  connected  by  gearing  that  the 
inner  brush-carrying  frame  rotates  at  a  speed  many  times  that 
of  the  outer  dish-carrying  frame.  In  the  cover  of  the  machine 
two  openings  are  formed,  an  upper  feed  opening  and  a  lower 
tlischarge  opening.  As  the  dishes  are  placed  in  the  feed  opening, 
the  clips  are  automatically  opened  by  spreaders  mounted  in  the 
cover  to  receive  the  dishes ;  the  dishes  in  rotating  are  thoroughly 
(5G9)  C 
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brushed  and  washed,  as  they  reach  the  discharge  opening  another 
spreader  opens  the  clips,  thus  releasing  the  dishes  and  enabling 
them  to  glide  out  upon  the  table.  The  water  reservoir  can  be 
heated  in  any  desired  manner.  The  inventors  claim  a  speed  of 
more  than  one  dish  per  second  for  their  power  driven  machina 
Scrubbing  A  new  scrubbing  machine  has  recently  attracted  considerable 

maohine.  attention  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  novelty 
of  construction  and  the  excellency  of  its  work.  The  machine 
comprises  a  frame  carried  upon  a  pair  of  rubber  tired  drive 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  through  a  central  sprocket 
chain  to  a  horizontal  shaft.  This  shaft  has  a  pair  of  bevel  gear 
wheels  which  mesh  with  similar  gear  wheels  arranged  upon  the 
upper  ends  of  two  vertical  shafts.  The  lower  ends  of  the  vertical 
shafts  carry  a  number  of  brushes,  which  are  adjustable  and  arc 
held  at  the  required  pressure  to  the  floor  by  suitable  weights. 
The  machine  is  exceedingly  practical  and  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment, as  it  scrubs  the  floor  thoroughly  and  works  as  well  close 
to  the  base-board  of  the  floor  a^s  in  any  other  position.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  splash,  and  being  easily  worked  is  a  great 
time  and  labour  saver.  As  an  evidence  of  the  merit  in  which  it 
is  held,  it  is  now  being  used  at  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  Washington,  and  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  in 
scrubbing  the  floors  of  the  great  corridors  of  that  building. 
Lathe  for  The  fact  that  American  made  furniture  is  finding  buyers  in 

tuming  table  the  United  Kingdom,  should  lead  special  interest  to  the  following 
®^'  description  of  a  patent  variety  lathe,  designed  for  turning  table 

legp.,  stair  balustrades,  piano  stools  and  other  parts  of  furniture. 
The  machine  in  question  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  frame  is  a  trunk  casting,  cored  out,  making  it  exceed- 
ingly stiff  and  strong  without  unnecessary  weight.  The  machine 
is  built  in  seven  different  sizes  to  turn  material  up  to  the  follow- 
ing extreme  lengths :  24,  32,  38,  42,  48,  52,  and  58  inches.  It 
will,  however,  turn  anything  shorter  than  the  lengths  given. 

"  The  spindle  is  made  of  forged  steel  running  in  babbitt  metal 
bearings  made  in  halves  and  provided  with  self -lubricating  oil 
cellars  and  cups. 

"  The  cutter-heads  each  carry  three  knives  with  their  cutting 
edges  shaped  to  suit  the  style  of  work  desired  to  be  turned.  It 
requires  different  heads  and  knives  for  different  styles  of  work, 
but  with  any  one  set  of  heads  and  knives  the  machine  can  be 
adjusted  by  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  cam  for  turning  the  same 
shape  of  heads  in  round,  oval,  hexagon,  octagon  and  square,  with- 
out any  change  whatever  in  the  cutters.  A  moment's  time  is 
recjuired  to  change  the  machine  from  any  one  of  the  shapes 
specified. 

"The  table  is  worked  by  a  convenient  hand-lever;  it  slides  upon 
planed  V-shaped  ways  and  is  gibbed  to  the  frame.  The  table  is 
provided  with  adjusting  screws  at  each  end  for  regidating  the 
diameter  of  turning.  The  head  stock  contains  a  spur  centre 
rotated  by  a  belt  from  the  centre-head  spindle  to  a  sub-counter, 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  machine,  thence  to  movable  tight  and 
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loose  pulleys.  The  table  is  so  arranged  that  the  belt  for  driving 
the  feed  is  automatically  shifted  as  the  table  is  moved  in  and  out 
rotating  the  material  to  be  turned  as  it  advances  towards  the 
cylinder  and  stopping  it  automatically  when  the  table  is  moved 
back  to  the  proper  position  to  remove  the  turned  object  from  the 
centres  after  the  turning  is  performed. 

"  This  machine  works  quickly  and  simply.  The  material 
to  be  turaed  is  placed  between  the  centres  in  its  rough  state, 
with  square  comers  if  desired,  and  moved  to  the  cutter-heads, 
by 'the  hand-lever,  when  it  is  reduced  to  its  proper  diameter 
and  shape  in  its  entire  length  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  the 
knives  kept  in  proper  order  the  work  is  turned  smoothly  so  that 
no  polishing  is  required.  Sharp  corners,  small  curves  and  fine 
beads  can  be  cut  without  breaking  down  or  lifting  the  fibre. 

"  The  capacity  of  this  machine  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
style  of  work,  varying  from  1,000  to  3,000  pieces  per  day.  Eound, 
oval,  oblong,  square,  hexagon,  or  octagon  shapes  can  be  turned  with 
equal  success. 

Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  candle  moulding  machinery  is  the  pro-  Candle- 
duction  of  one  firm  in  the  United  States  and  a  few  particulars  ^^^ 
concerning  a  new  240  mould  candle  machine  recently  produced  by        ^^' 
that  firm  may  be  of  interest  to  British  manufacturers. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  the  difference  in  construction 
between  the  new  patent  and  the  older  machines  which  were  of  less 
capacity. 

The  development  was  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  machines  of  greater  capabilities  together  with  the 
introduction  of  new  materials  for  candle-making. 

Tallow,  for  instance,  is  stated  to  be  easy  upon  a  machine,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  paraffin  is  severe,  and  where  a  machine  of  26 
moulds  was  formerly  deemed  of  sufficient  capacity,  the  demand  of 
to-day  is  for  a  240  mould  machine  for  ordinary  sizes,  and  for  a  360 
mould  for  smaller  sizes. 

240  mould  seem  to  be  about  the  natural  limit  of  a  machine  for 
casting  candles  in  most  general  use,  viz.,  from  14  to  four  to  the 
lb ,  and  360  mould  for  smaller  candles  such  as  Christmas  or 
toy  candles  not  over  7  inches  long  and  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  improvements  in  the  modern  machine  are  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  L-formed  leg  by  which  greater  rigidity  is  secured, 
of  stronger  gearing  and  friction  rollers,  of  a  more  substantial 
lower  rack  or  platen,  therefore  walking  and  sagging  is  prevented, 
of  a  better  construction  of  pistons,  of  a  patented  tray  by  which 
space  is  economised,  of  patented  upper  racks  and  overflow  and 
gauges  whereby  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  increased. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  stout  iron  frame  supporting  a 
metallic  box  or  chest  containing  vertical  candle  moulds  whose  upper 
ends  open  directly  into  a  pair  of  horizontal  channels  into  which 
the  melted  stock  is  poured.  These  moulds  are  traversed  by  tubular 
pistons  attached  to  a  common  follower  which  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  racks,  the  power  being  applied  at  the  crank.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  pistons  are  conical  to  impart  the  usual  tapering  tip  to  the 
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candles,  and  eafjh  piston  has  a  wick  passed  up  through  it,  the 
various  wicks  being  wound  upon  spools  or  bobbins  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  machine. 

The  moulded  candles  are  clamped  in  removable  racks.  The 
wicks  are  first  passed  up  through  the  tubular  pistons,  thence 
through  the  moulds  and  finally  secured  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
latter,  after  which  the  follower  is  either  raised  or  lowered  by 
turning  the  crank  so  as  to  produce  candles  of  the  desired  length, 
the  follower  being  retained  in  the  required  position  by  properly 
adjusted  gauges  or  stops. 

The  melted  stock  is  now  poured  into  the  channels  of  the  box 
and  runs  directly  into  the  open  upper  ends  of  the  moulds,  the  latter  I 

being  made  warm  by  the  admission  of  steam  or  hot  water  to  the  J 

interior  of  the  box.  The  stop  sends  the  moulds  until  it  is 
arrested  by  the  conical  recesses  in  the  heads  of  the  pistons,  and 
when  all  the  moulds  are  filled  the  supply  of  steam  or  water  is 
admitted  to  the  chest  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  candles,  which 
operation  usually  takes  about  20  minutes.  The  candles  having  thus 
been  cooled  and  hardened,  the  surplus  stock  is  speedily  cut  away 
from  the  channels  so  as  to  leave  each  candle  at  liberty  to  be  raised 
out  of  the  mould,  but  before  doing  so  the  racks  are  placed  in 
position  upon  the  chest.  These  racks  are  furnished  with  horizontal 
boards  having  circular  holes  in  them  which  holes  are  accurately  in 
line  with  the  moulds,  and  are  sufficiently  large  in  diameter  to 
admit  the  candles  freely.  These  precautions  having  been  taken, 
the  operator  turns  the  crank  in  such  a  manner  8ts  to  elevate  the 
follower  and  the  pistons  attached  tliereto,  the  result  being  to  force 
the  candles  out  of  the  moulds  and  drive  them  into  the  racks.  Each 
rack  has  a  slide  which  is  shifted  longitudinally  a  slight  distance  by 
a  cam-lever,  so  as  to  lock  or  clamp  the  candles  therein,  the  wick 
extending  uninterruptedly  from  the  moulds  down  to  the  spools. 
The  moulded  candles  being  thus  locked  in  position,  the  follower  is 
lowered  until  it  again  rests  upon  the  stop,  when  the  above  described 
operations  are  repeated.  Sufficient  room  is  left  at  one  end  of  the 
racks  to  allow  the  pouring  of  the  melted  stock  into  the  channels. 
Before  the  second  run  of  the  candles  is  cooled,  the  wicks  of  the 
first  run  are  cut  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  horizontally  beneath  the 
racks,  and  the  charged  racks  are  removed  from  the  box,  emptied 
of  the  candles,  and  then  returned  to  receive  the  second  run  as 
soon  as  they  are  hardened  and  elevated  in  the  manner  just 
described.  During  the  cooling  process  the  water  admitted  into 
the  chest  finds  its  way  out  through  numerous  orifices  opening  into 
the  overflow  troughs,  which  are  fitted  with  waste-pipes  for 
carrying  it  away. 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  GommieTce  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Year 

1899 

By  Mb.  Consul  Powell. 

(EeceiTed  at  Foreign  Office,  April  30,  1900.) 

During  the   year    1899  thp  total    nnmber  of  British  ships  Britiah 
that  entered  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (including  the  West  Indian  ehipping. 
trade)  amounted  to  707  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  1,261,350  tons, 
against,  in  1898,  768  vessels  with  the  tonnage  of  1,327,615  tons, 
showing  a  decrease  of  61  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  66,265  tons. 

The  cause  of  this  decrease  may  have  been  attributable  to 
various  causes,  but  the  chief  one  is  undoubtedly  the  large  increase 
of  vessels  under  the  Norwegian  flag  employed  in  the  West  Indian 
fruit  trade.  On  making  enquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  the  employment 
of  Norwegian  in  preference  to  British  vessels,  I  am  informed  that 
the  reason  is  that  when  a  British  vessel  has  become  too  old  and 
consequently  too  expensive  owing  to  the  increased  insurance  for  a 
British  owner  to  hold,  the  Norwegians  will  buy  and  nm  her 
to  advantage. 

The  expense  of  running  such  a  vessel  under  the  Norwegian 
flag  is  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  under  the  British  nag. 
The  rate  of  insurance  on  a  British  ship  amounts  at  times  to 
as  much  as  24  per  cent,  of  her  value,  or  in  the  case  of  an  old 
compound  engine  boat  it  may  be  impossible  to  get  any  insurance 
at  all,  whereas  under  Norwegian  insurance,  which  is  generally 
placed  in  clubs,  the  same  ship  would  probably  be  insured  at  a 
rate  of  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  vessel  More- 
over, the  expenses  in  wages  and  victualling  is  30  to  40  per  cent, 
less  than  in  a  British  ship. 
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Non-British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  duriag  the 

Year  1899. 


Number  of  TeeieU. 

Flmg. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

AmorioMi            •  •          •  •          .  • 

84 

6 

Austro-Hungarian 

•  • 

3 

Belgian   .. 

« * 

61 

Danish    .. 

•  • 

23 

Dutch 

0 

13 

Fren>ch    .. 

6 

5 

(3-erman  .. 

28 

68 

Italian     .. 

22 

1 

Norwegian         ..          ..         .. 

10 

103 

Portuffuese 
Spanish   .. 

6 

•  • 

3 

Swedish  ..         •• 

•  • 

4 

Total 

169 

275 

Importa 


The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
rfdiing  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899,  was — 


Value. 

Free 

Dutiable 

Dollars. 
14,693,981 
33,647,035 

Total           

Equiv.  in  sterling  . .         •  • 

46,241,016 

£         «. 

9,646,208    4 

Of  this  amount,  3,890,214  doL  (778,042i  16«.)  was  carried  in 
American  vessels,  and  44,350,802  doL  (8,870,160/.  8a.)  was  carried 
in  foreign  vessels. 

'  Hie  Value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  fixxm 
the  British  Emp&e  was — 


PHILAIXSLPHIA. 


Country. 

Value. 

Total. 

JTree* 

Dutiable. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

£         «. 

England 

2,998,555 

5,980.866 

8,979,421 

1,795,884    4 

Sootlaiid 

170,858 

1,809,854 

1,480,7(12. 

296,142    8 

Ireland         •  • 

2,158 

250,189 

252,»^ 

50,469    8 

BritUh  Honduras    . . 

8,500 

3 

3,60a  i 

700  12 

KoTa  Scotia . . 

80A48 

87,24j: 

67,895 

18,479    0 

Ontario         . .         •  • 

•  • 

865 

86& 

173    0 

Kewfbundland'        •  • 

74.406 

79,744 

154,150 

80,880    0 

Britisli  West  Indies.. 

831,690 

450,215 

1,281,905 

256,381    0 

British  East  Indies  • . 

2,641,280 

1,238,081 

8,874,311 

774,862    4 

Hong-Kong  ..         •• 

1,820 

10,878 

12,698 

2,539  12 

Australasia  •  •         •  • 

8,852 

280,837 

289,189 

67,837  16 

British  Possessions  in 

Afnca       . .         •  • 

110,725 

•  • 

110,725 

22,145    0 

Total.. 

6,873,492 

9,638,729 

16,507,221 

3,301,444    4 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Philadelphia  for  the  calendar  imports, 
year    1899    was    48,241,016    doL,    and    the    total    of    exports  foreign  trade 
67,044,250  doL     The  value  of  exports  for   1899  was  greater  by  J^j^^elphia 
7,651,996  dol.  than  those  of  the  year  before.     The  total  value  of 
exports  for  1899  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port.     The 
following  comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  is  of  interest : — 


Value. 

Articles. 

. 

1898. 

1899. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Cattle 

1,169,090 

1,356,790 

Com 

11,300,625 

11,829,697 

Oats        

1,772,103 

2,343,376 

Wheat 

4,757,696 

8,114,549 

Flour       

6,597,745 

8,394,451 

Locomotiyes 

1,718,817 

1,111,120 

Crude  petroleum 

2,242,611 

2,202,986 

Lubricating  oils..         ..         •• 

1,039,355 

1,074,164 

Bacon 

1,617,418 

2,282,872 

Sams      ••          ..         ••          •• 

1,472,001 

1,360,687 

Lard 

2,264,567 

1,992,039 

Befined  petroleum 

8,381,043 

12,174,849 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  is  as 
follows : — 
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Articles. 

Value. 

1898. 

1899. 

Goatskins           

Manganese  are  • »         .  •         •  • 

BurlapB 

Beet  sugar,  U.  16  D.  S. 

Cane  sagar,          „                   .  • 

Wool 

Dollars. 

512,546 

2,485,626 

480,535 

1,151,048 

3,622,156 

10,639,711 

1,472,738 

Dollars. 

798,469 

3,532,337 

665,061 

960,262 

4,768,512 

12,570,867 

1,9(53,419 
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The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  Exporti, 
during  the  year  1899  was  67,044,250  doL  (13,408,850/.) ;  of  this 
amount,  471,853  doL  (94,370Z.  12s.)  was  carried  in  American 
vessels  and  66,572,397  doL  (13,314,479£  85.)  was  carried  in 
foreign  vessels,  out  of  which  total  the  following  amoimts  were 
sent  to  the  British  Empire : — 


Countrj. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

England 

Scotland  ••         ••         •• 

Ireland    .. 

Bermuda 

Nora  Scotia        

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies      •  • 

„      Africa    .. 

„      East  Indies 

„      Guiana 

Gibraltar 

DoUars. 

25,131,149 

4,065,548 

1,700,172 

7,269 

246,363 

63,349 

53,067 

1,504 

196,165 

5,263 

11,917 

£         *. 

5,026,229  16 

813,108  12 

340,084    8 

1,451  16 

49,272  13 

12,669  16 

10,611     8 

800  16 

39,233    0 

1,056  12 

2,383    8 

Total 

81,481,761 

6,296,352    4 

Since  the  boom  in  the  iron  trade  in  1879-80  there  has  not  Iron  And 
been  such  activity  exhibited  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  as  during  "^^^ 
the  year  1899.     The  prosperity  in  the  iron  trade  commenced  in 
1898  when  a  strong  demand  for  nearly  all  kinds   of  iron  and 
steel  products  started,  which  was  suflScient  to  keep  the  principal 
mills  steadily  employed  throughout  the  year. 

This  improvement  in  the  home  business,  together  with  the 
remarkable  export  business  which  has  steadily  been  increasing,  so 
overwhelmed  the  mills  with  work  that  it  became  no  longer  a 
question  of  prices,  but  where  to  find  anyone  who  had  anything  to 
sell  for  reasonable  early  delivery.  At  the  beginning  of  1899 
Bessemer  pig-iron  was  selling  at  10  doL  50  c  (2/.  2s.)  to 
10  dol.  75  c.  (2/.  3s.)  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  at  Pittsburg,  and  kept 
steadily  advancing,  until  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  prices 
had  risen  to  13  dol.  50  c.  (2/.  14«.)  delivered  in  Kttsburg,  and  any- 
one who  wanted  a  large  quantity  would  have  to  pay  14  doL 
{28.  I65.) ;  speculative  dealers  in  lots  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  of  5,000 
tons  and  over  demanded  15  doL  (31.)  as  their  price  delivered  in 
Pittsburg,  and  refused  to  receive  offers  at  lower  figurea 

In  spite  of  this  unparalleled  advance  of  prices  there  was  an 
actual  scarcity  of  pig-iron,  and  furnaces  that  had  been  idle  for 
years  were  repaired  and  got  ready  to  start  work.  In  the  Pittsburg 
district,  which  turns  out  about  60,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week, 
every  furnace  that  could  be  worked  was  in  blast  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  leading  producers,  can  make,  with 
their  4  furnaces  at  Duquesne,  9  at  Bessemer,  2  at  Bankin,  2  at 
Pittsburg,  or  17  in  all,  about  2,200,000  tons  a  year,  equal  to  about 
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one-fifth  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  The  total  output 
of  the  United  States  is  over  1,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  a  month, 
and  notwithstanding  this  tremendous  output,  the  largest  on  record, 
an  actual  shortage  developed. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  liave  received  from 
the  manufacturers  complete  statistics  of  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  in  1899.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  in  1899  was  18,620,703  gross  tons,  against 
11,773,934  tons  m  1898,  an  increase  of  1,846,769  tons,  or  nearly 
16  per  cent. 

Large  as  the  increase  in  1899  was  it  has  been  considerably 
exceeded  in  two  former  years.  In  1898  the  output  was 
2,121,254  tons  more  than  in  1897,  and  in  1895  the  output  was 
2,788,920  tons  more  than  in  1894.  The  following  table  gives 
the  total  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
21  years : — 


Year. 

Aniouiit. 

a 

Gross  tona. 

1879 

•                    •  •                    •  • 

•     • 

2,741,853 

1880 

•     • 

3,835,191 

1881 

•     • 

4,144,25-1 

1882 

4,(>23,323 

lS8;i 

4,51)*., 51u 

18S4 

) 

4,()i!7.8t;^ 

1885 

•  -   ' 

4.044,5kJti 

1886 

1 

5.083,329 

1887 

6,4l7,Ud 

1888 

6,48I),73S 

18S<i 

7,003,042 

1890 

9,202,703 

ISOl 

8,279,870 

1892 

9,157.000 

lh93 

*     » 

7.124,r.n:i 

1801 

6,r)57.3vh 

1895 

9,140.3US 

is9i; 

8,H2:i.l27 

1S97 

9,652,080 

189^ 

•                    •  •                    •  • 

11.773.9M4 

it^yu 

V                                          •      •                                          -      • 

13,620,703 

The  production  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  in  1899  was  8,202,778 
tons,  against  7,337,384  tons  in  1898.  The  production  of  basic  pig- 
iron  made  with  coke  alone  or  mixed  anthracite  coal  and  coke  in 
1899  was  985,033  tons,  against  785,444  tons  in  1898. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferrorijanganese  in  1899 
was  219,768  tons,  against  213,769  tons  in  1898. 
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The  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  1899  was  284,766  tons 
against  296,750  tons  in  1898.  The  whole  namber  of  furnaces  in 
blast  on  December  31,  1899,  was  289,  against  240  on  June  30, 
1899,  and  202  on  September  30,  1898. 

Table  of  aU  kinds  of  Pig-iron  produced  from  1896-99. 


States. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899.      . 

■ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ma08ftohu«etts . 

1,878 

3,284 

3,661 

2,476 

Connecticut 

10,187 

8,336 

6,336 

10,129 

New  York 

206,075 

243,804 

228,011 

264,346 

New  Jertey 

59,163 

95,696 

100,681 

]  27,598 

Pennsylyania    • 

4,024,166 

4,631,634 

5,637,832 

0,658,878 

Marylknd 

79,472 

193,702 

190.974 

23  k477 

Virginia 

386,277 

307,610 

283,274 

365,491 

North  Carolinft. 
G^eorgia .  • 

'  }      17,744 

17,092 

18,762 

17,885 

Alabama          • 

922,170 

947,831 

1,038,676 

1,068,905 

Texas     .. 

1,221 

6,176 

6,178 

5,808 

West  Virginia  • 

108,569 

132,907 

192,699 

187,858 

Kentucky 

70,6fiO 

35,899 

100,724 

119,019 

Tennessee         • 

248,338 

272,130 

263,439 

346,166 

Ohio      ••         • 

1,196,826 

1,372,889 

1,986,868 

2,378,212 

niinois  ..         • 

925,289 

1,117,239 

1,865,898 

1.442,012 

Michigan          • 

149,511 

132,578 

147,640 

184^443 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota        • 

1    158,484 

108,909 

172,781 

208,176 

Missouri 
Colorado           • 

12,548 
46,104 

28,883 
6,582 

\    141,010 

188,880 

Total     • 

•         •  • 

8,628,127 

9,652,680 

11,773,934 

13,620,708 
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Among  the  chief  items  going  to  make  up  the  total  for  1899, 
and  the  value  to  which  they  were  exported  during  that  year  com- 
palred  with  1898,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Pig-iron 

Steel  rails   . . 
To  Asia  and  Oceania 
Mexico    .. 

British  North  America. . 
Europe  ..  ..  •• 
Africa  ••  ..  •• 
Japan      

Wire-rods,  steel     .  • 

Steel  sheets  and  plates     . . 

Structural  iron  and  steel .  • 

Wire  •  •         •  •         •  • 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  electrical 

„  metal  working 

Pumps  and  machinery 

Sewing  machines 

Locomotires 

Typewriters 

Wire-nails  .. 

Pipes  and  fittings 


Value. 


1898. 


Dollars. 

2.702,551 

5,888,464 

585,142 

711,176 

1,982,370 

642,658 

840,906 

1,041,813 

.390. 14i 

787,245 

1,236.451 

3.036.818 

6,945,221 

2,523,64  Ir 

5,741,750 

2,3CH),811 

3,062,471 

5.190J82 

2,077.2."v> 

674,909 

4,595,451 


is:>.i. 


Dollars. 

8,282,241 

6,122,382 

1,962,284 

4i^,700 

1,990,822 

463,857 

6«8.202 

164,286 

62^466 

1,690,510 

2,059.289 

5.526,930 

8,943,530 

3,143,336 

6,810,924 

3,016,645 

4,103,828 

4.7«7.8.)0 

2776.af^3 

1,667,976 

6,763,396 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  durin*^  the  Years  1897-99. 


Month. 

Value. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

January 

4,591,054 

5,511,639 

7,347,042 

February 

4,382,831 

5,405,321 

6,718,776 

March 

5,769,368 

7,074,437 

8,833,622 

April 

5.013,939 

6,308,966 

9,039,131 

Mav 

5,622.059 

7,tX)0.864 

8,601,114 

June       ..          ..         •« 

5,310,697 

7,132,498 

8,842,091 

July       

4,918,107 

7,012,977 

8,286,466 

August  .. 

5,049,865 

7,452,522 

10,317,447 

September         •  • 

4,935,464 

7,065,683 

8,559,368 

October  .. 

6,664,936 

7,299,895 

9,593,453 

November         • . 

5,492,754 

7,431,553 

9,292,340 

December 

5,879,384 

1 

8,049,389 

10,230,500 

Beriaed  totals  . . 

'       62,737,250 

82.771,550 

105,689,645 
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Output  of  Iron  and  Steel,  1899-98. 


Artidei. 

Tear. 

Chross  tons... 

United 
States. 

Penn- 
■jhrania. 

Ohio. 

Mtchittn- 

Piff-iron,  all  kinds...  I 

1899 

18,620,708 

6.668,878 

2,378,212 

••• 

134,448 

stlVB 

•t 

••• 

UJ78,9S4 

6,687,882 

1.086,368 

•  •• 

147,640 

Bessemer  ^iron ...  i 

1699 
1898 

•  •• 

8,202,778 
7,837,884 

4,478,493 
4,040,966 

1,862,966 
1,670,636 

•ee 

••• 

... 
2,980 

„        steel     in-r 

)899 

t* 

•  •■ 

7,586,864 

8,968,779 

1,679,237 

•  •• 

••• 

gots           ...         ...  V, 

1898 

>t 

•  •• 

6,609,017 

3,402,264 

1,489,116 

••• 

.*• 

Open  hearth  steel    i 

1899 
1898 

•  •• 

2,2»6,292 

1,817,'821 

•  •• 

79,886 

••• 

... 

... 

Bessemer  steel  rails  / 

1990 

1898 

*» 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,240,767 
1,976,702 

1,224,807 
1,068,826 

••• 

••• 

••• 

... 
... 

Structural  iron     ...  i 

1»99 
1698 

••• 
•  •• 

702,197 

64ii726 

2ii288 

••• 

••• 

... 

Plates  and  sheets  ...- 

1899 
1898 

It 

••• 

••• 

1,448,801 

9IM10 

••• 

266,433 

••• 

... 

Wire     rods,     iron. 

1899 

,( 

•  •• 

••« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•m 

and  steel \ 

1898 

•» 

»«• 

1,071,000 

417,686 

269,666 

e»« 

... 

Wire  nails  ... 

1899 
1898 

Kegs 

••• 

7,41*8,476 

8,4o!9io00 

... 
1,711,399 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

Cut  nails    

1899 
1898 

••• 

1,672,221 

768,'l71 

892',004 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

Boiled     iron      andf 

1899 

Gross  tons.» 

•  •• 

•  •« 

••« 

••• 

... 

steel         o.       ...I 

1898 

tf 

•  •• 

8,618,870 

4,622,770 

1,231,739 

•t* 

..» 

Iron  ships   ...       ...  ^ 

1899 
1898 

1 

1  Qrcss  ton- 
/    nage 

{       62,266 

12i486 

... 
12,206 

2,964 

... 

Coal,  1899. 


States. 

Bitomirons. 

Anthracite. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  States 
PennsjlTaoia 

Ohio ; 

Indiana         ..         •• 
Biichigan      •  • 

Tons. 

187,843,760 

78,563,779 

14,967,328 

6,805,689 

250,000 

Dollars. 

156,675,876 

50,028,383 

11,978,862 

6>676.075 

376,000 

Tons. 
56,697,000 
56,659,177 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Dollars. 
90,193,648 
90,068,091 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Petroleum,  1898. 


States. 


United. States 
PeDnsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana       •• 


Barrels. 
55,364,233 
14,743,214 
18,788,708 

3,730,907 


Value. 


Dollars. 
44,193,359 
13,608,002 
12,20i,21O 

2,214,322 


One  of  the  most  mtere&ting  features  of  ^  the  present  great  Coal  export 
commercicd  activity  in  the  United  States  is   the  extraordinary 
demand  which  has  been  made  for  American  coal  in  Europe  in 
consequence  of  the  threatened  coal  famine  oii  the  Continent, 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history^  the  United  States  have 
become  exporters  of  coal  to  Europe.  Within  a  short  time  th^ra 
have  been  enquiries  for  placing  brders  from  London  and  Germany 
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in  this  city.  In  Germany  the  demand  has  arisen  through  the 
exceptional  activity  of  German  manufacturing  establishments, 
supplemented  by  the  exertions  of  the  Coal  Trust,  which  has  forced 
the  price  of  coal  much  inferior  to  American  up  to  about  the 
exorbitant  figure  of  0  doL  90  c.  (about  11,  19s.  8d.)  per  ton  to  all 
those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  contracts  placed 
earlier.  Italy  is  already  using  American  coal  and  recently  a 
considerable  shipment  was  made  from  Newport  News  to 
Marseilles. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  American  coal  shipped  to  Italy 
during  the  last  six  months  giving  the  dates  and  names  and 
nationality  of  steamers  with  the  amount  carried  and  port  of 
destination : — 


Date  of  Shipment. 


November 

December 

December 

January 

January 

February 

February 

March 

March 

March 

April 


20,  1899 

27,  1899 
30,  1899 
12,1900 

16,  1900 
3,  1900 

10,  1900 
20,1900 

17,  1900 

28,  1900 
4,1900 


Name 
of  Steamer. 


"Hercules" 
"  Onton  " 
"  Venus  " 
"Neptunus" 
"  Phcebus  " 
"Ermotfth" 
"Jupiter" 
•'  Bavonne  " 
..,  ''Venus" 
..!  "Themis" 
..     "Onton" 


Nationality. 

Tonnage. 

Italian     . . 

3,414 

Spanish   .. 

3,444 

Italian     .. 

5,480 

Italian     . . 

5,390 

Italian     .. 

4,856 

British     . . 

5,660 

Italian     .. 

5,500 

British     . . 

3,5iK) 

Italian     •  • 

5,ot)U 

Italian     •. 

3.*ir^) 

Spanish   . . 

3,t)08     1 

1 

Destination. 

Genoa 

Gibraltar,  f.o. 
Ancona 
Genoa 
Venice 

Gibraltar,  f.o. 
Gibraltar,  f.o. 
Gibraltar,  f.o. 
Genoa 

Gibraltar,  f.o. 
Gibraltar,  f.o. 


Baldwin 

Looomotiye 

Works. 


The  exportation  of  American  coal  to  Italy  is  in  consequence  of 
the  high  prices  of  British  coal.  The  American  coal  being  placed 
in  the  market  of  Genoa  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  ton  cheaper  than  British 
coal. 

The  American  coal,  in  consequence  of  its  being  very  friable,  is 
not  screened  out,  but  the  powdered  portion  is  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  briquettes. 

The  number  of  locomotives  constructed  at  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  during  1899  was  948.  Of  this  number  241  were 
compound  locomotives,  660  single  expansion  locomotives,  and  47 
electric  locomotives.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  during 
the  year  1899  amounted  to  6,336.  The  number  of  locomotives 
exported  was  375,  equal  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  locomotives  were  exported 
were  : — England,  Siberia,  Burma,  Finland,  Brazil,  Hawaii,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Kussia,  Africa,  Canada,  France,  Japan,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  India,  China,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Norway  and 
Holland. 

Nineteen  different  gauges  of  track  varying  from  1  foot  7^  inches 
to  5  feet  6  inches  were  concerned. 
Tbe  The  export    of  American-built  engines   is  growing  rapidly. 

MwtdS^^^  The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  have  booked 
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a  happier  fatyre,  and  when  once  a  peaceful  rule  is  established 
many  important  improvements  will  take  place. 

The  Island  of  Negros  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  state,  and 
although  the  crops  for  1900  may  not  be  very  large  owing  to  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  labour,  still 
the  planting  for  the  1900-1  crop  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
extensive. 


Ebturn  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Iloilo  during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

ToUL 

Natloiuai^. 

KnmlMrof 
Veisela. 

Tons. 

KnmlMrof 
Veaaels. 

Tooa. 

Vetidt.          T<«»- 

British      ...       »^ 

Germaa    

Ainnioaii  ...       ••• 

JapMMM 

Nonreglaik 
Spanish     •••       .M 
Sanwak    

7 

... 

1 

••• 
•  •• 
••• 

••• 

9,961 

••• 

2,690 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 
••• 

88 

10 
10 

4 
4 
1 
1 

60,868 

10,696 

6,989 

7,246 

8,470 

470 

406 

46                60,819 

10  10,696 

11  9,620 
4                  7,246 
4                  8,470 
1                     470 
1                     406 

Total 

8                12,661 

68 

79,684 

76          1       92,186 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steanu 

TotaL 

NatioDaliftj. 

Nomber  of 
Veeeele. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Namberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Britith      „. 
CtonDan    ...       ... 

American  — 
Japanese  ...       — 
Norwegian 
Spaaitb     ...       .M 

Sarawak    ... 

6 

... 

1 

••• 
•  *• 

••• 

... 

9,279 
2,800 

••• 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 

87 

9 

10 

4 
4 
1 
1 

48,488 

10,047 

6,989 

7,246 

8,470 

470 

406 

48 

11 

67,762 

10,047 

9,629 

7,246 

8,470 

470 

408 

Total 

7 

11,889 

66 

77,061 

78 

88,980 

Betxtrn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Iloilo  engaged  in  the 
Carrying  Trade  of  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 
during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast 

TbtaL 

Nomberof       ^^^ 
Vessels.         »*«■» 

Namberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Namberof 
Vessels. 

TUS. 

AnstraUa  •*.       •••       — 
SaigMi      .«•       AM       ... 
Russia       ...       ...       ... 

Hoog^Kong        ...       ... 

Japan       .«•       ••• 

United  States      ... 
Philippines,  Manila,  and 

Ceba     »•       .M 
Singapore   and   Stiaita 

Setuenenta     •••       ••• 

8 

8 
1 
2 

... 
1 

1 

7,791 
6,916 
8,684 

2,808 

••• 

8,260 

... 
1,680 

... 

... 
1 
4 
8 

... 

11 

1 

••• 

••• 

1,968 
6,714 
8,182 

12,860 
886 

6 
8 

8 
6 

8 
1 

11 

8 

7,791 
6,918 
6»688 
9,6t2 
8,182 
2,280 

12,880 

Total     ...       ... 

to              26,028 

90 

80,876 

40 

68,404 

16 
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Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

1 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

"^ssr"  TOO. 

United  SUtM      

United  Kingdom 

Hong-Kong         

Japan ... 

SaUiron 

PhiUppineB,  Uanila,  and 

Ceba      

Singapore    and    Straits 

Settlements      ... 

8 

4 
7 
6 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

18,014 

10,794 

7,916 

6,189 

••• 

•  ■■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

••• 

•  •• 

6 
6 
2 

•  •• 

•  •« 

••• 
•wm 

7,490 
6,665 
1,964 

8 
4 
7 
6 
6 

6 

2 

18.014 

ia794 
7,946 
6,189 
7,490 

6,665 

1,964 

Total      

24 

87,948 

14 

16,119 

88 

58,062 

Cbbu 


Imports. 


Exports. 
Hemp. 


Sugttr. 


Copra. 


Shipping. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Sidebottom  reports  as  follows : — 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  year  under  review  is  over 
double  that  of  1898,  which  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
direct  importation  of  rice  from  Saigon  and  of  petroleum  from 
Batoum.  The  unusual  shipments  of  the  former  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  stoppage  of  supplies  from  the  Luzon  rice  districts  owing 
to  the  insurrection  and  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  local  maize 
crops  last  year. 

The  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  continue  to  come  from 
Manila,  but  there  seems  every  prospect  of  direct  shipments  to  this 
port  in  the  future. 

While  the  amount  of  fibre  shipped  from  the  port  of  Cebu, 
during  the  12  months  under  review,  was  over  4,000  tons  less  than 
the  previous  year,  the  appi-oximate  value  of  the  same  shows  an 
increase  of  190,000Z,,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices 
ruling  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  closing  of  the 
hemp  ports  to  trade  in  August,  cutting  off  supplies  of  tWs  fibre, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  port  of  Dumaguete 
in  South  Negros  and  Sibonga  on  this  island  quickly  sent  up 
the  price  in  the  consuming  markets  to  famine  level,  and  the  small 
supplies  coming  forward  from  these  two  places  have  been  readily 
sold  at  this  port  at  an  advance  of  about  200  per  cent,  over 
normal  value. 

The  figures  for  sugar  show  a  slight  increase  on  the  previous 
year  owing  chiefly  to  increased  supplies  coming  from  Negros  ports. 
The  production,  however,  continues  much  below  the  normal. 

The  closing  of  the  Mindanao  ports  during  the  year  has  inter- 
fered with  the  copra  trade,  and  but  for  this  cause  the  production 
would  doubtless  have  shown  a  large  increase. 

The  China  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  just  commenced 
to  run  a  regular  steamer  from  Hong-Kong  to  this  port  viS  Manila 
and  Iloilo,  and  no  doubt  other  companies  will  eventually  follow 
their  example.     There  seems  a  good  prospect  of  this  enterprise 
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giving  a  farcmrable  :  result  and  of  the  line '  being  Continued>  in 
which  case  there  will  without  doubt  be  a  great  increase  in  direct 
•imports  from. Jairopean  ^markets,  shippers  there  being  now  in  a 
position  to  send  goods  with  transhipment  at  Hong-Kong  only  and 
thus  avoid  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  discharging  and 
transhipment  at  the  port  of  Manila. 


Annex  A. — Bsturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Cebu  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

NatkHiaUtj. 

Number  of 
Veeseli. 

Tone. 

Nombe^of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Mnmber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

.Brittth      

^•"wnoMn 

ANorw^gUn 

'An&erfcMi 

Japanese 

6 

•  •• 
••• 

1 

•  •• 

10,867 

••• 
■   ••• 

1,107 

19 

10 

.4 

6 

2 

24,886 

'^86 

8,089 

9^ 

3,948 

25 
10 

4 
6 
2 

85,268 

ffiW5 

8,089 

'    4,444 

8,948 

Total      ...       ... 

for  the  year 
precedfnf 

T 
8 

11,974 
11,621 

40 
80 

44,690 
11,487 

47 
88 

56,664 
48,058 

Cleared. 


Kationalitj. 


Bikisli  ... 
German  »„ 
Norwegian... 
American  ... 
Japanese  ... 


Sailing. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


) 

*** 
#••  I 

••• 

•••I 
t 


8 


Total      ...       ...|  9 

„    forthajeari 

preceding  6 


Tons. 


18,288 

■  •  • 

1,107 


14,840 
9,001 


Steam. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


16 
0 

4 
2 
2 


80 
80 


Tons. 


21,488 
6,270 
8,089 
1,802 
8,948 


86,067 
81,487 


TotaL 


Nomber  of 
Vessels. 


89 
86 


Taos. 


24  I   84,716 

6  I    6,270 

4  I    8,089 

8  2,409 

2  8,943 


I   50,427 
;   '*0,488 


Annex  B. — Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Cebu 

during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Artiolea. 

1899. 

ld88. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Homp   •  •         •  •        .  •  • 
Sugar    .. 
Coprah  .  •          •  • 

Tans. 
18,605 
13,194 
4,143 

£ 
647,675 
158.328 
49,716      1 

Tons. 
22J97 
12,466 
976 

466,940    0 

87,262    0 

9,369  12 

Total     .. 

85,842 

865,719 

36,239 

• 

562,671  12 

(571) 


•  Approximate. 
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Eettjrn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Cebu  during  the 

Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 


y 


1899. 


1898. 


Rice  .. 
Petroleum 
Salt    .. 
Coal 


. .  I  TonB  . . 
Cases  •• 
Tons  .. 


•  • 


Total 


)i 


Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

26,926 
9,366 
1.758 
1,800 

£      tf. 

207,400    0 

4,210    4 

2,637    0 

2,600    0 

4,874 

723 
1,671 

£ 
88,992 

3V6I6 
3,342 

' 

216,847    4 

•  • 

46,949 

*  Approximate. 

Annex  C. — ^Tablb  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Cebu,  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£        «. 

£ 

Ghreat  Britain  . . 

146,380 

66,664 

*  • 

United  States  . . 

367,784 

98,260 

•  • 

Port  Said,  f  .o.b. 

12,276 

a    • 

•  • 

Singapore 

100,822 

294,482 

•  • 

Continent 

9,812 

•  • 

•  • 

China 

116,421 

59,576 

2,087    0 

46,949 

Japan    .. 

110,274 

34,699 

2,eoo  0 

•  • 

Saigon  .. 

•  • 

« • 

207,400    0 

•  • 

Batoum . . 

•  • 

. . 

4,210    4 

•  • 

Total     .. 

866,719 

552,571 

216,847    4 

45,949 

Note. — ^In  this  and  in  the  other  table  the  values  are  approximate,  being 
calculated  at  the  aTerage  price  during  the  Tear. 


Keturn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Cebu  Engaged  in  the 
Carrying  Trade  of  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions 
during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


With  CargosB.                      In  BallMt. 

,  Number  of 
1     Veneli. 

T««-          Number  Of 

Tons. 

Number  of 

Veaeelt. 

Tone. 

Philippines                        1 

Saigon        •    6 

Singftpore ...        •••            1 
Hong  Kong         ...|           1 

1 

1,704 

6,218 

754 

2.087 

14 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

21,586 

••• 

2,904 

16 

A 

1 
3 

21,290 

6,218 

-   754 

4,991 
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Cleared. 


' 

With  Cargoes. 

Total. 

Nunberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

• 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tods. 

United  Kingdom .» 

Singapore 

Japan        

Labuan      

J&Tft 

HaneQlet  and  New 
York       ...        ... 

Hong-Kong 
Unitod  States 

8 

4 
4 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 
2 
7 

6,872 
8,601 
6,260 

••• 

•  a  • 

2,966 

2,3.'i9 

Il,Ub 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 
1 

•  •« 

•  •■ 

I 

•  •• 
»•« 

767 
4,168 

•  •• 

2,(»7 

1 
2 
8 

6,872 
8,601 
6,260 
767 
1,168 

2,966 

2,869 

18,288 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 

the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Harford. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  May  7, 1900.) 

The  collapse  of  the  insurrection  last  November  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  since  January  1  having  restored  confidence,  a 
great  activity  in  commercial  quarters  has  ensued ;  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs  is  very  much  dependent 
on  circumstances,  for  though  the  ports  are  safe,  the  interior  of  this 
island,  and  of  many  of  the  others,  is  quite  the  contrary.  When 
the  accumulated  cargoes  now  in  these  ports  are  disposed  of,  it 
will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  country  whether  any  further 
exports  will  be  forthcoming. 

Law  and  order  are  being  restored  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
the  immense  size  of  the  country  renders  it  a  difiBcult  task 

The  natives,  I  believe,  would  willingly  return  to  their  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  but  the  influence  of  their  leaders  appears  sufiBciently 
strong  to  keep  them  from  surrendering. 

Prices  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Manila,  which  lucreaaed 
till  recently  might  be  classed  as  a  cheap  place  to  live  in,  ^^^  ^^  liTing. 
must  now  be  considered  the  reverse.  As  yet  the  provision 
markets  are  not  seriously  affected,  though  fruit,  vegetables,  game, 
&c.,  are  20  per  cent,  dearer,  but  house  rent,  servants,  carriages, 
horses,  launches  and  labour  of  every  description  are  already  treble 
the  price  of  last  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  demand,  launch  hire,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  shipping,  commands  its  own  price. 

Improvements  are  visible  in  every  direction,  and  already  the 
town  has  quite  a  different  appearance  from  last  year.  The  work  of 
draining  the  filthy  town  ditches  and  stagnant  pools,  which  is  in 
contemplation,  may  possibly  entail  an  epidemic,  but  the  advantage 
to  posterity  is  inestimable.  The  recovered  land  of  the  city  walls 
and  moat  will  provide  building  sites  which  American  enterprise 
will  know  how  to  utilise,  and  though  Manila  will  never  become  a 
fashionable  watering- plsice  it  may  become  a  great  commercial  power 
in  these  waters  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  has  passed. 
(671)  A  2 


MANILA. 


Olimate. 


Hemp  and 


Potto  and 

iflographi. 


Labour 
qnetdon. 


FlAgue. 


Tlie  climate  from  November  to  June,  though  hot,  is  both  healthy 
and  agreeable,  but  the  wet  season  from  June  to  November  is  most 
trying  to  Europeans. 

l^e  two  well-known  leading  industries  of  Manila,  hemp  cuid 
tobacco,  will,  I  fear,  suffer  very  severely  for  some  time  from  the 
late  insurrection,  but  there  are  no  doubt  at  present  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  capital  and  talent  in  many  local 
trades.  Ice  manufactures,  livery  stables,  hotels,  and  general  enter- 
prise are  much  wanted,  but  I  most  strongly  deprecate  young  men 
without  capital  (no  matter  what  their  education  may  be)  coming 
here  in  search  of  employment. 

The  departments  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  being  now 
under  American  and  British  control,  are  admirably  conducted. 
The  telephone,  the  water  supply,  and  the  electric  l^hting  are 
Spanish,  and  also  deserve  great  praise;  the  electric  lighting 
plant  is  being  enlarged,  and  Manila  will  soon  be  one  of  the  best 
lighted  towns  in  the  East. 

In  every  department  the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention  is  to 
be  found  from  the  officials. 

The  Chinese  labour  question  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
these  islands ;  America's  experience  of  it  in  (Jalifomia,  not  being 
satisfactory,  there  is  strong  influence  against  it,  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Filipino,  it  will  probably 
be  found  impossible  to  do  without  the  Chinese.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  is  that  by  their  industrious  habits  they  gradually 
obtain  a  monopoly  in  all  retail  trades,  but  this  may  be  remedied 
by  confining  their  enterprise  simply  to  manual  labour,  and  for 
this  they  ai*e  most  admirably  adapted,  and  in  the  hot  season 
positively  necessary.  The  Filipinos  make  excellent  clerks  if 
they  can  be  well  overlooked,  but  if  allowed  they  will  spend 
their  time  in  gambling  and  cock-fighting ;  they  have  no  idea  of 
putting  energy  into  any  of  their  pursuits,  and  have  no  com- 
mercial instincts,  they  also  care  little  ftir  money,  loss  or  gain  being 
to  them  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference. 

A  few  cases  of  bubonic  plague  have  occurred  in  the  Chinese 
quaiters  of  the  city  since  January,  but  the  medical  authorities  by 
prompt  measures  of  isolation,  and  ordering  the  disinfecting  of  the 
localities  have  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out,  and  though  news- 
papers continue  to  report  cases,  they  are  not  authenticated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  annual  reports  and  trade 
statistics  from  Iloilo  and  Cebu. 
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Memorandum  showing  Movement  in  Price  of  Hemp  and  Sugar, 
and  Bates  of  Freight  and  Exchange,  during  the  Years 
1890-99. 

Pbiobs. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Hemp.  (Ourrent 
Quality.) 


Highest. 


Dol.  0. 

14  60 

11  0 

10  871 

10  0 

9  12i 

9  81i 

7  76 

7  76 

7  76 

87  0 


Lowest. 


Dol.  c. 

8  62i 

8  26 

8  12i 

7  87i 

6  76 

6  43) 

6  18) 

6  12i 

7  76 
12   0 


Dry  Sugar.  Extra  (aboat 
No.  9). 


Highest.  I   Lowest. 


Dol.  0. 


■^" 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 


0 

0 
25 
81) 
68) 

0 

37) 
25 

0 
26 


DoL  c. 

8  26 

3  31) 
B  43) 

4  0 
3  6) 
3  0 
8  25 

3  60 

4  25 
4  0 


Rate  of  Exchange. 


Year. 


Exchange  (6-moDths  BiHa). 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
X899 


#.  d, 

4  0 

3  8) 

3  4) 

3  1) 

2  8) 

2  5 

2  7) 

2  4) 

2  1) 

2  If 


Lowsst. 


#. 

<f. 

3 

4 

3 

4i 

3 

0* 

2 

81 

2 

^ 

2 

Zk 

2 

4* 

1 

114 

1 

10 

2 

OiV 

Rates  of  Freight,  by  Sailing  Vessels. 


To  the  United  States. 

To  Great  Britain. 

Tear. 

All  Hemp. 

All  Sugar. 

Hemp. 

Dry  Sugar. 

Hlgbeet. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Hid  best. 
£  f.  d. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Dol.  e. 

DoLc 

Dol.  c 

Dol.  c. 

£  i.  d. 

«  «.  d. 

4  t.  d. 

ISvV      •••            w. 

6    7ft 

6    60 

6    60 

6      0 

8  12    6 

2  12    0 

I  18    8 

0  16    0 

1891    ... 

6    76 

6    60 

7      0 

6    26 

4    0    0 

8    0    0 

1  10    0 

16    0 

J692 

6      0 

4      0 

6    60 

6      0 

8    7    8 

2    6    0 

1  12    0 

1    0    0 

aSW      ...            ••• 

4    75 

8    75 

6    26 

4  ho 

2  16    0 

2    0    0 

1  17    8 

1  10    0 

1894    

6      0 

4      0 

6      0 

6      0 

2  12    6 

2  10    0 

1  10    0 

1    7    0 

189ft    ^ 

6    75 

4      0 

7      0 

6      0 

8    8    6 

1  17    6 

1  10    0 

1    2    8 

1896    

6    26 

8    26 

6    26 

4      0 

2  10    0 

1    2    8 

1    6    0 

1    8    9 

1897    

4    M> 

8      0 

8      0 

4    26 

2  10    0 

2    0    0 

1  10    0* 

1    0    0 

IWO     ...          ••• 

4    to 

8    76 

6    70 

6      0 

2    6    0 

2    0    0 

2    0    0* 

1    6    0 

1899 

6      0 

4      0 

6      0 

6    26 

2    6    0 

2    0    0 

1  10    0» 

1    8    9 

*  Ftelgbts  tj  direct  steamer. 
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Amount  of  Hemp  and  Sugar  Exported  during  the  Years  1890-99. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Hemp. 

Sugar. 

1890        

1891        

1892        

1803        

1804        

1806        

lOvD            •  •                               •  •             •  • 

1897       

1898        

1899        

Piodls. 
1,012,310 
1,271,094 
1,681,016 
1,282,942 
1,691,962 
1,664,690 
1,631,786 
1,804,676 
1,686,212 
1,201,476 

Piculs. 
2,360,422 
2,662,626 
3,961,060 
4,184,296 
3,109,108 
3,694,769 
3,678,618 
3,283,483 
2,843,116 
1,463,882 

Grades  of  Sugar  Exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  during 

the  Years  1899-97. 

1899. 


Atlantic 

Porte 

of  United 

States 

and 

Great 
Britain. 

Spain. 

China 

and 
Japan. 

Total. 

Canada. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

2Dd  white  and  refined 

, 

•  • 

33 

.  • 

33 

Sxtra  •  •         •  •         •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

^ 

61,649 

61,649 

Snperior 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

Taal 

•  • 

20,686 

•  • 

20,686 

HoUo— 

Superior     . . 

363,680 

239,348 

692,664 

1,186,677 

Current      . .         . . 

•  • 

8,000 

12,116 

20,116 

Cebu— 

' 

8uperior      ..         .. 

•  • 

19,446 

191,367 

210,812 

Current 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

. . 

Total  .. 

353,680 

287,473 

33 

847,686 

1,488,871 

1898. 


2nd  -white  and  refined 

•  • 

. . 

2,890 

!         2,890 

xLxtra  •  *         •  *         •  • 

•  • 

. . 

■^ 

191,541 

191,641 

Superior 

•  • 

.  • 

t 

4 

•    • 

•  • 

Taal 

«  • 

48,495 

8,046 

66,641 

Iloilo— 

1 

1 

Superior     . . 

447,962 

676,375 

1,309,348  i  2.432,676 

Current 

•  • 

8,000 

•  • 

8,000 

Cebu— 

b 

Superior     . .         . . 

• 

•  • 

134,869 

134,869 

.  Current 

•  • 

16,600 

• . 

16,600 

Total  .. 

447,962 

748,470 

2,890 

1,643,804 

2,843,116 

(571) 
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MANILA. 
1897. 


2nd  white  and  refined 
Bztn  •• 
Superior 
Taal    .. 
Boilo — ^ 

Superior 

Current 
Oebu— 

Superior 

Oomnt 


Atlantic 

Ports 

of  United 

States 

and 

Oanada. 


Piouls. 
14,000 


Total  •• 


•  • 


•  • 


Ghreat 
Britain. 


Spain. 


875,646 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


889,646 


Piouls. 
22,400 
161,888 
488,000 


Piculs. 
28,408 


•• 


78,880 
1,920 


752,588 


China 

and 

Japan. 


Piouls. 
676,382 
15,117 
1,205,087 


TotaL 


•  • 


Piouls. 
28,408 
712,782 


•  • 


176,606 
2,068,788 


166,810 


28,408 


2,062,846 


•  • 


245,190 
1,920 


3,288,488 


Reokipts  of  Hemp  during  the  Years  1899-97. 


Quantity. 


1 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Manila 

bhu,fto. 

Balen. 
872,211 
120,550 

Bales. 
482,926 
809,278 

Bales. 

801,580 

78,858 

Total 

492,761 

1 

742,204 

875,488 

1 

Export  of  Hemp  during  the  Years  1899-97. 


Quantity. 

189G 

1898. 

1897. 

Atlantio,  United  States,  ana 

Canada      ••        •• 
Great  Britain 
Calif omia  and  Oregon 

Australia 

Slsewhere 

Bales. 

265,828 

269,860 

19,120 

14,576 

81,854 

Bales. 

888,124 

892,127 

18,825 

15,968 

28,068 

Bales. 

417,978 

892,972 

25,950 

19,029 

46,864 

Looaloonsomption  ••        •• 

600,788 
6,581 

792,606 
1,600 

902,288 
8,800 

Total         •• 

607,269 

794^806 

906,088 

MANILA. 


Stock  Afloat  and  in  Store,  January  1, 1900-1898. 


Quantity. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

At  Manila 

f,  Ceba,  &o.,  •         •  •         •  • 

Bales. 
1,189 
1,677 

Bales. 
68,629 
48,846 

Bales. 

148,161 

21,215 

Total 

2,866 

117,874 

169,376 

Loading,  January  1, 1900-1898. 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

Quantity. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

Atlantic,  United  States 
Cbeat  Britain           •  • 
Blsewhere     ••        •• 

Bales. 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

Bales. 
86,000 
11,000 

•  • 

Bales. 
80,000 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

•• 

47,000 

80,000 

10 
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12  ILOILO. 


Iloilo. 


the  distriot. 


Mr.  Vice-Coiisul  Fyfe  reports  as  follows : — 
c^enetral  At  the  end  of  1898  the  port  of  Iloilo  was  in  a  state  of  expec- 

K?!'j??_?i      tation  and  wonder  as  to  the  eventual  result  of  the   situation 
which  then  prevailed. 

During  tlie  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of  January,  1899, 
discussions  and  correspondence  passed  between  the  General  Com- 
manding United  States  forces  and  the  Eepresentatives  of  the 
Filipino  Junta  who  maintained  their  determination  not  to  surrender 
the  town  unless  by  permission  of  their  recognised  chief. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  a  better  feeling  appeared  to 
exist  Various  Commissions  of  Filipinos  went  up  to  Manila  in 
American  transports  to  lay  their  case  before  General  Otis  and 
to  consult  with  their  chief,  Aguinaldo. 

February  opened  with  a  very  hopeful  prospect  of  an  end  to 
the  difficulty,  but,  unfortunately,  hostilities  having  broken  out  in 
Manila,  orders  were  received  from  Washington  at  once  to  take 
possession  of  Iloilo. 

On  February  10,  an  ultimatimi  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Filipino  Junta,  and  Consulates  were  informed  that  after 
5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  12,  hostilities  "may 
commence,"  and  therefore  advising  all  under  Consulate  protection 
to  seek  a  place  of  safety  in  case  of  a  bombardment  of  Iloilo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  first  shot  w£is  fired  by  the 
United  States  forces  against  a  trench  which  the  Filipino  forces 
were  putting  up,  and  the  British  community,  as  also  other 
nationalities,  were  taken  by  surprise. 

Filipinos  fired  the  town,  using  petroleum,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  principal  edifices  were  reduced  to  ruins. 

The  British  loss  is  calculated  at  500,000  dol.,  and  that  of 
Chinese  at  about  1,000,000  dol.     The  Spanish  and  Filipinos  pro- 

Eerty  lost  must  represent  a  very  large  sum  as  almost  all  the  best 
ouses  owned  by  them  were  reduced  to  ashes  or  ruins. 

Not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  say  about  the  month  of 
October,  did  United  States  troops  commence  operations  inland  to 
break  the  resistance  of  Filipino  leaders ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
military  operations  took  place  and  the  United  States  forces  marched 
inland  and  onwards  to  Capiz. 

Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  island 
and  neighbourhood,  the  sugar  crop  has  been  very  small  this 
year  and  only  amounts  to  1,230,128  piculs  (76,883  tons)  as  against 
2,470,432  piculs  (154,402  tons)  for  1898. 

The  following  is  the  yearly  result  of  the  sugar  crop  since  the 
opening  of  the  port  to  conmierce : — 
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Year. 


1859    

1860    

1861    

1862    

1863    

1864    

1865     

1866     

1867     

i^'^o  ••    ••    ••    ••    •• 

ISfiO     

18  0     

1871     

•O'*  ••    ••    ••    ••    •« 

1873     

1874     

xO  I  iJ  ,«       •(        (a       •«       «« 

1876     

J-O/  •  ••    ••    ••    ••    •• 

1878     

*o/«f  ••     ••     «•     •«     •« 

XoOv  ••        ««        ««        a«        »« 

1881     

1882     

1883     

1884     

1885     

1883     

AOOf  »■              ••              •*              ••              0 . 

^OjO  «•                ««                («                «•                «« 

1  OOi/  ••                «•                0  0                0  0                0  0 

1890     

18i)l     

1892     

1893     

1894    

1895    

1896 

1897 

1898    

1899    


Quantity. 

PiouU» 

86,832 

112,768 

73,568 

201,376 

250,832 

152,756 

117,446 

143,448 

153,124 

256,255 

117,508 

808,063 

374,783 

539,328 

546,071 

427,700 

605,139 

572,161 

536,499 

629,966 

762,004 

1,004,638 

1,127,230 

929,947 

1,637,718 

704,164 

1,809,428 

1,888,775 

1,300,036 

1,231,952 

1,792,119 

1,531,054 

1,401,217 

2,646,363 

2,242,230 

1,409,706 

1,768,438 

1,994,378 

2,008,672 

2,470,432 

1,280,128 


*  16  piools  *«  1  ton  English. 

A  very  great  deal  of  the  growing  sugar  was  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  men  to  harvest  it. 

Shipments  of  sapanwood,  &c.,  were  very  small  last  year^  only  Sapanwood, 
reaching  the  insignificant  amount  of  556  tons  as  against  1,288  ^* 
tons  in  1898  and  3,165  tons  in  1897. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  Importo. 
which  formerly  drew  their  supplies  from  Manila  had,  owing  to  the 
blockade  of  that  port,  been  getting  supplied  from  this  market, 
consequently  the  volume  of  business  had  been  well  maintained 
and  an  active  demand  for  staples  continued  till  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Kevolutionary  forces, 
after  which  business  was  almost  completely  paralysed,  the  only 
island  open  to  trade  being  Negros.    This  state  of  affairs  lasted 
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ILOILO. 


Piece-goods. 


Bioe. 


Petroleum. 


Machineiy. 


Coal. 


Shipping. 


Htanp. 


from  February  to  November,  but  during  the  month  of  December 
there  was  a  slight  improvement,  as  part  of  tliis  island  (Panay) 
is  now  under  United  States  control. 

Owing  to  the  very  small  business  done  in  piece-goods  during 
the  past  year,  stocks  held  by  importers  are  very  large  compared 
witli  former  years. 

Some  nrticles  vhich,  formerly,  were  imported  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Spain  owing  to  the  preferential  duties,  are  now  being 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  so  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  however, 
and  business  resumes  its  normal  conditions,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  British  manufactures  will,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  supersede 
those  from  Spain. 

The  import  of  rice  from  Saigon  last  year  has  been  very 
considerable  as  on  account  of  the  war  in  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  consequent  stoppage  of  the  big  rice  mills  in  the  Fangasinau 
district  and  the  blockade  of  ports  the  native  rice  could  not  be 
supplied.  On  this  account,  naturally,  the  prices  of  the  grain  as 
sold  in  the  market  here  ruled  very  high  ;  but  then  again  prices  in 
Saigon  also  were  above  the  ordinary. 

During  the  month  of  December,  the  United  States  forces 
having  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Luzon,  including  the 
province  of  Pangasinau,  I  understand  that,  shortly,  the  rice  mills 
will  again  begin  to  work.  Total  imports  in  1899,  320,982  piculs ; 
in  1898,  24,000.  piculs. 

The  import  of  petroleum  was  over  double  that  in  1898,  but  that 
is  more  on  account  of  circumstances,  such  as  small  stocks  in  the 
market  at  end  of  that  year.  Total  imports  in  1899,  84,565  cases  ; 
in  1898,  30,000  cases. 

The  import  of  machinery  has  been  nil  as  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  district,  and  the  precarious  position  of  the 
planters,  no  one  cared  to  risk  buying  new  plant,  preferring  to 
wait  for  more  settled  times. 

The  import  of  coal  last  year  has  been  very  great.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  lai^e  number  of  men-of-war  and 
transports,  besides  the  many  merchant  vessels  frequenting  the 
port :— Total,  1899,  15,706  tons ;  total,  1898,  9,423  tons. 

During  the  year  76  vessels  of  92,135  tons  register  entered 
this  port,  and  73  vessels  of  88,930  tons  register  cleared  ;  66  were 
steamers,  while  of  the  total,  40  carried  the  British  flag  with  a 
tonnage  of  57,762  tons. 

The  prospects — for  the  present — of  this  port  becoming  a 
centre  for  the  collection  of  hemp  are  very  small.  Although  I 
reported  in  my  last  report  very  favourably  under  this  heading,  I 
now,  after  the  loss  sustained  by  the  hemp  merchants  of  godowns 
and  material  during  the  bombardment,  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
they  will  again  start ;  in  fact,  the  business  is  all  now  going  direct 
to  Manila  in  steamers  or  in  small  sailing  sailing  and  steam  craft 
to  Cebii, 

The  United  States  forces  having  now  successfully  occupied 
the  better  part  of  the  island,  the  end  of  this  year  augurs  well  for 
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Europe,  viz.,  the  British,  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  saihng 
respectively  at  diflTerent  dates  from  Southampton,  Havre,  Ham- 
burg, and  Cadiz,  the  last  three  continuing  their  routes  to  various 
West  Indian  islands  and  South  American  ports,  returning  thence 
through  Porto  Eico  to  pick  up  the  homeward  mails  and  pas- 
sengers. Other  direct  communication  is  afforded  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Larranaga  and  Serra  lines  running  frequent  boats  from 
Liverpool  under  the  Spanish  flag  but  carry  no  mails  or  passengers. 
There  is  also  an  Italian  service  with  no  fixed  dates. 

From  the  United  States  the  Eed  D  line  run  a  fine  regular 
service  three  times  a  month  to  Cura(joa  and  Venezuela  vid  Porto 
Eico,  by  which  comes  the  bulk  of  the  European  mails  and 
passengers.  Further,  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Porto  Eican  Com- 
pany run  to  New  York  and  back  at  similar  intervals  though  at 
different  dates,  also  taking  mails  and  passengers.  These  with  a 
Government  Transport  Service  of  fast  boats  running  scarcely 
ever  less  than  three  trips  a  month,  carrying  mails,  supply 
frequent  and  regular  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Intercoastal  communication  is  very   well   served   by  special  Coastal  com- 
steamers  of  the  Porto  Eican  Company,  which  makes  the  round  °i^i^<»<^on8. 
of  the  island  at  stated  and  frequent  intervals  arranged  to  corre- 
spond with  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  various  calling  steamers. 

Other  coastal  communication  is  maintained  by  a  considerable 
fleet  of  schooners  constantly  in  movement  on  the  coast  or  to  the 
adjacent  islands. 

Beyond  the  erection  of  a  commercial  pier  no  improvements  Harbour, 
have  been  attempted  in  the  harbour  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion. Great  works,  however,  from  naval  and  military  points  of 
view  are  projected,  and  must  naturally  improve  the  com- 
mercial conditions.  Amongst  these,  not  the  least  difficult,  if 
at  all  possible,  will  be  to  make  the  basin  safe  and  suitable 
for  heavy  warships,  for  which  a  considerable  deepening  must 
hi'  effected.  At  present  the  larger  ships  do  not  use  the  harbour 
on  account  of  not  having  a  secure  margin  of  water  under  their 
keels. 

The  ships  sunk  during  the  war  for  the  protection  of  the 
port  are  still  there  but  are  reported  to  be  no  source  of  danger. 

There  may  bo  said  to  be  only  one  road  worthy  of  the  name  in  Roads  and 
the  island,  viz.,  the  excellent  military  road  right  across  from  San  '^^^^T** 
Juan  to  Ponce. 

With  the  exception  of  short  branches  from  it,  here  and 
there,  the  communications  must  only  rank  as  tracks.  The  mili- 
tary authorities,  however,  for  their  special  work  have  put  all  the 
most  important  of  these  into  temporary  working  order,  but  have 
effected  nothing  that  may  be  caUed  finished  or  permanent. 
,  Great  schemes  are  under  consideration  for  the  future,  to  be  put 
into  execution  when  the  island  shall  have  settled  down. 

The  only  railway,  intended  originally  to  encircle  the  island,  Railways, 
carries  out  a  very  inefficient  service  on  four  much  disconnected 
sections  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 
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The  original  concession  was  granted  to  a  French  company  by 
the  then  Spanish  Government,  who  guaranteed  that  the  enterprise 

should  earn  8  jier  cent,  upon  10,000,000  pesos,  the  estimated  oust 
of  aliout  380  miles  of  road. 

Four  sections  of  this  road  only  were  built;  the  more  difficult 
portions  were  not  attempted  nor  are  they  being  provided  for  to 
this  date.  The  time  limit  and  extensions  ran  out,  and  now  the 
United  States  authorities  refuse  to  recognise  the  terms  of  tlie 
concession  as  any  longer  in  force,  and  the  whole  matter  will  liave 
finally  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  the  Courts. 

It  is  currently  stated  that  tliis  railway  project  cannot  under 
any  conditions  earn  the  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  as  serving  only 
the  coast  line  it  cannot  coniiiete  sucees-^fully  with  the  cheaper 
form  of  water  carriage. 

Great  expectations  are  entertained,  and  nuiuy  plans  are  being 
formed  for  tlie  installation  of  sliort  inland  railways  from  the 
central  range  to  the  coast  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

The  power  is  to  be  developed  through  the  agency  of  the  multi- 
tude of  streams  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  from  end  to  end. 

The  only  other  form  of  steam  traction  is  a  short  line  for 
passengers  from  the  capital  to  Rio  Pedras,  a  track  of  about  9  milea 
This  very  shortly  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  electric  service. 

The  plans  for  llie  projected  docks,  *c.,  are  reported  to  be  of  an 
ambitious  order,  and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  docks,  works, 
and  roadsteads  necessary  for  a  thoroughly  efficient  naval  station. 
But  for  the  opposition  of  the  civic  dignitaries  of  San  Juan,  who 
objected  to  the  spot  selected  as  checking  the  expansion  of  the 
town,  the  works  might  have  been  commenced  this  year. 

In  connection  with  this  naval  scheme  it  is  further  planned  to 
carry  out  defence  works  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11,728,938  dol. 
United  States  money. 

The  waterworks,  which  a  previous  report  mentions  as  being 
left  incompleted  by  a  British  company,  who  had  suffered  the 
forfeit  of  their  concession,  have  since  then  been  taken  in  liand  by 
the  Municipality  during  tbe  Spanish  Dominion  and  completed. 
They  work  very  well  and  furnish  a  supply  of  good  water  from  the 
works  at  Rio  Pedras,  through  some  9  miles  of  outlying  villages  and 
suburbs  of  the  capital,  where,  although  by  no  means  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed, it  is  becoming  every  tlay  more  so,  and  is  an  undoubted 
aid  to  the  health  of  the  town. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  observations 
on  p.  21  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Wilson,  of  Arecibo,  upon  possible 
openings  for  British  capital  in  his  district,  and  would  remark  that 
such  possibilities  extend  to  the  whole  island. 
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Ponce. 

Mr.  Vice-Cousul  F.  M.  Toro  reports  as  follows : — 

Ponce  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  district  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  produces  over  one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  tobacco,  of  which  it  produces  only  about  20  per 
cent. 

The  foUowiuor  figures  corroborate  this  statement : — 

The  island  exported,  since  American  occupation,  from  August, 
1898,  to  December   31,    1899,   the   amount  of   11,896,807   doL 
,  (United  States  currency),  of  which  Ponce  exported  4,456,403  doL 

The    exports    in    1899    were:    Coffee,   10,809    tons;    sugar,  Bxpo'*« "* 
11,522   tons   (foreign   export);    sugar,  7,500   tons    (inward   and  ^®^' 
coastwise  for  island  consumption);   molasses,  1,543,700  gallons; 
tobacco,  486  tons;  representing  a  total  value  of  3,872,489  dol. 
(United  States  currency),  against  imports  about  3,700,000  doL 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  prosperity,  however,  the  year  1899 
has  been  extremely  critical  for  this  district  owing  to  very  low 
price  of  coffee,  which  was  about  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  previous 
10  yeai's,  representing  a  difference  in  value  or  loss  to  planters  of 
nearly  ^00,000/.,  and  further  the  terrible  hurricane  which  swept 
this  district  on  August  8,  destroying  buildings  and  crops,  and  worse 
yet  an  inundation  next  day  in  which  about  1,500  persons  were 
drowned. 

The  loss  by  the  hurricane  and  floods  was  enormous.  Coffee 
plantations  suffered  most,  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  being  lost,  which 
represents  several  million  dollars  apart  from  the  still  heavier  loss 
of  numberless  coffee  trees,  which  will  take  years  to  replace. 

On  sugar  plantations  most  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed, 
but  fortunately  little  damage  was  done  to  sugar  mills  and  other 
machinery.  Loss  on  sugar  crop  by  floods  is  estimated  at  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  crisis  this  district  is  undergoing  is  a  serious  one,  and  more 
so  as  there  are  no  local  banks  which  could  help  planters. 

Laud,  both  improved  and  rough,  is  high ;  land  producing  sugar- 
cane is  valued  at  about   200   dol.  per  acre;  coffee  land  under 
cultivation  from  100  to  300  dol.  per  acre;  for  pasture,  100  dol 
per  acre ;  rough  land  at  about  20  dol.  per  acre,  all  according  tc» 
location. 

In  cane  lands,  at  above  price,  irrigation  facilities  are  included. 

Some  land  suitable  for  cane-growing,  and  which  can  be 
irrigated,  has  been  leased  at  10  dol.  per  acre;  pasture  land  at 
3  doL  per  acre.     Labour  is  50  c.  to  1  dol.  per  day. 

Prospects  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States  accounts  for  * 
these  high  prices. 

Suitable  land  for  growing  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  bananas, 
could  yet  be  bought  cheap  in  the  interior  of  this  district,  as  for 
want  of  proper  roads  there  is  no  profit  in  them  now,  but  as 
undoubtedly  the  United  States  Government  will  soon  give  proper 
attention  to  much  needed  roads,  such  land  may  prove  a  very  good 
investment  in  the  near  future. 

(609)  B 
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Commuuiciitiuii  by  se<i  is  wi;ll  provided  by  coasting  steamers 
which  make  regular  trips  four  times  a  week,  and  a  fleet  of 
coastio^  schooners  which  trade  regularly. 

Coiiiiimnicatinii  by  kud,  however,  is  difficult  and  very  ex- 
pensive ;  there  are  hut  two  good  roads  and  some  mountain  paths. 

Transport  from  the  interior  is  as  liigh  as  1  del.  to  1  dol.  50  c. 
per  100  lb& 

Since  ray  last  report  tlie  railway  communication  in  this  district 
has  not  been  extended,  the  only  line  running  continues  to  be  the 
one  between  this  city  and  the  town  of  Yauco,  about  25  miles ;  it  is 
a  French  enterprise,  which  owing  to  financial  troubles  has  not 
been  able  to  comply  with  original  contract. 

There  is  a  good  field  for  railwuye  to  the  interior  of  this  district, 
but  thfi  United  Stjitcs  Government  seems  opposed  at  present  to 
granting  concessions  for  the  same. 

An  el'.'ctric  road  between  the  jwrt  of  Ponce  and  city  proper,  a 
distance  uf  about  S  miles,  is  much  wanted  and  would  be  certainly 
a  pnyiiif^  enterprise;  several  applicntioa-i  have  been  made,  but  ao 
far  no  one  has  obtained  the  concession. 

There  is  an  electric  light  plant  in  this  city  which  is  working 
very  successfully.  Capital,  10,000/.,  all  subscribed  locally.  Cash 
dividend  for  1899  was  22^  per  cent. 

Harbour  Works :  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  line  by 
Government,  but  an  American  banking  firm  has  bought  up  all 
the  land  available  for  wharf  building,  and  has  obtained  (Jovern- 
ment  grant  to  build  same,  and  is  now  trying  to  form  a  com- 
pany with  that  object. 

Wharves  are  much  needed  as  shipping  is  on  the  increase,  and 
discharging  and  loading  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
lighter  company  with  extremely  high  cliai'ges,  and  if  the  wharf 
company  is  well  managed  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
a  paying  investment. 

The  following  vessels  entered  this  port  during  the  year  1899 : — 


Foni)ti)  sailbg  tmmIs 

American  atiiliag  veasela  ..  .. 

American  sleamen       . .  . .         . . 

Foreiin  Bteamers 

Constin^  Bteamera  (American  flag)     .. 

CoMting  uiling  Ti^Meli  (AmericaD  Bog) 

Tolal 


British  shipping  has  fallen  off  considerably  owing  to  navigation 
between  the  United  States  and  this  island  being  confined  to 
American  vessels. 

Of  the  57  foreign  sailing  vessels,  however,  50  were  British, 
while  of  the  143  foreign  steamei-s  only  six  were  British. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  b^an  a  regular  service, 
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connectiDg  with  Barbados,  vi&  St.  Thomas,  but  they  soon  gave 
it  up  apparently  owing  to  quarantine  restrictions  in  the  above 
islands. 

The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  is  doing  a  good 
business  here,  touching  outward  and  homeward  twice  a  month, 
and  extra  steamers  are  sent  whenever  suflficient  cargo  warrant 
it  They  are  also  doing  a  good  business  carrying  almost  all  the 
Cuban  trade  from  this  port. 

The  French  steamers,  Compagnie  Gdn(»rale  Transatlantique, 
touch  here  regularly  with  their  inter-colonial  boats. 

The  Italian  Steamship  Company,  La  Veloce,  are  doing  well 
with  a  monthly  trip. 

From  Spain  we  have  three  steamship  companies  wliich  call 
regularly  every  month. 

From  England  we  have  two  steamship  companies  under 
Spanish  flag,  with  monthly  sailings  from  Liverpool  but  without 
fixed  dates.  No  steamers  under  British  flag  touch  this  port  in 
regular  trips,  wliich  is  certainly  very  strange. 

Port  ciiarges  are  as  follows :   Pilotage  is   obligatory ;   70   c.  poH  charge^ 
(United  States  currency),  in  and  out  if  drawing  up  to  15  feet;&o. 
1  dol.  (United  States  currency),  in  and  out  if  drawing  more  than 
15  feet. 

Shifting  berth,  2  dol.,  up  to  15  feet;  4  dol,  over  15  feet. 

Vessels  under  50  tons  are  exempt  from  pilotage. 

Water  tax :  5  dol.  gold  option  of  any  quantity,  filling  water 
casks  and  carrying  same  alongside  at  vesseFs  expense. 

Tonnage  dues:  20  c.  (United  Slates  currency),  per  net  ton 
register ;  if  not  full  cargo,  1  dol.  per  ton  at  option  of  master. 

Yachts  belonging  to  an  organised  yacht  club  are  exempt,  also 
vessels  entering  in  distress. 

Trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  continues  to  be  of 
importance,  especially  with  Nova  Scotia,  from  where  dry  and 
tinned  fish,  potatoes,  and  lumber  are  continually  imported  on 
a  large  scale. 

No  less  than  44  cargoes  were  imported  during  1899  mostly 
from  Lunenburg  (Nova  Scotia)  and  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia), 
i*epresenting  a  value  of  408,236  dol.  (81,600/.).  Custom-house 
duties  collected  on  above  amounted  to  23,544  dol.  (4,700/.). 

Exports  to  Dominion  of  Canada,  60,000/.,  mostly  molasses. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom:  It  is  impossible  to  get 
detailed  statistics  of  imports ;  they  were  mostly  cleaned  Eangoon 
rice,  hardware,  galvanised  iron,  empty  bags,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods,  amounting  to  436,442  dol.  (87,288/.).  Custom- 
house duties  on  same,  65,391  dol.  (13,078/.). 

Custom-house  statistics  show  a  trade  with  England  since 
American  occupation,  or  from  August  1,  1898,  to  December  31, 
1899,  of  581,043  dol.  (116,208/.).  Custom-house  duties  on  same, 
93,367  doL  (18,673/.),  against  exports,  158,044  dol.  (31,609/.). 

*  With  Nova  Scotia  during  same  period :  Imports,  578,896  doL 
(115  779/.).  Custom-house  duties  on  above,  34,266  dol.  (6,853/.), 
against  exports,  344,689  dol.  (68,938/.). 
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There  is  only  one  bank  in  Ponce,  a  savings  bank  with  a 
Bubscrilied  capital  of  200,000  pesos  (I'orto  Bican  money), 
(25,0000-  Divklend  for  1898  has  been  12  per  cent. 
ijtj,.  The  public  health  in  this  port  and  city  has  been  very 
satisfactiiry  tlmniijliont  the  vftiir;  ibirinf;  the  first  month  small- 
pox threatened  to  spread,  but  obligatory  vaccination  rigoroualy 
enfoi-ced  limited  this  epidemic  to  only  a- few  cases. 


MayagOez. 

Mr.  Vice-Consnl  Monefeldt  n-i>orts  as  follows : — 

Since  niyrejiort  for  1895  many cireumstances  have  contributed 
in  redii'.'ing  the  imporiance  of  this  district,  both  in  H^icnlture  and 
commeice.  The  sier.dy  t'alling-olf,  year  by  year,  in  the  piXMluction 
of  sut;ar  and  low  prices  iirevaiiing,  tende<l  to  create  general  im- 
poverishment, and  brought  aUmt  a  verj-  e.xtensive  and  prolonged 
financial  crisis,  whidi  cnlminated  in  many  failnres  during  the 
years  1H96  and  ISl'?,  when  it  became  of  vital  importance  to 
curtail  the  long  ci-edit  system  formerly  in  <>eneral  vogue.  Mean- 
while the  coffee  crops,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  commanded 
remunerative  prices,  did  not  increase  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  conseipience  of  the  monetary  crisis,  while  tobacco,  the  third 
important  staple  of  the  island's  production,  has  languished 
exceedingly  in  output  and  value  since  the  civil  war  in  Cuba. 
The  subsetjueiit  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  has 
culminated  in  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the  island,  for  while 
the  markets  of  S]min  and  Cul>a  have  since  then  been  almost 
closed  for  our  coHee  and  tobacco,  the  existing  tariff  with  the 
United  Slates  and  the  low  value  Ihere  of  our  coffee,  have 
prevented  the  continuance  of  advanUigea  derived  from  those 
staples,  previous  to  the  change  of  sovereignty. 

To  all  these  elements  of  distress  must  be  added  the  effects  of 
the  severe  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  island  on  August  8, 
1899,  destroying  more  than  40,000,000  pesos  (Porto  Rican 
currency)  of  property,  and  although,  being  at  the  time,  yet 
in  its  early  growth,  the  sugar-cane  did  not  suffer  as  much  as 
was  feared,  and  may  produce  yet  about  75  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  regarding  cofiee,  wiiich  will 
not  yield  lhi.s  season  throughout  the  district  more  than  about 
15  per  cent,  of  last  year's  production,  and  several  years  must 
elapse  before  it  be  possible  to  regain  its  former  inijiortance, 
provided  alw.iys  that  prices  may  l>e  maintained  at  a  remunerative 
level. 

All  the  preceding  circumstances  have  contributed  to  reduce 
enormously  the  import  trade  of  the  district  both  from  England 
direct  and  from  the  British  I'oasessious,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  while  in  189G,  66  vessels  of  47,863  tons 
register  entered  this  port  under  the  British  flag,  61  of  43,449 
tons  entered  during  1897,  27  of  25,571  tons  entered  during  1898, 
and  only  12  of  5,6ia  tous  entered  during  1899. 
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With  the  removal  of  import  duties  in  the  United  States  on 
sugar  and  molasses,  &c.,  the  production  of  these  products  in  Porto 
Bico  and  the  greater  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits,  oranges,  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  &c.,  cannot  but  create  special  openings  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  inviting  to  all,  and  in  no  little  degree  to  British 
enterprise,  for  open  lands  may  be  acquired,  probably  at  moderate 
values ;  with  a  teeming  population  which,  throughout  the  islands 
numbered,  by  last  census,  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  field 
labour  will  be  plentiful  and  obtainable  at  an  average  of  about 
50  c.  Porto  Rican  currency  (equal  to  30  c.  American  gold)  per 
day. 

It  is  to  be  expected  likewise  that  there  will  be  great  openings 
for  the  importation  from  England  of  valuable  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  its  crystallised  form,  while  British  fabrics 
are  bound  to  hold  the  preference  they  have  maintained  in  time 
past,  and  will  be  patronised  by  importers  for  years  to  come  and 
until  undoubted  advantages  may  be  acquired  by  competitive 
American  manufacturers. 


Arecibo. 

Mr.  Vice-Cousul  Wilson  reports  as  follows : — 

Cane  growing  and  sugar  manufacture  is  the  ideal  investment  possible 
to-day.     Old  sugar  lands  are  rated  high,  120  doL  per  acre.     Virgin  opening  for 
lands    suitable    for  cane   growing  can   be   had   on  easy  terms  jo^.^h^^'^^-tei 
to  buy  or  lease.      These  lands  are  situated  near   the  port  of  in^^peciba! 
Arecibo  with  railway  alongside. 

Americans  from  the  south  are  very  enthusiastic  over  fruit- 
growing, principally  oranges,  limes  and  pineapples. 

Cofl'ee  plantations  require  capital  to  build  up  those  devastated 
by  the  hurricane. 

Tobacco  cvdtivation  is  a  lucrative  business,  quality  being  good. 

A  large  business  might  be  done  here  in  the  growing  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  as  all  used  on  the  island  are  imported. 

Eich  guano  and  phosphate  deposits  awaiting  capital  to  work 
them.     Eetums  estimated  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Water  works  well  advanced  require  capital  to  finish.     Munici- 
pality ofifers  8  per  cent,  on  60.000  dol. 

Harbour  requires  breakwater,  which  from  its  natural  formation 
could  be  easily  accomplished. 

Grood  opportunities  for  electric  railways  into  interior  towns. 
Water-power  is  abundant. 


Aguadilla. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Ganslandt  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  year  under  record  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

in   the   liistory   of  Porto   Rico,   and  particularly   trying  for  this 

district. 
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The  events  which  followed  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
Spaniards  have  been  felt  deeply ;  the  commercial  houses  in  the 
towns  of  this  district,  mostly  Spanish,  have  been  unable  to  collect 
outstanding  accounts,  and  to  meet  their  creditors  at  the  seaboard. 
A  law  prohibiting  the  foreclosure  of  mrrlgnges  until  January 
19,  1900,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  creditors,  whilst  the 
debtom,  deprived  of  all  meana  to  go  on  cultivating  their  farms, 
did  not  derive  the  anticipated  benefit  of  the  law  referred  to. 
The  mei'chants  were  unable,  as  in  previous  years,  and  the  few 
existing  banks  not  disposeil,  under  the  cireuuistances,  to  come  to 
the  aaaistance  of  the  sufferers ;  still  in  tlie  expectancy  of  an 
exceptionally  good  coffee  crop  for  1899-1900  matters  became 
more  settled,  and  everything  commenced  to  assume  a  more 
favourable  aspect,  when  the  terrible  and  unexpected  hurricane  of 
August  8  once  more  crushed  the  hopes  of  everybody,  working  in 
a  few  hours  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  the  coniplSte  ruin 
of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  causing  fresh  damages  to  the 
trade  of  the  district.  The  devastation  has  been  enormous,  the  ruin 
to  the  growing  coffee  being  about  80  per  cent.,  the  hurricane  and 
the  unprecedented  immdation  doing  immense  damage  to  coffee  trees 
and  buildings  on  the  farms  and  to  sugar  estates.  Moreover,  vast 
plantations  of  rice  on  the  plains  have  been  annihilated  by  the 
inundation,  com  and  plantains  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the 
Btomi,  which  playc<l  havoc  too  with  coeoanut,  orange,  mango,  and 
all  other  fruit  trees,  depriving  the  poorer  classes  of  their  customary 
food  supplies. 

The  Government,  in  view  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  as 
well  as  of  the  impossibility  for  the  poorer  and  working  classes  to 
sustain  themselves,  generously  assisted  by  the  charitable  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue  of  Porto 
Bico.  Large  shipments  of  relief  supplies  were  distributed  by  the 
military  officers  to  mitigate  the  terrible  calamity  prevailing,  and  to 
provide  for  the  most  pressing  wants  and  necessities  of  life.  Later 
on,  important  repairs  and  a  general  system  of  construction  of  roads 
from  and  into  the  interior  have  been  ordered  to  be  executed  at 
once  (and  the  fimds  required  for  such  works  Iiave  been  voted)  to 
give  employment  to  the  thousands  in  need,  most  of  the  ruined 
planters  not  being  in  a  position  to  liire  and  pay  working  men. 
Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  with  these  measures  the  mopt 
urgent  wants  of  the  people,  always  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  may  be  remedied,  and  American  capital  be  induced 
to  become  interested  in  the  island,  which  never  has  stootl  more 
in  want  of  assistance  than  at  present  A  few  years  of  pros- 
perity in  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  prices  will  I*  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  effects  ot  the  deplorable  disasters  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  nothing  cheering  can,  of  coui-se,  be 
reported  about  business  during  1899.  The  exports  during  the 
year  under  record  amounted  to— 
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Articles. 


Sugar  .. 

Coffee         

Hides  

Cocoanuts,  anDotta,  and  sundries.. 

Total 

Equiv.  in  sterling      •• 


Lbs. 
1,880,500 
1,620,600 

80,825 


United  States 
Currency. 


Dollars. 
54,700 

293,400 
4,800 
1,800 


354,700 
70,940 


In  the  foregoing  return,  only  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  actually  gone  on  board  ship  here,  are  included  ; 
besides,  some  considerable  items  of  coffee  and  sugar  have  been 
shipped  coastwise,  and  gone  by  rail  to  other  ports  of  the  island. 
Furdier,  the  local  consumption  of  both  articles  has  been  supplied 
out  of  the  production  of  the  district,  and  thus  I  estimate  the 
latter  to  come  up  to  at  least  30,000  quintals  of  coflfee,  and  35,000 
quintals  of  centrifugal  and  muscovado  sugar.  7,000  quintals  of 
tobacco,  harvested  in  1899,  valued  at  55,000  dol.,  are  yet  awaiting 
shipping  orders. 

Imports  during  the  year  under  record  amoimted  to  about  Imports, 
175,000  doL  United  States  currency  (35,000/.).  In  this  sum  are 
not  included  the  coastwise  importations  from  other  ports  of  the 
island,  which  are  considerable.  Principal  articles  of  direct  impor- 
tation are :  from  Great  Britain,  dry  goods,  empty  bags,  galvanised 
iron,  nails,  rice,  &c. ;  from  the  United  States,  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, food-stufiFs,  lumber,  shocks,  kerosine,  paints,  wrapping 
paper,  &c. ;  from  Germany,  dry  goods,  haberdashery,  provisions, 
rice,  &c. ;  and  from  Spain,  wine,  oil,  onions,  garlic,  dry  goods, 
preserved  fruits,  &c. 

Business,  however,  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the 
existing  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  large  American  relief 
supplies. 

The  health  of  the  island  and  the  port  of  Aguadilla  and  its  Public  health, 
district  has  been  excellent  during  the  year  under  record. 

Labour  is  cheap,  and  offering  abundantly.  Labour. 

There  were  no  births  or  deaths  registered  at  this  Vice-Con-  Births  and 
sulate  during  the  period  under  review.  deaths. 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Chukchward. 

(BeoeiTod  at  Foreign  Office,  June  9, 1900.) 

The  last  Keport  from  this  Consulate  being  that  of  1896, 1  have, 
to  preserve  continuity  of  record,  taken  the  liberty  of  preceding  the 
statement  of  1899  with  such  statistics  and  information  for  the 
intermediate  years  as  have  been  found  procurable.  This  latter 
year  must,  however,  remain  incomplete,  up  to  the  dale  of  the 
United  States  assumption  of  the  direction  of  the  customs,  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  no  tnistworthy  records  can  be  obtained. 

At  the  various  ports  of  the  island,  according  to  the  last  Spanish  1897. 
report,  there  arrived  a  total  of  1,135  vessels — 809  steam  and  326  All  shipping, 
sail — of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,356,989  tons,  which  brought 
143,818  tons  of  1,000  kilos,  of  various  merchandise  and  took  away 
108,245  similar  tons. 

Of  the  above  vessels,  134  steamers  and  three  sailing  vessels 
were  registered  in  Great  Britain,  and  31  steamers  and  148  sailing 
vessels  were  from  various  British  possessions,  the  whole  discharg- 
ing in  Porto  liico  39,833  tons  of  cargo. 

The  British  ship  tonnage  for  the  year  came  second  to  that  of  British 
Spain  with  her  400,832  tons,  as  also  it  did  in  cargo  tons  which  tonnage, 
follow  Spain's  lead  of  41,433  tons  of  1,000  kilos. 

By  the  same  Spanish  returns,  from  which  are  extracted  the  imports, 
above  statistics,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  year  amounted   to   17,859,063   pesos,*  and  the  exports  to  Exports. 
18,574,678  pesos,  which  shows  a  falling-off  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  of  1,087,730  and  413,985  pesos  respectively. 

Of  the  above  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  1,755,754  pesos  British 
of  imports  and  77,341  pesos  of  exports  ;  British  North  America  imports, 
and  West  Indies  with  1,445,600  pesos  imports  and  254,419 
pesos  exports;  British  India  with  913,068  pesos  imports  only; 
making  a  Britisli  total  of  4,114,422  pesos  of  imports  and 
331,760  pesos  of  exports,  a  loss  upon  the  previous  year's 
figures  of  431,985  pesos  of  imports  and  of  101,933  pesos  of 
exports. 

•  8  pesos  10  c.  per  1/.  can  ba  taken  for  purposes  of  calculation. 
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British  imports  for  1897  thua  are  placed  secoud  in  value  to 
those  of  Spain,  which  leada  with  a  value  of  7,152,016  pesos,  due 
chiefly  to  I'avour;  the  Uuited  States  follow  with  3,749,815  pesos 
worth,  aad  Germany  ranks  fourth  with  1,314,603  pesoi. 

British  exports  by  no  means  show  so  favourably,  coming  only 
eighth  on  the  list  iifter  Spain  with  5,067,466  pesos,  Cuba  with 
3,515,066  pesos  (both  of  these  highly  favoured),  France  with 
3,037,984  pesos,  the  United  States  with  2,614,259  pesos,  Germany 
with  2,117,802  pesos,  Italy  with  1,019,784  pesos,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  with  408,211  pesos. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  same  source  of  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  Porto  Eico  for  the  year  1897  : — 


Articlei.  Value. 

Fmoi  c. 

3totlM,Mrlli,  minerala,  i« CiOlfiii  HQ 

Metals  and  mnanfacture*           '  (i;6,747  58 

Chemical*,  ko 661,947  78 

ColtoD  and  manufactura 2,540,293  87 

Vegetable  fibres  and  manufactureB      . .         . .  512,091  4G 

Wool  and  manufBoture. 12S,464  25 

Silk  and  maDufactuTes i  60.581  84 

Wood        1  308,211  66 

Paper        818,962  71 

Aoimala  and  animal  prodDcts 1,196,377  S9 

Machinen,  &c 401,15(i  76 

Food  ttuSi           6,984,808  41 

Uijiceltaneaii 189,667  63 

Sp«oi»l  import! I  648,044  00 

Total 17,868,063  29 


Of  the  foregoing,  Gruat  Britain,  the  British  North  American 
□ssessions,  and  Briiixh  Indiu  supplied  by  classes  and  in  amounts 
3  follows: — 


Value. 



—        ■ 

Great  Britain. 

Britiih  North 

America. 

Britiih  India. 

Pom. 

P«o.       e. 

Pe.o>        0. 

I 

199,397 

25 

332    83 

II 

342,871 

01 

7    20 

III 

50,321 

84 

362    24 

IV 

564,313 

44 

V 

378,811 

71 

1,079    50 

Tl 

VII 

1,432 

90 

VIII 

9,118 

89 

IX 

4,391 

73 

110,236    18 

X 

12.068 

07 

.. 

X[ 

202,882 

84 

XII 

78.105 

78 

1,384,662    72 

911,98D    33 

XIII 

6.377 

07 
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The  same  report  returns  total  articles  of  import  and  their  values  Artiolet  of 
as  under : —  import. 


Arlicles. 


Fftper,  straw,  &c.         • . 

Cioal 

Iron  plates        • . 

Soap 

Stayet,  &c.,  for  hogsheads 
Meat  and  lard  ..         •• 
Jerked  be^f       . .         .  • 

Codfish 

Fish  and  shell-fish  in  oil 
'Bice  (cleaned)  .  •         .  • 
Wheat  flour     . . 
Dried  regetables 
Qsrden  produce 
Oiiye  oil  .  • 

Common  wine  •  •         •  • 

Canned  goods   . .         .  • 
Cheese   . .         . .         . . 

Manufactured  tobacco 
Other  articles  . . 

Total      . . 


Kilos. 


If 
i> 
ft 
» 
»> 
If 
ft 
i» 
if 
ff 
it 


ff 
Litres 

Kilos. 


ff 
ff 


Quantity. 


1,185,968 

30,517,771 

1 ,919,040 

2,204,030 

3,502,745 

4,649,784 

774,392 

11,244,246 

317,919 

35,461,874 

13,852,030 

2,176,884 

5,026,068 

762,102 

4,314,473 

265,477 

387,983 

32i,022 


Value. 


Pesos. 
142,316 
167,846 
211,094 
220,403 
70,056 

1,394,936 
108,41 6 

1,461,752 
158,960 

2,481,631 
969,642 
141,497 
201,043 
172,179 
888,303 
238,929 
202,789 
648,044 

8,478,228 


17,858,063 


The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  articles  exported  Articles  ot 
were : —  export 


Articles. 

^uantitj. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Pesos. 

Coffee 

23,504,999 

12,222,600 

Su|{ar       .. 

56,283,931 

8,924,999 

Molasses.. 

1,864,980 

82,993 

,,        ••         .•          ••         t* 

11,529,132 

403,520 

Tobacco  .. 

2,843,615 

1,19  4,318 

Hides 

378,170 

71,862 

Tallow 

116,624 

11,622 

Com 

1,944,050 

97,208 

These  together  with  5,585  head  of  live  stock  valued  at  221,330 
pesos,  salt  at  6,600  pesos,  bay  rum  at  7,551  pesos,  cocoanuts  at 
27,838  pesos,  fruits  at  5,761  pesos,  and  many  other  articles  in  small 
quantities  and  values  make  up  the  total  export  value  as  given. 

For  the  period  extending  from  the  end  of  1897  to  the  date  of 
the  Americans  taking  charge  of  the  customs,  no  official  infor- 
mation of  a  reliable  nature  can  be  obtained  of  the  trade  of  the 
island. 

However,  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1899,  a  period  of  three  Value  of 
days  over  17   months,  a  return  has-been  made  irrespective  of"°P^'*** 
years  by  which  it  is  shown  that  during  that  term   Porto  Eico 
imported  goods   to  the  value  of   12,546,542   doL  United  States 
(609)  A  3 
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ireiicy,  and  expoi-ted  articles  valued  at  11,621,049  dol.  of  the 
me  value. 

Of  the  export  value  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the 
itish  West  Indies,  and  Bermuda  took  as  set  out  in  the  following 
itement : — 


ATEMBNT  of  Articles  Exported  from  Porto  Rico  to  Great  Britain 
and  British  Colonies  from  July  28, 1898,  to  December  31, 
1899. 
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And  of  the  import  value.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were 
sponsible  tor  quantities  and  amounts  as  follows : — 
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Statement  of  Articles  Imported  into  Porto   Eico  from    Great  Aitialaiof 
Britain  from  July  28,  1898,  to  December  31,  1899.  import. 


Articlei. 


Agricultural  implemeuta 
Animal  I  ...       ...       ... 

Breadsluffs        .» 
Carriages  and  wagons ... 
GliemicUs,   drugs  and 

Q/OS       ...  •••  ... 

Clocks,    watches    and 
parts  of.M       

U0u60         •#•  •.•  ... 

Copper,     and     manu 
faetures  of      

Cotton,     and     manu* 
faetures  of     

Dairy  products 

Earthenware     

Fertilisers  

jFisn         •.•       ...       ... 

Flax,  hemp,  and  manu- 
factures of     ... 

Fruits      

Qlais,      and       manu- 
factures of     

Gunpowder    and     ex- 
plosives   

Household  and  personal 
efTects 

Iron    and    steel,    and 
manufactures  of 

Jewellery,  dto 

Leather,    and     manu- 
factures of      

Liquors,  malt    

Machinery,  and  pans  of 

Marble  and  stone,  and 
manufactures  of 

Mufical  ihstruments    ... 

OQs,  refln^  mineral    ... 
„    animal  and  vege- 
table    ..«       •••       ••• 

Faints  and  colours 

Paper,      and      manu- 
fiictures  of      

Provinons         

nice  •••        ■•*        *** 

Silk,  and  manufactures 

of         •••       ••• 

Wines  and  cordials      .. 

Spirits,  disiillcd 
Sugar  and  molasres 
Tobacco,    and    manu- 
factures of     •••        ••• 

Trees,  plants,  Ac 
Wood,      and      manu- 
factures of     

Wool,      and      manu- 
factures of      

All  others  

Total    


■    Great  Britain. 

Canada  and 
Newfoundland. 

Bermuda. 

British  Wast 
Indies. 

• 

a 
■ 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

80 

160 
••• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

100  kUoa. 
Number 
100  kilos. 
Number 

1,883 

•  •• 

1,916 

•  •• 

DoL 
36,609 

•  •• 

9,717 

... 

Dol. 
46 

•«. 
4,496 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

Dol. 

••• 

••• 

••• 
•  •« 

••• 

•  •• 
••• 
••• 

Dol. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•«• 

100  kilos. 

691 

26,609 

•<• 

»•• 

•  •• 

•«• 

•«• 

•t* 

11 

14 

72 

••• 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

e«* 

•«• 

f» 

... 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

»» 

623 

20,048 

•  •• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

It 
ti 
ti 

21,224 

216 

94 

972,692 

21,618 

2,341 

•  •• 

4 
... 

••• 

76 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

••• 
••• 
••e 

1* 
It 

•  •  • 

220 

i\\lQ 

86V472 

694,182 

••« 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

•  •t 

»» 
t» 

6,167 
9 

116,662 
68 

•  •• 

28 

••• 

261 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

e«e 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

»» 

161 

3,000 

•  •• 

2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

II 

•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •« 

•  •« 

t  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

II 

40 

1,140 

•  •« 

••• 

•  •c 

••• 

•  ■• 

••« 

II 

21,841 

175,664 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•»• 

••• 

II 

•  •• 

224 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

It 

i« 
II 

818 

823 

1,113 

11,248 

7,128 

17,213 

■   ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •« 
••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

II 

796 

3,769 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

«•• 

••• 

•  •• 

II 

•  •• 

•  •• 

40 

••• 

••• 

•  •« 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

II 

3 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •m 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••« 

II 
II 

1,203 
2,703 

16,268 
24,936 

•  •• 

•  ■« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 
•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

n 
II 
II 

206 

1,966 

73,891 

3,348 

10,067 

418,618 

•  •• 

417 

••• 

•  •• 

8,686 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

II 

18 

10,084 

•  «• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

II 
II 

789 

... 
6,000 

••• 

19 

... 

610 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

MS 
•  •• 

•1 

■  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

II 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

11 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

«•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

II 

18 

670 

12,645 

64,067 

181 

411 

•  «• 

••• 

II 
tl 

89,131 
82,666 

66,660 
102,890 

26V907 

42i220 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

798 

•  •• 

4,600 

•  •  • 

•  •s 

2,070,843 

•  •• 

814,884 

•  •• 

411 

•  •• 

4,600 

The  period  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statements  preclude 
comparison  with  any  former  similar  tables,  but  still  it  may  be 
usefully  noted  that  of  the  few  exports  to  British  parts  the  North 
American  possessions  hold  the  second  place  in  sugar  though  a 
long  way  behind  the  United  States,  while  Great  Britain  took  only 
10,823  dol.  (United  States)  worth. 
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BritiBh 
position. 


New  tariff, 

poMible 

effect. 


Saa  Juan. 
British 
shipping, 
18»7. 


189a. 


1899. 


In  imports  Great  Britain  stands  first  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, cotton  goods,  flax  and  flax  goods,  iron  and  steel,  paints  and 
colours,  and  wool  and  woollen  manufactures ;  second  in  machinery, 
oils,  and  rice,  aii.l  tliird  in  provisions.  The  British  North  American 
possessions  stand  first  in  tlie  importation  of  fish,  the  United 
States  second  with  181,13')  dol. ;  they  also  stand  second  in 
lumber. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whether  these  posi- 
tions be  retained  or  not  will  entirely  depend  upon  British 
imports  being  able  to  sustain  the  changes  in  the  tariff,  which 
came  into  effect  with  the  installation  of  Civil  Government  in 
the  island. 

With  regard  to  the  exports  of  fish  and  lumber  from  British 
North  America  their  diniinulion  is  certain,  as  the  regulation 
forbidding  freight  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  States,  save 
under  the  national  flag,  came  into  force  from  January  1,  1900. 

In  the  year  1897,  63  British  vessels — 38  steamers  and  25  sail 
— of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  (31,374  tons,  arrived  at  the  port  of  San 
Juan. 

Of  these,  two  only,  both  steamers,  cleared  from  home  ports ; 
one  with  coal,  the  other  with  general  cargo.  Four  steamers  and 
19  sailing  vessels,  the  latter  with  lumber  and  fish,  came  from 
British  Xorth  American  ports.  16  more  steamers  anived  with 
various  cargoes  from  United  States  ports,  10  from  Antwerp, 
and  the  balance  from  the  different  Porto  Rican  coast  ports. 

There  was  no  outward  sailing  for  Great  Britain,  but  10  steamers 
left  for  the  United  States,  five  for  Cuba,  one  for  Hayti,  and 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  13  sailing  vessels  for 
North  American  ports  and  the  Bahamas,  left  for  the  Porto 
Rican  coast. 

In  the  year  1898, 52  British  ships — 28  steam  and  24  sail — of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  57,384  tons,  visited  the  harbour  of  San  Juan, 
showing  a  falling-off  of  11  ships — 10  steamers  and  one  sailing 
vessel — and  of  4,040  tons. 

Of  these,  six  steamers,  all  witli  coal,  came  direct  from  British 
ports ;  one  steumer  and  20  sailing  vessels  from  the  British  North 
American  possessioua,  another  steamer  from  Antwerp,  and  the 
balance  from  the  various  island  ports  and  St.  Thomas. 

No  vessel  sailed  for  Great  Britain ;  one  steamer  and  11  sail- 
ing vessels  left  for  different  British  North  Ainerican  ports,  six 
steamers  and  19  sailing  vessels  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
balance  went  to  St.  Thomas  and  the  various  Porto  Rican  ports. 

A  still  further  reduction  in  British  shipping  is  to  be  reported 
in  the  year  1899,  the  returns  showing  only  42  British  arrivals — 21 
each  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels — with  a  total  register  tonnage 
of  31,159  tons,  showing  a  loss  on  the  previous  year  of  seven 
steamers  and  three  sailing  vessels. 

Only  one  steamer  came  from  British  ports,  another  and  seven 
sailing  vessels  from  British  North  American  possessions,  five 
steamers  arrived  from  Antwerp  with  general  cargoes,  and  the 
rest  hailed  from  Porto  Rican  norts  and  St.  Thomas. 
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No  ship  cleared  for  Great  Britain ;  one  steamer  and  23  sailing 
vessels  left  for  British  North  American  ports  and  the  balance 
went  to  Cuba,  St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Rican  ports. 

It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  a  large  part  of  this  British 
shipping  is  made  up  every  year  of  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Royal  - 
Mail  boats  from  Barbadoes  vi&  St.  Thomas.  The  veav  1900  will 
not  have  the  advantage  of  counting  this,  as  the  service  beyond 
St.  Thoma«  was  discontinued  last  November  and  will  not  be 
resumed. 

Again   by  i*eason  of   the  newly  imposed  regulation,  that  all  New 
trafiic  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  must  be  carried  regulation, 
on  only  by  American  vessels,  British  lumber  and  iish  schooners  ®  ^  ^  • 
from  North  American  ports  will  suffer  considerably  in  the  loss 
of  their  return   cargoes,   a   large   proportion  of  wliich   went   to 
the  States.     The  new  rule  may  very  possibly  divert  the  trade  in 
fish  and  lumber  entirely  away  from  British  sources. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  loss  to  British  shipping  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  regulation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  totals  arrived  at  in  a  statement  of  cargoes  shipped  in 
British  vessels  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898-^supplied  to  the  International  Con- 
ference at  Quebec. 

It  there  appears  that,  in  the  12  months  indicated,  29,333  tons 
of  cargo  were  carried  in  British  bottoms  to  the  United  States. 

The  general  condition  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  close  of  1899  was  General 
by  no  means  good.  condition  of 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  island  have  ^"^^  island, 
been  paralysing.     On  Spain  surrendering  dominion,  she  of  course  Effects  of 
closed  her   ports   to   Porto   Rico,  whilst   the   American   occupa-     ®  ^*^* 
tion  of  Cuba  destroyed  the  only  other  market  of  any  great  impor- 
tance it  liad   for   its  produce.      The   commerce  in   two  of   the 
three  staples  ui)on  which  Porto  Rican  prosperity  depended  was  at 
once  ruined,  viz.,  those  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  nothing  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  has  been  provided  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Money  wtis   not,  in   the    majority   of   cases,  procurable   for  the 
payment  of  th6  interest  on  the  planters'  mortgages,  which  are  Mortgages, 
estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  over  30,000,000  pesos,  and  are 
held  for  the  greater  part  by  the  merchants  and  bankera  of  the 
island  at  rates  of  interest  from  24  per  cent,  down  to  12  per  cent. 

On  August  8  a  terrible  hurricane  wrecked  the  plantations,  Hurricane, 
destroyed  the  food  supplies  and  resources  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  left  the  large  majority  of  the  agricultural  population  bereft 
of  the  means  of  earning  their  living.  The  bananas  and  plantains 
upon  which  they  were  dependent  for  food  were  completely  swept 
away  and  with  no  other  alimentary  crop  in  sight,  many  thousands 
would  have  starved  outright  had  not  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment come  to  the  rescue  and  organised  a  large  and  very 
complete  system  of  relief  which  will  remain  in  action  until  the 
food  crops  are  once  more  available  or  the  labourers  by  some 
other  means  regain  a  position  to  earn  their  living. 

According  to  the  official  return  of  the  Military  Government, 


tbe  hurricane  caused  the  deaths  of  2,184  human  beinga  and  injured 
2,764 

Further  it  caused  special  damages  in  vahie  as  under  : — 


Sugsr  plantBtion*  . 
Coffee  pluitatii  r.a  . 
Tobacco  plaolutioiL.* 
Ordinary  crop' 
Urbui  propertir?  . 
CbUIb 


405,690 

£,391,563 

44,966 


making  a  total  loss  of  4,312,425/. 

Besides  these  actnal  losses,  it  is  estimated  that  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  the  island  suffered  damages  to  the  extent  of 
173,543?.  which  ad<led   to  the  above   makes  a  tangible   lo8s  of  - 
4,485,968/. 

The  severity  of  the  blow  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the 
hurricane  is  said  to  have  destroyed  30  per  cent,  of  the  coflee  crop, 
the  export  of  wliich  represents  seven-tenths  of  all  exports  and  to 
be  worth  annually  about  6,500,000  pesos.  Further,  that  through 
the  damage  done,  the  1900  crop  cannot  be  worth  more  than 
500,000  pesos,  the  trees  being  so  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
a  larger  effort.  Indeed  they  will  not  recover  their  full  bearing  for 
at  least  four  years. 

The  sugar  estates,  from  the  nature  of  the  plant,  did  not  suffer 
so  heavily,  hut  the  damage  to  machinery,  buildings  and  the  cane 
fields  was  sufficient  to  i-educe  the  planters'  chances  of  financial 
recuperation  from  the  losses  resulting  from  the  war. 

Tobacco,  the  third  staple,  sustained  the  least  damage,  not  being 
a  recurrent  crop,  but  murely  single  and  periodical. 

The  monetary  system  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  remained  in  an 
unsatisfactory  slate,  which  creates  a  universal  demand  for  its 
assimilation,  as  soon  aa  possible,  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  rate  of  exchange  through  the  year  has  ranged  spasmodically 
between  8  pesos  20  e.  and  8  pesos  10  c.  to  the  1/.  The 
United  States  authorities,  however,  for  government  purposes 
have  decreed  the  United  States  dollar  to  value  1  peso  66§  c. 
The  peso  is  generally  received  at  60  t-.  on  the  dollar,  but  its 
bullion  worth  is  only  about  40  c. 

The  assessed  value  of  island  realty,  imperfectly  got  at.  is 
estimated  at  100,000,000  pesos ;  the  island  revenue  at  2,000,000 
pesos ;  it  has  no  debt,  but  there  is  a  universal  deinanil  to  be 
empowered  to  contract  one  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  10  per 
cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  property. 

Taxation  at  present  is  indefinite,  no  regular  collection  having 
been  made  since  the  occupation ;  taxes  will  soon  liave  to  be 
imposed,  but  the  form  is  yet  to  be  decided  upon.  The  tax  on 
land  as  it  now  stands  is  1  peso  per  acre  on  first-class  land ;  50  c. 
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on  second-class  and  pasturage ;  waste  lands  pay  25  c. ;  residents 
abroad  pay  50  per  cent,  surcharge. 

The  value  of  land  is  anything  up   to   500   pesos  an  acre.  Value  of 
sugar  land  in   a  good  state   of  cultivation  and  well  equipped  ^^• 
is  estimated  to  give  a  good  return  at  this  latter  price.     There  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land  not  planted  and  fit  for  cofifee  that 
can  be  got  at  10  or  20  pesos  an  acre,  but  intending  purchasers 
must  beware  of  unreasonable  demands  put  forward  in  hopes  of  a 
good  time  to  come  under  the  approaching  new  rule.     They  must 
also  look  well  into  the  title  under  which  the  land  is  sold,  as  boun- 
daries in  many  cases  are  determined  by  the  limits  of  lands  of 
individuals  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  which  have  since 
been  many  times  transferred.    The  labourers  are  reported  to  be 
docile  and  for  the  tropics    satisfactory  workers.     Their  wages  Wages. 
range  from  20  to  30  c.  per  diem. 

Though  called  Porto  Eicans,  the  people  are  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  mixed  breed,  Carib,  negro,  and  white  in  every 
possible  blend,  and  of  all  coloui-s  from  jet  black  to  quite  light 
yellow. 

About  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  of  the  Caucasian  race,  but  Population, 
that  proportion  is,  however,  too  large  if  appearances  have  anything 
to  do  with  distinction.     Some  70,000  are  estimated  to  be  negroes, 
and  240,000  mulattoes  of  all  sorts. 

A  noticeable  thing  in  the  island  statistics  is,  that  about  3,500 
of  the  population  are  returned  as  Corsicans  and  ^re  still  French 
citizens. 

Since  the  occupation  much  has  been  done  in  all  parts  of  the  Sanitation, 
island  to  improve  its  sanitation.  Compulsory  vaccination  un- 
doubtedly saved  it  from  a  threatening  epidemic  of  small-pox. 
Sanitary  boards  have  been  established  in  all  parts,  with  liberal 
powers  for  the  abatement  and  extirpation  of  sources  of  disease, 
with  the  result  that  the  health  of  the  island  may  be  reported  as 
being  fairly  good. 

Tliere  are  no  general  sUtistics  published  on  the  sanitary  condi-  statistics  for 
tion  of  the  island  by  the  Superior  Board  of  Health,  but  I  have  been  lO  years, 
furnished  with  the  following  mortality  returns  for  the  past  10 
years : — 


Year. 


Number  of 
Deaths. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


25,203 
24,350 
22,271 
20,573 
22,888 
22,708 
22,638 
28,478 
30,222 
36,598 


The  lowest  rate  being  23*2  per  1,000  in  1893,  and  the  highest 
39-2  in  1899. 
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Durine  the  year  1899  the  deaths  from  tlie  principal  diseases 
were  as  fwlowa : — 


Number  of 

Dralhg. 

Small.pni    ,. 

ild 

TjpUoid  fever 

Djsenlerv 

Diphtlieria 

1,62B 

Tetanu 

. ,             1,027 

An«mi» 

..         ..             8,660 

With  respect  to  UiQ  increase  of  mortality  in  1897  and  1898  there 
was  no  epidemic  to  account  for  it,  althougli  deaths  from  anaemia 
and  dysentery  greatly  increased  in  many  municipalities,  particu- 
larly in  1808. 

The  1899  ordinary  death  roll  was  swelled  by  the  deaths  of 
nearly  ^,000  individuafs  directly  brought  about  by  the  hurricane 
of  August  8,  entailing  indirectly  the  deaths  of  thousands  more. 

There  was  no  case  of  yellow  fever  during  the  year. 

All  accounts  and  surveys  of  the  island  agree  in  the  suitability 
of  nearly  the  wlmlc  of  its  interior  for  coffee  growing  ahove  the 
elevation  of  about  600  feet  above  sea-level. 

These  lands  are  described  as  being  "admirable,"  and  it  is 
statetl  by  experts  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Torto  Eico 
should  not  become  one  of  the  principal  coffee-growing  countries 
of  the  world,  as  the  natural  conditions  required  are  probably 
more  favourable  than  elsewhere. 

The  berry  produced  is  also  described  as  being  "  admirable,"  of 
particularly  good  tiavour,  and  in  quality  quite  as  good  as  that 
which  fetches  the  liighest  retail  price.  A  proof  of  its  superior 
quality  is  that  the  trade  while  rel'using  to  admit  it  as  a  distinct 
grade  have  been  frequently  known  to  dispose  of  it  as  Mocha  or 
best  Java. 

On  the  wliole  island  there  are  about  200,000  acres  in  coflee 
or  preparing  for  it,  but  its  cultivation  is  capable  of  large  exten- 
sion. According  to  experts  its  cultivation  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  somewhat  improperly,  such  as  the  use  of  ton  much  shading 
and  of  neglect  of  nurseries  for  the  young  plants.  By  improve- 
ment in  methods  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  could  be 
doubled,  while  as  to  productive  capability,  the  island  could 
produce  oil  the  high-grade  coffee  required  by  the  United  States. 

The  crops  of  1896  and  1897  were  59,780,000  and  57.:iy0,000 
lbs.  respectively,  but  it  has  mounted  to  over  00,000,000  lbs. 

The  average  yiell  is"about  500  lbs.  per  acre,  but  this  may  be 
greatly  exceeded  by  improved  culture. 

Good  coffee  land  may  cost  anything  from  25  to  100  pesos 
per  acre.     Wild  land  will  cost  about  30  pesos  an  acre  to  put 
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into  cultivation,  and  the  expenses  of  production  are  estimated  at 
from  6  to  7  c.  per  lb. 

The  sugar  lands  of  the  island,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  Sugar, 
acres  are  lying  abandoned  on  account  of  not  paying  expenses 
» without  considerable  outlay  in  the  shape  of  fertilisers  that  the 
planters  cannot  afford,  were  never  what  is  called  prime.  Replant- 
ing is  required  every  three  to  five  years,  while  there  is  land  in 
Cuba  v/hich  lasts  for  12  years  and  more  without  a  change.  In  all 
there  are  estimated  to  be  some  50,000  acres  in  sugar  in  the 
island,  which  represents  about  one-third  of  the  land  capable  of 
producing  it. 

The  average  yield  is  from  4  to  5  tons  per  acre,  with  a  decrease 
of  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  down  to  under  2  tons  when  the 
land  is  ploughed  up  and  replanted  or  left  for  a  rest  in  pasture. 
This  acreage  does  not  include  a  large  extent  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  which  could  be  brought  into  cultivation  by 
irrigation  and  terracing. 

The  crop  of  1899  amounted  to  47,000  tons.  A  10  'years' 
average  tells  up  to  58,471  tons  of  sugar  and  14,358  hogsheads  of 
molasses  per  annum.  The  crop  on  one  occasion  went  as  high  as 
60,000  tons,  and  with  improved  methods  might  be  brought  up  to 
100,000  tons. 

Like  all  other  island  products,  owing  to  the  war  and  the 
hurricane,  sugar  production  is  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  tobacco  interest  is  small,  but  is  capable  of  great  extension.  Tobacco. 
It  appears  to  be  grown  more  as  a  subsidiary  crop  than  a  steady 
pursuit,  and  though  the  quality  is  said  to  be  poor  as  compared 
to  the  Cuban  article,  nevertheless  about  half  the  entire  crop 
always  went  to  Cuba,  to  reappear  in  the  various  forms  of  Havannah 
manufactured  tobaccos.  That  is,  it  was  so  before  the  war,  when 
it  could  be  introduced  under  favourable  conditions,  but  since  that 
time  its  commerce  has  fallen  off  almost  completely.  The  crops 
from  want  of  a  market  have  had  to  remain  at  home,  which,  • 
however,  may  in  the  end  prove  a  benefit,  as  the  necessitj''  of 
doing  something  with  the  material  to  avoid  total  loss  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  several  manufactories  in  which  is  now  made  a 
very  fair  brand  of  cigar. 

The  acreage  in  tobacco  is  estimated  to  be  something  above 
3,000  acres,,  v/hich  produce  about  12,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  the 
surplus  of  which,  after  supplying  home  wants,  used  to  go  to  Cuba, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  poorest  grade 
that  found  its  way  to  France  and  Germany.  At  present 
all  remains  in  the  country,  and  will  do  so  until  more  settled  times 
find  a  new  market. 

The  conditions  of  the  climate  and  country  of  Porto  Kico  are  Bananaf. 
specially  favourable  for  banana  growing,  -but  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  500  acres  must  be  cultivated  to  make  a  regular 
trade  possible  and  profitable.  As  yet  they  have  not  found  their 
place  as  an  article  of  expoit,  but  with  proper  cultivation  it 
is  expected  that  the  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  dol.  worth  annually 
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imported  into  the  United  States  might  be  produced  oa  the 
island. 

Pineapples  grow  wild  in  great  luxuriance,  and  with  proper 
care  produce  a  fruit  not  to  be  excelled.  As  an  article  of  expoit 
they  as  yet  Iiave  had  little  notice,  but  are  gradually  gaining  au 
increasing  market  in  the  lTnitc<l  States. 

The  country  produces  a  splendid  orange  which,  however,  has 
not  been  as  yet  seriously  regarded  Troni  a  commercial  ix>int  of 
view.  This  will  not  be  the  case  for  hmg.  as  tracts  of  land  are 
being  taken  up  every  day  for  planting,  whicli  in  due  time  must 
prove  highly  remuncratiA'c. 

All  other  citrus  fruits  lloiirish  well. 

Vegetables  of  all  descriptions  can  W  grown  with  profit  at  the 
various  altitudes  suitable  to  them,  so  much  so,  that  great  hopes 
are  entertained  of  Porto  Rico  supplanting  Bermuda  in  the  very 
profitable  supply  of  early  vegetables  for  the  mainland. 

With  all  the  special  agricultural  qualificatione  of  the  island  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  such  may  be  turned  to  profit  by  anyone 
who  may  acquire  land  tbera  In  the  words  of  a  United  States 
Government  expert :  "  For  men  without  capital  or  experience  in 
the  industries  of  tropical  countries  there  are  no  openings  in 
Porto  Rico,  but  with  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  commu- 
nication there  will  be  much  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  farmers 
of  sufficient  enterprise  and  intelligence  to  carry  on  diversified 
farming,  and  profit  by  the  advantageous  local  conditions." 

Cacao  has  been  proved  to  grow  \ery  favourably,  but  lias  not 
been  essayed  as  yet  in  any  but  a  small  way. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  sisal  hemp  such  as  is  now  being 
successfully  produced  in  the  Kahamas  can  be  freely  grown,  as  also 
the  manillu  form  of  the  article. 

A  great  many  inquiiies  have  been  made  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  island  for  rubber-growing.  This  is  a  question  for  actual 
experiment,  for  altlioi^h  several  kind?  of  rubber-producing  trees 
are  to  lie  found  wild  in  the  bush,  Porto  Rico  does  not  possess  the 
climate  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  Pani  rubber  tree,  nor  the  soil  congenial  to  many  of 
its  substitutes. 

Cattle  thrive  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  raising  as 
a  business  could  be  developed  with  little  trouble  to  an  important 
degree. 

The  island  breed  is  of  African  origin,  aod  of  a  specially  docile 
nature,  Nobody  .appears  as  yet  to  fiave  taken  the  trouble  to 
inipiBve  the  breed,  which  approaches  in  quality  the  good  grades  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States;  smaller  but  much  better  pro- 
portioned than  the  Texan  sort. 

Through  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  may  be  said  to  be  more  thaii 
ordinarily  fortunate  .in  its  facilities  for  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

It  had  before  November,  when  the  "  Royal  Mail "  discontinued 
its  monthly  connection  with  the  English  mail  from  Southampton 
vifi   Barhadoee,  four  direct  monthly  mail  services  from  and   to 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Comnurce  of  the  OoTisular  District  of 

Boston  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Stuart. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  June  18,  1900.) 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  the  year  1898  General 
closed  with  a  good  prospect  that  1899  would  be  a  year  of®^®^' 
increasing  prosperity.  This  belief  seems  to  have  been  well- 
founded,  as  the  commercial  record  of  the  year  is  well  nigh 
without  parallel.  In  nearly  every  line  of  commercial  activity 
there  has  been  a  development  far  beyond  the  anticipations  with 
which  the  year  opened.  The  volume  of  domestic  trade,  both  local 
and  interstate,  was  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  increase  in  production  of  all  classes  of 
goods,  accumulated  stocks  have  been  diminished  or  exhausted, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  most  manufacturers  lind  themselves 
far  behind  with  their  orders.  The  railroads  of  the  country  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  carry  the  trafl&c  offered, 
and  a  dearth  of  cars  has  been  almost  constantly  in  evidence. 

There  has  been  a  general  upward  movement  of  values,  both  of 
manufactured  goods  and  of  raw  materials.  Labour  is  fully 
employed,  and  wages  in  most  branches  of  trade  have  been  restored 
to  thelevel  from  which  they  were  forced  during  the  panic  years, 
and  in  some  cases  have  risen  to  a  higher  plnne  than  during  the 
years  of  great  prosperity  preceding  1893. 

In  the  abounding  prosperity  that  has  marked  the  course  of  the 
year  just  closed,  Massachusetts  and  New  England  have  received  a 
full  share.  The  textile  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  the  machine 
works,  the  smaller  factories  and  workshops  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  district,  and  whose  aggregate  product  is  enormous  in 
volume  and  of  infinite  variety,  have  all  experienced  a  year 
of  activity  and  progress  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  foreign  trade  exceeded  all  previous  records.    The  great 
manufacturing  activity  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of 
raw  products  and  partially  manufactured  materials  entering  for 
(618)  '  A  2 
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Boeton,  port 
charges. 


Pilots  and 
pilotage. 


finishing  purposes,  while  exports  of  products  of  domestic  manu- 
facture have  shown  a  phenomenal  growth. 

Boston  is  situated  in  latitude  42°  41'  N.,  longitude  71°  1'  W. 
Harbour  entirely  protected  and  safe  at  all  seasons. 

Vessels  loading  grain  pay  no  elevator  due,  this  charge  being 
paid  by  the  shippers.  Vessels  pay  no  wharfage  or  dockage  while 
discharging  or  loading. 

Dockage,  ■^j;d.  per  register  ton.  per  day,  but  berths  can  be 
obtained  at  less  rates  where  vessels  are  to  lay  any  length  of  time. 

Commission  for  procuring  charters  5  per  cent.  Coal  and  iron 
(coastwise)  2\  per  cent.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
best  in  the  world,  well  lighted  and  buoyed,  and  throughout  the 
winter  months  is  free  from  ice.  Ships  of  .the  largest  capacity  and 
draft  can  enter  and  leave  the  port  and  dischari^e  and  load  at  the 
wharves  afloat. 

There  are  four  elevators  at  tide  water,  two  with  all  modern 
improvements,  capacity,  3,850,000  bushels,  and  one  local  elevator, 
capacity,  i^00;000  bushels.  Total  storage  capacity  of  the  port, 
4,050,000  bushels. 

Cargoes  of  coal  from  coastwise  ports  when  ordexied  through 
bridges  to  discharge  are  subject  to  a  charge  of  3  c.  per  ton  per 
bridge ;  coastwise  cargoes  of  coal  are  discharged  at  the  expense  of 
the  shipper. 

There  are  two  pilot  stations — an  inner  station  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  a  few  miles  outside  Boston  Light,  and  an 
outer  station  off  Cape  Cod,  "  from  where  Eace  Point  bears  south 
to  where  the  Highland  Light  bears  W.N.W." ;  the  land  in  fair 
weather  to  be  kept  "  in  sight  from  boat's  deck."  The  station  boats 
must  show  signals  by  day  and  night,  and  are  by  law  required  to 
keep  the  stations  until  relieved.  Also  three  boats  cruising  in  the 
bay  outside  of  stiition  boats. 

Pilotage  is  compulsory  for  foreign  vessels  inward,  and  for 
vessels  over  350  tons  outward. 

The  main  ship  channel  is  being  dredged  to  a  minimum  depth 
of  27  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  a  least  width  of  1,000  feet. 
At  the  present  time  the  full  depth  has  been  secured  to  a  width  of 
800  feet  in  the  lower  channel. 


[Mr.  Blunt,  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General,  reports  as  follows : — 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Stuart's  information  on  the  dredging 
operations  in  Boston  Harbour,  I  have  the  honour  to  report 
that,  from  observations  and  inquiries  I  have  made,  the  harbour 
approaches  and  terminals  now  under  way  when  completed 
will  aflbrd  safe  ingress  and  egress  to  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
now  afloat,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  further 
information  which  the  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  kindly  furnished  me  on  the  subject :  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  state  that  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  in  the 
harbour  is  proceeding  under  what  is  known  as  the  old  ship 
channel  project,  which  calls  for  a  channel  1,000  feet  wide  and 
27  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  from  the  sea  to  the  wharves 
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This  project  was  placed  under  the  continuing  contract  system  by 
Congress  in  1895,  and  contracts  were  authorised  to  a  total  amount 
of  1,145,000  dol.  (about  290,000Z.),  which  is  the  sum  required  to 
complete  the  work.  At  the  present  time  the  work  is  practically 
completed  from  the  sea  to  President  Roads,  and  the  dredging  is 
now  going  on  from  President  Eoads  to  the  inner  harbour,  and  by 
August  of  the  present  year  a  channel  to  the  full  depth  and  of  a 
width  of  500  feet  will  probably  be  secured,  the  remaining 
500  feet  being  completed  during  the  next  year.  In  1899  Congress 
authorised  an  expenditure  of  450,000  dol.  (about  90,000/.)  to 
'  complete  a  channel  1,200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  from  the  sea 
to  President  Eoads  via  Broad  Sound.  The  work  under  this  con- 
tract will  commence  about  July  1  of  this  year,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  two  seasons.  When  completed,  there  will,  as  you  will 
observe,  be  two  independent  channels  from  the  sea  to  President 
Koads. 

"  Congress  has  just  passed  a  Bill  proposed  by  this  organisation 
for  a  survey  of  a  channel  from  the  sea  to  the  inner  harbour,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  Mystic  River  and  Chelsea 
River  Bridges,  visl  Broad  Sound,  35  feet  deep  and  2,000  feet  wide. 
This  survey  will  be  completed  during  the  present  summer,  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  then  attempt  to  secure  from  Congress  authority 
for  constructing  a  channel  of  these  proportions.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  necessary  Congressional  authority  will  be  obtained 
at  an  early  date.  If  we  are  successful  in  getting  this  channel 
Boston  will  be  provided  with  facilities  for  caring  for  the  largest 
ships  afloat  equal  to  any  enjoyed  by  any  port  in  the  world."] 

The  depth  in  the  upper  channel  is  23  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

A  new  channel  from  the  sea  to  President  Roads  by  way  of 
Broad  Sound,  1,200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  has  been 
authorised  by  Congress,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 

The  built-up  wharfage  front  below  the  bridges  is  7  miles  long ; 
above  the  bridges  about  12  miles,  as  measured  by  following  the 
Commissioners'  line  of  solid  filling,  and  not  including  the  inden- 
tation of  the  piers. 

The  range  of  tides  at  the  wharves  is  9  feet  8  inches,  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour  9  feet  4  inches. 
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The  following  are  the  stevedore  rates  in  foree  at  Boaton  :- 


m  (according  to  kind) 


Per  too  oi 
2,2tO  lbs.  . 

Per  ton  ol 
S,340  Iba.  . 


te 


j  Per  tag 

'  Per  LOUOfeet , 


White  ploe    ..        ..  M 

Spruce  ..        ..         J  I  "  1 

nol Per  bale 

inilla  hemp I        „  ..  i 

J  hides         ..        ..        ..Per  1,000      ..■ 

rnerat     cargDW      (Including  I 

(Orting)         '  Per  cubic  fo«l  ' 


luilfer I  Per  1,000  feet  . 

truleum        .Per  barrel    . . 

nKiirement fti  10  cab.  fi.  ' 
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Rates  of  Pilotage  for  Boston  Harbour.  Act  of  May  13,  1873. 
(Over  25  feet  the  rates  are  the  same  inward  and  outward 
with  the  addition  of  distance  money  inward  from  November  1 
to  May  1,  20  per  cent.) 


Outward  Rates. 

Inward  Ratee. 

Draft 
Water. 

1 

Amount. 

Draft 
Water.  ' 

1 
Amount 

Distance 
Money.* 

Total. 

Feet 

Dol. 

c. 

Feet   ! 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

DoL 

c. 

7 

11 

55 

7 

18 

48 

3 

70 

22 

18 

8 

13 

28 

8   , 

21 

62 

4 

SO 

26 

82 

9 

15 

03 

9 

24 

67 

4 

92 

29 

49 

10 

17 

00 

10 

27 

70 

6 

64 

38 

24 

11 

19 

14 

11 

30 

80 

6 

16 

86 

96 

12 

21 

36 

12 

34 

20 

6 

84 

41 

04 

13 

26 

00 

18 

88 

86 

7 

67 

46 

02 

U 

28 

00 

14 

48 

30 

9 

66 

67 

96 

15 

31 

60 

16 

62 

60 

10 

60   1 

63 

00 

16 

36 

00 

16 

66 

80 

U 

36 

68 

16 

17 

42 

50 

17 

63 

76 

12 

76 

76 

60 

18 

49 

50 

18 

68 

40 

13 

68 

82 

08 

19 

67 

00 

19 

76 

00 

15 

20 

91 

20 

20 

65 

00 

20 

85 

00 

17 

00 

102 

00 

21 

73 

60 

21 

94 

60 

18 

90 

113 

40 

22 

82 

50 

22 

99 

00 

1   19 

80 

118 

80 

28 

,   92 

00 

23 

115 

00 

23 

00 

188 

00 

24 

102 

00 

24 

120 

00 

24 

00 

144 

00 

25 

'  125 

00 

25 

126 

00 

25 

CO 

160 

00 

254 

,  182 

38 

26 

'  139 

76 

1 

1 

26i 

147 

60 

27 

165 

25 

274 

163 

37 

1 

1 

28 

177 

60 

I 

1 

284 

180 

00 

1 
1 

29 

188 

50 

*  Distance  money,  from  November  1  to  April  30,  inclusive,  eastivard  on  a  line 
drawn  from  Manomet  Land,  Plymouth,  to  Thatcher's  Island,  Cape  Ann. 

The  pilot  signal  by  day  is  a  white  and  blue  flag,  white  next  the  mast ;  and  in 
the  night  a  white  mast-head  light     Pilotage  rates  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

Towage  inward,  according  to  agreement,  varying  with  size  of  vessel  and  distance 
from  15  to  50  dol.  Quarautine  fees,  payable  from  June  1  to  November  1,  ships  and 
barques,  8  dol. ;  brigs,  5  dol     No  wharifage  or  special  port  charges. 

Tonnage  dues  levied  by  National  Qovemment  in  all  American  ports : — 
From  West  Indies,  3  c.  per  ton,  net  register. 
From  other  foreign  port?,  6  c.  per  ton,  net  register. 

Two  cargo  manifests  and  provision  lists  required  by  custom-house. 


The  foreign  coaimerce  of  the  port  of  Boston  during  1899  sur-  Commerce  of 
passes  all  previous  records,  aggregating  38,097,066/.,  which  while  Boston, 
only   slightly  greater    than   the    extraordinary   record  of   1897 
•exceeded  that  of  1898  by  3,361,786/.    The  figures  in  detail  are  as 
follows : — Exports,   25,426,608/.,   an   increase  of    453,651/.   over 
1898 ;  imports,  12,670,458/.,  an  increase  of  2,908,135/.  over  1898. 

The  exports  were  the  largest  in  the  Iiistory  of  the  port.     The 
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imports,  although  showing  a  substantial  gain  over  the  previous 
year,  were  still  much  below  those  of  the  year  1897.  when  large 
quantities  of  wool  and  other  dutiable  goods  were  imported  to 
escape  the  increased  duties  about  to  l>e  iuiposed  under  the  Uingley 
tariff.     The  imports  of  that  year  amounted  to  17,137,630/. 

The  "  in  transit  and  transhipment "  trade  passing  through  this 
port  amounte'l  to  2,376,725/.  and  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Entered  at  Boston  for  transhipment  to  foreign  countries, 
principally  Canada,  1,166,871/.  Canadian  imports  entered  at 
various  ports  and  exported  to  foreign  countries  viJ  Boston 
l,ii09,854/.  With  these  additions  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
port  of  Boston  during  1899  is  seen  to  be  40,473,791/.  Tliis  does 
not  include  uierchandisf!  to  the  value  of  288,328/.  received  at 
Boston  and  forwarded  to  interior  points  without  apiiraiseraent. 

The  following  table  ounipares  the  tiwli;  .if  Boston  with  that  of 
other  principal  piirtii.  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1899 : — 

Porli.  Vila*. 

Boston I  190,48S,3S3 

New  York        688,405,812 

I'bilidelpbia 11S,4S5,8SI 

B&ltimore        123,339,588 

NewOrlcaOB 111,485,853 

San  rnndMO 80,037,913 


As  a  port  of  export  for  the  various  products  classed  as  pro- 
visions, Boston  continues  to  take  a  prominent  place,  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of  these  products  passing  through  this 
port.  While  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  which  are  the 
principal  competitors  for  this  traffic,  show  a  falling-off,  Boston 
made  a  substantial  gain. 

As  a  port  for  the  export  of  live  cattle  Boston  recovers  the 
first  place  from  which  it  was  forced  last  year  by  New  York, 
having  dufing  the  past  year  exported  124,290  head  or  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  from  aU  ports. 

In  breadstuffs  while  every  other  prominent  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
port,  except  Galveaton,  decreased,  Boston  made  a  gain. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were  pi-ovisions  (including  live 
animals),  breadstuffs,  leather  manufactures,  cotton  and  manufac- 
tures, and  wool  and  manufactures. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  sugar  and  molasses, 
hides,  cotton  and  manufactures,  wool  and  manufactures,  chemic^s, 
drugs,  &c,  leather  and  manufactures,  iron  and  manufactures,  hemp 
and  ^x. 

The  percent^e  of  lose  while  on  shipboard  of  live-stock  exported 
from  this  port  was  materially  increased  during  1899  by  the  loeses 
sustained  by  the  steamers  "  Etolia  "  and  "  Bostonian  "  which  en- 
countered hurricanes  of  great  severity,  thereby  increasing  the 
losses  for  the  year  nearly  threefold. 
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According  to  tlie  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
percentage  of  loss  while  on  shipboaril,  of  cattle  shipped  from  all 
United  States  ports  during  the  past  year  was  0".*^l  per  cent. ;  the 
loss  of  sheep  was  1*54  per  celit. ;  uf  horsey,  111  per  cent.  The 
loss  on  shipments  made  from  Boston  during  the  ])a.st  year,  com- 
piled from  return^  made  to  this  office,  were  as  follows : — Cattle, 
0*32  per  cent. ;  sheep,  1  2  per  cent. ;  horses,  054  per  cent. ;  less 
than  one -half  the  percentage  for  all  ports. 

The  ocean  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  in  the 
foreign  trade  aggregated  4,431,019  tons,  an  increase  of  767,188 
tons,  or  21  per  cent,  over  1898.  These  figures  do  not  include 
128  vessels  hound  for  13oston  that  touched  first  at  some  other 
American  port  and  were  entered  at  the  custom-house  there. 
The  greatest  previous  increase  since  the  tonnage  reached  large 
proportions  was  in  1891  when  a  gain  of  14  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year  was  made. 

This  increase  is  especially  noteworthy  when  the  with- 
drawals of  tonnage  by  the  British  Government  for  use  as  trans- 
ports in  the  South  African  service  are  considered.  The  tonnage 
of  American  vessels  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  this  port, 
aggregating  but  464,869  tons,  shows  the  remarkable  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  150  per  cent.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
establisliment  of  the  Admiral  line  of  steamships,  running  between 
this  port  and  Jamaica,  whicli  trade  wa5  formerly  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms  chartered  by  the  American  company. 

The  following  bible  shows  the  arrivals  in  the  coastwise  trade 
and  the  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  for  the  past 
12  months: — 


Foreign  Entrances. 


Foreign  Clearances. 


Year. 


Coastwise 
I      Arrivals. 

I 


Numler  of 

Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


;  Number  of 
Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Total 
Foreign 
Tonnage. 


1899... 


10,304 


1,968 


2,37S,446 


1,854 


2,057,573      ,    4,431,019 


The  steamers  taken  from  the  Boston  service  by  the  British 
Govemment  since  September  for  use  in  tmuspjrting  troops  to 
South  Africa  were  1 1  iu  number,  aggregating  52,332  tons  net. 
Three  smaller  steamers  were  substituted  to  partially  take  their 
jjlaces,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  9,311  tons,  making  a  net  loss  of 
42,521  tons.  In  addition  two  steamers  were  taken  from  Boston 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  New  York 
service  and  their  places  were  filled  by  other  steamers,  causing  a 
further  net  loss  of  671  ton?.  The  total  net  loss  of  tonnage  in  the 
Boston  service  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  is,  there- 
fore, seen  to  be  43,1^2  tons.  As  these  steamers  would  have 
averaged  two  and  one- half  trips  each  the  tonnage  entered  anil 
cleared  at  the  port  was  thereby  reduced  215,960  by  these  with- 
drawals. 

In  connection  with  Boston's  freight  service  there  has  been 
built  up   between  this   port  and  Liverpool  during  the  past  few 
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yeiira  a  passenger  service  of  large  ami  increasing  i)roiHiiti"iie. 
The  number  of  cabin  passengers  arriving  and  sailing  from  this 
port  in  1899  aggregatol  13,934,  which  was  an  increase  of  37  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition  there  were  carried 
!i9,872  steerage  passengers,  as  i^ainst  29,337  in  1898,  an  increase 
of  36  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  trans-Atlantic  passenger  move- 
ment at  Boston  during  the  last  10  years.  Tlie  increase  in 
passenger  traffic  during  the  past  year  was  secured  in  the  i'acH  of 
a  reduced  service. 


Arrlvrt.' 

Balled. 

ToMl. 

Atilved.* 

S.lled. 

T' '•!. 

IBM    ...         . 

.     ...    t.iei 

I.S08 

M.Wt 

ISK    ... 

:    :::  vzs 

1*78 

aiiio 

^MJ 

4,M* 

K.^3 

W,I01 

I3.as4 

l».«.» 

7,M» 

i.-.,93i 

39,8 :i 

•  Tann  ISM-M  Ini'lmlTr,  ending  June  10. 

"  Dunn's  Review  "  States  that  the  failures  in  1899  were  9,393 
in  number,  with  liabilities  of  123,132,(179  dol.  The  last  days  ot 
the  year  added  a  few  to  the  number,  and  some  millions  to  the 
known  liabilities  of  firms  and  Lianks  which  failed  close  to  the  end,  so 
tliat commercial  defaults  (without  l>anking  failures.  32,252,790  doL) 
reached  90,879,889  doL,  of  which  30,792,164  dol.  wei-e  in  manu- 
facturing, 48,924,771  dol.  in  trading,  and  11,162,954  dol  in 
brokerage,  promoting,  and  other  commercial  liabilities.  Yet  it 
remains  true  that  the  failures  of  1899  were  in  amount  smaller 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  past  25,  excepting  1880  and  1881, 
while  the  averajre  of  liabilities  was  smaller  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  most  important  test  of  all,  the  ratio  of  defaults 
to  solvent  payments  through  clearing  houses  is  not  only  the 
smallest  ever  known  in  any  jear,  but  smaller  than  in  any  quarter 
save  one— the  third  of  1881. 

Returns  of  failures  iu  1899  cannot  he  discussed  without  using 
a  good  many  superlatives.  In  all  essentials  they  are  the  best  the 
Mercantile  Agency  has  ever  reported  in  the  25  years  of  which  it 
has  complete  returns.  Further  mischief  at  Boston  resulted  from 
the  speculative  collapse  there,  but  less  than  many  feared.  But  for 
the  failures  resulting  from  that  operation  the  aggi-egate  for  the 
year  would  have  been  about  21,000,000  dol.  less  tlian  it  is. 

It  ia  one  strong  point  that  failures  have  been  smaller  than  in 
1898  or  previous  yearn,  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  eveiy 
pait  of  the  country,  hut  what  is  more,  smaller  also  In  both 
manufacturing  and  trailing  in  every  district  except  New  England, 
where    the    closing    tioubles    involved   several   connected    firms 
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with  heavy  liabilities,  though  their  failures  had  luthing  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  their  trade. 

The  Massachusetts  manufacturing  defaults  were  the  smallest 
in  any  year,  as  were  those  of  the  other  New  England  States. 

Commercial  Failures  in  1899. 


State:!. 


Maine   .. 
New  Ham[ihhire 
Yermont 
Ka^sachnsetts  . . 


Total,  1899. 


Total,  1898. 


Assela. 

Dollars. 
786,400 
194,617 
219,188 

8,666,581 


Liabilitiea.    Number. 


Dollars. 

1,724,786 

409,684 

603,405 

15,756,211 


208 

72 

66 

1,003 


Liabilities. 


Dollars. 

2,156.820 

3,156,820 

408,993 

17,552,923 


Classified  Failures  in  Ifi 

199. 

Other 
mmercial. 

.  s 
1       "2 

,    1    i 

Dollars. 
10,000 
13,841     1 
5,260 

430,201 

• 

Manufacturing. 

Number. 

1      ij 

'radlng. 

• 

^  1 

a 

D  .liars. 

1,051,486 

338,219 

2.35,398 

10,071,111 

Number.           O 

© 

Banks. 

Sutei. 

Number. 
Liabilities. 

S 

Liabilities. 

Maine          ...        .. 
New  Hampshire    ... 

Vermont      

Eastachusetts 

Dollars 

44          572.200 

11           67.624 

21          262,757 

355       5,254,-99 

163 
42 
45 

655 

2 

2 

2 

38 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Dollars. 
600,000 

13,500,000 

The  wheat  market  during  the  12  months  past  has  been  devoid  Wheat, 
of  any  special  features,  and  compared  with  the  year  1898,  which    . 
witnessed  the  marvellous  movement  in  prices  because  of  the  so- 
called  "  Leiter  deal,"  was  quiet  and  uninteresting.     Prices  during 
the  year  ranged  7^^.  from  highest  to  lowest,  the  highest  being 
35.  3^d.,  and  the  lowest  2s.  8d. 

In  October  a  spasmodic  advance  was  efifected  by  the  prospects 
of  a  South  African  war,  and  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  caused  auotlier  and  sudden  upward  turn  in  December, 
which,  however,  did  not  last,  as  in  this  month  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  year  were  recalled,  and  caused  the  year  to  close  with  a  dragging 
market. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  wheat  at  Boston  were  13,000,000 
bushels,  or  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  year  1898. 

Steamer  yellow  corn  was  quoted  in  the  Boston  market  at  the  Com. 
opening  of  the  year  at  Is.  10|f/.,  which  was  the  highest  price  of 
the  year,  although  that  figure  was  reached  again  in  November. 
There  has  been  a  great  steadiness  in  the  market  throughout 
the  whole  year,  prices  remaining  within  the  extraordinarily  narrow 
limits  of  a  range  only  of  2d,  The  lowest  price  (Is,  8^d,)  was 
reached  twic^,  viz.,  in  August,  and  again  in  December. 
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The  receipts  and  exports  of  com  at  Boston  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  port,  namely,  17,753,849  bushels,  and  17,438,81  j 
bushels  respectively.  Tliis  being  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
35  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 
in  the  exports. 

The  local  oata  market  has  bean  devoid  of  any  unusual  feature. 
The  highest  prices  for  the  grade  No.  2  clipped  white  oata  were 
realised  in  the  latter  halt,  being  from  Is.  2^d.  to  Is.  i^d.  The 
local  receipts  were  11,126,702  bushels,  of  which  5,241,677  bushels 
were  exported,  whicli  is  a  falling-ofT  of  3,479,254  bushels  from 
the  previous  year's  figures. 

The  flour  market  during  the  past  year  has  been  didl  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  volume  of  business  has  been  lai^e,  but  prices, 
while  free  from  sudden  disturbances,  liave  been  uniformly  low. 
The  prices  of  standard  patents  fluctuated  during  the  year  between 
13s.  8d.  and  17s.  8d.  The  receipts  at  Boston  were  2,321,583 
barrels,  as  against  2,556,245  barrels  in  1898.  The  exports  were: 
1,598,630  barrels,  against  1,635,867  barrels  in  1898. 

The  improvement  In  the  provision  nmrlcet,  noted  in  1898,  has 
continued,  and  increased  during  the  year  juat  closed.  There  lias 
been  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  year,  a  free  movement  of 
goods,  and  prices  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher  level  thau  for 
several  years.  The  number  of  hogs  packed  at  Boston  exceeded 
the  figures  of  any  previous  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  aumber  of  hogs  packed  at 
Boston  during  the  last  five  years : — 


Number. 


Ig9fi 1,4»0,9T1 

1898 1,MB.309 

ISsr I  1,048.717 

1808 I  t,T2E,919 

1899 1,751,035 


The  local  produce  market  during  1899,  while  presenting  some 
favourable  features,  cannot  be  said  to  have  afforded  unmixed  satis- 
faction to  ihe  trade.  Tlie  batter  market  was  especially  favourable 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  securing  to  the  trade  a  fairly 
profitable  year's  business.  The  egg  market  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. Prices  were  too  high  early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  the  stock 
in  cold  storage  averf45ing  higher  than  the  market  in  the  latter 
months  would  support,  entailing  consequent  loss  upon  the  owners. 
The  trade  in  cheese  has  been  quite  satisfactory',  prices  being 
well  maintained,  and  the  demand  being  constant  throughout  the 
year. 

The  year  opened  with  Western  extra  butter  (large  tubs), 
quoted  at  lO^d.  Light  receipts,  and  strength  in  other  markets, 
brought  an  advance  to  llrf,  during  February,  but  a  sharp  decline 
set  in  during  April,  owing  to  very  light  demand,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  2d.  per  lb.     The  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  reached  the  first 
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week  in  May,  viz.,  S^d.  In  July,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  a 
lirnier  tone  took  possession  of  the  market,  and  an  upward  Diove- 
ment  commenced,  which  continued  without  interruption  until 
ll^rf.  was  reached  in  September.  The  high  mark  of  the  year 
(Is.  i^d.)  was  reached  in  December,  which  price  was  maintained 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  receipts  were  24,879  tons, 
as  against  25,305  tons  in  1898.  The  exports  were  1,500  tons, 
against  800  tons  the  previous  year. 

The  price  of  cheese  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  higher  Cheese, 
than  for  several  years.  The  receipts  at  Boston  aggregated  377,003 
boxes,  as  against  324,433  boxes  in  1898.  The  expoi-ts  were 
14,500,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  4,000,000  lbs.  over  1898.  The 
increase  occurred  wholly  in  the  Canadian  product,  as  the  exports 
of  domestic  cheese,  vik  this  port,  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  previous  year,  viz.,  3,290,000  lbs. 

The  egg  market  during  the  past  year  has  ruled  higher  than  for  Eggs. 
several  years.  The  first  two  months  of  the  year  were  characterised 
by  an  unsettled  market  with  sudden  fluctuations  in  price,  but  with 
settled  spring  weather  a  steadiness  was  imparted  that  remained 
during  the  entire  year.  The  receipts  at  Boston  were  900,219 
cases,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  fruit  market  during  the  past  year  was  very  satisfactory  p^j^^ 
with  a  steady  demand  and  an  increased  consumption,  prices 
affording  both  producers  and  handlers  a  good  margin  of  profits. 
The  receipts  of  fruit  were  much  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year,  although  restricted  to  better  grades,  owing  to  the  heavy  tariff 
charges. 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  receipts  of 
bananas  in  this  market,  viz.,  2,405,608  bunches  against  1,640,880 
bunches  in  1898.  Jamaica,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
shipments,  furnished  the  entire  supply. 

With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com-  rpj^^  fi8heiic8.J 
merce   reports    as   follows,  the    information   being  taken   from 
the  reports  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

The  year  1899  was  remarkable  for  the  good  stocks  which  were 
made  in  the  fisheries,  and,  as  a  result,  dealers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  fishing  vessels,  more  of  which  were  added  to  the  fleet 
than  in  any  year  since  1895. 

During  the  year  1899  there  were  landed  in  Boston 
63,450,329  lbs.  of  fresh  fish  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds 
by  a  fleet  of  302  vessels.  If  to  this  is  added  the  receipts  of 
fresh  fish  by  rail  from  the  outports  and  from  Canada,  which 
were  approximately  20,000,000  lbs.,  the  total  receipts  of  fresh  fish 
during  1899  were  83,450,329  lbs. 

The  -N'ew  England  catch  of  cod  and  other  ground  fish  shows  an 
increase  of  102,548  quintals  as  compared  with  1898.  The  catch 
of  these  fish  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Cod  ini]  othsr  irDuiil 


The  catch  of  mackerel  for  salting  of  the  leading  comitriea  of 
the  world  in  1899,  compared  with  the  catch  in  1898  to  189(),  was 
as  follows  r — 


1899. 

1898. 

nliiy. 

18B7. 

im. 

United  StiUi»       .. 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape   Breton,  and 

Frince  F^lvBrd  lalands 
Magdalen  [BUnd 

Barrel*. 
23,408 

H,000 

72.000 
IS.OOO 

124,468 

Barrets. 

14,i8(I 

33,000 

H.aai 

7,000 

Barrels 

13,154 

CO.OOU 

48.350 
7,UtlO 

Barrel! 

77.1114 

10,000 
4.000 
f0.000 

I'.O'Jli 

ToUl 

9P,547 

88,601 

180,464 

The  receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  KostfUi  during  the  year  1899 
were  SO.TTO  barrels  against  23.1 16  barrels  in  1898.  The  receipts 
of  salt  mackerel  in  Boston  during  the  year  1899  were  :W,389 
barrels  ngainst  31,329  barrels  in  1898. 

An  innovation  in  mackerel  fishing  vviis  a  trip  to  the  Irisli 
i^ast  by  the  schooner  "  Etliel  11.  Jacobs,"  Captain  Solomon 
Jacobs,  which  sailed  in  July,  making  the  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  in  14  days.  She  secured  353  barrels  of  mackerel,  which 
were  salted  and  shipped  home.  While  fishing  on  the  Irish  coast 
in  October  she  went  ashore  on  Abbey  Island,  Uarrynane,  and 
was  a  total  loss.  The  vessel  and  ontfit  were  insured  for  2,100/. 
The  venture  proved  unprofitable,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  future 
attempts  will  be  made  to  prosecute  this  fishery  by  American 
vessels. 

The  first  new  Irish  salt  mackerel  were  received  on  March  15. 
a  lot  of  33  barrels,  and  were  the  earliest  receipts  of  Irish  mackerel 
on  record.  They  counted  about  380,  and  sold  at  about  3/.  10s.  per 
barrel.  They  were  caught  in  the  month  of  February,  at  which 
time  it  usually  pays  the  Irish  fisherman  better  to  ship  them  to 
England  fresh.  The  first  receipts  in  May  arnved  on  May  16,  and 
sold  at  from  3/.  to  3/.  "Js.  per  baiTel. 

The  number  of  veasels  and  lives  lost  during  the  calendar  year 
were  as  follows : — 
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Port*. 


Beverly . . 
Boston  .. 
Gloucester 
Provincetown 

Total 


Veft*el3 
Loot 


1 
2 

10 
2 


15 


Lives  Lost. 


12 

5 

52 


69 


Value  of 
Vessels. 


Dollars. 

300 

2,S00 

10.920 

1,700 


16,220 


ln$nrai)Ce. 


Dollars. 

i.Voo 

8,782 
600 


10,982 


The  Boston  custom-house  returns  show  that  the  ocean  tDnnage  Shippiag. 
in  1899  was  2,373,446  tons  entered,  and  2,057,573  tons  cleared, 
making  a  total  of  4,431,019  tons,  as  against  3,663,831  tons  in  1898, 
and  a  total  increase  of  over  767,000  tons.  Of  this  increase  in 
vessels  entering,  about  140,000  tons  is  in  American  bottoms — the 
British  fruit  steamers  to  the  West  Indies  having  been  changed  to 
the  American  flag ;  also,  nearly  156,000  tons  increase  is  in  British 
bottoms.  Whilst  in  the  clearing,  some  130,000  tons  is  in  American 
bottoms,  and  over  155,000  tons  in  British  bottoms,  the  balance  of 
the  increase  was  over  83,000  tons  entered,  and  nearly  70,000  tons 
cleared  in  Norwegian  bottoms. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  which  entered 
Boston  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1899  was,  according  to 
the  custom-house  returns,  1,968  vessels,  of  2,373,446  tons  measure- 
ment, as  against  1,797  vessels,  of  1,980,708  tons,  in  ]  898.  Of  the 
above,  874  were  British  steamers,  of  1,806,395  tons,  and  720 
British  sailing  vessels,  of  105,790  tons,  with  cargo  and  ballast : — 

Enterkd. 


>'ationality. 


British    . . 
American 
Other  nations 


Number  of 

Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1,594 
236 
138 


1,912,185 
281,870 
229,391 


Total 


1,968 


2  373,446 


The  year  1898    ended   with    confidence  regained,  stocks  ad- Money  and 
vancing,  money  plentiful,  and  obtainable  at  easy  rates ;  this  con-  '^rling 
tinned  into  the  year  1899,  in  fact,  money  was  so  plentiful  that  ®*^^^°^^- 
note-brokers  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  paper,  a  thmg  most  rare 
at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  and  loans  were  freely  made  on  copper 
stocks  with  good  margins,  at  4  per  cent,  four  months.     This  was  a 
marvellous  departure  for  conservative  Boston. 

In  June  the  State  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  loan  of 
6,385,000  dol.  (bonded)  3  per  cent.,  40  years,  which  New  York 
took  at  100  dol.  64  c,  and  Boston  issued  a  loan  of  4,711,000  dol., 
at  3i  per  cent.,  30  years,  at  107  dol.  37  c. 
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The  year  closed  with  a  surprisingly  good  stock  market,  after  a 
heavy  break  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  an  e-asy  money 
market,  business  in  general  l>eiiig  considered  good  and  sound. 

The  Boston  bank  clearings  of  1899  showed  total  exchanges 
of  1,417,257,054/.,  and  a  total  balance  of  141,798,532?.:  the  total 
sales  for  the  year  at  tlie  Boston  E.xchange  amounted  to  13,267,564 
listed  shaves,  and  4,279,777  unlisted  shares,  also  6,053,222/.  worth 
of  bonds. 

Bankei's'  sight  bills  of  exchange  on  London  were:-- 


Per  i;.  Sterling. 

Month. 

From- 

To- 

Dol.    e. 

Dol.   c. 

Jutnirj 

4     l<2i 

4     81 

April       

4     84) 

4     S6 

J"iy      

4    84i 

4  m 

Oetol^r 

i     84 

4    8U 

i     83 

While  the  general  conditions  tliiit  have  prevailed  iii  the  com- 
mercial world  during  tije  past  year  iiave  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory  to  business  men  generally,  the  situation  presents 
some  obvious  dangers. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  an  extraordinary  demand,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  fur  all  classes  ol  manufactured  products,  a  phenoinenal 
expansion  liiis  taken  place  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry. 
The  total  volume  of  production  has  Ijeen  euormouslv  and  pro- 
gressively increased  during  the  year,  and  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  have  rapidly  risen  until  they  have  reached  a  level 
considerably  above  tiiat  prevailing  during  the  recent  years  in 
which  the  greatest  growth  in  foreign  trade  has  been  secured. 
The  natural  effect  of  the  higher  prices  will  be  both  to  limit 
exports  of  this  class  of  goods  and  to  stimulate  exports. 

No  signs  of  a  falliiig-ofl'  in  the  foreign  demand  aie  yet  apparent 
The  factories  are  still  taxed  to  their  iitn)ost  capacity  lo  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  tlie  imports  of  crude  materials 
entering  into  manufacture  are  increasing  ratlier  than  diminishing. 
From  all  indications  now  present,  the  closing  year  of  the  19th 
century  seems  destined  to  continue,  possibly  to  increase,  the  great 
commercial  record  of  the  year  just  closed. 
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Annex  A. — Table  showing  the  Arrivals  of  Immigrants  at  the 
Port  of  Boston,  for  the  last  Five  Years  (prepared  by 
CJolonel  George  B.  Billings,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
Boston). 


NAtionaUtj. 

Number. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Ireland 

8,540 

5,868 

6,489 

8,838 

10,995 

England      . . 

2,768 

3,159 

3,251 

8,246 

5,007 

Gotland 

561 

556 

525 

741 

1,161 

Wales 

68 

31 

16 

31 

60 

Germany    . . 

102 

177 

128 

90 

816 

France 

80 

67 

50 

42 

40 

Russia 

454 

695 

834 

377 

2,019 

Finland 

1,967 

454 

816 

934 

479 

Poland 

146 

243 

3 

15 

34 

Switzerland.. 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Sweden 

8,433 

1,751 

1,866 

2,068 

2,061 

Norway 

019 

833 

889 

743 

676 

Denmark    . . 

866 

198 

77 

4S 

114 

Holland 

12 

18 

3 

5 

n 

Italy 

32 

11 

17 

24 

82 

Spain 

6 

11 

2 

9 

6 

Portngal     . . 

5 

1 

3 

10 

12 

Hungary     .  •         . . 

. . 

16 

23 

6 

73 

Austria 

.. 

60 

56 

43 

820 

Bohemia,    and 

Moravia  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

5 

Galicia-Bnkowina  ., 

142 

98 

25 

10 

95 

Australia     . .         • , 

1 

5 

3 

2 

•  • 

Turkey  in  Europe  . . 

1 

1 

15 

22 

3 

„   Asia     .. 

11 

12 

4 

•  • 

1 

Greece 

5 

1 

8 

22 

6 

Belgium 

18 

12 

5 

.  • 

22 

Rouiuania  .. 

•  * 

1 

6 

8 

10 

Mexico 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

West  Indies 

128 

83 

27 

33 

24 

South  America 

1 

2 

. . 

2 

2 

Japan 

1 

1 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

Africa 

1 

1 

12 

I 

•  • 

A 11  other  coontries. . 

181 

154 

46 

'  78 

40 

Total  arrivals  at 

Boston* 

19,828 

14,020 

18,210 

16,947 

23,637 

*  In  addition,  there  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Massachusetts  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  by  water  during  1899,  25,700  aliens,  compared  with  18,118  in  1898. 
20,634  in  1897, 10,026  in  1896,  and  20,806  in  1895. 
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Annex  G. — Table  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Boston,  and  the  Quantities  Exported  during  the  Year  ended 
December  31,  1899,  couipared  with  1898. 


Qiiantitj. 

Articles. 

.    Barrels 

1899. 

1898 

Flour     .. 

•                 .  a                 •  1 

188,070 

149,026 

19                 •  •                 • 

.    Sacks.,         •« 

2,092,371 

2,124,059 

Wheat    .. 

.    Bushels 

12,931,292 

18,021,229 

Corn 

•         „             •< 

17,488,813 

11.799,266 

Oato 

•                             „                                         •! 

6,241,677 

8,720,931 

Peas 

•                             l»                                         •  « 

4,«08 

86,780 

Barlej    . .         • 

•                            f,                                         .« 

1,503,0^2 

64.968 

Rye 

•                 M                        •' 

58,949                266,925 

Oatmeal .  • 

.    Barrels 

48,806 

58,633 

»      ••         • 

.    Sacks.. 

71,247 

137,898 

Flax  seed 

,    Bushels 

475,092 

Buckwheat 

•         i»             •  < 

700     ,             18,462 

Cora  meal 

.    Barrels 

88,857                  54,734 

Mill  feed 

.    Tons  .. 

5,637                    2,642 

Hay       .«    .     • 

Bales . . 

524,451     :            245,338 

Cattle     . . 

.  i  Head . . 

124,290                184,838 

Sbeep     .  • 

•         i»   ••         •« 

61,294                  75,569 

Horses  .. 

,    Number 

6,748     ;                8,173 

Fresh  beef 

.  <  Quarters 

677,807     1           599,647 

»>                • 

.     Kounds 

4,868     1                7,418 

Pork      . . 

Barrels 

15,880 

19.289 

»»         •  •         • 

.     Tierces 

18.896 

14.366 

l^acoQ    .  • 

.  i  Boxes. . 

671,344 

600,637 

Lard 

,  '  Lbs.    . . 

127,847,626 

121,448,598 

Hams     . . 

.    Barrels 

9v:i 

1.556 

„         .  •         . 

.    Tierces 

1,191 

1,446 

Dressed  hogs     . 

Carcases        • , 

44,408 

70.640 

Beef 

Barrels 

12,158                   14,646 

(»          .  •         . 

.  (  Tierce* 

792    ;               7,374 

Tallow    .. 

.  1  Barrels 

8,886                  14,786 

»i         •  •         • 

.  1  Tierces 

24,882     1           ^  84,426 

Grease   .. 

Barrels 

8,881 

12,187 

>»      •• 

.    'Werces 

8.939 

1,889 

Oilcake  .. 

,    Sacks.. 

68,459                  63,487 

Batter    . .         • 

l^L/fi*    •  •             .  « 

8,051,710             1,574,682 

Cheese   . . 

II        •  •             •  • 

14,548,568 

10,890,797 

Oleo  oil  .  • 

f,        .  .             .  • 

4,082,764 

8,488,281 

Apples   .. 

Barrels 

226,035 

222,254 

Petroleum 

.    Cases . . 

59.388 

51.457 

»t               • 

.    Barrels 

4,788 

6,866 

Leather  •  • 

.    Rolls.. 

161,388 

144,842 

if      *  *         • 

.    Bales . . 

66,968 

61.620 

f»      •  •         • 

.    Bags  .  • 

70,986 

67,201 

>»       •  •         • 

.    Bundles 

6,646 

8,883 

II       •  •         • 

.    Barrels 

944 

664 

II       * .         • 

.    Cases . . 

10,072 

7,242 

,1       •  •         • 

.    Packages 

2,416 

1,416 

Staves    . . 

.    Pieces          • . 

678,842 

483,686 

Qlucose  .. 

»    Barrels 

28,050 

25,068 

Grape  sugar 

.    Bags.. 

105,820 

89,440 

Steel  billets      . 

.    Tons  .. 

9,608 

. . 

II    rails 

•        II    •  •         •  • 

6,171 

•  • 

Pig-ih>D.. 

>       „    •  •         .  • 

2,214 

.  • 

Wool      .. 

.    Lbs.  ••         «. 

18,682,100 

2,161,294 
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Annex  H. — Table  showing  Values  of  Imports  Received  at  the 
Port  of  Boston,  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year 
ending  December  31, 1899. 


Value. 

1 

Imports. 

Free 

Dutiable 

• 

£ 

5,115,661 
7,670,064 

Total 

12,686,615 

Ikfostb  of  Gold  and  Silteb  Coin 
AiTD  Bullion. 

Foreign  gold  coin 

American      „        ••         ••         ••         •• 

Foreign  Rilyer  coin. . 

Foreign  gold  bollion         

4,866 

1168 

196 

22,981 

Annex  I. — ^Table  showing  the  Value  of  Exports  at  the  Port  of 
Boston  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1899. 


Value. 

EXPOBTB. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

£ 

24,987,617 
494,962 

ToUl 

25,482,669 

Exports  of  Gold  and  Sn.y]EB  Com 

AND  BULUON. 

Domestic  exports — 

Forei^  gold  coin          

American  gold  coin 

„        Rilyer  coin 

Foreign             „           

Foreign  exports- 
Gold  ballion       ••         •• 

.     400 

400 

2,0C0 

2,000 

1,268 
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Annex  J. — Table  showing  the  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports 
at  Boston,  by  Countries,  during  the  Year  ending  December  31, 
1899. 


Country, 


Exports 

(Foreign  and 

Domestic). 


England . . 

Germany  .  • 

Dntch  East  Indies 

Scotland. . 

Egypt      . 

British  East  Indies 

France    . . 

Kova  Scotia 

Belgium..         •• 

Argentine  Republic 

Heiico  .. 

Netherlands 

Cuba      .. 

British  Africa   .. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Britit<h  West  Indies 

Ireland  .. 

Russia  on  Baltic  Sea 

Philippine  islands 

Italy      .. 

British  Australasia 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Newfoundland  .. 

Denmark 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c. 

Turkey  in  Asia.. 

Nicaragua 

Spain      ..         ,.  " 

Switzerland 

Puerto  Rico 

Hong-Kong 

Austria- Hungary 

Miquelon  I.,  &c. 

China     . .         •  • 

Uruguay 

Japan     . .         . . 

Hayti     .. 

French  Africa  •• 

Chile      . . 

Aden 

Peru       .. 

San  Domingo    .  • 

Africa  (all  others) 

Malta,  &c. 

Russia  on  Black  Sea 

Gibraltar 

Portugal 

Dutch  Quiana  •• 

All  others 


Total 


Equivalent  in  sterling 


Dollars. 
109,810,52i 
8,170,519 

4,465,427 

9,380 

148,991 

17,879 

1,896,776 

1,148,888 

278.296 

82,012 

1,888,588 

6,692 

1,404,895 

981,848 

75,182 

684,875 

458,871 

198,060 

68,549 

65,620 

869,017 

280,882 

262,784 

98,887 

6,537 

23,895 

7,107 

13,112 

48,860 
166,492 

11,262 

71,280 
71,202 


16,075 

60,088 

88,762 
1,476 

49,364 


1^7,162,843 

£ 
26,432,£69 


1         Total 

Imports. 

1    Exports  and 

Imports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

18,852,980 

127,668,604 

4,558,386 

7,728.854 

6,732,244 

6,782,244 

1,945,882 

6,411,809 

4,861,268 

4,870,688 

4,027,035 

4.176,026 

8,728,347 

3,745,726 

1,880,332 

8.727,107 

1,506,337 

2,665.176 

1,912,031 

2,190,827 

2,049,405 

2,081,417 

673,301 

2.056.889 

2,002,590 

2,009,282 

82,906 

1,487,801 

540.406 

1,471,749 

1,124,889 

1,200,021 

685,138 

1,170,018 

687,021 

1,140,892 

1,080,461 

1,080,461 

887,097 

1,080,157 

617.160 

685,709 

622,565 

678,185 

38,536 

407,668 

149,815 

480,147 

76,873 

839,657 

228,701 

322,588 

307,861 

313,898 

287,482 

811,877 

269,100 

276,207 

266,450 

269,668 

285,740 

235,740 

162,901 

206,761 

47,054 

203,546 

166,261 

166,251 

130,230 

141,492 

131,361 

181,361 

67,486 

128,766 

37,057 

108,269 

101,876 

101,876 

96,077 

96.077 

94,379 

94,379 

60,690 

76,765 

75,891 

76.891 

•  • 

60,083 

85,435 

35,485 

•  • 

88,762 

81,908 

88,379 

28,274 

28.274 

63,983 

113,847 

68,428,076 

190,590,919 

£ 

£ 

12.685,616 

88,118,184 

^618) 
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Annex  K. — Table  showing  the  Value  of  Articles  of  Import  at 
Boston,  in  Detail,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1899. 


of.. 


OotlOD 

„      manafactnrM  of 
Fibre!  and  vegetable  gnMw 
Cheniickli.  drags,  and  dje« 
Iron,  and  manufacturea  of 

„       mannAKtnnl  of 
Hemp  and  Sax  .. 

FrniU 

Hoawbold  efiecta  . . 

Indiarubber,  lie. 

Fiih        

Wood,  and  manafactarM  of 
Paper  etock,  crade 
Tin,  in  ba» 


OIms  and  glawware 

China,  Ac.  

Oili,  vegetable 

„     mineral  and  aoimal 

Antimonj  

Wines 

Silk,  and  mannfaelQTW  of 
Articlea  free  of  dal;,  A.O. 
Tobacco,  and  mam&atnrM  of . . 

Coal-tar 

Coal         

BrJaUes 

Booki,  &e 

Claj  and  earllu  . .         . .         ■  ■ 
Halt  Uqnon 

Hair,  and  mannfactniM  of 
SpiriU,  ditttUled 


Uetata 
Toy* 


Tea 

Cloeki  and  natehea       .. 

VegeUble* 

Coffee 

Paper,  and  mannhcturea  of 

Cement   ..         .. 

BreadatuRa 

PaInU 


Salt 

Fnn  and  akini  . . 
Artworks  .. 

Huaical  iniltnmeata      .. 
JewellBTj  ..        .. 

ProTidoiu  and  daliy  prodae 


Value 
of  ImpoiU  (Free 
andDuliable). 


Doll  are. 
10,932, 28S 

7,aiO.Bfl9 
1,966,933 


761,1 

4,96:1,714 
1,132,296 
3,923,2«li 
8,681,477 
2,702.380 
8,690.072 
46C01B 
3,082.722 
1,M4,577 


S.162 
1,351,396 
1,299,252 
1,294,2GS 
1.288,75J 
739,086 
596,270 
679,946 
512,461 
82,8.18 
498,338 
424,328 
391,106 
348,607 
284,834 
273,766 
268,376 
269,844 
S64,338 
342,324 
S84,21S 
284,131 
216,470 
200,046 
176,066 
176.723 
162,793 
162.960 
145,786 
142,150 
127,663 
124,820 
116,618 
113.226 
107,373 
101,001 
99,679 
88,1SS 
73,330 
86.346 
64,409 
63.976 
68,647 
61,843 
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Tablb  showing  the  Value   of  Articles  of  Import  at  Boston,   in 
Detail,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31, 1899 — continued. 


Articles. 


Fertilisers 

Bones  and  horns     «.  ^    •  •    . .    , . 

Plant* 

Glue   

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

Feathers . , 

Spices •         .. 

Chocolate  ., 

Soap        ••         ••         ••         ,.         •,         ,, 

Rice  and  rice  flour        .  •         .  •         . .         « , 

Hats,  &c  . .         • 

Ginger  ale  .•         ..         .•         •«         ., 

Pipes,  &c  • 

Matting  and  mats         ..         ••         •. 
Animals  ..         •-         ••         ..         ,,         ,. 

Shot,  gun,  barrels 

Sulphur  ore        ..         , 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  ••        •• 

Perrumeries       ..         ..         ..         •• 

Brushes  ..         ..         ..         ••         ..         ,. 

Lead,  and  manuB^tures  of       •  • 

Sausage  cases 

Straw,  and  manufactures  of 

Corkwood,  &c • .         • « 

Sponges  .•        ••        ••         ••         ••         ,. 

Platinum  • ••         «• 

Hay        

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Buttvua  ••         ••         ••         ••         •• 

Argols 

Needles  ••         ..         ••         ..         ••         ,. 
All  others  •  •         » •         •  •         . ,         , . 

Total  


Equiyalent  in  sterling     • . 


Value 

of  Imports  (Free 

and  Dutiable). 


Dollars. 

49,348 

48,484 

44,621 

44,440 

42.983 

40,088 

86,708 

84,740 

32,555 

31,141 

28,400 

27,716 

21,551 

1 8,856 

15,7a8 

14,574 

14,441 

18,094 

13,038 

11,994 

10,825 

9,611 

7,790 

5,455 

4,813 

4,648 

4,072 

8,174 

2,641 

1,909 

1,898 

815,886 


68,428,076 
12,685,615 


.nnex  L— Table  shnwing  the  Value  of  Articles  of  Export 
(Foreign  and  Domestic)  from  Boston,  in  Detail,  fur  the  Year 
ending  December  31,  1899. 


Heat  prodneU,  hog      ..        .. 
bMf     .. 

BrradatuB*         

Animala 

lather 

„     muiofMtiirei  of  .. 

Cotton 

„    muiaraclDrM  of . . 
Iron  and  manuftcturM  o{       . . 
Wood 

Wool , 

„    aod  maDnfactnrei  of 

Dairy  prodacts 

Tobacco  and  maoiifsctiina  of  •  i 

Poultry  aaJ  gams 

Paper  and  mann&clureB  of 

Reedi 

AKTiciiltonl  implementt 
Chem^cal^  dra^  and  dyat 
OIncote  and  graps  angar 
UuHical  inBtraiDenta 
Copper  ajid  manufactiirea  of    .1 

Fruit        

Oila,  animal  and  mineral 

„    vegetable  

Fura  anil  akini  .. 
BagaanU  twine  .. 

Eufiar  and  moIaucB       ..         .1 
lodiirubber,  mann&i^tiireaor  .. 

Hay "  ..    ■.'.    ;:    :; 

StoTo  poliah,  &c 

Booba,  &c.  

FUh         

Cycles  and  psita..         ..         ., 
Cairiagea,  aleam  and  nilroad  ,, 

aurch 

Braas 

Hid'B  and  ekina..         ..         .. 

HarUe,  Dnmanufactnred 

Canned  pork 

FaialB 

Bonea,  Ac.  

Art  vorfca  

Cider       

Naval  atorea      

Vegetable  graa'ea 

Tin  and  manufaclnrea  ot 

Hair        „  „ 

Oliie        

iDslrumeuts       ..         .. 


Dollir^ 
8T,U'i,SB6 

12,737,07! 

2e,a6e,089  - 

10,2Sfi,B70 
]0,S3fi,94S 
430,608 
8,088,779 
88G,380 
i,U2.Vi 
2,S28,'i«l 
2,1*9,987 

l,03»>,fiSl 
823,531 
742,1 7< 
731,288 
702,887 
660,761 
610,933 
60 1 ,938 
812,477 
868,733 
385,631 
858,456 
328.761 
211.185 
255,995 
2S4,068 
215,709 
211.179 
184,587 
22,831 
167,979 
166,540 
151,864 
149.407 
145,150 
143,631 
138,275 
128.906 
128,097 
]13,02« 
73,026 
68,041 
61,101 
55,513 
SI, 947 
61,628 
47,278 
46,340 
42,680 
40,111 
8fl,t2S 
31,777 
2T,i25 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  Articles  of  Export  (Foreign 
and  Domestic)  from  Boston,  in  Detail,  for  the  Year  ending 
December  31,  1899— continued. 


!         Value  of 

Articles. 

Exports  (Foreign 

and  Domestic). 

'              Dollars. 

Clocks  and  watches 

25,773 

Bark 

25,669 

Tojs 

.    ;                23,-i68 

Ink 

23,044 

Vegetables 

20,505 

GIbra  and  glassware 

16,432 

Laundry  machinery 

16,222 

Beeswax . . 

16,401 

Stationer}' 

18,411 

Eggs 

.  i                11,667 

Coal  and  coke    . . 

11,586 

Silk  and  manufactnres  of 

. .  ;                10  430 

Malt  liquors 

•  •                  •  •                  •  • 

.    ,                 8,849 

Wax        . .         .  • 

•  •                   •  •                  •  • 

8,837 

Lead  and  manufactures  of 

6,729 

Brooms   . . 

6,545 

Feathers  .. 

, , 

6,185 

Jewellery 

6,791 

Nuts 

5,789 

{Sailing  vessels    . . 

6,300 

CoiTeo 

6,008 

Gunpowder,  he. . . 

4,769 

Sugar  cane 

! .                   4,263 

Ice 

3,996 

Pbted  ware 

3,887 

Bagging.. 

3,386 

Gums 

2,924 

Trunks    . . 

2,861 

Stone  and  ehinaware 

2,772 

Celluloid,  &c.     . . 

2,748 

Coal  tar,  &c. 

2,047 

Soap 

1,970 

Bricks     . . 

1,924 

Salt 

'. !  1                  1,546 

All  others 

•  - 

675,857 

Totel 

127,162,848 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

25,432,669 

1 

(618) 
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BefpoH  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Haivaiian  Islands 

f<yr  the  Tear  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  Hoake. 

(Receired  at  Foreign  Office,  Jnly  10,  1900.) 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  islands  in   1899  was  Foreign 
characterised  by  a  large  increase  in  both  branches  of  trade  the  ^™™o'c«- 
two  cwnbined  showing  the  highest  total  yet  attained.  la^e  klcj^e 

The  total  commerce  amounted  to  8,337,669/.,  being  an  increase 
over  1808  of  2,538,146/.,  or  44  per  cent.  :— 

Imports. 


Tear. 

Value. 

1899 
1898 

■  •         ••         •  •         •  •         •  • 

Increase  in  1899 

EXI'ORTS. 

£ 
3,811,921 
2,880,178 

1,481,748 

Year. 

Value. 

1899 
1898 

1 

«•         ••         ••         ••         •• 

Increase  in  1899 

■  1 

£ 
4,525,748 
8,469,345 

1,056,403 

the  balance  of  trade  for  1899  in  favour  of  the  islands  being 

713,827/. 

The  percentage    of    imports    from   the    United    States    has  imports 
continued  to  increase;  last  year  it  was  78-80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade.    The  British  Empire  contributed  11*25   per  cent., 
and  other  countries  the  remainder. 

There  was  a  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  coal  during  the  year 
owing  to  the  large  stock   which  had  been  left  over  from  the 
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United  States 
territorv. 


prcN'ious  year,  but  in  almost   every   other  article   an  increase  is 
observable,  notably  in   machinery,  hardware,   lumber,  fertilisers^ 
liuilding  materials,  clothing,  lx)ots  and  shoes,  hats,  and  grocere 
anil  provisions.     (See  Annex  A.) 

The  shipments  of  sugar  were  largely  increased  last  year,  being 
•1,379,638/.,  as  compared  with  3,332,924/.  in  the  preceding  year. 
They  amounted  to  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  exports. 

All  the  sugar  went  to  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  over 
3,700,000/.  worth  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  little  over  600,000/. 
worth  to  Atlantic  ports. 

The  export  of  rice  has  largely  fallen  oft'  during  the  last  three 
years  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  home  consumption. 
In  1897  it\'as  46,525/.;  in  1898,  29,855/.;  and  in  1899,  only 
8,516/.  Coffee  shipments  were  larger  by  3,280/.,  the  total  export 
being  26,469/.,  of  which  about  22,500/.  worth  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  4,000/.  worth  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Hides  and  tallow  fell  off  5,000/.  Of  fruits,  about 
3,600/.  more  was  shipped  last  year;  while  the  export  of  honey 
was  trebled,  being  about  2,000/.  in  value.  Rather  more  than 
half  of  this  went  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  either  for 
tlie  colonies  tliemselves,  or  for  transhipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  rest  to  tlie  United  States.  The  number  of 
apiaries  in  the  island  of  Oahu  is  increasing,  and  special  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  minor  industry. 

British  imports  showed  an  increase  during  the  year  1899, 
compared  with  1898,  of  97,386/.  Their  total  value  in  1899  was 
354,9:]1/.,  and  in  1898,  257,545/.  The  articles  contributing 
principally  to  the  increase  were  building  and  railroad  materials, 
cement,  roofing  iron,  machinery,  crockery  and  glassware,  liardware, 
oils  and  paints,  and  bags. 

There  were  no  exports  <lirect  from  the  islands  last  year  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  those  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  together  amounted  to  11,380/.  The  exports  to  the  two 
first  mentioned  colonies  consisted  mainly  of  coffee,  wool,  and 
honey,  the  value  of  the  coffee  being  3,840/. ;  wool,  1,680/. ;  and 
honey,  1,140. 

As  has  been  heretofore  observed,  British  manufacturers  have 
been  under  serious  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  American,  in 
their  trade  with  these  islands  by  reason  of  distance,  heavy  freight 
charges,  and  a  tariff  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  whereas 
most  American  goods  have  been  admitted  duty  free  under  the 
Keciprocity  Agreement  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  disadvantages,  a  certain  and  not 
unsatisfactory  amount  of  British  trada  has  been  done. 

But  a  new  state  of  things  has  now  arisen  wliich  will  still  further 
interfere  with  British  imports.  On  June  14,  1900,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  April  30  last,  became  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  United  States  Tariff  and 
Navigation    Laws,  which  took    effect   here  on    that    date,  the 
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conditions  of  foreign  commerce  with  the  islands  will  undergo  a  United  State* 
material  change  in  favour  of  American  merchandise  and  shipping,  toriflf  and 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  foreign  vessels  will  no  longer  be  able  J^a^ifiTAtion 
to   carry  passengers  or  freight   between   the   islands   and   other  ^^^  ^^^^ 
United  States  ports.     The  Coasting  Laws  being  now  extended  Coasting 
to  Hawaii  the  trade  will  now  be  carried  on  solely  in  American  trade :  foreign, 
vessels.     In  this, connection,  however,  it  is  understood  that  the^*"**^ 
United  States  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  the  ships  of  ®^^  " 
the   Pacific   Mail   Company,   the   Toyo   Kisen    Kaisha,  and   the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Company  can  leave  passengers  here  to 
l>e  taken  on  by  following  vessels  of  the  same  lines.     This  it  is 
considered  will  not  be  interfering  with  the  coasting  business,  as 
the  tickets  held  by  such  passengers  will  be  "  lay-over "  tickets, 
and  will  be  bought  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  port  or 
vice  versa. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Newlands  Act,  approved  July  7,  1898, 
annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  period  of  transition.  It  was  not  known  for  certain  whether 
the*  islands  would  be  admitted  as  a  territory,  or  whether  the}' 
would  have  to  go  through  a  period  of  (colonial  probation,  in 
which  case  the  possibility  of  a  duty  being  laid  upon  Hawaiian 
sugar  would  have  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  islands.  But  now 
that  the  Territorial  Act  has  passed  and  is  in  operation,  all  these 
matters  of  doubt  have  been  set  at  rest. 

Section  98  of  the  new  Act  pro\ades : —  Americaa 

"That  all  vessels  carrying  Hawaiian  registers  on  August  12,  J®s«*?5"*  f***" 
1898,  and  which  were  owned  bond  fide  by  citizens  of  the  United  ve^^g*'^'* 
States,  or  the  citizens  of  Hawaii,  together  with  the  following 
named  vessels  claiming  Hawaiian  register  *Star  of  France,' 
'  Euterpe,'  •  Star  of  Russia,'  '  Falls  of  Clyde,'  and  '  Willsott,"  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  American  vessels,  with  the  benefits 
and  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  coasting  trade  between 
the  islands  aforesaid  and  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  applic- 
able to  such  trade  between  any  two  great  coasting  districts." 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  from  American  and  foreign  Shippinsr. 
ports  during  the  year  was  65(1,  aggregating  786,842  tons,  being  an 
increase  over  1898  of  175  vessels  and  217,210  tons. 

Besides  the  above,  118  United  States  army  and  navy  vessels 
arrived  at  this  port  in  1899,  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
Philippines. 

The  value  of  the  trade  for  the  years  1899  and  1898  carried  by 
vessels  of  the  different  nationalities  was  as  follows,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  trade  being  done,  as  will  be  seen,  in  American  vessels  : — 
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Nationality. 


Amf^rican 
British  .. 
Hawaiian 

All  oth/"K 


Tolal 


1899. 


ImporU.  Exports. 


1898. 


£ 

2.S66,1H 

714,059 

408,556 

90,187 

284.067 


3,689,980 
53,447 

784,71.'; 

118,-221 
29,436 


TmportR. 


£ 

1,405,806 
493.223 
309,670 
107,196 

14,485 


Exports. 

£ 

2,627.980 

126.719 

602,870 

88,760 

28,067 


8,811,921  4,525,748  2,330,178  3,469,345 


Sugar 
production. 


Tlie  production  of  sugar,  the  main  industry  in  these  islands 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1894-95  it  was 
153,149  tijns;  in  1898-99  it  was  282,807  tons. 

The  (juantity  ])roduced  in  each  of  the  islands  during  1898-99, 
and  1897-98  was  as  follows: — 


Island?. 

Quantity. 

1898-99. 

1       1897-98. 

1 

Hawaii 
Maai 
Oabu 
Kauai 

•  •                   •  • 

•  •                   •  • 

•  •                   •  • 

•  •                   •  • 

Total 

Tone. 
117,239 
64.889 
45,8i0 
65,869 

Tons. 

91,606 

46,03?, 

34,181 

58,594 

282,807 

229,414 

The  falling-otf  of  the  crops  of  1897-98  (less  by  about  22,000 
tons  than  in  the  preceding  year)  was  wholly  due  to  the  drought 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  The  crop  of  1898-99, 
although  giving  the  largest  yield  per  acre  on  record  in  these 
islands,  also  showed  the  effect  of  the  drought  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  plantations  on  the  islands  is  51.  The  largest 
plantations  are  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company  in  Oahu,  production 
last  year  23,334  tons ;  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar 
Company,  and  Pioneer  Mill  Company,  Maui,  production  16,621 
and  10,589  tons  respectively ;  the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany, and  the  Honokaa  Sugar  Company,  Hawaii,  production 
12,157  and  9,111  tons  respectively;  and  the  Lihue  Plantation 
Company,  Kauai,  production  14,350  and  13,333  tons  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  labourers  of  all  nationalities  on  the 
plantations  on  Deceml>er  31,  1899,  was  about  40,500,  consisting 
of  30,000  Japanese,  6,000  Chinese,  2,150  Portuguese,  1,300 
Hawaiians,  and  the  remainder  of  other  nationalities.  The  number 
under  contract  was  20,640,  but  the  new  Hawaiian  Territorial  Act 
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puts  an  end  to  all  such  contracts  made  since  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  states  that : — 

"All  contracts  made  since  August  12,  1898,  by  wliich  persons  labour 
nre  held  for  service  for  a  definite  term,  are  hereby  declared  null  ^'i^^P^^^ 
and  void  and  terminated,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  enforce  aboliah^. 
such  contracts  in  any  way,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  Marshal  to  at  once  notify  such  persons  so  held  of  the 
termination  of  their  contracts/' 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  statistics  of  the  coffee  crop  Coffee :  low 
of  1899.     Eeports  received  from  many  of  the  planters  state  that  ^"?^ 
the  crop  of  1899  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  but  that  many  ^  ^^ 
of  them  have  been  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit  owing  to  the  low 
prices   cause<l   by   over-production   in    Brazil.      Several   of    the 
plantations  have  it  seems  been  abandoned,  and  sugar  and  other 
industries  started  instead. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  fertilisers  on  the  sugar  ?^^»^^^* 
plantations,  and   though   the   output  of   the  local  factories  has  WH>rtatioD. 
materially  increased,  it  has  been  wholly  insuflBcient  to  meet  the 
<lemand.     Last  year  from  Chile  alone  irrespective  of  imports  from 
America  and  European  countries,  nitrates  to  the  value  of  44,500/. 
were  imported,  and  the  importations  are  likely  to  increase. 

The  general  features  of  the  dry  goods  trade  in  the  islands  have  Dry  goods 
presented  no  material   change.     Business   during   the  year   was  *^^** 
good,  showing  a  subbtantial  increase  in  volume  over  preceding 
years,  and  this  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  islands,  occasioned  by  large  sugar  crops  and  high  prices  of 
raw  sugar  throughout  the  year. 

The  trade  in  staple  cotton  goods,  which  are  extensively  used 
here,  such  as  denims,  cheap  shirtings.  Oxfords,  white  and  grey 
calicoes,  prints,  &c.,  has  more  than  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  eastern  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  goods  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
past  year  in  excess  of  previous  years  being  fine  grade  muslins  and 
lawns  and  Balbriggan  underwear  for  both  sexes. 

In  British  woollen  blankets  of  low  and  medium  gi-ade  a  fair 
business  has  been  done.  As  regards  cotton  blankets  the  American 
article  is  admittedly  superior  to  the  British,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

The  attractive  and  cheap  way  in  which  American  goods  are 
put  up  in  boxes,  and  to  which  attention  is  again  called,  is  far  in 
advance  of  British  methods.  It  is  certainly  not  an  unimportant 
factor  in  selling  goods  in  this  market,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
British  manufacturers  would  bear  this  in  mind,  for  I  am  told 
they  have  undoubtedly  lost  trade  by  their  backwardness  in  this 

regard. 

Under  present  conditions  afalling-off  in  direct  importations  from  Groceries  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  these  islands  may  be  expect^jd.   Up  to  the  P»*o^»ion»- 
present  time  vessels  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
loaded  principally  with  hardware,  machinery,  and  such  goods,  and 
in  a  vessel  carrying,  say,  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  merchandise  there 
would  not  average  moi'e  than  100  tons  of  groceries  and  provisions. 
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Without  the  importations  of  hardware,  &c.,  groceries  aiid  pro- 
visions  could  not  be  imported  direct,  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
with  the  present  trade  requirements  to  make  up  a  full  cargo  for 
even  a  small  vessel.  Heretofore,  under  the  Reciprocal  Treaty  with 
the  United  States,  hardware  from  that  country  has  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  all  other  countries  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
under  the  Hawaiian  tariff.  The  United  States  tariff  will  be 
nearly  prohibitive  against  hardware,  &c.,  so  that  when  these 
importations  stop,  groceries,  with  very  few  exceptions,  can  only 
be  imported  viA  San  Francisco,  the  expenses  of  which  would  be 
at  least  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  present  rate  direct.  These 
charges,  added  to  the  extra  duty  under  the  Ignited  States  tariff, 
will  make  the  bulk  of  the  staple  articles  of  provisionj^  out  of 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  heretofore  been  large  con- 
sumers of  Britisli  products. 

Bills  are  now  before  the  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cable  to  Honolulu  and  tlie  Philippines,  but  as  vet 
nuthing  definite  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

The  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  now  beiug 
installed  on  these  islands,  which  if  successful,  as  the  experts  pre^ 
diet  it  will  be,  will  provide  a  nmch  needed  means  of  quick 
communication  between  the  islands  for  plantei-s,  mercliants,  and 
others  interested. 

In  1896  the  population  of  the  islands  according  to  the  census 
then  taken  was  109.020  (72,517  males  and  36,503  females).  Of 
the  total,  31,019  were  natives,  8,485  half-castes,  21,616  Chinese, 
24,407  Japanese,  15,191  Portuguese,  3,086  Americans,  2,250 
British,  1,432  Germans,  378  Norwegians,  101  French,  475 
Polynesians,  and  580  of  other  nationalities.  In  1898  the  ix)pula- 
tion  was  estimated  at  117,281. 

Another  census  is  now  being  taken,  but  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  the  results  will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 

A  new  line  of  steamers  is  about  to  be  established  under  tlie 
name  of  "the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company"  for 
direct  ser\^ice  between  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  first  steamer  will  be  despatched  on  or  about 
August  1  next,  to  be  followed  by  one  every  other  month. 

Bubonic  plague  made  its  appearance  in  Honolulu  on  Decem- 
ber 12  last,  and  later  on  some  cases  occurred  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and 
at  Kahului,  Maui.  Altogether  there  were  71  cases,  of  which  01 
were  fatal,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  Chinese. 

At  the  outset  a  very  rigid  quarantine  was  established,  which 
was  not  raised  until  April  30  following,  a  month  after  the  last 
case  was  reported.  On  the  Island  of  Oahu,  owing  to  the  drastic 
measures  adopted,  the  plague  was  confined  to  Honolulu,  and  th(^ 
sugar  plantations,  located  from  10  to  70  miles  from  the  city, 
remained  free  from  contact  with  it. 

The  shipping  and  general  business  of  the  port  were  seriously 
affected  by  this  visitation,  and  trade  and  travel  between  the  islands 
was  practically  suspended.  In  Honolulu  the  buildings  where  the 
pl^ue  had  found  lodgment  were  burned  in  the  hope  of  destroyin<' 
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the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  destruction  had  been  confined 
to  these,  the  loss  of  property  would  have  been  far  less  serious 
than  that  which  was  subsequently  caused  accidentally. 

On  January  20,  while  some  buildings  in  the  "  Kaumakapili 
Block  "  were  being  burned  by  order  of  the  Government,  a  high 
and  changing  wind  suddenly  sprang  up  which  spread  the  flames 
to  adjacent  blocks  to  such  an  extent  th^t  the  fire  got  wholly 
beyond  control,  and  by  nightfall  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made 
over  an  area  of  some  60  acres  to  the  water  front,  including 
"  Chinatown,"  the  principally  infected  quarter,  which  was  entirely 
consumed.  HappUy,  however,  no  loss  of  life  occurred,  but  about 
2,000  Chinese,  1,100  Japanese,  and  1,000  Hawaiians  were 
rendered  homeless  and  destitute.  Everything  possible  was  done 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  all  were  promptly  sheltered  and  cared 
for  by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  people  acting  in  conjunction 
with  them  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards.  There  were  some  British  sufferers  by  this  fire, 
but  not  very  many. 


Annex  A. — Return  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 


Animals         •• 
Building  material 

Clothing,  boots  and  hats 

Coal  and  coke. .         . .         .  •         • .         .  % 

Crockery  and  glassware        •  •         •  • 

Carriages  and  wagons  •  • 

Drugs  and  snrgical  iustmments 

Dry  goods      . .         .  •         .  •         •  • 

Fertilisers 

Grain  and  feed 

Groceries  and  pronsions      .  • 

Hardware,  iron,  and  steel     . . 

Household  famiture  •  • 

Jewellery,  clocks,  &c. 

Lamber  

Leather 

Machinery 

Naval  stores •• 

Pnints,  oils,  &c 

Baiiroad  material 

Shooks  and  bags 

Siationeiy  and  books 

ToImcco  and  cigan    •  •         .  •         •  •         •  • 

Wine  and  spirits       

Sundry  merchandise 

Specie  ••         ••         • 

Total       


1899. 


£ 

46,884 

109,435 

127,905 

68,657 

20,105 

44,062 

23,789 

185.142 

191,472 

117,872 

309,590 

245,963 

47,103 

12.085 

126,179 

12,121 

417,885 

28.125 

58,965 

56,465 

81,186 

32,966 

67,072 

87,166 

696,262 

598,005 


Value. 


3  811,921 


1898. 


£ 

25,059 
63,665 
95,022 

121,743 
18,919 
28,885 
17,029 

174,468 
61,680 
88,886 

210,040 

118,740 

32,268 

7,885 

70.806 

7,794 

171,826 
14.852 
35,987 
36,384 
58,689 
22,805 
52,695 
63,490 

480,246 

256,415 


2,330,178 
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Annex  B. — ^Return  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 


■ 

Sugar  

Rice 

Coffee  

Bananas      ..         ..         ..         •• 

Pineapples 

Hides  and  tallow 

Honey        

Specie         

Sundries 

Foreign  mannfmctoreB       •  •         •  • 

Total 


Valne. 


1899. 


£ 

4,879  688 

8,516 
26.469 
16,858 

2,926 
20,892 

1,989 
81,581 

7,692 
29,242 


4,626,748 


1898. 


£ 

8,822,924 
29,855 
28,188 
18,816 

2,897 

25,907 

668 

27,684 

2,855 
20,656 


8,469,845 


Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
Tears  1899-98. 


Country. 


United  States  (including  speoie) 

United  Kingdom 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Canada 

Germany 

China       

Japan        

Chile         

Fiance      •  •         .  • 
Other  countries  (including  islands 
of  the  Pacific)  . . 


} 


Total 


Exports. 


1899. 


£ 

4,508,552 

7,978 
8,418 


10,810 


•  • 


4^525,748 


1898. 


£ 

8,451,217 

4,871 
4,792 

•  • 

8,965 


Imports. 


1899. 


r 

1 


£ 
8,004,166 

854,981 
51,477 
22,696 
76,820 
76,904 

184,680 
44,554 
12,826 

82,867 


8,469,845  ,  8,811,921 


1898. 


£ 

1,789,118 
257,545 
89,677 
56,676 
70,408 
65,770 
70,865 

8,784 

21,885 


2,380,178 


Note.— Specie  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1899, 119,600/. 
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Annex  D. — Table  showing  the  Nationality,  Number,  and  Tonnage 
of  the  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  all  Customs  DistrictP 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  Year  1899. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  ;    m^„„„^„ 
Vessels.          Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

American         •  •         « • 

British 

Hawaiian 

German 

Japanese 
All  others 

447 

114 

47 

7 

83 

8 

868,168 
251,663 
51,809 
10.498 
99,128 
10,676 

488 

110 

48 

6 

83 

8 

857,031 

246,848 

56,124 

8,708 

98,198 

10,676 

Total 
„    for  the  year 
preceding. . 

656 
481 

786,842 
569  682 

648 
468 

777,480 
551,864 
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Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  AgrictUture  a^iid  other  Matters  of 
Interest  of  the  Cormdar  District  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Tear 
1899 

By  Mk.  Acting  Consul-Gkneral  W.  Moore. 

(BeceWed  at  Foreign  Office,  Julj  16, 1900.) 

* 

The  general  condition  of  the  State  of  California  in  1899  Ittfc«>^^«*«'y 
showed  distinct  signs  of  recovery  from  the  eflfects  of  the  severe  "°^^ 
droughts  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  wheat  crop  was  up  to 
the  average,  and  although  prices  declined  the  returns  to  the  farmers 
were  probably  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  1898.  The  fruit 
crop  was  satisfactory  both  as  to  size  and  the  prices  obtained  with 
the  exception  of  prunes  which  were  unprofitable. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  afifecting  agriculture  is 
the  spread  of  co-operation  among  farmers,  and  another  subject 
which  has  occupied  the  public  mind  during  the  past  year  is  the 
question  of  irrigation.  An  association  for  the  storage  of  water 
has  been  formed  and  is  likely  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  State. 

The  record  of  business  done  in  San  Francisco  made  a  fairly 
satisfactory  display  during  the  year  under  review.  Exports 
exhibited  a  gain  of  865,135/.,  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  movements  of  barley  and  treasure.  Imports  of 
merchandise  show  a  gain  of  1,922,960/.,  the  principal  items 
of  increase  being  raw  silk  and  foodstuffs.  The  total  imports 
exhibit  a  decrease  of  2,122,016/.,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  heavy  falling-ofif  in  the  movements  of  treasure.  The  imports 
of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Great 
Britain,  appear  to  be  steadily  declining.  Many  articles  that 
were  formerly  supplied  by  British  manufacturers  are  now  made 
in  this  country  and  some  merchants  conversant  with  the  trade 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  the 
requirements  of  this  coiast  will  be  supplied  from  domestic  sources. 
The  bank  clearings  were  the  largest  on  record  and  show  an  increase 
of  over  31,000,000/.  as  compared  with  1898.  The  discoveries  of 
gold  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  this  port  as  a 
large  part  of  the  supplies  and  machinery  required  will  be  drawn 
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from  here.  The  develupiiieiit  of  the  oil  business  has  attracted 
mucli  attention  and  strong  lioi>es  are  entertained  that  it  will 
satisfy  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  State  by  providing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  fuel. 

The  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  the  newly 
acquired  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  combined  with  the  favourable 
features  mentioned  above  and  the  opening  for  traffic  of  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  have  given  rise  to  a  decidedly  optimistic 
feeling  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
State  generally. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  and  principal  articles  of 
export  and  import  for  the  years  1899-98 : — 


Retukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  San  Francisco 


during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Artlclea. 


Wheat  and  flour      ...       .. 

Tinned  frait  and  yegctables 

„      saltnon         ...       .. 

Timber...        ..•        ...        •.. 

Qulckcilvcr    

"in©    .1.        •«•        ..«        •«< 

XIO    n       ...  ...  ...  «.« 

Brandy ..        ...       ...       ».. 

Other  articled. 

Total  merchADdlae 
Treasure 


Grand  total 


Centali    m. 

ii         ••• 
Cass 


Fct% 

Flanks 

Gallons 

Lbs. 

Qallone 


••.{ 


I 


1899. 


1898. 


Qiumtlty. 

Yaliie. 

Qoantltj. 

Value. 

6.156,822 

£ 
1,370,952 

6.806,869 

£ 
1,815,641 

8,141,161 

640,797 

746,042 

177,558 

••■ 

476.416 

... 

418,608 

446,130 

857.684 

610,288 

493,980 

22,499.019 

100,604 

22,020,628 

82,804 

10,087 

80.296 

6,952 

48,211 

822,667 

71.766 

1,048,266 

81.769 

748,891 

17,952 

1,695,984 

85,788 

86,804 

9,666 

13,190 

4,814 

••• 

8.883,149 

... 

8,877,728 

*•• 

7,007,872 

•  •• 

6,686.844 

... 

2,132,046 

•M 

1,738,939 

••• 

9,189,918 

»•• 

8,274,788 

li!xport8« 

Wheat  ar.d 
flour. 


Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  San  Francisco 

during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 


1899. 


1888. 


Raw  silk 

Sugar      

%rOai         ...        ... 

Coffee      ...       ... 

X  cs.  ...  ... 

itlco        ...  ... 

Cement   ...  ... 

Tin-plates 

Other  aitidca  ... 


Quantity. 


... 

... 
•  *. 

.  •  a 


Total  merchandise 
Treasure 

Grand  total 


Lbs. 
Tons 

.  »f 

Lbs. 

fi 
Bozei 


••'I 


4,218,944 

162.289 

726.700 

26,057,919 

11.862,453 

49,217,288 

123,7bO,400 

166,535 


Value. 


£ 

2,948,402 

2,387,858 

1,039.181 

627,175 

281,193 

193.914 

86,806 

53,482 

1,672,490 


•  •• 

•  •  t 


9,l35,^85 
8,453,583 

12^589,168 


Qnantitj. 

Value. 

8,141,828 

118,692 

775,800 

18,184,858 

8,108,892 

45,095,670 

120,182,518 

83,404 

•  •• 

< 

1,896,681 

1,899,582 

1,070,604 

898,153 

219,287 

160,125 

78,68/ 

89,274 

1.461,482 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7,212,625 
7,498,659 

14^711,184 


The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  show  a  decrease  of  239,747 
centals  as  compared  with  1898.  Great  Britain  took  2,980,532 
centals  of  wheat  out  of  a  total  of  3,245,434  centals  sent  abroad. 
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TiiB  beariBst;  shipnlehis  of  floilr  wdre  made  to  Cfaiiia  and  Central 
America,  the  amount  taken  by  Great  Britain  being  32,048  barrels. 
Prices  of  wheat  nlled  lower  than  in  1898,  opening  it  1  doL  15  c. 
per  cental  against  1  dol.  41 J^  c.  in  that  year  and  closing  at  97^  c. 
against'  1  dol.  15  c. 

,  the  exports  of  barley  for  1899  exceeded  those  of  1898  by  ^^^^7- 
2,395,110  centals^  the  latter  bfeing  a  very  poor  year  for  this  cereal 
in  California.  The  erop  was  a  latee  one  and  prices  dedihed  on 
account  of  the  libet&l  mann^  ih  which  the  market  vmi  snpplied. 
The  bulk  of  the  exports  ire  sent  to  Gi-eat  Britain  for  brewing 
purposes. 

The  custom-house  statistics  only  supply  the  v^lue  of  tinned  Tinned  frmt 
fruit  and  vegetables  expbrted,  which  shows  an  increase  of  57^810/.  yegciabiOT. 
over  thb  dhiouut  sent  away  in  1898.  The  pack  of  1899  is  known 
to  hAve  been  l&tge,  but  acduiiate  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  foUowihg  estinuite  has  beeh  prepared  after  a  c^tefdl  examina- 
tiott  Of  all  sources  of  information  and  is  eonsidered  to  be  appro.^i^ 
mately  correbt  j-^ 


AHfeTi 


c«. 


Ajpncot  s      ..  ••  ••         ••  •• 

Onerrie0>  MltLck  » •  .  •         •%  .1 

,t       wiiito  ••  ••          ••  i  • 

CunaniB ; 

Qrapcs         ••  •.  .«         ••  •• 

NedtaHn'e.^  ;.  ••  ••         ••  i. 

Pears,  Bdrtleti  ..  ^ 

Reaches       ..  ..  ..  ». 

Plums          ..  .•  '••  ;•         •; 

Quinces       • 

Btrawbetriefe  ••  *»  *•         »-. 

Kaspbemes  •  •  ••  ••  .k         .. 

Blockbenlds  ••  ..  ••        .: 

Qooseberries  ..  ..  .. 

iottkl  tabte  fruits  .  • 
Pfe  Fruits    .  •         ... 

(Gblloh  fhiitd  •*         ..  ••         k. 

Jatn^  and  jellies     * .         , .  •  • 

Total  friiils 

'tomtiiot^    ••        .•        ; 

Peas 

AspaiiEigtts  •«        ••        •f        ••        •• 
^eant  and  Other  Tegetables         •  •        • ; 

TbtiU  Mitd  ftfia  v^geUbtei  u 


Qutinttt}', 


41,450 
14$.Wi 

& 

608.808 

s,soo 

*3,l4tt 
4,118 


2,4i0,4?3 

175,632 

Ild,ll5 

57,823 


2,853,498 
515,^5 

16,210 
166,176 

^1.61D 


8,6Ve,7te 


In  June,  1899, 26  of  the  30  fruit  canning  concerns  in  Califomia 
formed  a  combination  under  the  name  of  The  Califomia  Fruit 
Canners  Association.  The  canneries  in  this  "  combine  *'  have  a  joint 
capacity  of  2,110,000  cases,  the  amount  of  fruit  required  for  such 
output  being  52,750  tons. 
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It  is  likoly  that  only  14  of  the  canneries  will  be  employed 
while  the  other  12  remain  idle,  thereby  effecting  a  large  saving. 
Instead  of  running  some  of  the  plants  part  of  the  time,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  on  account  of  lack  of  material,  certain  fruits 
will  be  packed  in  designated  canneries  causing  a  great  saving  in 
fuel,  salaries,  and  other  expenses,  and  increasing  the  profits  corre- 
spondingly. The  canneries  located  in  the  interior  vnll  be  employed 
on  the  varieties  of  fruit  growing  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
thereby  saving  a  large  amount  in  transportation.  It  is  said  that 
the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  bind  the  canners  to  certain, 
fixed  prices  in  the  purchase  of  fruit  from  the  growers,  and  fixes 
the  minimum  figure  for  the  sale  of  their  product.  So  far  prices 
have  not  been  advanced  by  the  *'  combine." 

Exports  of  tinned  salmon  fell  oif  in  1899  and  show  a  decrease 
of  164,158  cases  as  compared  with  1898.  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  continue  to  be  the  chief  buyers,  the  former  having 
taken  313,171  and  the  latter  75,993  cases.  A  large  amount 
was  sent  away  by  sea,  and  heavy  shipments  were  made  by  rail  to 
the  Eastern  States,  but  no  record  of  the  latter  is  kept 

The  salmon  pack  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  is  3,138,040  cases,  each  case  containing 
48  1-lb.  tins. 

Very  little  change  took  place  in  the  exports  of  timber  in  1899, 
but  the  value  showed  a  material  improvement  over  the  year 
preceding.  Australia  took  the  largest  amount,  Great  Britain 
coming  second  and  Mexico  third. 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  show  an  increase  of  4,085  flasks 
over  those  of  1898.  4,000  flasks  were  sent  to  China,  which  is  the 
first  shipment  made  to  that  country  since  1896.  A  large  amount 
was  sent  overland  by  rail  of  which  no  record  is  published.  Prices 
averaged  about  40  dol.  per  flask. 

The  exports  of  wine  decreased,  being  225,609  gallons  less  than 
in  1898*  A  large  quantity  was  sent  to  the  Eastern  States  by  rail, 
but  the  figures  are  not  obtainable  as  the  railway  company  has 
discontinued  publishing  statistics. 

Hops  show  a  very  heavy  skrinkage  in  exports,  less  than  half 
the  amount  having  been  sent  away  in  1899  than  in  the  year 
preceding.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  were  consigned  to  British 
Colonies,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia  having 
taken  them  in  the  order  named.  ISo  shipment  was  made  to  Great 
Britain  presumably  on  accoimt  of  the  heavy  home  crop  gathered 
last  year. 

Exports  of  brandy  increased  enormously  in  1899,  more  than 
four  times  as  much  having  been  sent  away  as  in  1898.  Great 
Britain  took  43,229  gallons.  Large  shipments  were  made  to  the 
Eastern  States  both  by  sea  and  rail. 

The  importations  of  foreign  coal  at  San  Francisco  in  1899  were 
as  follows : — 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From — 


Quantity. 


British  Oolambia   .« 
Aostnlia     . .         •  • 
Great  Britain 
Other  touroet 

Total 


Tons. 

447,200 

130,600 

99,200 

49,700 


726,700 


These  figures  show  a  falling-off  of  49,100  tons  as  compared  with 
1898.  In  addition  to  the  above,  691,300  tons  of  domestic  coal 
were  received  by  sea  and  170,000  tons  by  mil  from  California, 
Utah  and  Colorado.  The  mines  at  Tesla,  near  Stockton,  California, 
contributed  80,000  tons  of  the  above,  and  it  is  said  that  in  develop- 
ing the  lower  levels  a  quality  of  coal  has  been  discovered  which  is 
the  best  ever  produced  in  California,  resembling  the  cannel  coal 
mined  in  Great  Britain.  Foreign  coals  ruled  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  in  1898. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  fi*om  the  annual  circular  of  a 
leading  coal  broker : — "  It  is  singular  to  report  a  smaller  consump- 
tion of  coal  this  year  than  last,  in  view  of  the  large  quantity 
delivered  to  the  Oovemment  transports  and  the  general  belief 
here  that  every  branch  of  trade  is  brisk,  which  invariably  leads  to 
a  large  fuel  demand.  The  consumption  of  oil  as  a  steam  producer 
is  being  enlarged  monthly^  but  its  benefit  as  an  economical  adjunct 
to  our  industrials  will  be  neutralised,  as  its  market  value  is  about 
to  be  established  by  the  usual  'commercial  cancer' — a  combination 
or  trust.  "With  recent  discoveries  of  oil  over  a  large  section  of  our 
State,  and  its  low  cost  of  production,  it  was  supposed  that  our  most 
serious  set-back,  viz.,  low  priced  fuel,  had  been  overcome,  but  the 
pooling  of  issues  now  being  discussed,  means  advantage  to  the  few, 
and  detriment  to  the  consumers.'' 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cement  imported  Cement, 
during  the  last  two  years : — 


From — 


Belgium         ••         ••         ••  •• 

Great  Britain.  •         . .         . .  •  • 

German  J        .•         ••         ••  •• 

France  (of  Belgian  origin)  •  •  • . 

Total 


Quantity. 

!              1899. 

1 

1898. 

Lbs. 
59,234,000 
37,641,000 
27,005,200 

•  • 

Lbe. 

56,890,713 

37,416,600 

23,515,200 

3,360,000 

123,730,200 

120,182,513 

The  market  was  active  throughout  the  year  under  review,  but 
in  anticipation  of  an  increasing  business  large  orders  were  sent 
to  Europe,  and  the  outlook  for  1900  is  not  so  promising,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  stocks. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  imports  from  Belgium,  as  compared  i 

with  1898,  have  increased  5*98  per  cent.,  those  from  Gtermany 
14*84  per  cent,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  have  remained  ■ 

almost  stationary.    The  British  cement  that  is  being  sent  to  this  f 

market  now  meets  the  requirements  as  regards  quality  and  price,  i 

but  has  lost  the  prestige  that  it  formerly  held,  and  no  longer  com-  '. 

mands  the  ready  sale  it  enjoyed.     A  large  part  of  the  cement  that 
is  imported  from  Belgium  is  a  natural  article,  and  as  it  sells  at  a 
low  figure  it  is  readily  disposed  of  for  work  in  which  a  high  grade  - 
cement  is  not  required.  • 

The  importers  from  Europe  are  threatened  with  serious  com- 
petition from  an  unexpected  quarter.  This  year  (1900)  consign-  ', 
ments  liave  been  received  from  both  Japan  and  China.  They  are*  | 
said  to  be  of  satisfactory  quality,  and  their  low  bost  of  produc- 
tion admits  of  their  sale  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  Japanese  are 
reported  to  be  making  i*apid  headway  in  this  tharket,  and  I  he^rd 
of  a  contract  lately  entered  into  in  which  a  clause  was  inset*ted 
that  no  other  make  should  be  used.  Irish  labourers  have  a 
prejudice  against  handling  anytliing  of  Chinese  origin,  biit  the 
importers  of  that  article  surmount  the  difficulty  by  labelling  it 
"  Portland  ceir.ent "  on  arrival,  with  the  addition  of  a  pictuiie  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  colour  is  greefa.  Both  these  cements 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  procurable  within  30  days  of  the 
delivery  of  the  order,  thus  obviating  the  carriage  of  any  liarge 
stock  by  the  dealers. 

All  the  natural  elements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement 
are  found  in  California,  and  many  people  prophesy  that  in  a  few 
years  the  entire  needs  of  the  State  will  be  supplied  by  local 
manufacturers.  A  cement  factory  is  established  at  Colton, 
California,  but  so  far  very  little  of  the  product  has  been  di8t)0sed 
of  in  this  neighbourhood  on  account  of  the  high  chaiged  for 
transport. 

Tin-plates.  The  imports  of  tin-plates  show  an  increase  of  83,131  box^  o^^er 

1898,  the  demand  for  the  foreign  article  coming  entirely  frem  the 
cauners,  who  use  it  in  packing  goods  intended  for  export,  in 
which  case  a  drawback  on  the  duty  is  allowed.  As  this  increase 
depends  so  entirely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  canning  industry  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  of  an  entirely  satisfactory  character. 
Since  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States  formed  a 
combination  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  has  been  raised, 
but  it  continues  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand,  the 
price  being  regulated  so  as  to  undersell  the  imported  plates. 

Chemicals.  The  importation  of  chemicals  is  steadily  decreasing,  many 

articles  that  formerly  came  from  England  being  now  supplied  by 
local  manufacturers.  Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  continue  to 
come  in  small  quantities,  but  the  consignments  of  the  latter  are 
rapidly  dwindling  away. 

Coke.  The  total  amount  of   coke  received  anioutits  to  31,091  tbhs 

against  41,630  tons  in  1898. 

Three-fourths  of  the  coke  consumed  hei'e  is  ittlporled  frt)m 
Great  Britain   and   Belgium,   the  balance   coming  from  British 
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Columbia.  The  ovens  at  Comax  in  that  province  are  now  in 
full  blast  and  tlie  owners  propose  shipping  all  tlieir  surplus 
to  this  market  in  1900.     A  very  fair  gmde  is  produced  there. 

The  present  tariff  precludes  medium  black  and  blue  diagonals,  Cloth. 
also  grey  mixtures  and  goods  of  that  description,  from  competing 
with  similar  cloths  of  domestic  manufacture  in  this  market.  If 
the  charges  of  the  middlemen  could  be  materially  reduced  or 
eliminated,  it  is  thought  that  these  goods  would  not  be  entirely 
excluded.  A  merchant  here  tells  nie  that  he  thinks  a  fair  business 
might  still  be  carried  on  if  British  firms^  would  appoint  an  agent 
in  San  Francisco,  thoroughly  conversant  witli  the  local  conditions 
of  trade,  who  could  sell  direct  to  the  clothing  manufacturers,  large 
tailoring  establishments  and  others,  thus  rcduc^ing  tlie  number  of 
hands  through  which  the  goods  have  to  pass  at  present,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Common  English  earthenware  commands  a  good  sale  in  San  Earthenware. 
Francisco  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  being  brought  to  this  port 
by  sea,  thereby  obtaining  the  advantage  of  cheap  ocean  freights.  The 
rest  of  the  State  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern 
States,  who  forward  goods  to  this  market  in  carload  lots,  thus  secur- 
ing the  lowest  possible  rates.  Tiie  shapes  of  the  English  goods  are 
said  to  be  excellent  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect. 

The  sale  of  decorated  high-grade  English  china  is  increasing  China, 
in  this  market.  A  member  of  one  of  the  largest  importing  houses 
tells  me  that  their  sales  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 
He  recommends  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  shapes, 
which  are  capable  of  being  much  improved  on,  and  are  distinctly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  earthenware.  The  French  supply  the  bulk 
of  the  chira  sold  here,  but  devote  more  attention  to  a  lower  grade 
of  goods.  It  is  thought  that  the  English  makers  might  secure 
some  of  this  trade  by  adopting  French  shapes  and  decorations, 
provided  they  were  willing  to  meet  them  in  price  also. 
Jardinieres  were  formerly  imported  from  England,  but  the 
American  manufacturers  have  placed  similar  goods  on  the  market 
and  are  underselling  the  imported  articles.  The  importers  of 
French  china  make  their  headquarters  in  New  York  and  send 
travellers  periodically  to  visit  this  coast.  Travellers  represent- 
ing English  firms  are  never  seen  here,  but  of  late  years  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
sending  agents  to  New  York,  who  remain  there  for  one  or  two 
months  in  the  spring  to  exhibit  samples  and  study  American 
requirements.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to  this  innovation  that  the 
sale  of  English  china  has  increased. 

English  pocket-knives  are  still  sold  here  to  a  limited  extent  Cutlery, 
but  are  being  gradually  displaced  by  those  of  domestic  make. 
Almost  all  the  table  cutlery  is  of  domestic  manufacture  largely  on 
account  of  the  superior  designs.  The  American  makers  are 
constantly  striving  to  catch  the  public  taste  by  putting  new 
designs  on  the  market. 

A  company  in  England  which  manufactures  a  sheep-shearing  Ignorinpl 
device,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  market,  is  selling  their  J^j^J^^"^  ^ 
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machines  throughout  tlie  United  States  including  this  district* 
One  of  the  American  agents  called  at  the  head  office  in  London 
recently,  and  pointed  out  to  the  manager  tliat,  if  the  heavy  parts 
of  the  apparatus  were  made  in  the  United  States,  the  concern 
would  effect  a  saving  in  the  duty  on  same  of  about  48  per  cent, 
and  be  able  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  the  machine  propor- 
tionately. The  manager  pooh-poohed  the  suggestion,  and  said 
that  the  company  woiild  make  no  change  in  their  methods  of 
shipping  complete  machines  from  England.  Business  people  here, 
who  are  cognisant  of  the  facts,  tell  me  that  the  sales  of  this  device 
could  easily  be  quadrupled  if  the  company  had  accepted  the  agent's 
suggestion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of   trade  with  each 
country : — 

Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  San  Francisco  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Country. 


ISifO. 


Great  Britain  . . 
Hawaiian  Islands 
China    . . 
Japan    .  • 
Australasia 
Central  America 
Mexico  .. 
Canada  . . 
Pacific  Islands . 
Belgium 
Asiatic  Russia  . 
South  America. 
South  Africa    • 
East  Indies      • 
Germany 
France  •• 
Other  countries 


£ 
1,807,847 

74  l^.r.Hl 
7H.137 
4GJ,119 
302,215 
200,362 
226,016 
187,775 
120,727 


Total  merchandise 
Treasure 

Grand  total 


1C5,51S 

48,054 

1-7,681 

30,382 

3,481 

J52 

8,7P9 

7,007,872 
2,132,040 

9,139,918 


)rt9. 

Imports. 

1808. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,842,024 

414,622 

379,672 

1,201,580 

2,319,327 

1,870.677 

705,508 

1,622,884 

1,203,066 

902,048 

2,353,028 

1,637,614 

408,931 

128.804 

186,179 

364,212 

496,753 

388,869 

296,973 

88,028 

68,599 

200,800 

395,956 

402,198 

101,873 

128,251 

88,617 

1,865 

137,080 

178,189 

61,400 

•  • 

22,707 

82,685 

132,456 

81,216 

241,693 

•  • 

•  • 

43,605 

430,402 

398,444 

10,348 

208,191 

187,796 

2.274 

181,621 

106.192 

2,025 

98,282 

72,661 

0,535,844 

9,135,685 

7,212,625 

1,738,939 

3,453,583 

7,498,659 

8,274,783 

12,589,168 

14,711,184 

Note. — The  imports  by  roil  included  in   the  abote  totals  of  mercbandiie 
amounted  to  490,645/.  as  again^^t  355,808/.  in  1898. 


The  exports  to  Great  Britain  show  the  small  increase  of 
25,823/.  as  compared  with  1898.  The  imports  are  slightly  more 
favourable  and  show  a  gain  of  34,850/. 

The  majority  of  wheat  vessels  clear  for  Cork  for  orders,  and 
the  value  of  tlieir  cargoes  is  included  in  the  exports  to  Great 
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Britain,  although  some  of  them  receive  orders  there  to  proceed 
to  Continental  ports  to  discharge.  On  this  account  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  are  no  doubt  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
given  in  the  above  table. 

As  compared  with  1898  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  show 
an  increase  of  9*17  per  cent.,  those  from  Germany  an  increase 
of  10*86  per  cent,  while  those  from  Belgium  show  a  decrease 
of  20*83  per  cent.  These  two  countries  are  the  principal 
competitors  of  Great  Britain  in  the  import  trade  of  this  Consular 
district. 

The  exports  of  treasure  show  an  increase  of  393,107/.  as  com-  Treasure 
pared  with  1898.  The  largest  amount  was  sent  to  Hong-Kong,  ™<>^«™^^*'^- 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  coming  second.  The  imports  show  a 
heavy  decrease,  4,044,976/.  less  than  in  1898  having  been  re- 
ceived. Australia  contributed  the  largest  sum,  but  it  was 
less  than  half  the  amount  received  from  that  country  in  the  year 
preceding. 

The  following  estimat-e  of  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  Beturn  ef 
the  States  and  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Consulate-  ^JJ^^^pt;, 
General  for  the  year  1899  is  taken  from  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo 
and  Co.'s  annual  statement : — 


QoldDost 
and  Bullion, 
by  Expreii. 

Gold  Dust 
and  Bullion, 

hj  other 
Conveyanoefl. 

1 

1 

Silver        j      Ores  and 
Bullion,  by       Ba«e  Hetals, 
Express.          by  Freight. 

Total. 

California      

Utah    ...       ...       ... 

Arizona 

2,769,800 
278,849 
447.906 
874.910 

£ 
819,000 
180,520 
268,875 
218,122 

£ 

63,061 
120,134 

24,655 
147,822 

£ 

649.263 

2.880 

1.990,100 

8,331,830 

£ 

8,790,628 

581,888 

2,780,936 

4,072,684 

Total       

8,660,465 

986,017 

855,572           5,974,072 

11,176.126 

The  production  of  gold  in  California,  according  to  the  above 
estimate,  shows  a  decrease  of  2,231/.,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1898.  The  last  two  years  show  a  heavy  decline  which  is 
attributable  to  the  damaging  effect  of  the  drought  upon  the 
mining  interests  of  the  State.  The  drying  up  of  the  natural 
streams  in  the  foothills  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  reservoirs  and 
lakes,  natural  and  artificial,  in  the  higher  altitudes,  forced  the 
suspension  of  almost  all  kinds  of  mining  operations  early  in  the 
summer  in  each  of  these  dry  years,  retarding  development  as  well 
as  production.  Several  features  have  been  conspicuous  in  mining 
operations  dming  the  past  year,  viz.,  a  revival  of  interest  in  copper 
mining ;  the  introduction  of  the  dredger  on  a  large  scale  and  as  a 
permanent  factor  into  gold  placer  operations ;  an  increased  faith 
in  the  exploration  of  gold-bearing  ledges  to  greater  depths,  and 
the  substitution  of-  electricity  for  almost  every  other  form  of 
motive  power  hitherto  used.  A  marked  revival  in  quicksilver 
mining,  growing  out  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  metal  and 
a  material  advance  in  the  price,  has  also  been  a  notable  feature 
in  the  year's  operations.  It  is  freely  asserted  that  at  no  time 
in  the  past  25  years  have  the  prospects  of  the  mining  industry 
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Hjdraulic 
mining. 


clearings. 


been  as  bright  as  they  appear  to-day.  More  transfers  of  mining 
properties  took  place  in  1899  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the 
State's  history.  The  majority  of  these  transfers  have  been  for 
comparatively  small  amounts,  but  the  chief  value  is  represented 
in  the  capital  which  will  be  later  invested  in  their  development. 
The  exports  of  silver  from  this  port  for  China,  Japan,  &c.,  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  1,192,709/.,  as  against  1,043,482?. 
in  1898. 

The  annual  report  of  tlie  California  Debris  Commission  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  show  that  40  applications  to  mine 
were  filed  during  the  year  and  D4  permits  granted.  No  permits 
were  cancelled  and  only  one  temporarily  witlidrawn  during  the 
same  period.  No  failure  of  impounding  barriers,  of  any  conse- 
(^uence,  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  during  the 
year.  The  total  amount  of  material  mined  by  the  hydraulic 
process,  under  permits,  during  the  period  reviewed,  is  estimated 
at  638,499  cubic  yards.  The  available  storage  provided  at  present 
and  partially  or  wholly  completed  for  future  operations  is  estimated 
at  7,500,000  cubic  yards.  No  dam  for  impounding  detritus  in  the 
larger  streams  has  as  vet  been  authorised  bv  the  Commission,  but 
the  investigation  of  a  site  for  such  a  daul  is  being  made  in  the 
Yuba  River.  The  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
greatly  restricted  hydraulic  mining. 

Tlie  report  of  the  manager  of  the  clearing-house  gives  the  bank 
clearinL^s  lor  the  past  two  vears  as  i'ollows : — 


Amount. 


Clcnrins:*  for  1S99  . . 


If 


1898 


Increase 


£ 
194,208.014 
162,030,605 

31,572,409 


Bcal  estate. 


The  total  for  1899  was  the  largest  on  record.  The  United 
States  Government  has  been  an  unusually  heavy  buyer  in  this 
market  for  supplies  for  the  naval  and  military  forces  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  a  large  portion  of  the  gain  is  attributable 
to  this  fact. 

The  demand  for  income-producing  property,  and  for  building 
lotfl  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  favoured  localities,  showed  some 
improvement  over  1898,  but  otherwise  the  market  was  in  a  very 
imsatisfactory  condition  during  the  whole  of  1899.  The  depression 
in  real  estate,  which  began  in  1891,  is  said  to  be  tlie  longest  ex- 


valued  at  2,149,420/. 
Development         Nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  development  of  this  State's 
cfalifornkf*  *"  resourccs,  in  recent  years,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the 

life  infused  into  the  oil  industrv  in  1899.     While  oil  has  been 
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produced  in  paying  quantities  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
Counties  for  some  years  no  attempt  was  made  until  1899  to 
plaee  the  business  on  a  recognised  basis  with  slocks  of  reliable 
companies  listed  for  sale.  The  advent  of  San  Francisco  capital 
into  t^he  industry  was  an  important  step,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
lapge  number  of  companies  being  formed  with  the  object  of 
aequiring  and  developing  oil  properties.  It  is  said  that  even 
capital  &om  the  Eastern  States  is  being  attracted  by  the  showing 
made.  Lapds  which  were  considered  of  little  or  no  value  now 
bring  large  prices,  and  the  production  of  oil  has  caused  great 
inquiry  among  those  interested  in  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  pursuits  in  which  fuel  is  used.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  oil  fields  and  the  production 
and  handling  of  the  oil  canuot  be  less  than  10,000,000  doL,  and 
the  px)duction  is  put  down  as  10,000  barrels  daily.  This  amount 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  different  fields  as  follows: — 
Venture^  and  Newhall,  3,500  to  4,000  barrels;  Los  Angeles, 
Puente,  J^nd  FuUerton,  about  3,000  baiTcls,  and  Coalinga  about 
the  sftpi^.  The  Kern  County  field  is  said  to  be  yielding,  but  as 
it  iM  aot  y^t  on  the  market,  its  production  has  not  been  estimated. 
Large  development  works  are  being  pushed  forward  in  Monterey 
and  Sf^ji  iiuis  Obispo  Counties.  It  is  expected  that  the  production 
will  be  largely  increased  in  1900,  and  that  greater  transport 
facilities  than  exist  at  present  will  be  required. 

The  diaastrous  results  of  the  drought  of  1897-98,  which  was  Conservation 
followed  by  a  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  of  1898-99,  have  directed  ^^  ^^ 
tlift  aitentii^  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  the  necessity  of  taking  ^^^"* 
st6^  t&  pravide  against  such  contingencies  in  the  future.  The 
cofiflervatioa  of  the  water  supply  that  is  now  allowed  to  escape 
te  tii^  sea  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  future  development  of 
t][ie  Gommonwealth  and  its  resources.  The  long  dry  seasons^  and 
intermittent  droi^hts  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  render  impossible  that  density  of 
pK^ul^t^  which  would  otherwise  follow.  The  interest  felt  in 
the  subject  took  form  last  November,  when  a  convention  was 
held  in  this  city  which  was  largely  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organisation  known  as  "  The  California  Water  and  Forest  Associa* 
tion.''  The  magnitude  ax^d  difficulties  of-  the  problem  to  be  solved 
were  fully  reaEsed  by  the  members  of  this  convention,  and  the 
main  features  of  the  policy  adopted  provide  for  Federal  and  State 
corxiiperation  with  due  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  private 
capita  An  executive  committee  has  been  formed,  and  steps 
taken  ta  perfect  the  ovgaoisation  and  map  out  a  plan  of  action 
for  the  guidance  of  the  association. 

The  plan  to  establish  a  commercial  museum  in  this  city  on  the  Pacific 
liaes  of  the  institution  at  Philadelphia  made  encouraging  progress  commerou^^l 
lait  year.    Several  largely  attended  meetings  were  held,  and  a^^^"°^' 
great  number  of  business  men  have  signified  their  intention  of 
becoming  subscribing  members.    The  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
is  the  title  agreed  upon^  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
work  out  detaib* 
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City  im- 
proYements. 


Fire 
iDBuranoe. 


The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  were  invited  to  decide  by  ballot 
last  year  whether  bonds  should  be  issued  for  the  extension  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sewerage  system, 
for  the  erection  of  17  new  school  houses,  and  for  a  modem  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  sick.  The  fact  that  there  was 
only  slight  opposition  to  these  proposed  improvements  indicates 
a  healthy  feeling  in  municipal  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  present  sewerage  system  is  inadequate  and 
defective,  and  general  satisfaction  is  expressed  that  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the -city  are  about  to  receive  proper  consideration. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
in  California  during  the  last  three  years,  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies  represented  here.  The  figures  for  1899  were  obtained 
from  the  preliminary  report  of  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner : — 


Year. 

Amount 
Written. 

! 

1   Premiums. 

1 

Losses  Paid. 

Batioof 
Leases  to 

1899          •  •         •  • 
1898          •  •         •  • 
1897 

Dollars. 
376,946,828 
468,680,964 
824,264,126 

Dollars. 
6,646,260 
6,667,887 
4,767,019 

DoUan. 
2,882,978 
8,678,294 
2,687,706 

Per  oeiit, 
62*0 
68*8 
66*8 

No  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  figures  of  1899 
and  those  of  1898,  as  in  the  latter  year  the  long-term  policies  that 
expired  were  renewed,  causing  an  abnormal  increase.  As  com- 
pared with  1896  and  1897  the  business  shows  a  fair  increase,  and 
the  loss  ratio  a  continued  decline.  Premium  rates  are  being 
reduced,  and  were  slightly  lowered  last  year. 
Baiiway  The  Atcbison,  Topeca,  and  Santa  Fi  Bailroad  Company  has 

construction,  completed  its  line  into  this  city,  and  conmienced  running  goods 
trains  on  May  1, 1900.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  run  passenger  trains  also  oyer  its  system, 
which  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  piece  of  line  between  Bakersfield  and  Los  Angeles,  over 
which  the  company  has  acquired  running  powers. 

The  most  important  piece  of  construction  work  being  done  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  the  extension  of  the  coast  line 
between  Surf  and  Elwood  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  line  has  been  greatly  desired  for  several  years,  and 
it  would  now  appear  that  the  company  intaids  to  employ  all 
possible  diligence  to  push  the  work  to  completion.  When  this 
line  is  opened  it  will  doubtless  prove  the  popular  route  for 
passengers  between  San  Francisco  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  made  the  main  artery  for 
through  business. 
-  Several  branch  lines    were  added  to  the  Southern  Pacific 

system  in  1899,  notably  one  from  Surf  to  Lompoc,  which  now  has 
a  daily  train  service  to  this  city,  and   another  6rom  Somis   to 
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Oxnard,  which  affords  railway  communication  with  the  beet  sugar 
factory  located  at  the  last-mentioned  place. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  advice  that  Advice  to 
has  been  given  to  intending  settlers  in  previous  reports,  the  tenor  ^iS**^"** 
of  which  is  not  to  invest  in  land  until  they  have  resided  in  this 
State  for  at  least  one  or  two  years.  So  many  of  our  inexperienced 
and  confiding  countrymen  have  come  to  grief  by  purchasing  land 
immediately  on,  or  even  before  arrival,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  observing  this  caution. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  renting  or  leasing  farms  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  and  by  following  this  method  a  prospective  fruit-grower 
or  farmer  can  ascertain  if  he  has  any  aptitude  for  the  business 
before  sinking  his  capital  in  an  undertaking  from  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  withdraw. 

Owing  to  the  improvement  in  business,  the  demand  for  labour  Lftbour 
showed  more  actively  last  year  than  in  1898,  but  no  difficulty  was  ™M*«t 
experienced  in  finding  men  to  fill  all  the  requirements.  A  largie 
number  of  Japanese  have  been  coming  into  the  State  recently,  and 
they  compete  with  white  people  and  Chinese  for  work  as  gardeners, 
fruit-pickers,  domestic  servants,  &c.  Many  householders  prefer  to 
employ  Chinese  or  Japanese  instead  of  girls,  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  more  work,  and  are  more  tractable.  I  strongly  dissuade 
artisans,  labouring  men,  and  clerks  from  coming  to  tiie  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  employment.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  securing  steady  work  for  the  two  former  classes,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  call  for  clerical  labour. 

The  following  figures,  which  liave  been  compiled  by  the  State  ^?^*'?|-  i 
Mineralogist,  show  the  yield  and  value  for  the  year  1899  of  the  Salifowii^ 
mineral  products  of  California : — 


Axtidee. 


. « 


I 

Gold j 

Antimonj,  copper,  l^ttd,  manganeae,  | 
andplaonum  ..         ••         ..j 

Fetroleam j  Barrels 

QnicksUTer ;  Flasks 

Borax *  Tons 

OlaTs  and  hydraolio  cement 
Babble  and  paving  blocks  .  • 
iksphaltmn,  bituminous  rock,  and 

natural  gas.  •         ••         ••         •• 

SilTcr 

Coal 

Mineral  waters         

Asbestos,  fuUer*s    earth,   f^jp^nm, 
magnesite,  lithia  mica,  soda,  pyrites 

Lime 

Macadam       ••         ••         .•         ••        » 

Salt ). 

Granite  ••    Cubic  feet.. 

Sandstone,      serpentine,      marble, 

quartz  and  glass  sand,  slate       •  •  •  • 

Stone..         ••         ••         ••         ••'  ^ons 

Mineral  paint  •  • 


•  • 


2,677,876 
29,464 
20,367 


Value. 


T6ns 
Gallons 


Tons 


it 


Total 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


160,941 
1,338,6.')7 


299,854 

328,590 

82,664 

128,924 


30,769 
1,704 


(651) 


Dollars. 
16,836,061 

4,089,641 
2,660,798 
1,406,046 
1,189,882 
977,480 
664^886 

.  519,227 
504,012 
420,109 
406,691 

829,F00 
314,576 
239.867 
149,688 
141,070 

126,384 
29,185 
20,294 


29,813,460 
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The  inci-ease  for  the  year  is  2,024,381  dul.,  as  compared  ^vitb 
1898. 

While  California  is  not  degenemting  as  a  gold  producer,  it  is 
assuming  more  importance  each  year  as  a  producer  of  other 
minerals ;  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  latter  has  now  reached  a  sum 
ahnost  equal  to  the  production  of  the  precious  metal. 

Petroleuni,  quicksilver,  and  borax  are  conspicuous  in  the  record, 
the  first  named  being  now  third  in  importance  of  the  State's 
mineral  products. 

In  ail  branches  of  mining,  exclusive  of  the  oil  fields,  25,000 
men  were  emuloyed  last  yeai*.  No  enumeration  has  beei;i  taken 
of  the  latter,  but  an  estimate  of  J.,000  men  is  considered  a  lo\y 
figure.  Of  the  total  of  26,000  miners  thus  employed  in  the  State, 
about  15,000  are  engaged  in  quartz  and  placer  mining  for  gold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  the 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  during  the  past 
year: — 


Annex  A. — Retukn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  San  Fmncisco 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entebed. 


SaOiog. 


Hatlonalitjr. 


Nomber  of 
Ve«el8. 


Biltleh      ...       ...  10ft 

^Vmerlcan,     from 

'foreffneoumriet  260 

American,     from 

Atlantic  pons  of  { 

Union    ...       ...|  19 

Hawaiian •  87 

Morvagiaa  ...  1 

Japanese  •••       ... 
French       ...        ,^  16 

GeimHi     ...       ..k'  8 

Autfire-Bongaiian  , 

Italian       4 

Others 1 

Total      ibO 

„  fur Ibe year; 
preceding     ...  478 


Tons. 


194,050 
162,660 

86,ft27 

44,692 

924 

23^662 
18,659 

6,411 
904 

488,379 

616,439 


Steam. 


Knmberot 
Vcesela. 


117 
240 


1 

9 

26 

18 

•» 

8 


Tons. 


208,456 
486,646 


2,292 
17,998 
66,477 
44,866 

2,886 
16,928 
••* 
4,868 


420 
311) 


787,895 
606,812 


TotsL 


Knmberof 
Vessels* 

Tons. 

222 

402,606 

600 

698,806 

20 

36^810 

46 

62,600 

27 

56,401 

18 

44J66 

16 

23^^ 

10 

16,645 

8 

4 

W 

6 


870 
797 


6,f(ft 


1,271,«74 
1,118,261 


I 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

NaUonaUty. 

t 

Number  of 
YesMlt. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Yessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

firitith 

109 

204,649 

116 

1     208,906 

224 

408,666 

American,    to 

fbrei^  countries 

248 

156,602 

287 

484,568 

486 

601,250 

American,  to 

Atlantic  ports  of 

Union    ... 

4 

7,402 

••• 

•  •• 

4 

7,402 

Norwegian 

2 

2,420 

26 

56,477 

28 

57,897 

Hawaiian ...        ;« 

8S 

87,664 

10 

18,198 

43 

56,762 

Japanese  ...       *.. 

••* 

••• 

13 

44,866 

13 

44,366 

French      

18 

26,167 

•  •• 

•  •• 

18 

26,167 

Aostro-Hitnctuian 

•«• 

*•. 

8 

16,928 

8 

16,928 

Italian 

7 

11,436 

... 

•  ■• 

7 

11,485 

Gennan    ■*.       ••• 

7 

7,284 

1 

1,821 

8 

9,105 

Otlien      •«.       ... 

8 

1.W8 

8 

4,784 

6 

6.117 

Total      

482 

464,956 

413 

770,007 

846 

1,288,968 

„  lor  tlw  year 

preceding     ... 

416 

466,966 

816 

676,906 

780 

1,041,674 

Non.— Tbe  entrances  and  deanmces  of  American  ships  do  not  indnde  the  coasting  trade, 
whaling,  or  fishing  voyages. 

In  British  shipping  there  was  an  increase  of  16  vessels,  of 
37,333  tons,  entered,  and  12  vessels,  of  36,734  tons,  cleared,  as 
compared  with  1898,  and  it  was  entirely  confined  to  steamers. 

Of  American  vessels  trading  with  foreign  countries,  the  in- 
crease amounted  to  84  ships,  of  134,373  tons,  entered,  and  104 
ships,  of  139,831  tons,  cleared ;  but  in  the  number  of  those  run- 
ning to  and  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Union  there  was  a 
falling-off,  which  was  particularly  marked  in  the  arrivals. 

The  appearance  of  Japanese  shipping  in  the  return  is  accounted 
for  by  the  line  of  steamers  established  last  year  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Far  East,  which  has  now  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  port's  business. 

In  Austro-Hungariau  vessels  a  heavy  decline  is  noticed,  17 
ships,  of  45,602  tons,  less  having  entered,  and  15  ships  less  having 
cleared  than  in  1898,  whereas  the  sliipping  under  the  French  flag 
shows  a  moderate  but  steady  increase  in  the  last  few  years, 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  bounty  system  of  that  country. 

The  other  nationalities  mentioned  in  the  return  do  not  exhibit 
any  material  change  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding. 

The  followhig  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  freights  paid  FreigUU  iiid 
for  iron  wheat  ships  in  each  month  of  1899,  the  figures  given  charters, 
being  for  ships  in  port  to  proceed  to  Cork  for  orders  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk : — 
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Montb. 


January  ••  ..  ..  •• 

February  ..  ••  .. 

March     ..  ••  •• 

April       ..  ..  ..  •• 

May 

June       ..  ..  ••  •• 

July        ••  ••  ..  •• 

August       ••  «.;  •• 

September  •  •  •  •  •  • 

October  •.  ..  ••  •• 

Norember  ..  •• 

December  ..  ••  •• 


Prices. 


From — 


£   s.    d, 
16    6 


6 
6 
6 
3 


1  2 

1  2 

1  4 

1  6 

1  11    8 

1  18    0 

1  15    0 

1  1*6    8 


To- 


£   a,    d, 
17    0 


1  2 
1  5 
1  6 
1  12 
1  15 
1  15 
1  17 
1  17  6 
1  17  6 
1  16    6 


6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


Seamen*  B 
wages. 


There  was  an  active  business  in  tonnage,  both  on  the  spot  and 
to  arrive,  about  the  beginning  of  July  at  from  1/.  lis.  M,  to  \L  15«., 
according  to  size  and  position.     After  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels  had  been  engaged  before  arrival  at  1/.  lis.  3rf.,  and  even 
1/.   12s.   6rf.,  for  small  barley  ships,  there  came  a  cessation.     In 
August  the  freight  market  for  wheat  was  very  quiet  owing  to  the 
lack  of  available  vessels.     The  best  spot  charter  in  the  month  was 
at  \L  13s.,  leaving  only  one  disengaged  ship  in  port,  with  holders 
asking  1/.  17s.    6d.,  and  bidders  offering  2s.  6rf.  less.     Freights 
were  firm  in  September,  and  grain  charters  were  effected  at  from 
IZ.  15s.  to  1/.  16s.  9rf.,  accordmg  to  size.     For  iron  ships,  suitable 
for  barley,  \l.  17s.  6rf.  could  have  been  obtained.     Shippers  were, 
however,  fairly  supplied  with  vessels  due  to  arrive,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  there  were  no  urgent  requirements  on  their 
part.     In  October  the  tonnage  market  was  replenished  to  some 
extent,  but  all  available  vessels  were  soon  taken  up,  and  for  a 
time  none  were  procurable    for   new   business.     The    situation, 
therefore,  was  wholly  in  favour  of  owners,  and  prices  were  main- 
tained accordingly.     Grain  freights  at  the  beginning  of  November 
were  nominally  11,  16s.  M.  for  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  usual  options,  1/.  17s.    6rf.  for  wheat  and  barley,  and 
1/.  18s.  M,  for  barley  alone.    There  were  then  only  two  di^n- 
gaged  vessels  in  port,  but  during  the  following  week  a  number 
due  on  the  coast  within  60  days  were 'engaged,  as  much  as  21.  2s.  6d. 
being  paid  for  Portland  loading.     Owners  were  asking  full  rates 
for  spot  vessels,  but  shippers   held  back  owing  to  the    adverse 
foreign  grain  markets.    During  December  disengaged  ships  were 
very  few.     For  an  iron  one  chartered  at  the  beginning   of  the 
month  to  load  wheat  and  barley  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Continent,  11.  16s.  6rf.  was  paid. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  seamen's  wages  were  4/.  per 
month,  but  fell  to  Zl  in  the  spring  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
they  rose  to  4/.  again,  and  remained  at  that  figure  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.    The  boarding-house  keepers  and  shipping 
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agents  still  exact  a  levy  of  25  del.  for  each  man  furnishecl  to 
vessels  bound  for  Europe,  and  as  long  as  the  wages  continue  at 
the  4/.  rate,  the  burden  of  it  falls  directly  on  the  shipowner. 
This  result  of  the  application  of  the  United  States  law  regu- 
lating seamen's  allotments  may  some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead 
the  shipowner  to  support  the  law  in  protecting  himself  and  his 
employees. 

The  catch  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet  for  the  past  two  years.  Catch  of 
reported  at  San  Francisco,  was  as  follows : —  whaling  flet t 


Yeor. 

Quantity. 

Oil. 

i 

Bon  9. 

1 

Irory. 

J  OIjo    •  •             •  • 

•  •               •  • 
«  •                 •  • 

Barreli. 
7,(.08 
6,483 

!           Lbi. 

225,863 
,        303,899 

1 

Lbs. 
30.025 
0.478 

Compared  with  the  returns  for  1898,  in  which  year  shipbuilding  Shipbuilding, 
in  San  Francisco  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Kloudyke  excite- 
ment, those  for  1899  make  but  a  poor  show  in  tliis  business. 
Only  14  vessels  were  constructed,  and  most  of  them  were  small 
steamers  or  schooners,  designed  for  the  coasting  trade.  The 
directors  of  the  Kisdon  Ironworks,  however,  appear  to  have  a 
prospect  of  better  things,  for  they  have  purchased  the  buildings 
and  machinery  of  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  and  intend  to  ti*ansfonn 
the  property,  covering  32  acres,  into  a  large  shipbuilding  yard, 
whicli  willhave  1,700  feet  of  bay  frontage,  with  water  of  sufficient 
depth  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  largest  draught,  aud  it  is 
said  that  they  purpose  also  to  constnict  a  dry  dock  of  corresponding 
dimensions. 

The  California  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  which  began  New 
to  run  a  monthly  line  of  steamers  between  the  Far  East  and  San  steamthip 
iJiego  in  1898,  have  since  extended  their  service  to  this  port.    ""' 
Thoy  have  six  steamers  under  the  British  flag,  principally  carrying 
freight,  and  the  line  is  beUeved  to  be  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6   Railroad,  which   has  now 
established  connection  with  San  Francisco  by  means  of  ferry  boats 
built  to  carry   rolling  stock  across  the   bay.     It  is  considered 
certain,  therefore,  that  larger  and  more  modem  steamers  will  soon 
be  employed  in  this  traffic,  such  bping  rendered  necessary  by  com- 
petition. 

Towards  the  end  of  1899  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  Kosmos 
Steamship  Company  arrived  at  this  port  from  Hamburg  via  South 
America  and  Central  American  porta  The  company's  plans 
provide  for  the  despatch  of  one  steamer  monthly  and  the  vessels 
carry  through  freight  and  passengers  between  the  two  terminal 
ports  as  well  as  anything  oflfering  at  intermediate  points.  The 
headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  Hamburg,  and  the  vessels  are 
under  the  German  flag.  Should  this  line  prove  u  success,  it  will 
(051)  jj  :j 
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open  a  direct  and  regular  trade  with  Europe  and  will  also  introduce 
competitive  rates  of  fiwight  to  and  from  ports  in  the  Pacific  at 
which  the  steamers  touch.  It  is  also  expected  to  afford  relief 
from  tlie  heavy  Transcontinental  charges  on  such  Oalifomian 
products  as  will  bear  ocean  shipments  to  Europe  by  steam.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  rumoui^  that  a  British  Steamship  Com- 
pany trading  south  of  Panama  would  extend  their  business  to  this 
port,  but  if  such  was  their  intention  they  have  allowed  a  com- 
petitor to  foresttdl  them.  Probably  they  did  not  see  that  it  is 
always  possible,  wherever  rates  or  prices  are  complained  of,  to 
establish  a  paying  business  by  a  little  moderation  as  r^ards 
profits  and  a  very  marked  disposition  to  oblige. 

A  new  line,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  been  organised  to  run  steamers  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  \ik  Honolulu.  One  vessel,  named 
the  "  Califomian,"  of  8,250  tons,  is  being  built  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works  of  this  city,  and  three  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  expected 
that  the  "  Califomian "  will  shortly  be  ready  for  service,  and 
that  two  other  ships,  larger  even  than  those  now  under  construc- 
tion, will  be  eventually  added  to  the  fleet. 

The  fleet  of  the  army  transport  service  for  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals  and  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands  has  increased 
largely  during  the  past  year,  and  the  work  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  has  grown  correspondingly,  while  dock  facilities 
have  proved  to  be  so  insuflBcient,  not  only  in  the  Government 
section  but  also  at  the  other  wharves,  that  the  harbour  com- 
missioners are  carrying  out  plans  to  provide  more  accommodation. 
A  number  of  British  vessels  were  chartered  as  transports,  and 
some  of  them  still  remain  in  the  Government  service. 

The  friction  between  the  Federal  and  State  quarantine  officers, 
which  had  existed  for  several  years  at  this  port,  has  at  length 
been  terminated  by  the  abolition  of  the  State  service.  This  step 
was  decided  upoil,  ostensibly  as  a  measure  of  economy,  by  the 
new  Board  of  Health,  and  has  caused  much  satisfaction  to  ship- 
masters, who  were  the  principal  sufferers  from  the  conflict  of 
authority  referred  to. 
Mectoofgold  The  gold  discoveries  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  have  caused  a 
AJi3»  o?  ^  ^^^  ^^  shipping  only  equalled  by  the  rush  to  the  Klondyke  in 
1898.  A  large  number  of  vessels  both  steam  and  sailing  are 
going  into  the  business  of  carrying  cargo  and  passengers  to  the 
latest  diggings,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  coast 
ports  hitherto  dependent  on  steam  service  for  communication  with 
San  Francisco  will  suffer  on  account  of  inadequate  transport 
facilities. 

Although  the  Seameti's  Institute  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of 
the  most  deserving  of  its  kind,  the  committee  of  management  find 
difficulty  in  raising  enough  money  for  its  requirements,  and  the 
attention  of  all  shipowners,  whether  British  or  foreign,  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  economical  to  have  the  sailors 
they  send  out  with  their  vessels  encouraged  to  be  sober  and  law- 
abiding  than  to  '*  square  "  the  crimps  for  new  hands.     The  chaplain 
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and  hifl  assistants  are  most  fictive  in  their  work,  and  being  popular 
with  the  men,  have  Jtecomplished  much  good,  notably  a  great 
decrease  in  the  desertion  of  apprentices. 

An  Act  wos  passed  by  the  Federal  Governnieht  on  March  30,  Now  law 
1^00,  which  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  regu-  J^^J^^  f 
lations  to  prevent  unauthorised  persons  from  boarding  vessels  vewelB.  ^  ^ 
which  have  not  been  docked  and  begun  to  discharge  cargo.    It  is 
a  common  Occurrence  for  runners  employed  hy  boarding  houses  to 
lay  their  teilipting  Wits  before  long  voyage  seatilen  as  soon  m 
vessels  have  passed  the  quarantine  officers,  and  the  Consular 
records  shotv  that  most  of  the  desertions  take  plAce  at  thflt  time, 
as  the  men  arc  tlicn  excited  and  eager  to  get  ashore.    .One  cttnnot 
but  hope  that  the  forthcoming  regulations  will  be  framed  so  as  to 
protect  foreign  as  well  as  American  vessels,  ahd  that  they  will  be 
rigorously  etlforced,  whatever  may  be  the  Attitude  of  mbtets  in 
the  ifaatter. 

Tlie  California  Dry  Dock  Company,  whibh  at  pre^ut  cauiiot  ^'ew  dry 
ofler  accommodation  to  vessels  exceeding  493  feet  In  letlgth;  has  ^^^* 
(lecidekl  t6  put  up  a  new  structure,  close  to  the  fe.xlsting  one  at 
ttuntei's  l^mnt,  of  the  following  dimensions :— ^ 


Dimensions. 

Feet. 

l^ength.        ••  7oO 

Widih  at  coping    ..         ..         ••         ..  122 

Width  at  bottom    . .         . .         .  •         . .  7i> 

Depth  over  sill  below  coping        .,         .,  S2J 

Depth  at  high  water         28 


The  new  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Bill,  fektends  Hawaiian 
the  coftsting  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  recei^tly  acquired  gi^^jgU^ 
Hawaiian  Islands.     It  goes  into  effect  on  June  14  of  the  present  shipping, 
y^ar,  and  after  that  date  all  foreign  vessels  will  be  precluded  from 
trading  bfetween  American  ports  and  the  islands.      This  will 
seriously  affect  the  business  of  the  British  steamers  trading  to 
Far  Eastern  ports  which  touch  at  Honolulu  and  may  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  the  one  British  steamer  running  to  Australia.     It 
remains    to    be    seen,  however,   whether    the    British    colonial 
authorities  will  not  retaliate  by  passin^j  a  similar  law  affecting  the 
American  liners  now  trading  between  Xew  Zealand  and  Australian 
ports,  or  by  withdrawing  the  mail  subsidy  which  the  liners  now 
enjoy. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1899  was  about  an  average  one,  being  Agriculture, 
estimated  at  30,833,333  bushels.     The  area  planted  is  given  as  Wheat. 
2,995,445  acres  and  the  yield  as  10*2  bushels  pe^  acre.     Wheat 
continues  to  be  the  staple  crop  of  the  State,  the  value  of  the  vield 
approximating  20,000,000  dol. 

Next  to  wheat  the  principal  cereal  crop  of  the  State  is  barley^  Barley. 
The  quality  of  California  barley  is  such  that  it  finds  the  highest 
favour   with   Euro'pean    brewers,    and .  all   that   the   State    can 
(651)  n  4 
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produce,  that  complies  with  brewing  requirements,  finds  a  ready 
sale  for  export  The  crop  of  1899  is  estimated  at  20,782,608 
bushels.    Prices  ruled  considerably  lower  than  in  1898. 

•  The  hop  crop  in  1899  was  heavy,  but  the  average  quality  was 
not  up  to  expectations,  as  the  yield  was  too  large  to  enable 
growers^ to  gather  and  cure  them  all  in  first-class  condition. 
The  crops  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  somewhat  injured  by 
mould,  which  caused  buyers  to  give  the  preference  to  CaUfornian, 
with  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  this  State's  crop  has  been 
marketed.  Early  contracts  were  made  as  high  as  13  to  14  c.  per 
lb.,  but  the  market  gradually  declined  to  the  extent  of  4  to 
5  c.  per  lb. 

An  estimate  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  places  the  beet  sugar  production  of  California  in  1899 
at  52,500  short  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.),  but  many  people  consider  this 
an  extreme  figure.  The  result  of  the  year's  work  was  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  1898,  when  the  drought  affected  the 
entire  State,  but  the  results  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future.  The  capacity  of  the  factories  already 
built,  with  an  average  run  of  130  days,  is  about  70,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar.  There  is  some  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
farmera,  which  it  is  hoped  will  decrease,  to  produce  beet«  for  the 
factories.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  the  business, 
and  many  of  them  are  not  willing  to  give  the  labour  and  atten- 
tion to  the  crop  which  it  requires.  If  this  feeling  does  not 
change  it  will  either  prevent,  or  at  least  delay,  the  building  of 
more  factories,  or  compel  the  owners  of  plants  to  raise  their  own 
beets  on  a  large  scale  by  Asiatic  labour.  The  farmers  receive 
from  4  doL  to  4  dol.  50  c.  per  short  ton,  and  the  business  is 
profitable  to  them  as  farming  industries  pay  in  this  State.  They 
are  said  to  receive  more  than  growers  in  Germany,  but  not  an 
increase  proportionate  to  the  higher  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bean  crop  is  quite  important  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  statistical  information  regarding  it. 
The  industry  is  confined  to  certain  localities  and  the  bulk  of  the 
product  is  manipulated  in  a  speculative  way  by  a  few  dealers. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  growing  tobacco  in  several  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  general  qualities  of  the  production  are  now 
fairly  well  understood.  There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  Cali- 
fornia ever  producing  a  high-flavoured  aromatic  tobacco,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  State  can  produce  an  article  suitable 
for  medium  and  low  priced  cigars.  There  has  certainly  been 
much  progress  made  during  the  last  few  yeare  in  the  selection  of 
varieties  and  methods  of  curing.  The  culture  of  celery  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Eastern  States  is  increasing  and  is  said  to  be 
profitable.  Vegetables  will  always  continue  to  be  grown  in 
California  for  shipment  to  the  mountain  States,  and  of  this  trade 
there  seems  to  have  been  about  the  usual  amount  in  1899. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  is  extending,  and  in  1899  there 
were  about  1,500  acres  planted  in  different  -parts  of  the  State. 
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It  has  been  produced  extensively  at  Gridley,  in  Butte  County,  for 
the  last  four  years,  one  farmer  there  having  recently  raised 
2,000  lbs.  of  finished  fibre  to  the  acre,  which  he  disposed  of  in 
this  city  at  4  c.  to  4^  c.  per  lb.  This  year  (1900)  great  results 
are  expected  by  the  use  of  a  decorticating  or  stripping  machine 
which  will  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time.  By  this 
means  a  great  saving  of  labour  will  be  effected  and  an  improved 
product  turned  out  equal  to  the  best  Italian  garden  grown  hemp 
worth  8  c.  per  lb.  The  returns  will  also  be  obtained  soon  after 
the  crop  has  been  cut  instead  of  about  12  months  after,  as  under 
the  present  method  of  dew  or  rain  retting.  A  company  is  being 
formed  to  establish  a  twine  factory  in  San  Francisco  which  will 
probably  consume  all  that  is  produced  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  wool  clip  of  California  in  1899  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  Wool, 
lbs.,  an  increase  of  about  8,000,000  lbs.  over  that  of  1898.  The 
business  was  lifeless  and  unprofitable  until  midsummer,  when  a 
reaction  from  depressed  values  took  place.  The  operation  of  the 
tariff  checked  excessive  importation  of  foreign  raw  wool,  and  that 
factor,  together  with  smaller  American  flocks,  produced  a  scarcity 
that  is  expected  to  raise  prices  above  present  quotations.  The 
quality  of  this  season's  wool  will  be  excellent,  but  the  number  of 
sheep  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  climatic  and  financial 
hardships  of  recent  years,  and  therefore  the  State  cannot  meet  the 
heavy  demand;  a  condition  which  taken  alone  is  capable  of 
creating  considerably  higher  prices. 

A  brisk  demand  for  honey  has  ruled  throughout  the  season,  Honey, 
and  prices  have  been  exceptionally  high.  The  output  of  the  year 
is  estimated  at  80  carloads  of  12  tons  each,  and  the  entire 
amount  has  been  sold  or  shipped  with  the  exception  of  eight  or 
10  carloads.  The  smaU  amount  on  hand  will  not  suflBce  to  supply 
the  local  demand  for  the  next  six  months  or  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in. 

The  vintage  of  1899  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  gallons  of  dry  Wine, 
wine,  and  5,500,000  gallons  of  sweet  wine,  making  a  total 
of  15,500,000  gallons,  against  17,000,000  gallons  in  1898. 
Although  the  lack  of  moisture  following  the  exceptionally  dry 
season  of  the  previous  year  reduced  the  grape  yield  below  the 
normal  amount,  the  other  climatic  conditions  were  favourable  to 
the  quality  of  the  wine  produced.  The  gathering  was  mostly 
completed  before  the  autumn  rains  set  in,  and  there  was  little 
damage  done  from  that  source.  The  Californian  Winemakers' 
Corporation,  an  organisation  formed  by  the  grape  growers  five 
years  ago,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Despite  the  failure  of  this  system 
of  co-operation  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  wine  industry 
have  seldom  been  better,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  grape  crops 
of  the  last  two  seasons,  which  has  prevented  an  accumuhition  of 
surplus  dry  wines.  It  is  thought  that  this  prosperous  condition 
of  affairs  is  assured  for  at  least  two  years  more,  as  the  amount  of 
empty  cooperage  is  so  great  that  even  with  a  large  yield  next 
season  the  demand  will  equal  if  not  exceed  the  supply.  The 
wine  dealers  in  this  city  have  an   oiganisation,  but  they  are 
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credited  with  a  desire  to  maintain  prices,  as  experience  has  shown 
that  the  grinding  down  of  the  producer  results  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  wine,  besides  causing  dissension  amoilg  the  meredtltile 
classes  who,  to  obtain  markets,  cut  prices  below  the  profit  mark  to 
themselves. 

The  general  fruit  crop  of  1899  may  be  considered  satisfactory 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  prices  obtained,  the  only  notable  ex- 
ception in  the  latter  case  l)eing  prunes,  which  dragged  considetably 
in  the  market.  The  crop  is  said  to  have  paid  fait  interest  tb  the 
growers,  and  in  many  instances  has  produced  sufficient  tb  enable 
them  to  make  a  reduction  in  their  mortgages  or  add  needed 
improvements  to  their  orchards.  In  tlie  b(*ginning  of  the  year  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  men  in  tlie  business  that 
the  largest  yield  of  fruit  California  ever  produced  would  l)e 
harvested,  but  the  late  spring  frosts,  cdmbined  with  Wind  and 
rain,  proved  disastrous  to  the  cherrie??  and  apricots,  and  the  early 
rains  and  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  autumn  affected  th« 
grapes. 

One  of  the  j^reatest  difficulties  the  growers  have  to  contend 
with  is  a  proper  distribution  of  their  product,  and  this  question 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  Annual  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  held  at  San  Jose  in  l>ccembfer  last.  The 
importance  of  widely  distributing  California  fruits  in  the  largest 
number  of  markets  in  the  Eastern  States  and  avoiding  gluts  in 
the  large  centres  seems  to  l)e  keenly  appreciated  by  both  growers 
and  shippers,  as  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  consignments 
to  smaller  towns,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets  in  interior 
places.  I^ss  fruit  was  dried  ccmi^aratively  than  in  recent  seasons, 
the  rulin.n  prices  for  the  fresh  article  encoui-aging  immediate  ship- 
ment. This  factor  is  largely  responsible  for  the  heavy  increase  of 
fresh  fruit  shipments  in  1809,  which  according  to  the  figures 
prepared  by  the  Californian  Fruit  (Growers'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion aggregated  0,869  cars  (of  10  tons  each),  against  5,007  cars  in 
1898.  The  shipments  made  by  thoso  outside  the  association  are 
not  included  in  tlicse  figures,  and  wfjuld  probably  increase  theni 
by  1,000  cars.  The  consignments  to  foreign  markets  have  also 
greatly  increased,  from  42  cars  shipped  overland  for  England 
alone  in  1890  to  124  ears  sent  to  Croat  IWtain,  Germany,  and 
Mexico  in  1890. 

Practically  the  citrus  fruit  shipping  season  in  California  never 
ends,  but  in  the  stricter  sense  the  orange  shipping  season  extends 
from  November  to  July.  The  number  of  boxes  shipped  during  the 
season  was  3,654,000  against  5,174,400  in  1897-98.  The  bulk  of 
the  orange  crop  is  grown  in  Southern  California,  but  there  is  now 
hardly  a  county  in  the  State,  except  those  in  the  extreme  north 
and  the  mountainous  region,  that  docs  not  i)roduce  some  citrus 
fruit 

Growers  of  figs  in  California  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  prices  received  for  their  cured  product,  which  have  been  from 
GO  to  100  dol.  (the  last  extreme)  for  choice  white  ciued  figs  per 
ton.  ifuch  interest  is  taken  in  the  effprts  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nient  to  introduce  into  this  State  the  bla.stophaga,  or  fig  wasp,  an 


insect  which  in  Smyrna  caprifies  the  l>etter  variety  of  figs  which 
are  exported.  The ,  experiments  promise  to  be  ultimately 
successfil. 

In  1899  the  almond  trees,  except  in  a  few  districts,  escaped  Aloaoodi. 
the  early  frosts,  and  the  crop  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  yet 
harvested.  The  quality  also  was  of  the  finest.  The  foreign 
almond  crop  was  ver}^  short,  and  this  factor,  combined  with  an 
almost  bare  market  in  the  United  States,  caused  prices  to  rule 
high.  Some  of  the  early  buyers  were  able  to  realise  good  profiles 
on  their  investments. 

The  yield  of  raisins  in  1899  is  estimated  at  33,000  tons  (of  ^«i"''- 
2,000  lbs.)  against  32,500  tons  in  1898.  The  business  has  been 
profitable  to  the  growei*8  on  account  of  the  combination,  which 
has  been  successful  in  controlling  the  crop  and  raising  prices.  If 
prices  can  be  maintained  at  their  present  figure  for  two  years  it  is 
likely  that  in  five  years  the  output  will  1^  materially  increased, 
and  that  the  new  acreage  will  be  on  virgin  soil,  whereas  nearly  all 
the  present  vineyard  proprietors  must  immediately  face  the  cost 
of  expensive  fertilisation.  This  expectation,  however,  docs  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  phylloxera,  which  is 
slowly  pervading  the  State,  although  the  scourge  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  raisin  district,  may  deter  the  planting  of  vine- 
yards of  any  kind. 

The  prune  crop  of  1899  was  a  large  one,  considerably  in  excess  Prunes, 
of  that  of  the  previous  season.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  and  while 
the  movement  has  been  fair,  the  markets  of  the  country  have  not 
responded  freely.  Grenerally  speaking  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
lacking  life  and  energy.  The  new  orchards  coming  into  l)earing  have 
increased  the  output  seemingly  beyond  existing  demand.  This  is 
a  condition  that  has  long  been  prophesied  by  those  familiar  with 
the  number  of  the  trees  in  the  State,  and  would  appear  to  be  now 
upon  us.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a 
period  of  depression  in  the  prune  industry  similar  to  that  which 
other  branches  of  the  fruit  industry  have  passed  through.  The 
result  will  be  to  stop  further  planting  and  eliminate  the  orchards 
which  should  never  have  been  started. 

The  depression  in  the  price  of  prunes  is  having  the  usual  Co-operation 
effect  of  disposing  growers  to  consider  methods  of  co-operation,  ^^ew.""* 
In  January  last  a  convention  was  held  at  San  Jose,  largely 
attended  by  men  engaged  in  the  dried  fruit  industry,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Califomian  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, an  organisation  formed  to  control  and  market  the  output  of 
the  State.  While  it  nominally  includes  all  the  dried  fruit 
interests,  it  is  at  present  practically  a  prune  growers'  association, 
and  is  formed  upon  the  lines  of  the  raisin  growers'  combination,  , 
which  has  proved  eminently  successful.  By  means  of  this 
association  it  is  expected  that  prunes,  which  are  now  sold  at  a 
ruinously  low  price,  and  fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  that  dealers 
dislike  to  handle  them,^will  be  placed  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
owners  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  prune-bearing  acreage  of  the 
State  have  signed  contracts  with  the  association,  and  it  is  expected 
that  moi*e  will  join  by  degrees. 
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T7tah.  Utah  experienced  a  highly  prosperous  year  in  1899,  although 

the  amount  of  business  done  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding  12  months.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  volume 
of  trade  was  largely  increased,  while  the  average  improvement 
was  fully  as  marked  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  Almost  all 
the  banks  paid  dividends  throughout  the  year,  and  the  clearing- 
house returns  exhibit  figures  noticeably  higher  that  those  of  1898. 

As  to  the  industries  of  Utah,  they  may  now  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  to  have  become  firmly 
established.  In  some  sections  a  great  amount  of  damage  was 
(lone  to  orchards  by  bad  weather,  and  the  canners  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  unable,  at  a  critical  period  of  their  operations, 
to  procure  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cans  they  required, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  output  was  increased  by  30  per  cent,  as 
against  the  production  of  the  preceding  year,  and  amounted  to 
115,000  cases.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cans  is  being 
established,  and  two  extensive  fruit-packing  businesses  are  in 
process  of  promotion. 

Another  industry  which  has  been  built  up  rapidly  is  the 
wholesale  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  About  12  new 
"creameries,"  representing  an  investment  of  50,000  dol.,  have 
been  constructed,  and  tlie  business  is  s.iid  to  have  increased  as 
much  as  25  per  cent,  during  tlio  past  year,  without  any  diminution 
of  prices ;  the  supply  of  .dairy  prochicts  in  former  years  not  having 
been  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  also  being  extended  by  the 

erection  of  additional  machinery.     In  1899  the  quantity  of  sugar 

produced  was  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 

•  doubled    in    tlie   near   future.     Priees   have   remained  unusually 

steady,  and  there  have  been  no  disturbing  influences  at  work. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  about  13  per  cent.,  and  the  mills  have  been  running  overtime 
continually. 

While,  however,  conunercial  and  industrial  affairs  have  thus 
shown  a  steady  growth,  agricultural  interests  ha\'e  not  altogether 
avoided  decline.  The  wlieat  crop  is  reported  to  be  only  60  per 
cent,  of  that  of  1898,  the  shortage  being  occasioned  by  drought 
and  unseasonable  cold  weather,  to  which  causes  must  be  attributed 
also  an  impairment  in  c[uality.  Of  seed.s  the  yield  has  not  been 
as  good  as  usual,  but  advanced  jirices  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
net  proceeds  are  larger  than  heretofore. 

Activity  in  sheep  farming  continues,  but  the  business  is  said 
to  be  gradually  coming  under  the  control  of  large  operators,  and 
is  considered  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity,  prices 
*  being  much  higher  than  during  any  period  since  1892. 

Ninety  miles  of  new  road  have  been  added  during  the  year 
to  the  railway  lines  traversing  the  State,  and  its  greatest  industry, 
which  is  mining,  has  made  satisfactory  progress ;  the  increase  on 
the  output  of  1898  being  estimated  at  2,748,000  dol.,  for  the  most 
part  in  copper  and  gold.  It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the 
total  mineral  yield  for  1899  will   approximate   18,000,000  dol. 
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More  money  from  the  Eastern  States  has  sought  investment  in 
Utah  mines  during  1899  than  during  any  previous  year  in  the 
State's  history,  and  many  large  properties  are  now  being  capitalised 
in  eastern  centres. 

The  year  1899  also  witnessed  a  very  material  advance  in  coal 
mining,  the  output  being  815,613  tons,  against  673,297  tons 
in  1898.  This  coal  is  worth,  on  the  averse,  2  doL  50  c.  a  ton, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  making  coke,  of  which  product  the  Pleasant 
VaUey  Company's  ovens,  120  in  number,  turned  out,  at  their 
Castlegate  mine,  26,853  tons.  New  mines  have  been  opened  at 
a  place  called  Sunnyside,  where  the  coal  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  a  coke  oven  of  120  tons  capacity  will  shortly  be  at 
work  close  by. 

Mining  engineers  in  Utah  make  liberal  use  of  the  electric 
force  which  is  produced  by  enterprising  companies  from  five  large 
water  driven  plants  at  various  points  in  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  14,000  Lp.,  while  its  value  for  lighting  purposes  is  equally 
appreciated  by  the  municipalities. 

Some  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  cement  was  introduced, 
and  the  business  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  imtil  1898, 
when  the  works  were  destroyed  by  lire.  Since  then  they  have 
been  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the  industry  is  being 
pushed  with  vigour.  The  production  for  last  year  amounted  to 
76,000  barrels,  all  of  which  found  g.  market  in  the  State.  This 
cement  is  said  to  compare  favourably  with  the  best  brands  of  the 
imported  article,  and  capitalists  from  San  Francisco  have  been 
inspecting  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  works 
witJi  a  view  to  establishing  another  factory. 

A  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  established  in  1897,  issued 
its  first  biennial  report  last  year,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fruit-growing  had  been  much  neglected.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
orchard  lands  were  found  which  for  want  of  proper  attention 
had  become  wildernesses  of  weeds  and  shrubs,  and  which  did  not 
yield  more  than  sufl&cient  revenue  to  pay  ground  tax.  But  they 
have  changed  all  that  by  the  distribution  of  information  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  the  enforcement  of  rules  for  orchard 
disinfection.  The  result  of  their  efforts  is  described  as  most 
gratifying.  Hundreds  of  old  orchards  have  been  renovated,  and 
the  Board  believes  that  Utah  ought  to  become  the  greatest  horti- 
cultural State  of  the  Union  next  to  California. 

The  population  of  Arizona,  based  on  the  school  census  com-  Itaitoiy  of 
puted  in  July,   1899,  is  estimated  to  exceed  100,000  persons,  •^'^°** 
the  probable    increase    during    the  past  year    having    reached 
5,000. 

The  mining  districts  are  thought  to  have  received  the  major 
portion  of  this  influx  although  the  agricultural  valleys  have  gained 
also.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  amounts  to  72,792,500  acres, 
of  which  only  10,898,865  have  been  surveyed  and  taxed.  The 
traffic  of  the  railroads  has  materially  increased  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  are  continually  demonstrating  their  confidence  in 
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the  development  of  the  territory  by  making  improvements  to 
their  property  of  a  permanent  character.  Construction  has  been 
commenced  or  is  projected  for  several  branch  lines  to  the  mining 
districts  where  such  facilities  were  needed,  and  which  are  expectea 
to  do  much  to  stimulate  that  industry.  1,452  miles  of  railway 
are  now  in  operation  in  the  territory.  Of  the  four  chief  industries 
of  Arizona,  mining,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  stock-raising,  the 
latter  continues  to  hold  the  second  place  on  the  assessment  rolls. 
It  appears  from  the  official  figures  that  there  are  369,876  cattle, 
450,074  sheep,  41,546  horses,  1,281  mules,  1,639  asses,  19,620 
goats,  and  7,882  swine  in  the  territory,  but  these  figures  are  said 
to  fall  verj"  far  short  of  the  actual  number,  especially  in  cattle 
and  sheep.  As  in  all  other  branches  of  business  the  past  year 
has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  graziers.  Prices  have  been  well 
maintained,  and  the  copious  rains  provided  range  feed  for  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  stock  than  in  former  years.  The  policy  of 
improving  the  grades  of  live-stock  by  importing  the  best  blooded 
animals  for  breeding  purposes  has  proved  very  profitable,  and  the 
operations  of  large  alfalfa  farms  for  the  fattening  of  calves  and 
beeves  is  becoming  a  popular  and  money  making  business  in  the 
southern  valleys.  One  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  connected 
with  the  cattle  and  sheep  business  is  that  of  satisfactorily  dividing 
the  ranges  between  the  two  classes  interested,  There  is  a  constant 
conflict  between  the  owners  of  cattle  and  the  owners  of  sheep  on 
account  of  there  being  no  authoritative  method  of  limiting  the 
respective  ranges  on  the  public  domain,  and  no  improvement  can 
be  expected  until  some  systematic  iiioile  of  controlling  the  open 
ranges  has  been  devised  and  adopted.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  times  in  connection  with  Arizona  is  the  growth 
of  her  agiicultural  interests  which  by  crcating  a  settled  popu- 
lation and  certain  sources  of  wealth  insure  the  territory,  as 
a  whole,  against  those  excessive  fluctuations  in  popuLsition 
and  finance  which  are  so  often  observed  iu  purely  mining  com-^ 
munities. 

Although  but  a  small  i)ercentage  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation,  yet  when  the  actual  amount  and  productiveness  of 
these  lands  is  considered  the  placd  of  agriculture  among  the 
industries  of  the  territory  is  very  important.  Arizona  has, 
and  always  will  have,  land  in  excess  of  the  water  supply  avails 
able  for  irrigation,  without  which  agriculture  can,  excepting  in 
rare  instances,  hardly  be  considered  possible.  The  total  amount 
of  land  under  ditch  only  amounts  to  about  450,000  acres  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  water  in  all  instances  to  insure  crops,  but  in  time 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  storage  and  development  of  water 
resources  will  lead  to  the  successful  irrigation  of  a  much  larger 
area.  The  soil  of  Arizona,  as  is  usual  with  the  soils  of  arid  regions, 
is  rich  in  the  elements  of  fei-tility  requiring  only  the  ever  needful 
water,  combined  with  skill  and  industry  in  management,  to  secure 
abundant  returns.  Water  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources, 
its  proper  conservation  and  economical  use  are  of  prime  importance. 
There  are  periods  of  the  winter  season  when  l)ut  comparatively 
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little  irrigation  is  necessary,  during  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  entire  flow  of  the  streams  could,  with  I'eservoirs,  be  held 
back  and  stored  for  use  in  the  spring  and  summer,  thus  greatly 
enhancing  its  value  for  the  crops  during  their  season  of  most  rapid 
growth. 

Attention  is  being  paid  to  this  need  of  the  territory  and 
several  companies  have  been  formed  to  promote  irrigation  enter- 
prises which  are  in  course  of  development  or  under  consideration. 
Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  notliing  very 
effective  will  result  unless  financial  helj)  can  be  secured  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  canals  and  reservoirs  under  suitable 
regulations.  The  most  marked  advantage  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  especially  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  is  the  climate.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  combination  of 
seasons  a  remarkable  variety  of  crops  may  be  found  in  the  same 
locality  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Strawberries,  which  flourish 
in  Greenland,  may  be  found  on  the  same  land  with  dates  and  palms 
from  Sahara,  and  oranges,  lemons  and  olives  from  California  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia. 
In  Iforthem  Arizona  many  of  the  more  distinctively  temperate 
region  crops  flourish  such  as  potatoes,  apples,  and  various  small 
fruits.  Probably  the  most  important  crop  is  alfalfa  (known  in 
Great  Britain  as  lucerne) ;  with  at  least  five  cuttings  a  year  possible 
it  is  probable  that  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  does  this 
plant  yield  more  abundantly.  Corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  many 
root  crops  thrive  in  Arizona.  An  experimental  station  has  con- 
tinued its  work  with  sugar  beets  during  the  year  with  fair  success. 
The  experience  gained,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  beet 
growers  in  Califoniia,  shows  the  advantage  of  an  irrigated  region 
over  one  depending  for  crops  upon  raiiijdl,  and  it  is  hoped  tiiat 
the  results  attained  may  lead  investors  to  establish  a  factory  in 
Arizona. 

For  the  mining  industry  the  past  year  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  territory  and  the  year's  record 
clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  profitable  mining  sections  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  outside  investors  and  prospectors  has  been 
enlisted  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  happened  before  and 
sales  and  contracts  for  sales  have  been  numerous.  There  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  and  a  re- 
markable feature  has  been  the  revival  of  silver  mining.  The 
building  of  new  railroads  has  enabled  the  owners  of  silver 
properties  to  make  shipments  of  ore  at  a  profit  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  territory  silver  mining  is  active  and  profitable. 
In  copper  mining,  in  the  increased  capacity  of  copper  smelters, 
in  the  location  and  development  of  new  discoveries,  and  in  the 
influx  of  capital  from  the  Eastern  States  for  the  purchase  of 
copper  mines  and  prospects,  the  year  has  been  remarkable;  the 
output  of  copper  has  increased  at  a  marvellous  rate,  and  if,  as 
thete  is  every  reason  to  expect,  this  rate  of  increase  is  maintained^ 
Arizona  in  a  very  few  year6  will  lead  the  United  States  in  eoppef 
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production.  The  remarkable  success  of  mining  ventures  in  the 
territory,  together  with  the  high  price  of  copper  and  the  active 
trading  in  stocks,  has  afforded  speculators  the  opportunity  to 
sell  to  over  credulous  investors  a  great  deal  of  worthless  mining 
btock,  and  companies  have  been  organised  upon  a  number  of 
undeveloped  prospects  and  capitalised  far  beyond  any  reasonable 
valuation,  and  by  means  of  advertising  and  extravagant  misrepre- 
sentations have  disposed  of  stock  through  the  Eastern  States 
amounting,  it  is  understood,  to  several  millions  of  dollars  upon 
which  no  return  whatever  can  be  reasonably  expected.  No  doubt 
such  methods  are  always  more  or  less  practised  where  mining  is 
active  and  prosperous,  but  the  abuses  became  so  notorious  and  so 
many  complaints  were  made  that  the  Governor  felt  it  his  duty  in 
June,  1899,  to  issue  a  circular  note  of  warning  to  the  public  on 
the  subject 

The  territory  possesses  the  largest  unbroken  pine  forest  in 
the  United  States,  covering  an  area  of  over  6,000  square  miles. 
The  timber  is  usually  found  at  an  altitude  of  between  5,500  and 
7,500  feet.  Arizona  possesses  as  fine  educational  advantages  as 
any  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  two  normal  schools  and  a 
thoroughly  equipped  university,  and  the  common  school  system  is 
excellent.  The  Indians  on  the  various  reservations  have  been 
quiet  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Indian  depredations  and  disturbances  of  any  consequence  are 
permanently  at  an  end.  One  of  the  surprising  and  gratifjdng 
features  of  the  situation  is  the  substantial  progress  towards 
civilisation  that  is  being  made  by  the  tribe  of  Apaches,  long 
considered  incorrigible.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  in  the 
San  Carlos  reservation,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  their 
neighbourhood  having  had  manifestly  beneficial  effects. 


Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Mortimer  reports  as  follows : — 
Introauctoiy  The  drought  from  which  Southern  California  has  suffered  for 
the  last  three  years  remains  unbroken,  and  in  consequence  the 
real  estate  market,  which  is  ordinarily  very  active  here,  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  business  generally  is  somewhat  depressed.  The 
fruit  farmers,  who  depend  largely  on  irrigation,  have  not  sustained 
much  loss  as  yet,  the  principal  sufferers  being  those  engaged  in 
general  farming.  The  avei-age  rainfall  is  16  inches,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  it  has  been  but  a  little  over  5  inches.  The  flow  of 
the  artesian  wells,  on  which  the  fruit-growers  principally  depend, 
has  diminished  to  some  extent,  and  unless  copious  rains  fall  next 
season  the  fruit  trees  in  some  districts  will  be  injured.  Two 
factors  have  combined  to  lessen  the  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  district,  which  the  lack  of  rain  would  otherwise  have  in- 
flicted. One  is  that  the  general  prosperity  throughout  the 
oountry  has  brought  a  very  large  number  of  wealthy  Eastern 
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people  here,  and  in  other  ways  has  favourably  afiPected  con- 
ditions in  this  district,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  discovery 
of  immense  deposits  of  oil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
city,  and  in  various  places  in  this  district  lias  resulted  in  a  direct 
gain  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
fuel  has  benefited  the  manufacturing  industries.  Last  year  the 
drought  extended  over  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  hay 
was  imported  from  the  Eastern  States,  selling  here  at  over  5/.  per  ton. 
This  season  the  northern  part  of  the  State  has  had  plenty  of 
rain,  and  in  consequence  the  farmers  here  will  be  able  to  get 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  The  lack  of  rain  has  had  the 
eflFect  of  making  the  farmers  develop  water  by  boring  artesian 
wells,  and  in  this  way  the  supply  nas  been  increased  30,000 
miner's  inches  (a  miner's  inch  is  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
pass  through  an  aperture  1-iuch  square  under  a  4-inch  pressure). 
At  Fulton  Wells,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  city,  an  artesian  well 
at  a  depth  of  325  feet  penetrated  a  very  large  body  of  water,  and 
a  stream  10  inches  in  diameter  was  thrown  from  150  to  400  feet 
in  the  air.  In  places  outside  the  artesian  belt  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains,  and  in  this  way  the  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion has  been  largely  increased.  Although  the  drought  has 
ruined  a  large  number  of  people,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  lessons  that  it  has  taught  have  not  been  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. But  for  the  prolonged  drought  this  district  would  have 
experienced  the  doubtful  blessing  of  that  abnormal  activity 
which  here  is  called  "  a  boom."  As  it  is,  the  indications  all  point 
to  a  great  increase  in  population,  in  anticipation  of  the  effect  of 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  well  understood 
here .  that  California  fruits  could  then  be  taken  to  Europe  in 
refrigerated  steamers  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  present  freight 
charges  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Southern  California  is  seeing  the  rise  of  a  new  industrial  era, 
occasioned  by  improved  methods  of  transmitting  electrical  power 
from  the  moimtain  streams  to  the  cities,  where  it  is  used  for 
lighting  purposes,  to  propel  tramways,  and .  in  the  conduct  of 
industrial  enterprises.  This  new  era  is  only  in  its  infancy  at 
present,  and  offers  great  inducements  for  the  inti'lligent  invest- 
ment of  capital.  English  interests  here,  both  of  residents  and 
non-residents,  are  so  extensive  that  I  venture  to  make  the  fore- 
going remarks,  and  give  elsewhere  in  this  report  details  of  what 
are  apparently  purely  local  matters. 

The  following  comparative  statements  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  volume  and  condition  of  business  here : — 

The  Los  Angeles  clearing-house  reports  clearings  (in  round 
numbers)  as  follows : — 
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Year. 


1898 
1899 

Increase 


Amount. 


£ 
14,880,000 
18,100,000 

Per  cent. 
21i 


All  property  is  valued  annually  by  the  Assessor  in  each  county 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  These  valuations  are  about  one-third 
to  one-half  the  amount  at  which  owners  are  willing  to  sell  The 
assessed  value  of  all  property  in  Los  Angeles  county  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Amoant, 

1898          

1899          

£ 

18,180,000 
19,160,000 

The  other  counties  in  this  district  show  a  similar  percentage 
of  increase.  The  Inspector  of  Buildings  for  this  city  reports  that 
permits  for  new  buildings  have  been  taken  out  as  foUows : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

1898          

1899          

£ 
480,000 
460,000 

Adrioe  to 

British 

capitalists. 


In  previous  reports  I  have  advised  British  investors  that 
Municipal  bonds,  payable  in  gold,  and  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest, 
and  mortgages  paying  6  to  7  per  cent.,  were  the  best  investments 
here  for  non-resident  English  people,  and  I  still  entertain  this 
opinion.  If,  however,  intending  investors  will  either  come  here 
or  form  exploration  syndicates  with  reliable  and  competent  agents, 
they  will  find  that  there  are  good  openings  here  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  in  mining,  in  oil  wells,  in  storage  and  sale 
of  wat/cr,  in  the  prodiictioh  and  sale  of  electrical  power,  in  build- 
ing enterprises,  and  in  many  other  investments.  English  agents 
seeking  mining  investments  here  have  so  often  been  imposed 
upon  by  being  induced  to  purchase  worked  out  mines,  that 
English  investors  are  somewhat  afraid  of  Californian  mines.  If  a 
syndicate,  however,  were  to  purchase  a  number  of  undeveloped 
mines,  and  expend  in  their  development  half  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  some  worked  out  mines,  they  would  be 
as  successful  as  in  the  past  they  have  been  unfortunate.  An 
American  promoter   recently   acquired  for  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  a 
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mine  which  has  recently  been  floated  on  the  London  market  at 
upwards  of  300,000/.,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  property  is  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  the  amount  realised  in  London.  If  this 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  agent  of  an  exploration  syndicate, 
the  profit  would  have  inured  to  the  members  generally  instead  of  to 
one  or  two  individuals.  The  (xovemor  of  Arizona,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Intimate  mining  interests  of  the  territory,  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  by  name  a  number  of  fraudulent 
companies.  The  danger  of  imposition  is  so  great  in  mining 
matters  that  I  cannot  advise  British  investors  to  invest  in  mining 
property  except  on  the  advice  of  tried  experts. 

In  former  reports  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  explaining  Adyioe  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  here  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who '°"*"'**"* 
thought  of  settling,  and  I  beg  to  refer  intending  emigrants  to  my 
reports  from  1890  to  1897.  This  country  is  passing  through  a 
great  industrial  change,  consolidation  of  every  line  of  industry 
being  now  the  rule.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  education  which 
formerly  fitted  a  young  man  to  start  in  business  for  himself  will 
hardly  fit  him  to  take  charge  of  a  small  portion  of  some  depart- 
ment of  a  large  trust,  and  in  future  success  here  will  only  be  the 
portion  of  those  who  have  a  thorough  business  education.  The 
truBta  are  daily  showing  that  they  will  only  have  the  very  best 
men  in  responsible  positions. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  Congress  appropriated  600,0002.  Shipping  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  San  Pedro,  the  port  for  ^▼ig^tion- 
this  city.  The  contractors  took  the  work  at  too  low  a  figure,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  oat  their  contract,  and  in  consequence 
work  has  ceased  for  the  present,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
by  the  Government  engineer  to  re-advertise  for  bids.  In  the 
meantime,  foreign  going  ships  go  to  Port  Los  Angeles,  about  16 
miles  west  of  this  city,  where  there  is  a  wharf  at  which  they 
can  lie. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  following 
return  of  shipping : — 


Annex  A.- 


-Returk  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  during  the  Tear  1899. 

Entered. 


flidlliig 

t 

Steam. 

Ttotll. 

Matloiuaity. 

Number  of 
V«M«]a. 

Tdif. 

• 

Mnmber  of 
Veaaela. 

Tona. 

Number  of 
Veaaela. 

TODB. 

Brltlih      

Anerlean 

OtiMr  ooonuiai  .. 

8 

• 

... 

• 

8,684 
180 

•  •• 

U 
26 

... 
26,478 
64,608 

8 

19 
26 

8,684 
26,868 
64,606 

Total      

„  fortli«7Mr 
preoediac     ... 

11 
11 

8,7U 
10,2SL 

89 
84 

80,074 
68,489 

80 
46 

88,818 
88,720 

Non— Tbia  ratura  df^n  not  indnde  tbe  ooacting  tmda. 


(651) 


c  2 
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Sailing.               ' 

Steam. 

Total. 

VtMoaahtj. 

Number  of 
VeaMla. 

Torn. 

Namberof 
VeaMla. 

Tone. 

Momber  of 
VeMelt. 

ToDa. 

Britbh 

Ahmtkui  .m       mi 
Otber  ooantrtM  ... 

6 
4 

8,664 
72 

12 
27 

20V8I8 
64,696 

6 

16 
27 

8,664 
20,890 
64,696 

Total     ... 
„  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

10 
9 

8,666 
9,787 

69 

64 

76,414 
67,999 

49 
46 

84,060 
67,766 

Trade  and  I  receive  a  good  many  catalogues  and  price-lists  and  send  them 

oommeroe.  f^  |^|jg  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
business  community.  Merchants  here,  however,  who  handle 
British  goods  tell  me  that  they  were  first  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
personal  solicitations  of  commercial  travellers,  and  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  trade  can  be  built  up. 
Half-a-dozen  merchants  dealing  in  different  products  could  com- 
bine to  send  an  agent  to  represent  them,  and  they  will  do  more 
business  in  that  way  than  by  sending  a  ton  of  catalogues  and 
price-lists.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  in 
session  in  this  city  adjudicating  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  St  Louis  wholesale  merchants.  If  their  decision  be 
in  favour  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants,  it  may  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  English  trade,  as  the  Los  Angeles  merchants  declare  that  in 
that  event  they  cannot  import  overland,  and  must  get  their  goods 
here  by  water.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  last  report  I  think 
it  probable  that  Los  Angeles  will  be  the  most  important  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  within  a  few  years  time,  and  in  this  view  of  the 
situation  it  is  of  the  last  Importance  that  British  merchants  who 
want  to  establish  connections  here  should  at  once  give  the  matter 
consideration. 

The  citrus  fruit  exported  from  Southern  California  during 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1899,  aggregated  10,350  carloads  of 
10  tons  each. 

The  export  of  v^etables  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
1,151  carloads.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  vegetables  over  the 
amount  of  the  previous  year  was  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  decrease 
in  the  export  of  oranges,  occasioned  by  the  drought,  was  between 
25  and  30  per  cent 
Ctonedfrait6.  The  Southern  California  canned  fruit  pack  for  1899  was 
450,000  cases.    Each  case  contains  24  cans  of  2^  lbs.  each. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  statistics  of 
exports  and  imports  in  Annexes  B  and  C  following : — 


Oraogo8« 


yegetabla6. 
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Annex  B. — ^Return   of   Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Los 
Angeles,  California,  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Various 


1898. 


1899. 


£ 
1,723 


Nil. 


Return  of   Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Los   Angeles, 
California,  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Articles. 


Coal 
I  Cement 
Other  urtioles 

Total 


Tons 


•  •  I 


1898. 

1899. 

1 

1 
Quantity.       Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 
115.593          82.600 
47.174          14,600 
27,100 

1 

i    159,472 
37,237 

£ 
126,163 
11,886 
3,915 

124,300 

.  • 

141,964 

Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  E.xported 
from  and  Imported  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  and  from 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Exports. 

Imp 
1898. 

orts. 

Country. 

1898. 

1899. 

ail 

1899. 

Great  Britain  •  • 
Other  countries 

£ 
1,728 

£ 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 
04,000 
30,300 

£ 
141,964 

•  • 

Total     . . 

1,723 

1 
1 

1 

.  • 

124,300 

141,964 

The  population  of  this  city  and  district  is  increasing  steadily,  Population 
notwithstanding  the  depression  caused  by  the  drought.      The?^^ 
tramways  are  worked  by  electricity,  and  the  companies  inform  "*^^''*^* 
me  that  they  have  now  in  operation  120  miles  of  track.    The  Los 
Angeles  Railway  Company  reports  an  expenditure  last  year  of 
50,000Z.  in  building  a  new  car  house,  reconstructing  track,  &c. 

The  two  principal  beet  sugar  companies  in  this  district  report  the  Beet  sugar 
production  of  sugar  for  1899  at  15,166,000  lbs.,  and  inform  me  that  industry, 
unless  there  be  more  rain  soon,  the  crop  this  year  will  be  very 
light. 

The  City  Boiler  Inspector  informs  me  that  the  boiler  capacity  Electric 
now  in  use  in  this  city  and  vicinity  exceeds  30,000  horse-power.  P**^*'' 
20,000  horse-power  is  in  daily  use  for  the  tramway  service,  manu- 
facturing, and  electric  lighting.    Two  companies  are  now  engaged 
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Inquests. 
Liquid  air. 


in  transmitting  electric  power,  one  of  which  transmits  power  a 
distance  of  80  miles.  The  total  amoimt  transmitted  by  these 
companies  is  less  than  2,000  horse-power.  Tliey  have  a  capacity 
of  from  4,000  to  5,000  horse-power,  but,  owing  to  the  drought,  the 
mountain  streams  are  so  low  that  they  cannot  work  to  their  full 
capacity.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  company  to  construct 
a  dam  across  the  Mojave  Kiver  at  Victor,  creating  a  lake  10  miles 
long  by  2  miles  wide,  and  100  feet  deep,  the.  intention  being  to  use 
the  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  production  of  electric  power  for 
transmission  to  Los  Angeles. 

Free  schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  repoi-ts  that  there  are  27,000 
children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  of  whom  20,400  attend  the  free 
schools.  Cooking  and  sewing  schools  for  the  girls  have  been 
established  at  the  free  schools. 

The  Coroner  reports  that  he  held  257  inquests  during  the  year 
1899,  nine  of  which  were  cases  of  murder. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  liquid  air  is  being  constructed 
here,  and  most  of  the  machinery  has  now  arrived  from  the  East. 
The  manager  informs  me  that  he  expects  shortly  to  have  it  in 
operation,  and  anticipates  that  it  will  entiiely  supersede  the  use 
01  ice  for  refrigerating  purposes. 

The  oil  production  of  this  district  for  1899  is  estimated  at 
2,500,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each.  The  estimate  for  1900  is 
3,500,000  barrels.  Hundreds  of  companies  are  being  formed  to 
bore  for  oil,  the  records  showing  as  many  as  five  in  one  day.  In 
one  field  in  this  district  there  are  150  companies,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  6,000,000/.  The  demand  for  boring  apparatus  has  been 
so  great  that  there  are  now  no  boring  outfits  for  sale,  and  would- 
be  producers  are  now  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  apparatus  from  the 
Eastern  States.  Light  oil  of  34  gravity  Beaume  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  Whittier  field  just  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  in  production,  the  demand  follows 
very  closely,  the  requirements  of  the  two  great  railroads  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  surplus.  The  sugar  factories  alone  con- 
sume upwards  of  500,000  barrels  per  annuna.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  inform  me  that  20  per  cent  of  the  engines  on 
this  division  are  burning  oil,  and  that  they  are  increasing  the 
number  of  oil-burning  engines.  The  general  manager  of  the  Santa 
F^  Pacific  informs  me  that  all  the  locomotives  on  the  Southern 
California  branch  are  equipped  for  burning  oil,  and  that  they  are 
now  converting  the  coal-burning  engines  on  the  road  to  Scm 
Francisco. 

Fablie  wnrks.  The  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  is  constructing  a  line  to  connect 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  now 
purchased  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Bailroad  in  order  to  form  a 
cut-off  overland  line  between  Southern  California  and  the  East  by 
way  of  Ogden.  To  do  this  about  150  miles  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed between  Mohave  and  Keeler.  This  will  give  Los  Angeles 
two  competing  lines  through  the  rich  mining  and  agricidtural 
country  between  this  city  and  Salt  Lake. 

^gxioultuTC.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  informs  me 
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that  no  report  has  been  issued  by  his  board  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  that  reports  on  olive  culture  and  citrus  fruits  will  be  issued 
shortly.  The  publications  of  this  board  are  invaluable  to  the  fruit 
farmers,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  persons  who  intend 
engaging  in  that  industry.  Very  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  injurious  insects.  Inspectors  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  infected  orchards,  showing  the  exact  location  of  each  in- 
fested tree,  and  as  a  result  of  the  careful  work  of  the  inspectors, 
^reat  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  28  orchards  in  Eiverside 
county  which  in  1897  had  a  total  infection  of  1,609  trees,  had  in 
1899  only  433,  a  reduction  of  over  73  per  cent.  Full  information 
about  the  orange  industry  will  be  found  in  ray  reports  from 
1892-97. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  a  theory  had  been  advanced  Climate, 
that  the  protracted  drought  from  which  Southern  California  is 
suffering  had  been  occasioned  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Japan  current,  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  San  Fran- 
cisco being  of  opinion  that  the  stream  of  warm  water  which  flows 
northerly  from  the  Equator,  along  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  was, 
for  some  unexplained  cause,  flowing  several  himdred  miles  further 
north  than  usual,  and  that  in  consequence  when  it  reached  the 
Califomian  coast  it  was  some  degrees  colder,  and  occasioned  a  cold 
dry  winter.  When  the  sea  is  colder  than  the  land,  as  is  the  case 
here  in  summer,  we  have  no  rain,  and  when  the  laud  is  colder  than 
the  sea,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  winter,  we  have  an  average 
rainfall  of  16  inches.  There  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Such  records  as  there  are,  however, 
indicate  that  when  it  is  abnormally  warm  there  in  winter,  the 
weather  has  been  cold  and  dry  in  California.  Accurate  records 
are  now  being  kept,  and  within  a  few  years  it  will  probably  be 
possible  to  foretell  dry  seasons  and  to  prepare  for  them. 


San  Diego. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Albu  reports  as  follows  :— 
I  Notwithstanding  the  poor  rainfall  of  1898  and  the  two  pre- introductory 

I  ceding  years,  thq  town  and  county  of  San  Diego  have  made  fair  remwrki. 

'  '     progress  during  the  past  year,  which  also  witnessed  a  great  ex- 

pansion of  the  shipping  capabilities  of  the  port. 

Two  lines  of  steamers  plying  from  San  Diego  to  foreign  ports, 
in  connection  with  the  Transcontinental  Railway  (Santa  F6)  to 
the  East,  have  been  established  and  put  in  successful  operation. 
One,  the  California  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  whose 
vessels  make  return  trips  from  this  port  to  Hong-Kon^j;  and  Yoko- 
hama, viS,  Honolulu;  the  other,  the  "Kosmos,"  a  German  line, 
whose  steamei*s  run  from  Hamburg,  touching  at  ports  in  South 
and  Central  America  and  Mexico.  San  Diego  forms  a  most 
advantageous  point  from  which  products  from  the  above-mentioned 
countries  can  be  brought  and  shipped  to  the  industrial  cities  of 
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the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Middle- West,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
cotton  States  of  the  South.  This  port  is  at  present  the  shortest 
route  for  cotton  shipments  from  the  South  to  the  Far  East 

Owing  to  poor  harvests,  no  grain  shipments  were  made  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  year.  The  general  trade  of 
the  port  shows  a  marked  increase  for  1899.  The  imports  exceed 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  50,098/.,  and  the  exports  by 
495,055/.,  these  figures  being  mainly  due  to  the  newly- 
developed  trade  with  Hong-Kong  and  Japan  by  the  CaUfomia  and 
Oriental  Steamship  Company.  Coal  importations  show  a  decrease 
of  5,085/.,  and  cement  an  increase  of  1,236/.,  one  cargo 
coming  from  Hamburg,  the  remainder  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  coal  importations  from  British  Columbia  are  valued  at 
10,457/. ;  from  England,  at  3,546/. ;  and  Australia,  at  2,630/. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  and  principal  articles  of 
exports  and  imports  for  1898-99 : — 


Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  San  Diego  during 

the  Years  1898-99. 


Articles. 


•  • 


Barley  •• 
Wheat  .. 
Hour  .. 
Tobacco  •• 

Cotton 

Agricultural  implementB 
Manufactured  iron  and 

Bteel 

Beer 

Wine 

Fruit  and  nuts  •  • 
Telegraphic  instruments 
Machinery        •  • 

Beef 

Wire 

Powder  and  ezplosiTee 

Lumber  •  • 

Lime  and  cement 

Coals 

Other  articles  •• 


Total 


189a 


Quantity. 


Bushels. 
78,762 
22,699 


« • 


«  a 


Value. 


•  • 


£       «. 

7,139    4 
8,646    8 


420  16 

6,130    4 

158    0 
827    4 


•  • 

272  16 

1,484  16 
85  4 
39    4 

8,723    8 

28,427    4 


1899. 


Quantify. 


Busheli. 
6,173 
1,246 


•  • 

•  0 


Value. 


£  «. 
667  12 
288  4 
10,091  12 
688  8 
355,816  0 
110  0 

19,300  12 

14,883  4 

247  4 

327  0 

323  4 

2,257  0 

8,872  0 

19,628  12 

685  4 

1,423  4 


98,128  8 
528,482  8 
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Ekturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  San  Diego  during  the 

Years  1898-99. 


Articles. 

1898. 

1899. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

£      «. 

£       #. 

V/O&i            •••          •••          «••          ••• 

Tons 

33.620 

21,719    4 

26,984 

!6,ff33  16 

v6III61lt     •••          M*          •••          •«•! 

Ca^ks      ... 

48,760 

14,040    8 

47.780 

15,277    0 

t^lIK  ••             •••               •••               ■••               •••! 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

13  699    0 

Xvw                   •••               ■••               ■••               ••• 

Lbs. 

■•• 

•  •• 

65  096 

1.804    4 

XvlCv  ■•        •••           •••           •••           ••• 

ft           ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

1,107,916 

4,707  12 

China  mod  Japan  ware 

••• 

••• 

••« 

•  •• 

29  12 

Mattlnic  •••        •••        ••• 

1  •« 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

1,947    0 

Jute  and  fibre    •••       •••        «•• 

<•• 

•  •• 

•  •» 

•  •• 

38  12 

Cm^CK          •■•          •••           ••■           ••• 

Number  ... 

1,731 

3,181  16 

fl«« 

7.987    0 

Onano  and  fertillsen  .„ 

Tons 

6,460 

7,129  12 

••• 

1,131  12 

Bullion     .M       •••        ••*       ••.' 

••• 

... 

10,642  16 

«•• 

16.972    4 

Other  articlet 

•  •• 

... 

4,070  16 

... 

20,746    8 

Merchandise  entered  for  ware- 

hOQM  and  duties  paid  else- 

wnere  »»•        •••        •••        ••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I0.C69  16 

Total    CM        •••        ••• 

«•» 

60.784  12 

... 

110,882  16 

Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  San  Diego,  California,  to  and  from  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


Oountry. 

i 

i                  Exports. 

Imports. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

• 

Gb-eat      Britftin      an^ 
BritiBh  PossessioDB . . 
Ohina  and  Japan 
Mexico  .. 
Not  classified    . . 

£       a. 

9,958  12 

17,231     4 
1,237    8 

28,427    4 

£       #. 

25,106    8 

462,275    4 

27,441  16 

8,659    0 

523,482    8 

£       #. 

35,547    8 

20,997    8 
4,239  16 

£       s. 

44,260    8 

30,181     8 

20,418    4 

7,022  16 

Total     .. 

60,784  12 

110,882  16 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  nationality  of  the 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  during  the  past 
year: — 

Ektuun  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port   of   San  Diego,  California, 

U.S.A.,  during  the  Year  1899.  ' 

Entered. 


SniUnff. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of         ^ 
Vessels.            ^  ^^ 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 
American  ... 
Ot^  countries  ... 

7 

74 

1 

14,163 

2,173 

394 

86 
91 

4 

60,961 

104,916 

8,650 

93 

165 

6 

65,114 

iu;,ob9 

9,044 

Total     

„  for  the  year 
precediD|(     ... 

82 
70 

16,720 
16,870 

181             164,627 
183             138,701 

263 
263 

181,247 
164,671 

(651) 
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Shipping  and 
naTigstion. 


California  and 
Oriental 
Steamship 
Companj. 


The  Kosmos 
line. 


THcific  Coast 

^ipamship 

■I'ompany. 


T»wer 
California 
Dovelopment 
Companj. 

Zuiiinga 
jetty. 


SAX   DIBGO. 
Gl£ABXD. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Yetsels. 

Tone. 

Number  of 
Venela. 

Tons. 

Nnmberof 
Veaselfi. 

Tom. 

British       

Amertcftn 

Other  conntries  .. 

8 
.56 

3 

16,261 
3,009 

2,8S5 

86 
24 

4 

50,961 

27,286 

6,335 

94 

67,922 

30,295 
9,2») 

Total      

„  for  the  year 
preceding 

67 

70 

22,165 
22,016 

114 

88 

84,582 
32.809 

181 

106,73? 
51,825 

The  number  of  British  ships  calling  at  the  port  during  1899 
amounted  to  93  entries  and  94  clearings.  Of  these  86  were 
steamers  and  eight  sailing  vessels.  These  figures  are  largely  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  previous  yea^,  and  are  accounted  for  by 
the  British  vessels  employed  by  the  California  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  and  in  the  British  Columbia  coal  trade. 

The  California  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  first  entered 
upon  its  trade  between  San  Diego  and  the  Far  East  with  three 
steauiei-8.  Although  this  number  has  been  increased  until  the  line 
lias  doubled  its  number  of  vessels  and  nearly  trebled  its  tonnage, 
and  is  running  approximately  a  monthly  service,  yet  at  the 
departure  of  each  steamer  there  is  always  freight  on  the  dock 
in  excess  of  what  can  be  carried.  The  California  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  have  five  vessels  under  the  British  flag. 

The  "  Kosmos "  is  a  German  line,  whose  vessels  start  from 
Hamburf^,  and  call  at  ports  in  South  and  Central  America  and 
]\fexico,  thus  placing  these  j)oints  in  commercial  touch  with  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco.  This  line  has  only  just  been  put  in 
operation,  the  first  steamer  haxdng  reached  this  port  in  December, 
and  invades  the  field  long  held  by  the  Pacific  Mail.  The  Com- 
pany has  a  fleet  of  six  large  steamers  and  has  established  a 
monthly  service  between  Hamburg  and  California.  Under  an 
agreement  with  the  Santa  Fc  Kailway  tlie  steamers  will  discharge 
all  eastern  cargo  and  pjissengers  at  this  port. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  has  done  a  fair  business 
from  this  port  to  San  Francisco,  having  brought  20,5,00  tons  of 
cargo  iron  I  San  Francisco  and  northern  ports  and  taken  away 
11,50P  tons.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  as 
compared  with,  the  previ'jus  year. 

The  value  of  goods  shipped  into  Lower  California,  Mexico,  by 
the  British  steamship  "  St.  Denis,"  owned  by  the  Lower  California 
Development  Company,  was  20,(595/.  12«.,  while  for  the  previous 
vear  the  total  was  about  12,000/. 

Tlie  Government  has  awarded  the  contract  for  an  extension  of 
the  Zuninga  Jetty  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  cost  13,000/. 
The  jetty,  when  completed  will  extend  7,200  feet  due  south  from 
the  western  poini  of  North  Island,  parallel  to  Point  Loma,  and 
directly  east  of  it,  its  purpose  being  to  concentrate  the  tide  across 
the  outer  bar,  and  thus  deepen  the  entrance. 
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Seamen's  wages  ruled  from  *M.  to  8/.  ]  On.  per  month.  Seamen'i 

The  following  notices  to  mariners,  viz.,  No.  236,  of  1899,  in  wage*, 
regard  to  San  Diego  Beacon   Light  No.  3^,  was  issued  by  tlie S^P**f?  . 
Treasury  department  of  the  United  States  on  December  9,  1899.  ^^l  ^   ' 
and  No.  2,  of  1900,  in  regard  to  La  Playa  Light   Station,  was  j^  pj^ 
issued  by  the  same  authority  on  January  5,  1900  : —  Light  Sutioc 


"Notice  to  Marinei-s  (No.  236,  of  1899). 

"  United  States  of  America — California. 

"  Treasury  Department, 

"  Office  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

"  Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1899. 

San  Diego  Bay,  Beacon  Light  No.  3^. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  or  about  December  15,  1899, 
a  fixed  white  lantern  light  will  be  established  on  the  structure 
recently  erected  in  6  feet  of  water  (low  tide)  on  the  north-westerly 
side  of  the  channel  of  San  Diego  Bay,  about  J  of  a  mile  south- 
easterly from  Fishermans  Point  in  place  of  the  former  day  beacon 
marked  *  B  *  on  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  No.  5106. 

"  The  focal  plane  of  the  light  will  be  24  feet  above  mean  high 
water. 

"  The  structure  consists  of  a  cluster  of  four  piles  surmounted 
by  a  sqnare  lamp-house  painted  black,  with  *  3^  *  in  white  on  each 
side. 

"  Bearings  of  prominent  objects  from  the  structure,  as  taken 
from  the  above-named  chart,  are : — 

"  Beacon  No.  6  Light,  E.N.E.  |  E. 

"  Coronado  Hotel  tower,  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E. 

"  Ballast  Point  Lighthouse,  S.  i  W. 

*•  Bearings  are  magnetic  and  given  approximately. 

"  This  notice  affects   the  *  List  of  Lights  and   Fog   Signals, 
Pacific  Coast,  1899/  page  10,  after  No.  4,  and  the  *  List  of  Beacons 
and  Buoys,  Pacific  Coast,  1898,'  page  12. 
By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

"  FRANCIS  J.  HIGGINSON, 

"  Rear- Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Chaiiman." 


({ 


"  Notice  to  Mariners  (No.  2,  of  1900). 

"  United  States  of  America — California. 

"  Treasury  Department, 

"  Office  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

"Washington,  D.C.,  Januaiy  5,  1900. 

"  La  Playa  Light  Station. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  or  about  January  21,  190u, 
the  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light  at  this  station,  on  La  Playa 
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Point,  westerly  side  of  the  channel  in  San  Diego  Bay,  will  be 
moved  about  380  feet  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  its 
present  position,  and  established  28  feet  above  mean  high  water 
on  top  of  the  storehouse  on  the  outer  end  of  the  Quarantine 
wharf. 

,  "  Bearings  of  prominent  objects  from  the  proposed  position  of 
the  light,  as  taken  from  Chart  No.  5106  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are : — 

"  Beacon  No.  6  Light,  N.E.  i  K 

"  Coronado  Hotel  tower,  E.  by  S.  southerly. 

"  Ballast  Point  Lighthouse,  S.  by  E.  |  E. 

"  The  structure  from  which  the  light  is  now  shown  will  be  left 
standing  as  a  day  mark. 

"  On  the  same  date  there  will  be  establishetl  on  the  end  of  the 
Quarantine  wharf  a  bell  to  be  stnick  by  machinery  during  thick 
or  foggy  weather  a  single  blow  every  three  seconds. 

"  Bearings  are  magnetic  and  given  approximately. 

"  This  notice  affects  the  *  List  of  Lights  and  Fog  Signals, 
Pacific  Coast,  1899,'  page  10,  No.  4,  and  the  *  List  of  Beacons  and 
Buoys,  Pacific  Coast,  1898,*  page  12. 

'*  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

''  FRANCLS  J.  HIGGINSON. 

"  Rear- Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Chairman." 

Population  The  building  permits  issued  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 

?ndu*.irie»       48,767/.,  an  increase  over  the  year  preceding  of  21,15H.     The 

total  number  of  permits  issued  was  196  against  138  for  the  year 

1898. 

A   public   library  is  about   to   be   erected  in  the  city.     An 

addition  will  alFo  be  made  to  the  State  Normal  School  to  cost 

7,000/. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of   all  property  in   the   county 

with  the  exception  of  railroads  is  3,634,982/.,  of  which  3,434,152/. 

is  real  and  200,830/.  personal.     Franchises  not  assessed  by  State 

Board  of  Equalisation  and  Wharves,  12,700/.    Railroad  rolling  stock 

not  assessed  by  State  Board  of  Equalisation,  32,620/.     This  year's 

valuation  is  about  10  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year. 
Public  healtli.        On  an  estimated  population  of  22,210  (Census  of  1898)  the 

percentage  of  deaths  in  San  Diego  is  7*65  per  1,000,  classified  as 

follows : — 
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.Number  of 
Deaths. 


'd^neral  diseaaes     ..  ..  ..  ,,]  37 

Nervous  Bjstom      . .  ...  . .  . .  i  3) 

Circulatory  system  ..  ..  *.  I  27 

Bespiratory  system. .  . .  . .  . .  i  23 

I>i3i8tive -system     ••  ..  ,.  17 

iTTnnary  sy«fcBra      .• 8 

G-eneratWe  system ...  . .  ».  . .  2 

'  tin  classified. .          ..  ..  ..  ..  10 

Vidlent  causes        . .  . .  . .  15 


Total        ..        ^.         ..1  170 


The  .mean  temperature  for  the  year,  60:2  degrees,  was  Weather. 
19  d^grpes  below  normal.  The  highest  temperature,  98  degrees, 
occurred  on  two  dates,  April  20  and  October  8 ;  the  lowest  tem- 
.perature,  34  degrees,  on  April  6.  The  mean  relative  humidity 
was  73|per  cent. ;  total  rainfall,  6  08  ii^ches,  or  4*43  inches  belaw 
normal 

Thp  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  fruit  industry  will  be  Fruit 
best  appreciated  by*  a  compariaon  with  the  past     Taking  the  industry. 
Assessor's  figures  as  given  in  the  summer  of  1896,  during  the  three 

J  rears  that  have  passed,  the  horticulturists  of  San  Diego  county 
aboured  under  the  handicap  of  two  dry  seasons.  Yet  the  gain 
that  has  been  made  is  great,  and  in  the  cases  of  some  fruits  the 
increase  is  very  marked. 

In  lemons,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  promising  branch  of  Lemons, 
thfe  fruit  industry  of  San  Diego  County,  the  gain  has  been  most 
remarkable.  In  1896  the  County  Assessor  returned  40,000  bearing 
lemon  trees  and  334,800  non-bearing,  a  total  of  374,800  trees. 
This  year's  report  shows  96,400  bearing  lemon  trees  and  322,300 
non-bearing,  a  total  of  418,700  trees.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
noted  that  during  the  three  years  43,900  new  trees  have  been 
added  to  the  county's  lemon  orchards,  an  average  of  over  14,600 
trees  annually.  But  the  really  important  gain  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  is  140  per  cent  in  three 
years.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1896,  from  the  40,000  lemon, 
trees  then  in  bearing,  San  Diego  shipped  228  carloads  of  fruit, 
while  during  the  first  six  months  of  1899  the  shipments  were 
259  carloads  in  spite  of  the  previous  dry  season.  The  aggregate 
of  the  year  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  1896. 

In  oranges,  of  course,  no  such  gain  as  in  lemons  was  to  be  Oranges, 
expected.  In  view  of  the  question  of  over-production  of  oranges 
and  the  vast  acreage  of  this  fruit  in  Southern  California,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  frostless  belt  along  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  is 
especially  adapted  to  lemons  and  can  be  most  advantageously 
utilised  in  their  culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  has  had  the 
preference  with  fruit  growers  in  this  county.  Nevertheless,  San 
Diego  now  has  over  59,000  bearing  orange  trees,  a  gain  of  over 
10,000  over  three  years  ago,  and  there  are  over  64,000  non-bearing 
trees. 

(651)  E 
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Chrape  fruit. 


OliTM. 


Oh6fno0. 


This  branch  of  the  fruit  industry  is  comparatively  new 
in  San  Diego  County.  In  1895  scarcely  a  b^inning  had  been 
made  in  growing  grape-fruit.  In  1896  the  Assessor  reported  900 
bearing  trees  and  10,000  non-bearing  trees.  This  year  the  return 
is  2,550  bearing  trees  and  17,650  non-bearing  trees. 

Another  very  substantial  gain  is  found  in  olives.  In  1896 
there  were  22,000  bearing  olive  trees  in  this  county  and  94,000 
non-bearing  trees.  This  year  the  figures  pve  29,650  bearing  trees 
and  98,000  non-bearing  trees.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
olive  tree  grows  so  slowly  that  a  good  orchard  requires  many  years, 
the  addition  of  7,650  trees  to  the  productive  class  is  a  very  large 
increase  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

In  1896  there  were  only  1,900  bearing  cherry  trees  and  2,800 
non-bearing  trees.  Now  there  are  2,640  bearing  trees  and  33,150 
non-bearing  trees ;  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of  over  10,000 
cherry  trees  have  been  set  out  annually  durmg  the  past  three 
years. 

In  other  fioiits,  too,  tliere  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
production,  as  is  shown  by  the  addition  of  many  thousand  tnes  to 
the  bearing  class  during  the  past  three  years.  In  round  numbers 
these  additions  are : — Apples,  12,000  bearing  trees ;  peaches, 
French  pnmes,  and  apricots,  10,000  each. 
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(BMeired  at  Foreign  Office,  July  16, 1000.) 


Introdaeioiy 


All  reports  a^e  that  the  trade  of  this  Consular  district  during 
the  year  was  heiQthy,  though  the  exports  show  a  very  great  falling- 
off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  prices  of  produce 
were  in  most  instances  lower.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  vessels 
to  carry  the  grain  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
hold  their  wheat.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a  large  carry 
over  into  the  new  year.  Commercial  failures  in  this  district 
were  few,  the  liabilities  representing  only  280,222/.  for  the  three 
States. 

Mining  has  taken  a  great  impetus  of  late  years  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  it  has  been  the  mainstay  of  Idaho  for  many  years. 

For  convenience,  all  calculations  throughout  this  report  are 
made  at  the  exchange  of  3  dol.  to  the  1/. 

There  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  direct  imports  Import  ti«de. 
through  the  custom-house,  but  the  transit  trade  from  Japan  and 
China  was  much  larger  than  in  1898.  The  great  volume  of  the 
import  in  all  the  finer  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  comes  by  rail 
from  the  Eastern  States  and  a  considerable  proportion  from  San 
Francisco,  and  as  duties  are  usually  paid  at  port  of  entry  the 
values  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  the  Annexes  B  and  C  which 
give  details  as  far  as  practicable. 

On  reference  to  these  Annexes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
value  is  in  the  Japanese  trade,  the  principal  articles  of  which, 
including  entries  in  transit,  were:  silk,  111,955/.;  rice,  20,710/.; 
curios,  7,992/. ;  tea,  129,385/. ;  matting,  33,454/. ;  kaolin.  1,256/. ; 
sulphur,  1,261/. ;  coal,  900/. ;  strawbraid,  10,553/.  The  goods 
received  from  British  India  and  East  Indies  were  principally  bags, 
bagging,  and  other  manufactures  of  jute,  41,500/. ;  coffee,  2,274/. ; 
spices,  796/. ;  tea,  721/.  From  Chinese  ports  raw  and  waste  silk, 
22,199/. ;  tea,  14,413/. ;  and  from  Hong-Kong  (amongst  other 
articles)  sugar,  9,301/. ;  rice,  9,148/. ;  manila  fibre,  2,219/. 

The  receipts  from  the  Philippine  Islands  consisted  of  raw 
hemp  and  fibre. 
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compared. 

JupAIl. 

India. 


ChiDs. 
Hong-Kong. 

PhUippmei» 


Grc»t  Britdo.  I"  direct  iulports  from  Euiupcau  countries  Great  Biitain  is 
pre-eminent,  though  there  wiia  a  Blight  falling-off;  the  chief 
article9  were  earthenware,  10,515i. ;  coal,  67iL;  spirits,  1,178/.; 
malt  liquors,  2,072/. :  salt,  640/. ;  cement,  3,945/. ;  soda  ash,  924/. ; 
woollens,  900/.;  cordage,  1,385/.;  cutlery,  433/.;  pig-iron,  616/.; 
paper  stock,  728/. 

Uetmanr.  German    trade    has   increased    principally   in    the   item    of 

cement,  value  of  which  was  10,234/. ;  other  articles  were  earthen- 
ware, 1,523/. ;  knitted  goods,  73.3/. ;  toys,  1,563/. ;  bar  iron,  470/. ; 
and  small  qiianiities  of  Bait,  chloride  of  lime,  &c. 

Beigiuiu.  Irapotts  frohi   Belgium  were  somewhat  lesfe,  add  consisted 

principally  of  cement,  6,614/.:  window  glass,  7,302/. ;  a  small 
(juantity  of  salt  was  also  received.  American  glass  is  more  greatly 
used  than  the  Belgian  article. 

aveUeii.  Iron  to  the  vajue  of  1,503/.  was  received  from  Sweden. 

Britlah  trade.  tides  of  British  trade  which  can  be  imported 

\t  in  number. 

Tin-piatii.  ^  "ow  entirely  superseded  by  the  American 

iieavy  import  duty. 

S,]t.  1  diminishing  quantity,  being  driven  out  Iw 

.  by  Californian  salt  put  up  in  sacks  witn 
brands  and  sold  much  lower  than  it  can  be 

,.     .      .  tmde  ia  now  practicflJlly  supplied  by  the 

CemenL  '^  '^^  ^^id  satisfactoiy  business  was  done  in  cement,  but  onlr 

17  per  cent,  was  British,  31  per  cent.  Belgian,  and  52  per  cent 
German.  Best  grades  sold  at  an  avert^e  of  11«.  Gd.  per  cask,  and 
second  grades  at  10s. 

EMtbcuwBK.  '^he  impurbi  of  earthenware  from  Great  Britain  were  somewhat 
lai^er  than  last  year,  while  those  from  Germany  were  smaller. 

Fire-brick.  There  i»  a  steady  demand  for  fire-bricks,  and  every  shi^i 

loaded  in  England  brings  more  or  less  of  these.  Average  selling 
price  0/.  15j. 

Jute  but  md        ^'^*^   ^'*'n^   trade   iu  jute   bags   and   bagging    formerly   doiie 

bagging.  with  Duudeo  is  now  monopolised  by  India,     The  consumption  of 

this  district  during  1899  was  fully  16,500,000  he^  and  550,000 
yards  of  hop-cloth.  The  avemge  market  price  for  standard  b(^ 
was  high,  averaging  1/.  5s.  6d.  per  100  bags,  against  19s.  the 
previous  year.  Some  1,500,000  bags  were  manufactured  at  the 
Washington  Penitentiary  Mill. 

Coal  trade.  Tliete   was   more   foreign   coal   imported   than   in  1898,  and 

lietU^r  prices  were  obtainable,  but  the  mai^n  of  profit  is  cut  very 
small.  The  bulk  consists  of  domestic  cosJ  and  receipts  were  as 
mirier. 
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From —  QaimUtj* 


Tons. 

AntiralU ••  8,42t 

Japim          9.8S3 

Oreat  Britain         887 

Britikh  Columbia 415 

Oermany ,        ..        ..  110 

t)w't  viitea  by  rail          I  5T>06i 


Total 69,819 


Konc.—Auatralian  coal  averaged  21«.  6(1.  per  ton. 

YfiTT  Jittle  foreign  hardware  is  pow  ijnpojcted,  but  $hocp  ehears  Other  article?, 
f^nrt  high  gi'adQ  Hnives  of  British  inake  oro  »till  9pld  to  somo  extent. 
Kazors  afad  medium  to  low  grade  cutlery  are  usually  German; 
Bcythebladea  §ud  reaping  hooks  of  German  make  are  ejfposed 
for  ?ale,  but  the  business  is  not  large.  There  was  formerly  a  largp 
tradp  with  British  manufacturers  in  flax  twine  for  peta,  but  owing 
to  the  tariff  which  admits  the  raw  flax  at  a  very  low  rate  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufactured  article  and  also  to  a  control  of  the 
bupinoss  through  a  trust,  the  trade  is  now  supplied  from  American 
mills,  largely,  however,  owned  by  British  manufacturers. 

In  all  the  finer  grades  of  Unen  damasks,  sheetings,  &c.,  the 
British  manufacturer  still  holds  the  trade,  but  German  goc«ds  are 
said  to  be  improving  and  meet  the  demand  for  showy  and  cheaper 
goods.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  in  hosiery  and  underwear  is 
cfither  German  or  American,  but  the  finest  grades  are  British  or 
Fruncib. 

^n  )iigh-clas8  worsteds,  tweeds,  and  waterproofs  the  British  Woollen*, 
maptfiacturer  has  held  his  own,  though  goods  equally  fine  in 
texture  and  design  are  made  in  some  of  the  American  miUa,  and 
Belgian  and  Germap  mills  are  close  competitors  in  broad-cloths 
ana  dress  goods.  The  rise  in  price  of  woollens  has  increased  the 
demand  for  Jower  grades  of  goods  made  by  local  and  eastern  mills. 

Canvas  padding  is  being  largely  imported  from  Japan.  Canvas 

The  decrease  in  value  of  total  exports  was  about  43  per^^^***^- 
cent,   and  was  consequent  not   so  much  upon  a  lesser  produc-  dccmied*  * 
tion   of    wheat  as  upon    the  ability  of  farmers   to  hold  over  48  per  cent, 
rather  than  sell  at  lower  prices  and  also  upon  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage. 

The  value  of  timber  and  barley  exported  was  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  in  1898. 

In  1898  there  was  a  very  large  trade  done  in  newspaper  to  Paper. 
Japan  which  was  rushed  into  that  country  to  avoid  the  heavy 
duty  imposed,  and  in  consequence  the  business  was  small  last 
year. 

There  was  very  little  cotton  shipped  through  this  port  but  Cottot. 
there  was  a  large  export  of  cotton  cloth  in  transit  to  China. 

The  stock   of  wheat  carried   over  into  1899  was  large  and  Wheat, 
shipping  continued  during  every  month  of  the  vear.     The  crop  of 
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last  year  was  lessened  by  damage  from  rain  during  harvest,  and 
the  quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Market  prices  at  beginning  of  the  year  were  about  5s.  2d.  per 
cental  but  slowly  declined,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Walla 
Walla  wheat  was  quoted  at  3s.  Id.,  the  average  for  this  grade  of 
wheat  for  the  year  being  only  4s.  per  cental,  against  4s.  lOd.  in 
1898,  and  5s.  4d.  in  1897.  Valley  or  Oregon  and  blue  stem 
commands  about  2d.  per  cental  more.  Shipments  coastwise  from 
this  port,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  shown  in  Ann^x  B,  were 
407,076  bushels  value>d  at  47,550/.  In  1898, 1,361,050  bushels 
were,  so  shipped.  The  total  exports  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries 
from  this  Consular  district  amounted  to  11,934,324  bushels,  of 
which  6  per  cent,  went  to  South  Africa,  4  per  cent,  to  Belgium, 
about  1  per  cent,  to  Peru,  and  the  rest  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1898  the  foreign  exports  from  the  district  were  19,692,100 
bushels.  The  year  closed  with  large  stocks  in  farmers'  hands, 
who  have  been  unwilling  sellers  at  prices  realised. 

There  was  a  lessened  export  of  flour,  the  total  from  this  port 
to  foreign  countries  and  California  being  927,142  bushels  valued 
at.  518,220/. ;  last  year  these  shipments  were  1,106,148  barrels. 

Prices  of  flour  were  pretty  steady  throughout  the  year,  the 
average  being  about  11«.  6^.  for  roller  extras  and  8&  4d.  for  super- 
lines  per  barrel,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  destination  of  flour  shipments  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  last  three  years : — 


To- 


•  • 


Great  BriUln 

Hong-Kong  and  Chinese  ports 

Japanese  ports 

South  African  ports 
Siberia  .. 
Other  ports 


•  • 


•  • 


Total 


•  • 


Quantity. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Barrels. 

164,880 

27M38 

112,994 

80,680 

21,250 

415 

Barrels. 

288,858 

824,551 

140,627 

^,677 

51,287 

1,187 

Barrels. 

179,804 

150,976 

59,528 

50,900 

4,547 

655,592 

820,682 

445,750 

Barhy. 


Hop  trade. 


The  total  shipments  of  flour  from  the  entire  Consular  district 
to  foreign  countries  were  1,246,304  barrels,  against  1,879,631 
barrels  in  1898. 

Nearly  all  the  barley  noted  in  Annex  B  was  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Average  value  during  the  year  was  4s.  f.o.b. 
for  good  malting  and  3s.  6d.  per  100  lbs.  for  feed. 

Stocks  of  old  hops  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
very  light,  and  before  the  new  crop  was  ready  for  market  were 
nearly  all  disposed  of.  The  crop  of  1899  in  Oregon  was  78,000 
to  80,000  bales  of  180  lbs.,  and  that  of  Washington  37,500  bales. 
Some  authorities  give  the  Oregon  product  as  high  as  85,000  bales. 
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Mucl^  damage  was  done  by  rains  during  h^ryefit,  ^nd  Uue  }|ioiild 
rendered  a  large  proportion  unmarketable.  Thei'e  was  a  combina- 
tion of  growers  to  hold  their  bops,  which  resulted  disastrously  and 
prices  were  very  low.  At  the  close  of  the  year  thp  stocks  wepe 
very  heavy  and  the  business  has  been  unprpfitable.  Early  in  the 
year  some  jgrowers  contracted  as  high  as  6d.  per  lb.,  but  gen^rally 
they  refused  to  sell.  In  October  therp  were  sajes  at  4^  tq  5id,, 
and  at  |;be  close  of  the  year  s^les  were  ipade  ^()  3d.  wifcb  mpst  9^ 
the  new  crop  held  in  hand.    Moijjdy  hops  sold  at  nominal  pgupes. 

The  year  opened  with  very  heavy  stock  of  Vfqql  in  warehouses  Wpo}  trad^ 
and  hardly  any  demand,  but  before  shearipg  bega^  a§  })ig)|  as  1§  p. 
(7W.)  was  being  offered  for  Valley  wopj.  In  July  tnere  vvere  Wge 
sales  of  Eastern  Oregon  wool  at  as  high  as  7jt?.,  ai^d  by  Depemqer 
there  was  little  wool  Jeft  in  the  State,  ^u4  Mp  to  Q^d.  to  10^.  Jiad 
been  paid  for  Valley.  Eastern  Oregon  ranged  fron>  Gd.  to  ^(f. 
The  clip  of  Oregon  was  between  18^)00,000  a^d  }9,000,Q.OO  lbs., 
5  per  cejit.  of  which  was  Valley  wool. 

Idaho  produced  12.000,000  lbs.  and  ^V'^sjjingtop  6,700,000  lbs. 
Condition  was  good,  rroduction  of  mohair  ^  jhcroft^ing  an4  wiU 
in  time  become  important.  There  w^  ^  good  demand  at  prices 
averaging  about  Is.  6(1.  per  lb.  Tbe  clip  was  not  less  th^n 
200,000  lbs.  The  above  estimates  are  probably  ratjier  under 
the  actual  product  of  wool. 

Home  consumption  of  wool  was  abput  1,750,000  lbs. 

dPhe  trade  ii)  salmon  is  fully  reported  upon  by  P^)^  Vice-Consuis  ^'iah  trade, 
at  Astoria,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  whose  reports  pirp  annexed.  Tbe  ^ne4°* 
pack  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  was  much  smaller  thaji  in  189.8,  ^nd 
the  average  prices  of  first-class  Columbia  I|ivpy  spring  catcl|  ^'ere 
5s.  to  .5s.  2^.  per  dozen  for  1-11).  tails,  5s.  8^/.  for  l4b.  flats^  and 
ih.  Grf.  for  i-lb.  flats.  Fall  catch  from  4«.  bd.  for  chinooks,  3s.  dd, 
for  silver,  and  2s.  lOd.  for  chums  per  dozen  tails.  I  give  the 
following  summary  of  this  business  throughopt  this  district  for  the 

last  tWQ  f^TS  i — 


• 

1899.                               1898. 

Qu^Uty. 

Valus. 

i  Quantity. 

Value. 

Columbia  River  (apring)— 

OregoQ 

Wasbipgion         

Columbia  Bivcr  (fall)— 

Oregon 

WfiSiiogHQn          ••      ^•• 
Otber  rivera  and  bays  in  Oregon  . . 
Grays  Harbour,  Washington 
Willapa  Harbour,         „ 
Pugct  9oand  (spring),  Wtahingtop 
(fall) 

Cases. 

233,218 
61,490 

S4,567 
10,580 
74.982 
18,000 
17,000 
617,900  ' 
35M0O  , 

£ 

252,528 
66,751 

81,110 

9,765 

54,306 

13,080 

12.990 

455,75Q 

212,1^0 

Cases. 

309.780 
,       P0,915 

66,689 
14,127 

85,309 

12,100 

31,420 

27?,400 

152^600  , 

£ 

281,900 
8246O 

48.868 

9,886 

56,079   ' 

8,712 

15.402 

217,920 

106,820 

Total         

1,821,287 

1,108,970  i  1,025,290      822,481 

1                   ' 
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Timber  trade. 


Insuranoe. 


Considerable  businesB  is  done  in  fresh  salmon,  frozen  and 
shipped  by  rail  East  in  refrigerator  cars  thence  to  Hamburg. 
Shipments  of  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  halibut  were  much  smaller 
than  during  1898. 

Cascara  Sagrada  or  Chittim  bark  is  shipped  in  some  quantity. 
It  is  sold  at  about  IIL  per  ton  but  some  sold  as  low  as  6/. 

Horse  meat,  pickled,  was  shipped  in  some  quantity  to  Germany 
and  Belgium  where  there  is  a  demand.  There  is  an  abattoir  here 
which  kills  a  large  number  of  range  horses  annually. 

On  reference  to  Annex  B,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  export  of 
timber  to  foreign  ports  from  this  port,  though  small,  was  nearly 
double  that  of  1898.  Shipments  were  sent  to  the  following 
markets : — China  and  Japan,  19,505/. ;  Siberia,  4,431/. ;  Germany, 
3,584/. ;  Mexico  and  Central  America,  1,577/. ;  Philippines,  2,207/. ; 
Australia,  2,033/.  The  coastwise  shipments  out  of  the  Columbia 
Biver  are  given  as  31,866,012  feet,  and  the  rail  shipments  as 
8,156  carloads  of  timber,  and  475  cars  of  shingles.  The  trade  in 
other  parts  of  this  district  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Vice- 
Consuls.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  Grays  harbour 
shipped: — ^To  foreign  ports  32  cargoes,  13,883,000  feet  B.M„ 
and  to  coast  ports  228  cargoes,  82,167.000  feet  B.M. 

A  special  report  of  the  geological  survey  gives  the  timbered 
area  in  Oregon  as  45,441  square  miles,  and  estimates  the  amount 
of  timber  as  234,653,000,000  of  feet  B.M.  Deducting  the  logged 
and  burned  urea  in  Washington  the  same  report  gives  10,843 
square  miles  containing  114,778,000,000  of  feet  B.M.  of  standing 
timber.     Idaho  claims  to  have  7,000,000  acres  of  timber. 

The  report  of  the  State  Insurance  Commissoner  contains  the 
following  statement  of  the  insurance  business  in  the  State  for 
1899  :— 


Fire  iDiarance  companiee 
Life  and  accident 
Harioe  and  miacellaneooB 


Ket  Premiums. 


1899. 


1898. 


£  !  £ 

186,978  109,867 

106,186  ,  68,251 

13,476  26,798 


Banks. 


Additional  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  business  of  fire 
insurance,  particularly  as  to  appointment  of  agents  and  licenses, 
i^nd  prohibiting  the  writing  of  insurance  by  non-resident  agents 
or  companies  which  have  not  complied  with  the  laws  referred  to 
in  my  last  report  (Annual  Series  No.  2295).  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  are  also  subject  to  stringent  regulations. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  National  Banks  in  the  three 
States  embraced  in  this  Consular  district  was  on  June  30  as 
under : — 


PORTLAND. 


BUtea. 


Capital, 
Nomb6r  of  j  Surplus,  and 


Banks. 


1 


Oregon  •• 
Washington 
Idaho    .. 


•  • 


•  • 


Total.. 


28 

81 

9 


Undivided 
Profits. 

£ 
748,984 
858,678 
174,788 


Deposits. 


I 


£ 
2,280,009 
8,474,800 
618,704 


68 


1,777,895    i    6,868,518 


Loans  and 
Discounts. 


£ 
1,222,852 
1,760,808 
225,624 


8,209,284 


The  deposits  in  the  banks  here  have  largely  increased  during 
the  year  and  the  money  market  has  been  very  easy.  On  .Septem- 
ber 7  deposits  in  the  National  Banks  of  the  three  States  had  in- 
creased to  6,799,273/.  Deposits  in  foreign  and  States  banks  were 
estimated  at  3,155,000/. 

The  following  are  the  clearing-house  returns  of  the  past  two  Clearing- 
years  at  Portland : —  ^  * 


house  returns. 


Amount. 


I- 


1899. 


1898. 


Clearances 
Balances 


•  • 


•  • 


£ 

18,880,446 
8,488,138 


£ 

18,744,824 
8,740,566 


During  the  year  exchange  was  generally  low  though  higher  Exchange, 
than  in  1898 ;  the  average  rate  for  60  days  commercial  bills  was 
4  doL  82  c.  from  January  to  March  ;  April  to  June,  4  dol.  83  c. ; 
July  to  September,  4  dol.  81  c. ;  and  October  to  December,  4  dol. 
80  c.  per  1/. 

The  proportion  of  British  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  was  77  Shipping  and 
per  cent.,  and  of  German  15  per  cent.    In  1898  the  relative  pro-  m^»^^o"* 
portions  were  79  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent.     Several  steamers, 
some  of  them  British,  were  engaged  as  transports  between  this 
port  and  Manila. 

The  average  rate  of  freight  of  all  vessels  loading  grain  and  Freighu; 
flour  for  orders  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  usual  option  was 
365.,  and  to  Soutl)  African  ports  40*.  9rf. 

Nearly  all  charters  were  made  prior  to  arrival,  highest  rate  of 
the  season  to  United  Kingdom  having  been  42jf.  6d.  and  lowest 
278.  6rf.  Timber  freights  were  60s.  United  Kingdom  and  Ham- 
burg direct;  62s.  6d.  Freemantle;  47«.  6A  to  52«.  6rf.  other 
Australian  ports ;  38*.  6rf.  to  428.  6d.  Peru ;  628.  6rf.  to  648.  6d. 
South  African  ports ;  Shanghai,  50s. ;  Taku,  578. 6d. ;  Newchwang, 
608. ;  and  Port  Arthur,  608. 

Tonnage  engagements  during  the  last  three  years,  exclusive  of 
coasting  voyages,  were  as  under : — 
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Cargoes. 

Tons  Register. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Grain  and  flour.. 

Timber 

Miscellaneoua   .•        •• 

160,962 
24,643 

.  ■ 

223,129 

12,936 

4,706 

HO.lir 
17,696 

Total 

185,605 

240,771 

mm 

Crimping. 


Coasting  traffic  in  lumher,  Ac,  was,  I  helieve,  very  profitable 
(luring  the  year. 

The  ports  in  my  district  have  an  unenviable  reputation  as 
regards  crimping;  the  statutes  are  evaded  in  nearly  every  c^e, 
and  the  crimps  grow  rich  by  their  extortions  frpin  9hipma£ti$r9 
and  sailors.  No  improvement  is  likely  until  the  arrest  qf  4eserters 
is  made  compulsory,  and  shipowners  instruct  ib^ix  masters  to 
make  some  stand  for  their  rights  under  existing  laws  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  delay  and  inconvenience.  Seamen  were  scarce 
(luring  the  year  and  crews  were  often  filled  up  with  novices  at 
high  wages,  but  it  must  be  saitl  that  the  crimps  did  not  press 
their  advantage  tp  the  fullest  extent.  Wages  w^ere  generally  5/ 
for  A.B.'s  and  Ail  for  O.S.,  verv  often  shore  men.  A  bonus  was 
exacted  in  every  case  of  at  least  7/.  per  man  and  one  month's 
allotment  paid  in  addition.  The  United  States  Allotment  Law 
does  not  protect  the  seaman  in  any  degree.  The  bonus  now 
demanded  (May,  1900)  is  21/.  per  man,  and  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  prosecute  the  crimps,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  evidence  of  the  shipmasters,  who  are  afraid  to  givp  the 
information,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  30/.  per  man  ^yere  pfti<l 
in  the  near  future.  In  a  recent  instance  it  cost  one  vessel  427/. 
for  14  men. 

The  following  gives  the  number  and  changes  in  crews  of.  Bri^isli 
vessels  as  appears  from  the  records  of  tins  Consulate  duripg  the 
year : — 


Total  number  of  crews 
Deserted 
Discharged  ., 
Engaged 
Deaths  reported 
8ent  to  hospital 


Nambcr. 


2  611 

52i 

124 

626 

3 

24 


The  percentage  of  desertions  to  number  of  crews  was  8  per 
cent,  in  1896,  loi  per  cent,  in  1897,  19j\j^  per  cent,  in  1898,  and 
20  per  cent,  in  1899.  The  percentage  of  desertions  fi'om  sailing 
vessels  is  much  Larger  than  from  steamers. 
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The  London   Missions   to    Seamen    Society  has    opened  anseamen*s 
Institute  during  the  year,  and  its  effect  upon  the  seamen  has  been  iMtltute. 
good.     While  formerly  desertions  of  apprentices  were  common, 
they  are  now  very  rare.      I  commend  this  institution  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  British  shipowner  as  a  good  investment. 

The  casualties  to  British  ships  in  this  district  have  been  Wrecks  and 
slight,  with  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  "Andelana,"  which  ^^•"**^**^ 
capsized  at  her  moorings  in  Tacoma  and  the  master  and  14  men 
were  drowned.    The  bay  is  very  deep  and  the  vessel  has  not  been 
raised. 

An  addition  has  been   made  to  the  wharfage  of  the  port,  Port  and 
one  new  wharf  having  been  built  of  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons.  ^^^"'•• 
Dredging  was  continued  both  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Bivers  telow  Portland  by  the  United  States  Engineers  and  Port 
of  Portland  Commission  also  in  the  harbour  itself.     A  low  water 
depth  of  23  feet  has  been  maintained. 

The  Columbia  River  Bar  has  been  gradyally  deteriorating  Bart, 
since  completion  of  the  jetty  in  1895,  when  there  was  a  channel 
depth  of  31  feet  at  low  water  for  over  half-a-mile.  A  survey 
made  by  the  United  States  engineers  completed  in  September, 
1899,  shows  a  depth  of  only  28  feet  at  low  water  with  a  width  of 
five-eighths  of  a  mile,  and  the  direction  of  the  channel  has  changed 
from  south-west  to  north-west  The  mean  tide  is  7*4  feet,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  a  vessel  crossing  the  bar  should  have  10  to  12 
feet  under  her  keel  during  rough  weather,  and  hence  there  has 
been  some  repetition  of  delays  of  former  years.  The  present 
jetty  is  4^^  miles  long,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  it  3  miles 
further  and  secure  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  bar  channel  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  506,228/.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
deepen  the  river  bars  to  25  feet. 

The  following  are  the  changes  during  1899  in  the  lights  and  Lighu  and 
buoyage  of  this  Strict  affecting  deep-sea  vessels :  Columbia  River  ^°*^^ 
light  vessel  broke  from  her  mooring  in  November  and  went 
ashore.     Until  she  is  replaced,  a  first-class  can-buoy  marked 
"  light  Vessel  Moorings  "  in  white  has  been  placed  in  the  position 
she  occupied. 

Grays  Harbour  outside  bar  whistling  buoy,  red  marked 
"  Grays  Harbour,"  was  moved  November  12,  and  is  now.  moored 
in  93  feet  of  water  about  1^  miles  outside  the  bar. 

Bearings  Lone  Tree  on  Damon  Point,  N.N.R  ^ths  E.,  Grays 
Harbour  Lighthouse,  E.N.E  f  E.  Willapa  Bay  Lighthouse,  S.E. 

|thsE. 

Grays  Harbour  outer  buoy,  a  black  and  white  perpendicular 
striped  first-class  can,  was  moved  November  12,  and  is  now 
moored  in  39  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar. 

Bearings,  Lone  Tree  on  Damon  Point,  N.N.E.  |  E.,  Grays  Har- 
bour Lighthouse,  E.  i  N.,  Willapa  Bay  Lighthouse,  S.R  ^  E. 

Several  British  steamei*s  and  sailing  vessels  were  sold  during  Sales  of 
the  year  to  American  owners.    In  some  instances  the  vessels  "^^PP^^fif" 
acquired  American  register  by  special  Act,  and  in  others  were 
placed  under  the  Hawaiian  flag. 
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Towage  and 
pilotage. 


Shi])»biiUdiiig, 


PopulatioD, 
induatriev, 
and  health. 


MiniDg. 


Cold  and 
bilver. 


The  "  Wallula,"  a  new  tug  boat  went  into  service  on  tl^  bar 
during  the  year  with  a  full  staff  of  pilots.  The  vessel  ia  lOi  feet 
long,  500  hup.,  with  double  compound  enginea. 

Bar  pilotage  is  compulsory  but  river  pilotage  is  not. 

A  iteel  destroyer  for  t^e  United  States  Qovernmei^t,  the 
'*  (roldborough  "  was  finished  during  the  year  at  this  port  hx^t  has 
not  yet  been  accepted.  Her  contract  speed  ia  30  knots.  A  steel 
steamship  of  1,077  gross,  681  registered,  tons,  was  also  launohfi^ 
for  the  Alaska  trade,  and  niuuerous  river  steamers  have  been 
built. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  an  influx  of  immigrants  into  the 
States  embraced  in  this  district  during  the  year  but  estimates  are 
not  reliable.  The  United  States  census  of  1900  will  be  interest- 
ing in  this  regard. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  in  the  district.  The  greate3t 
industrial  development  has  been  in  mining,  and  more  attention  is 
\ieing  given  to  this  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State ; 
nd  beet  sugar  is  also  •^^radually  l>econ)ing  a  prominent;  industry. 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  lumber,  flour  milling,  paper  and 
woollen  mills  and  fisheries  employ  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Develophieut  of  mines  in  the  State  of  Oregon  has  been  rapid, 
more  particularly  in  Baker  County,  but  there  is  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  reports  of  parlies  who  ought  to  be  well- 
informed  as  to  the  actual  product  The  "  Oregonian  "  in  its  annual 
report  gives  the  gold  product  of  Oregon  as  Q57,000/.,  and  the 
following  is  taken  from  Welle,  Fargo  and  Company's  annual 
report : — 


Slatei. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Qrc8 
and  Baaa 


Tota). 


£ 

Idaho 409,042 

Oregon I     856,182 

Washington     ..         ..<       72,10S 


£ 
847,080 
1 5.085 
85,040 


1,201,300         2,14^872 

712  871,fi7» 

14,189    I       181,838 


Total 


927,392 


897,155  1,216,687    '    8,041,184 


The  Director  of  the  Mint's  estimate  for  1899  is  as  under; — 


States. 


Idaho     

Oregon 

WatihiDgton      •• 

Total 


Qold. 


£ 
496,124 
810,07t 
16],240 


967,441 


Silver. 


1,034,843 
38.788 
90,006 


1,163,686 


Total. 


£ 
1,189,467 
848.861 
251,745 


2,131,077 
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tii  \\ik  ahhilal  report  for  ISdO  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Mines. 
Statfe  of  idaho  gives  the  followiiig  as  the  product  of  the  mines. 
He  states  that  the  output  i^  greater  ):han  his  figures,  which  are 
KiSed  oi^  thfe  amount  of  gold  and  silver  accounted  for  by  the 
United  States  assayer  at  Boise,  but  that  large  amounts  are  mined 
in  and  taken  out  of  the  State  that  are  not  reported. 


iteUlfl. 

r\ iix.. 

Value. 

\euauutiy. 

1 

1  Commercial. 

Coinage. 

Ooi4 

feilvcr    . . 
Lead      •  • 
Copper..         .'. 

i 

•  • 

Fiueozs.   ..;         75,054 
..;     4,480,174 
Lbs.           ..>  86,449,i(^ 
*  •                     •  * 

£ 
:     310,191 
1      637,620 
1      752,110 

£ 

810,191 

I,i58,i88 

752.110 

12,000 

Total     .  • 

.  * 

•  •                     •  • 

4 

2,282,784 

Average  value  of  lead  was  175.  5d.  per  100  lbs.  The  produc-  Lead. 
tibn  W^  fes^sened  by  strikes  in  the  CoBur  d'Alene  County,  Idaho. 
Th^  Ih^pectoi-'s  report  gives  the  following  data  relative  to  tlie 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  of  Shoshone  county,  which  supplies  nearly 
one-halt  bl  tfee  lead  J)roduced  in  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  largest  lead-producing  mines  in  the  world. 

These  mittes  ate  largely  worked  by  British  capital. 

Tfie  ^toductioh  of  the  mines  (8)  is  13,000  tons  of  concentrates 
pfet  riaonlh  averaging  55  per  cent,  of  lead  and  30  ozs.  of  silver. 
OVeir  i,*000  men  are  employed  at  the  following  wages  for  10  hour 
d6ift§,  toinera  14^.,  trammers  12.s*.,  cagers  10s.,  nippers  and  topmen 
12s.  to  14«.,  timbermen  16s.,  engineers  and  firemen  14s.,  elec- 
tirtdtos  and  blacksmiths  16s.,  shift  bosses  li,  assayers  1/.,  ore 
asSeiyJBts  12s.,  foremen  1/.  4s. 

The  ore  varies  in  the  different  nunes,  but  is  largely  of  the 
sktAe  cfttss.  In  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  the  largest  mine 
of  the  district,  it  averages  10  per  cent,  lead  and  5  ozs.  of  silver, 
and  costs  5d.  to  transport  it  to  the  miU  and  Is.  per  ton  for  treat- 
iteent  by  eOhcehtration.  There  has  been  lawlessness  for  years  in 
this  district  And  seveiral  times  mills  have  been  burned  and  owners  . 
terrorised ;  last  year  the  large  mill  of  the  Bimker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Com|)'iAiiy  wds  burned,  and  the  county  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  utfdet  ttiattial  law.  The  Government  seems  now  determined 
to  sWa^  oit  the  Unions  which  have  caused  all  the  trouble. 

There  will  be  a  large  product  of  copper  in  Idaho  as  there  are  Copper, 
rfeh  deposits  of  the  metal  in  Seven  Devils  district,  Washingtjon 
coUnty.  The  mines  are  being  put  into  svstematic  shape  for 
future  work.  Two  railways  are  being  built  into  the  district.. 
One  claim  has  shipped  35  carloads  of  ore  by  waggon  for  60  miles 
and  thence  by  rail  to  New  York, 

This  ore  was  40  ^er  cent,  copper. 

The  reports  of  the  Vice-Consuls    at   Seattle   and  TacomaCotL 
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(annexed)  give  details  of  what  has  been  done  in  coalfmining  in 
Washington.  The  only  developed  mines  in  Oregon  are  at  Coos 
Bay  and  80,440  tons  were  produced  in  1899. 

Aoeidenti.  There  were  few  fatal  accidents  in  this  district  except  a  dis^ 

astrous  explosion  at  Carbonado,  in  Washington,  in  wnich  31 
miners  were  killed  and  7  injured. 

Fiiheries.  Excessive  fishing  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  decreasing  the 

quantity  of  salmon  and  sturgeon,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  steps 
were  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  salmon  by  artificial  hatching. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  marked  fish  hatched  in  1895  were 
caught  in  some  numbers  in  1898  and  1899  weighing  from  10  to 

Propagation,  59  lbs.  There  are  now  eight  hatcheries  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries,  5  of  which  are  in  Washington  and  3  in 
Oregon;  23,100,000  eg^  of  salmon  were  hatched  from  tiiese 
establishments  during  1899. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  provided  for  additional  Stations  at 
other  points,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 
the  fish  trade. 

Aliens  cannot  Fishermen  are  now  required  to  be  licensed,  and  no  license  is 
issued  to  anyone  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Aliens  are  now  therefore  prohibited  from  taking  salmon  or  stur-* 
geon  in  this  State  unless  they  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens.    3,060/.  was  collected  for  licenses. 

MannfkcturoB.        The  sugar  factory  at  Waresley,  Washington,  established  last 

Beet  sugar,  year,  had  the  usual  experience.  It  was  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
beets  to  make  an  average  run.  Its  product  was  446  tons  avoir- 
dupois. To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  experience  was  had  at  the 
factory  at  La  Grande,  where  11,295  tons  of  beets,  grown  on  2,000 
acres  of  land,  produced  982  tons  of  sugar.  The  La  Grande 
factory  ran  55  days  and  the  beets  received  had  a  high  percentage 
of  sugar. 

Saw-milU.  l3ie  year  has  been  a  decidedly  prosperous  one  for  saw  mills. 

Two  large  new  mills  were  started  in  Portland  and  the  mills  gene- 
rally run  full  time,  8,631  cartloads  of  lumber  and  shingles  were 
shipped  from  this  place,  and  the  yield  of  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
about  669,650,000  feet,  of  which  the  8  mills  at  Portland  furnished 
175,000,000  feet. 

Other  mills.  Flour  mills,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  woollen  mills,  rolling  mills, 

linseed  oil  mills,  all  report  a  good  year  and   were  run  to  full 
•    capacity. 

Other  Other  industries,  such  as  rope  and  cordage,  meat  packing, 

indnsiries.  clothing,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  are  all  carried  on  on  a  fair 
scale  here,  and  a  new  furniture  manufactory  is  being  constructed 
on  a  large  scale  in  addition  to  several  others  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  years,  but  while  this  State  and  that  of  Washington 
have  great  facilities  in  the  way  of  raw  material  and  water-power, 
the  population  grows  slowly  and  the  home  market  is  necessarily 
limited,  so  that  the  wealth  of  the  States  for  the  present  lies  on  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  and  not  in  manufactures.  A  large 
number  of  industries  in  Portland  requiring  some  power  are  sup- 
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plied  by  the  large  plant  of  the  electric  company  at  Oregon  city, 
which  also  lights  the  city. 

The  supply  of  unskilled  labour  for  railways,  fanas,  &c.,  has  Labour, 
not  equalled  the  supply,  and  numerous  Japanese  have  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  while  the  building  and  other  mechanical  trades  have 
improved  very  much,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  the 
supply  is  in  exc(*ss  of  the  demand.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer-  Wages, 
tained,  wages  in  this  city  yi  18J)9  in  some  of  the  principal  trades 
were :  carpenters,  painters,  sheet  metal  workers,  brewers,  shoe- 
makerl!,coopers,  bakers,  tailoi-sjeatherworkei*s,tannors,and  butchers, 
8s.  to  IO5.  per  day;  masons  and  bricklayers,  16s.  to  20^.  per  day  ; 
plumbers,  plasterers,  and  machinists,  145.  to  1 6.s. ;  horseshoers  and 
bhck^tniths,  IO.9.  to  I65. ;  sawmill  hands,  7.s'. ;  longshoremen,  16s.  to 
20s.;  moulders,  I65. 

There   is   a   scarcity  of  good  domestic   servants;   cooks   can 
j  readily  get  from  41.  to  6/.  per  month,  and  other  servants  3/.  to  4i      ' 

Jjabourers  Qs.  to  7.s'.  per  day,  and  farmhands  31.  to  4/.  per  month. 

Thfere  is  not  a  good  opening  here  for  clerks  and  salesmen,  who  Clerks, 
often  hAve  difficulty  in  procuring  employment  even  at  low  wages. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  Idaho  thei^e  is  a  stringent  law  Employment 
against  the  employment  of  aliens  by  any  corporation,  and  *bi8**'~**J* 
particularly  affects  miners  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  region,  which  is  fS^o. 
at  present  under  martial  law,  and  where  a  permit  is  required 
ftotn  a  State  authority  before  application  can  be  made  for  employ- 
nient.     This  is  consequent  upon  riots  initiated  by  the  miners* 
uiiioiis,  and   the   destruction  of  concentrating  mills  and  other 
plt)perty.     With  this  exception    the   whole    district    has  been 
rethitfkftbiy  free  ftt)m  labour  troubles.     Eates  of  wages  are  given 
under  the  head  of  "  mining." 

The  Federal  Government  has  nearly  completed  a  very  hand-  Public  wAJfiL 
sditt§  brick  and  stonfc  building  for  custom-house  and  other  purposes  Cuttom-hoiiid. 
at  this  port 

'     The  following  information  is  extracted  from  the  annual  reports  River  and 
of  Major  W.  L.  Fisk  and  Captain  W.  W.  Harts,  United  Stated  ^>*^ 
engineers  in  chaise : —  woru. 

At  Coos  Bagr,  which  is  a  harbour  in  Southern  Oregon  of  rising  Oregon. 
importance,  a  project  of  improvement  has  been  under  way  for 
some  time,  it  provides  for  the  construction  of  two  high  tide 
rubblestone  l^ttJitJs  converging  so  that  the  outer  entrance  would 
have  a  widw  of  1,500  feet,  their  object  being  to  create  and 
maintain  a  low  water  bar  depth  of  at  least  20  feet.  So  far  the 
north  jetty  has  been  partially  constructed  throughout  its  entire 
length  of  9^000  feet,  and  the  result  has  been  to  obtain  a  low  tide 
(feph  on  the  bar  at  the  entmnce  of  from  18  to  20  feet.  The 
engineers  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  south  jetty  will  not  be 
required. 

At  Coquille,  Siuslaw,  Tillamook  Bay,  Yaquina,  the  Upper 
Willamette,  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  improvements  pjf 
importance  locally  are  being  carried  on  by  the  engineers.  Tbe 
improvements  on  the  Lower  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers 
are  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  *'  port  and  harbour." 
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WithingtoD.  (iraya    harbour,  Washington,   is  beln^^  improved   under  the 

supervision  of  Captain  Taylor,  and  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  1899,  he  stated  that  the  jetty  trestle  was 
completed,  5,152  feet  outside  high  water  line  and  the  foundation 
for  4,363  feet.  Enrockment  had  been  done  for  1 ,104  feet  outside 
high  water  line  and  more  or  less  to  end  of  foundation  and 
completed  to  or  above  high  water  line  for  3,520  feet.  There 
had  been  expended  during  the  year  27,596/.  This  is  a  harbour 
of  importance,  vessels  loaded  to  18  feet  2  inches  crossed  in  and 
out,  and  after  improvement  24  feet  at  low  water  is  expected  to  be 
made.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done  on  other  works  in  charge 
of  Captain  Taylor. 

Extensions  to  railroads  in  this  district  during  the  year  were 
262  miles,  of  which  23  miles  were  laid  in  Or^on,  75  miles  in 
Washington,  and  164  miles  in  Idaho.  Other  extensions  are  in 
progress. 

The  Section  Director  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  reviewing  the  crop  season  in  Oregon  says : — ^"  The 
crops  of  the  season  were  not  up  to  the  average  in  quantity  or 
quality,  excepting  the  hay  crop,  which  was  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  ever  before  secured  in  the  State,'*  and  the  Director  of  the 
Waahington.  Washington  Section  says,  "  the  crop  season  of  1899  was  marked 
by  three  distinct  periods  of  unfavourable  weather — severe  cold 
in  February,  cold  and  wet  weather  in  April  and  May,  and 
phenomenal  rains  in  August.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse 
conditions,  the  season  was  more  successful  than  at  first  anticipated. 
Hay  was  one  of  the  best  crops  ever  secured,  oats  above  average, 
wheat  somewhat  below  average,  but  the  fruit  crop  was  short  in 
all  but  a  few  localities.''  The  conditions  in  the  two  States  were, 
therefore,  identical. 

In  Idaho  the  Director  reports  full  grown  grain  equal  to 
expectations ;  spring  (.^rain  a  failure  in  some  sections ;  hay,  oats, 
and  corn,  fair  crops.     Fruit,  except  in  some  sections,  light 

The  disposals  of  Government  lands  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  were  as  follows : — 


Agrieuliare. 

Cooditioni  in 
Oregon. 


Idaho. 


In— 


Oregon 

Waahington 

Idaho 


AoiMb 

540,498 
498,948 
516,586 


In  Idaho  there  are  1,250,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
so-called  arid  belt,  now  under  a  fine  system  of  canals  and  ready  for 
cultivation,  but  only  350,000  acres  of  this  are  actually  cultivated. 
This  land  is  very  productive,  and  is  sold  at  21.  8«.  to  3/.  per  acre, 
with  perpetual  water  rights.  The  latest  official  statement  of  public 
lands  is  as  under : — 
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Area. 


Total  land  aorface 

Appropriated 

Unappropriated 

Koaerved 


•  • 


Oregon. 


Acres. 
61,626,218 

20,260,607 

35,897,896 

5,467,715 


WacAinigton. 


Idaho. 


Acres. 
42,684,085 

18,110,158 
18,442,682 
11,131,845 


Acres. 
52,830,200 

5,682,882 

45,207,949 

1,939,869 


The  counties  of  the  Willamette  Valley  and  west  of  the 
Cascades  have  long  ceased  to  be  great  cereal  producers,  and 
farmers  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  dairying,  hop  growing, 
horticulture,  and  the  breediug  of  finer  grades  of  cattle.  The 
cereals  exported  from  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  Puget  Sound  are 
mostly  drawn  from  the  counties  of  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascades, 
Western  Washington,  and  part  of  Idaho.  The  sheep  and  cattle 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern  counties. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  follow-  Cereals, 
ing  as  the  acreage,  production,  and  yiell  of  the  three  principal 
cereals  in  the  States  embraced  in  this   Consular  district  during 
1899 :— 


Area. 

Quantity. 

Yield 
Per  Acre. 

Wheat. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Idaho     

Acre*. 

1,143,205 
956,405 
142,153 

Bushels. 

21,949,586 

21,710,394 

8,440,108 

Bushels. 

19-2 

22-7 

•    24*2 

Total 

2,241,763 

47,100,088 

•  • 

Oats. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Idaho     

170,622 
81,945 
32,852 

5,118,660 
3,031,965 
1,099,968 

80 
37 
34 

Total 

284,919 

9,250,598 

.  • 

Barley. 

Oregon 

Waahiogton 

Idaho 

28.497 
40,296 
11,586       j 

797,916 

1,410,360 

405,510 

28 
35 
35 

Total 

80,379 

2,613,786 

•  • 

Although  these  figures  are  official,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
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roKTLAND. 


Root  crops. 


Hop  crop. 


Teazels. 


Horticulture. 


error  in  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  those  in  the  trade  estimate  did 
not  greatly  exceed  35,000,000  bushels.  Although  prices  were 
very  much  lower  than  in  1898  the  careful  farmer  would  make 
some  profit  On  farmers*  own  estimates  the  cost  of  raising  wheat 
in  some  of  the  largest  wheat  growing  counties  in  Eastern  Oregon 
was  about  30  c.  {Is.  3d,)  a  bushel,  and  practical  farmers  give  the 
same  result  in  Western  Oregon  on  good  land  where  the  aveWige 
is  high.  There  are  fields  in  Eastern  Oregon  of  3,GQQ  acres,  and 
durjEng'  harvest  time  portable  meashouses  are  pircivitied  for  the 
men  employed,  which  are  moved  as  required.  30  buslieh  per 
acre  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  yield  of  wheat.  The  avei*age 
quality  of  the  wheat  last  year  was  light,  and  the.  standards  were 


yadod  to  58  lbs.  per  busftel,  which  is  1  lb,  loweif  than  in  1898. 

ield  oi 
were  also  lower. 


The  average  yield  of  oats  and  barley  was  rather  lowei^,  and  j^riced 


Accorcting'  to  agricidtural  returns  the  average  yield  jier  acte 
of  potafoes  was  30  per  cent,  higher  in  Oregon  and  'WfashingtOn, 
aud  rather  higJier  in  Idaho  than  it  was  in  1898,  and  prices  w^re 
also  hi^lier.  Beets  were  grown  in  larger  quantity,  but  neitlier 
the  yield  nor  acreage  was  up  to  expectations.  The  average  was 
only  6  tons  per,  acre,  but  as  farmers  become  more  ex^erieiibed  in 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  they  will  do  better.  One  f^i^tn 
of  100  acres  in  Union  County  averaged'  13  tons  per  acre:  The 
fixed  price  paid  by  sugar  factories  is  equal  to  14s.  on  the  farm. 
Onions  usually  yieU  a  large  return,  especially  on  the  Beaver  Dam 
land,  and  were  wp^^ble  last  year,  as  there  was  a  heavy  demand 
for  Alaslca  and  the  Klondike. 

The  hop  crop  was  very  unprofitable  generally,  on  account  of 
low  prices  and  damage  by  rain  and  mould.  This  is  a  very 
important  crop  in  the  central  counties  of  Oregon  and  in  Washing- 
ton, but  the  market  is  eri-atic,  thouj^  taking  one  year  with  another 
the  growers  do  very  well.  It  costs  from  3^d,  to  4rf,  per ,  Ih,  to 
grow  and  harvest  hops;  the  item  of  picking  alone  amounts  to 
2|t/.  per  lb.  The  average  yield  during  the  past  16  years  has  been 
1,018  lbs.  per  acre. 

As  I  had  enquiries  from  England  with  reference  to  teazels,  I 
think  it  well  to  report  that  there  seems  to  be  only  one  district 
where  these  are  grown,  at  Molalla  in  Clackamas  County,  Oregon. 
It  is  a  small  business,  but  seems  to  be  profitable.  A  wire  sub- 
stitute has  taken  the  place  of  the  large  teazels  in  the  American 
mills,  but  there  is  a  market  for  small  ones. 

An  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  of  late 
years  to  horticulture  in  aU  its  branches,  but  the  year  1899  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  failure  in  this  branch.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  climate  of  this  great  district  some  sections  have  had  a 
full  average  crop  while  others  have  had  practically  a  total  failure. 
The  District  Commissionei-s  of  Oregon  give  the  value  of  the 
yield  as  54,41 6Z.,  as  against  163,650/.  in  1898.  The  prune  leads 
all  fruits  in  commercial  importance,  and  thrives  in  a  great  variety 
of  clinialic  and  soil  conditions ;  next  come  in  order  apples, 
peaches,  and  pears.    Cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits 
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Bttt  growB^  ft  lattgsificeftt  profwAon,  Vixitf&b  ^^  generallt  mar- 
Iseiedl  ia  i  dried  state,  and  dte  shipped  to  Enf^  in  ^f^iiig 
filazttitjr.  i  have  fiot  h^^  ahle  to  promM  ^tistkJB  6f  shipnients 
last  year. 

Diversified  farming  i9  becoming  more  commoTi,  ind  %1M  dairy-  I>au7ing» 
ing  industry  has  shown  a  great  development  of  kte  jre^rs.  The 
jnraibeT  of  creifaieHesI  throaf^iFt  m$  WiD^ninette  '^Al&v  in 
partSctilar  Have  imgSif  tmscBtmi:  At  «fae  Mffd^l  lii^^Aiii^  of  the 
Chregos  Dairymen'^  Asa&HMitffb  n  prostHiient  ^irfrMi  pffk^nteA 
ifrferedtin^  fi^sres  i^ol^ing  a  mK«9i  l&f^  pro^f  to  be 
<)erived  from  daiff ihg  ttan  frofb  t^h<^«  gKrt ^.  Otf  fRd  §6fi^ 
hand  ^  xtfttst  b^  MMtied  thav  the  wOfk' ««  a  dfl%  ttfto  i^  &^ti 
harder  HI  the  vear  itmid  thafa  it  i^  ^  i^  W»§8«  ^Hffi.  The 
siirroMdi^j^  of  nern  hfe  hi  fbiMf  S^slteH  nM^  n^MIIJ^  fiW6^  f&6^het 
than  in  Bn|la0<f. 

The  losses  of  sheep  StSd  m^  dhfi^^  ^  irfmm  di  ifl^S  and  ^to^k. 
1899  wfere  Itehfr;  rtd  ^I  ^epcrr to  ^eir  tM*  tli^  W«h^  Wm  very  ^*™"*»- 
vrofila^lef.  .  Baker^  Gftf&k,  Qt^t,  Harn^/  like,  JM^lfi^Y,  OiUiaffi 
y matzUa/ WalkwarWh^^er,  MmtaW,  aM  W«|ll$^  Affi  tK^  ^nnci^l 
stock-owning  counties.  Prices  of  both  cattle  and  Sheep  ^dfc? 
exeeediftj^y  high  all  the  year.  Early  itf  spriti^  bilyerg  p§id  3/.  155. 
t^  4*.  for  yearling  cdHW/  arid  ftora  8^.  fw  fet^fUng  i6  lOS.  for 
ihr^-year-Oid  sheep  to  be  delivered  afie'r  dhetfrifi^  in  lai^  ^k)&i§, 
afid  luiter  a§  fiigb  ae  179.  ^aa  paid  fof  iAw^  MO  dh  4^.  fof  f/i¥d^ 
year-old  cattle.  Large  numbera  of  sheep  Mid  ^%il&  W^e  §^t 
EaH.  ¥tVhi  jleppn^  in  Morrow  Oottftty  OtiM  220  carlottds  of 
eattle  and  175  eaflttids  of  *heep  were  shipped,  h^(k§  l&0,<yoa 
aj^eejf  driven^  A  large  buyer  givee  me  a^  t\i^  kv^Mge  ||ff!c^  for' 
the  fekt  (rti  the  #auge  and  far^hs  r— -Cattle,  1L ;  Sh^p  Atid  Miih^, 
ia^.>  eftlves/ 1/;  149. ;  afid  swihe/  21.  Ss.-^m  highly  prof)l^bI§  pi>ices. 
r  'Sh^  United  States  Department  cif  A^ffiMKu!^  £efMt  gives 
ttie  ft^lkf»inj9  sftatistiee  ttft  IM0 :— 


6onea. 

Milcli  Cotrfl. 

iTAcep. 

Kumlwr. 

171^881 
127,821 

Valae. 

• 

Nttni1>er.     Vafae. 

Number. 

Vathie. 

1     «     ■  ««  •     •  .  « 

,,     ,      .  . 
Mamber. 

VAlue. 

1  •  -      ^    ^ 

C^dA         .V. 
iCii^lnfftOB... 
larao...       ... 

iiiuh  f  7t8,7iY 
Sl;078      211,020 

t|8,<W 
364,858 

1,784,»19 

* 

-7«,1I7 
2,658.66^ 

1,488,850 

t  am  satisfied  these  returns,  thou^  effloiali  are  very  lehg^ly 
overstated,  as'  assessment  returns  in  Oregon,  and  official  publica- 
tions in  Idaho  show  a  very  much  smaller  number  and  value  of 
animals. 

Flocks  of  Angora  goats  are  steadily  increasing,  as  many  farmers  Anfora  goata 
keep  a  small  flock  to  kill  the  brush  after  the  land  has  been 
partially  cleared;  they  thrive  well,  need  little  care,  and  their 
fleeces  sell  at  high  prices. 

I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  need  of  a  dry  dock  here,  and  Oeneni 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  no  practical  nmsrlu- 
result.  ^  ^^^* 
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PORTLAND. 


Taxation. 


City  finances. 


Bealetiate. 


Birtlu, 
doaths,  and 
health. 


The  assessment  roll  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  1899  amounted 
to  24,056,576i,  and  the  value  of  all  property  within  the  City  of 
Portland  liable  to  taxation  was  5,700,000/.  The  rate  of  taxation 
was  for: — State,  State  school,  county,  and  road  purposes,  2*17  per 
cent. ;  city  tax,  08  per  cent. ;  port  of  Portland,  0*15  per  cent ;  and 
school  district,  0*48  per  cent. 

The  bonded  department  of  the  City  of  Portland  has  not  been 
increased,  and  interest  charges  being  promptly  met,  the  credit  of 
the  city  stands  high.  Its  administration  has  been  economical. 
The  general  revenue  of  the  city,  which  does  not  include  either 
street  or  sewer  assessments  or  water  commission  revenues,  was 
110,394/.,  and  the  general  expenditure,  98,689/.  Street  and 
sewer  work  is  assessed  and  paid  by  property  owners  benefited,  and 
the  waterworks  are  under  a  separate  Commission.  Its  receipts 
were  52,854/.,  and  working  expenses,  8,986/.  The  interest  on 
water  bonds  issued  (630,000/.)  was  32,000/. 

There  is  a  continuous  improvement  in  values  of  real  estate 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  more  business  is  being  done. 
Many  new  dwellings  and  business  buildings  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Health  Commissioner  the 
number  of  births  registered  in  Portland,  exclusive  of  still-births, 
was  1,115,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  There  were  764  marriage 
licenses  issued,  and  the  number  of  deaths  were  863,  being  21  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

Taking  the  directory  estimate  of  the  population,  96,600  (which 
will  probably  prove  to  be  somewhat  high),  this  gives  a  mortality 
rate  of  8*93  for  1,000.  There  is  a  plumbing  inspector  employed 
by  the  city  and  an  efficient  city  physician,  and  their  efiforts  have 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  improved  general  health 
of  the  city.  All  garbage  is  cremated.  The  water  supply  is  very 
pure,  and  is  brought  from  Bull  Bun,  30  miles  from  Portland, 
crossing  the  Willamette  Eiver  through  a  submerged  pipe.  The 
district  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  declared  a  reservation,  to 
preserve  the  water  from  impurity. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  last  year  was  from  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  heart  disease ;  27  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  being  from  these  causes.  Only  3*7  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
resulted  from  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 

Eeports  from  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Astoria,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Port  Townsend  are  annexed. 
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Annex  A. — Kkturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Portland, 

Oregon,  during  the  Year  1899. 

Entkred. 


t 
Sailing.                             Steam. 

Total. 

KationaUtjr. 

Nnmberof 
VeaMli. 

•!»«•..         Number  of 

Tom. 

Nnmberof 
Veaela. 

Tona. 

Britiih      

American  ooasttng 
Ainsrican      from 
foreign  ports    ... 
CrarnuiQ     .••       sm 
Niinregian 
Freneh     ...       ••. 
Hawaiian 

78 
12 

1 
16 

•  •• 

2 
1 

189,289 
6,882 

568 
29,659 

••• 

2,887 
958 

12 
182 

8 

1 
8 

••• 

24.760 
142,956 

5,906 
1,066 
7,189 

••• 
•  •• 

90 
144 

4 
17 

8 
2 

1 

164,040 
149,288 

6.468 

80,724 

7,189 

2.887 

958 

Total     

„  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  ... 

110 
150 

179,688 
237,438 

151 
158 

181,825 
217,267 

261 
808 

861,513 
454,755 

CliEilRfiD. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

NationaUty. 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Nnmberof 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Britlih      ... 
American           to 
foreign  oonntriea 
American  coasting 
Qerman     ...       ... 

Norwegian         «.. 
French      ...       ... 

Danish      

Hawaiian 

78 

6 
12 
14 

1 
2 
1 
1 

180,481 

6,128 
6,818 
25,247 
1,567 
2,887 
1,707 
958 

18 

8 

182 
1 
8 

••• 

*" 

••• 

26,695 

6.877 

140,416 

1,065 

... 

... 
...      • 

86 

8 

144 

16 

4 
2 
1 
1 

157,076 

12,000 

146,784 

2*i,ni% 

8.706 

2.887 

1,707 

958 

Total      

„  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

109 
149 

175.288 
232,888 

152 
162 

181,092 
212,111 

261 
311 

856,380 
444,494 

Annex  B.*— Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Portland,  Or^on,  during  the  Yesurs  1899-98, 


Articles. 

1899. 

1898. 

1 

Bushels    ... 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

wneat  »—       .••       ... 

•  •• 

7,914,447 

£ 
938,648 

12,825,701 

£ 
1,860.424 

Flour   ...       ...       •*. 

•  •• 

Barrels    ... 

65.^,5»2 

368,022 

820.639 

57»,086 

Timber 

%•• 

Feet 

15.029,000 

»3.a4I 

9,618,000 

16,989 

Barley  ...       

•  •• 

Bushels    ... 

585.037 

55,871 

282,452 

26.589 

Data     ...       ...       ... 

••• 

„       ... 

2,tf09 

260 

102.453 

8,558 

Paper  ...       ...       — 

•  •• 

Lbs. 

69,798 

896 

5,675,448 

24,813 

Tinned  salmon 

••« 

,,           ... 

100.787 

1,588 

38.500 

885 

Haw  cotton  in  transit 

... 

ft          ••• 

515,545 

7,146 

1,867,500 

21.560 

Bottled  beer   ...       ... 

•  M 

Dusen     ... 

7,755 

2,252 

5,027 

1,308 

Cotton  cloth  ...       ... 

•  •• 

Yards      ... 

8,874,463 

30,995 

ee« 

*•• 

Machinery     

•  •• 

••• 

*•  • 

2,739 

•  *• 

5.829 

Printing  presses 

!•• 

•  •• 

••• 

5,710 

••• 

... 

Cigarettes 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,620 

•  •• 

M. 

Bicycles         .». 

•  ■« 

•  •« 

•  •« 

1,538 

•  •  • 

... 

C^rs  and  manufactures  of 

iron  and  steel 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

4,008 

••• 

10,105 

Other  articles 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,876 

#•• 

4,248 

Total 

••• 

1,453,950 

•  t  • 

2,559,838 
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RsTUBH  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Portland,  Orc^D, 
dtiring  the  Tears  1899-98. 


-  ^    .. 



\m. 

1«M 

AxtldM. 

t-yf-    - 

T<Mi"     ... 

4<uDtttr. 

V«Iw. 

Qauuttr.           T«l».. 

BtwuilwuMillk  ...       ... 

JiiubijikndUnriu      - 

< 

Bl».    _.       ...      '...        _ 

^■ 

T,MMW 

4.l»g 

Suctr  _.       .„       ...        _. 

l,tU,«M 

},ta.«i 

Tm       - - 

an^ 

'lHM,M 
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Aiinex  C— ^Tablb  Bbowing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Portland,  Oregon,  to  and  from  Ibceign 


Countries  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Country* 


Greai  Britain 

{iriM»h  ^fiOia  tad  East 

indies  .« 

South  Africa     . . 
AUBthiKii 

Hone-^op^ 
Chin^;,^      .. 
•f i^n    •  •         •  •         • . 
China   and    Japan   {n 

Irnnaiib 
Cape    fl©     Yerdes    for 

orders  '.. 

iflfttifi  RnniA  . . 

Qonnany 

Belgium 

France  .. 

Italy      . *         . .        • .  I 

Peru 

Cuba     . .         f  * 

Pfailippinc  Islands 

All  other  countHcs 


•  f 


♦  • 


•  • 


ToU| 


•  r 


Imports. 


£ 

217 

83,026 

4,240 

|8,817 


17,835 
8,586 


9,829 

'l,501 
],648 


£ 
1,756,362 

118 

J?8,47J 


242,332 

9.282 

128,988 

101,858 
57,160 

12.000 
^8,620 


944 
2,144 


45,829 
2,864 

180,998 


6 

19,987 

14,689 

886 

43 

9,499 

I8,64S 

1,982 


1,453,950     ,     2.559,333     |      548,631 


1»?8, 


£ 
«1,724 

5J,Qf7 

?5 

1,553 

3,p7l 

133,883 
105,015 


15,78! 


11 

106 
7,*57 


1,358 
6.1J78 
2,756 


414,701 


AsTOBiA,  Orjigon. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Cherry  reports  as  follows : — 

Busineaa  at  the  commencement  of  1899  opened  cheerfully.  Geoeral 
Qood  prices  were  obtained  during  the  year  for  the  chief  products  «^""*''^^»- 
of  the  country — logs,  lumber,  salmon,  canned  salinon,  cattle,  and 
dairy  products.    This  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  capital  coming 
into  the  district. 

The  sub-dietricts  of  Grays  Harbour  and  Willapa  Harbour  to 
the  north  have  shown  greater  relative  improvement,  as  well  as 
that  of  Tillamook  Bay  to  the  south. 

Ther^  ia  steady  buying  by  large  syndicates  from  the  Atlantic  Timber  lands. 
Coast  States  of  timber  lands  in  large  blocks.  Local  brokers  seek 
options  on  contiguous  tracts,  although  at  present  remote  from 
communication,  and  then  sell  them  in  blocks  of  thousands  of 
c^cres  at  from  248.  to  28^.  the  acre.  It  is  generally  held  for  a 
future  rise  in  values. 

The  extent  of  the  available  timber  lands  in  this  district  is 
very  great ;  that  part  lying  in  the  State  of  Washington  shows  the 
C638)  B  4 
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great  total  of  36,901,000,000  feet  of  forest  timber  adapted  for 
milling  purposes.  In  the  Oregon  part  of  the  district  the  figures 
are  31;196,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber. 

A  forest  reserve  agent  computes  that  in  the  county  of  Tilla- 
mook  alone  300,000  acres  of  timber,  containing  6,000,000,000  feet, 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
county  a  block  of  3,000  acres  was  attacked  by  the  larvss  of  a 
tree  moth,  which  killed  most  of  the  trees. 

Owing  to  a  total  cessation  of  the  import  of  tin-plates,  imports 
have  fallen  off  as  much  as  15  per  cent  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  show  the  greatest  fall ;  imports  from  other  countries  show 
a  slight  gain. 

There  was  a  decided  falling-off  in  exports  of  salmon  and 
wheat.  All  the  salmon,  amounting  to  30,000/.,  went  by  rail,  and 
are  not  shown  in  tables.    Flour  and  lumber  show  an  increase. 

The  exports  of  lumber  from  Grays  Harbour  are  quite  large 
amounting  to  38,222/.  for  the  foreign  trade  alone. 

Shipping  shows  a  decided  falling-off  from  the  total  of  1898 
under  all  flags,  the  fall  under  the  British  flag  being  slightly  less 
than  other  flags.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  very  stormy, 
entailing  a  great  deal  of  detention  to  shipping,  both  steam  and 
sail. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  lumber ;  the  local  saw-mills  are 
running  night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  mostly  for  the  domestic 
market.  Grays  Harbour  s  foreign  trade  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
Willapa  Harbour  and  Tillamook  Bay  are  also  very  busy. 

The  towns  of  Hoquiam,  Aberdeen,  and  Cosmopolis  in  Grays 
Harbour,  and  South  Bend  in  Willapa  Harbour,  have  been  started, 
and  are  now  supported  by  the  mills  and  factories  connected  with 
the  lumber  industries,  such  as  boxes,  basket-making  and  roofing 
shingles.  There  is  no  better  point  for  a  large  saw-mill  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astoria,  but  the  town  has  shown  little  advance;  the 
townspeople  seem  indifferent,  and  cannot  work  together ;  those 
who  hold  large  property  interests  wait  for  others  to  develop  the 
wealth  around  it. 

The  price  of  logs  having  gone  up,  the  business  is  a  prosperous 
one.  Fully  10  per  cent,  more  was  realised  than  for  the  year  before. 
Prices  now  range  from  1/.  28,  to  1/.  6s.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  hauling  logs  out  by  steam 
engines  and  wire  cables,  and  to  the  streams  by  logging  railroads, 
instead  of  by  cattle  teams,  has  turned  away  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  farms  for  cattle  and  feed  to  the  cities  for  machinery  and 
repairs.  No  rafts  of  logs  and  piling  left  the  Columbia  Eiver  in 
the  past  year,  the  logging  raft  plant  having  been  taken  to  Paget 
Sound,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  returned  and  in  operation 
again  this  year  if  the  anticipated  adverse  legislation  by  Cougi*ess 
does  not  come  into  force. 

Full  prices  were  given  for  raw  salmon,  viz.,  2^d.  for  spring 
fish,  and  prices  ranging  from  2Jrf.  to  3  Jrf.  for  autumn  salmon.  The 
salmon  freezing  plants  kept  the  price  up.  The  total  catch  was, 
however,  lower  than  the  year  before,  the  freezing  plants  taking  a 
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greater  number  thau  in  1898,  but  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the 
quantities. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out  the  sturgeon  has  been  practically 
fished  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  liiver,  and  this  has  been 
done  within  the  past  25  years. 

A  new  establishment  for  freezing  iish  being  fully  equipped 
did  a  large  business,  judging  by  the  number  of  railroad  cars  on 
their  siding.  The  three  other  companies  also  did  a  good  share  of 
the  business.  All  the  fish  went  by  rail  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  and  to  European  points,  principally  to  Hamburg.  It  is 
said  there  will  be  others  in  the  business  next  season. 

There  was  a  great  falling-off  in  salmon  canning  in  this  district. 
The  spring  pack  amounted  to  245,800  cases ;  autumn  pack, 
41.350  cases ;  coast  points,  65,000  cases ;  niaking  a  total  of 
352,150  cases,  as  against  a  total  for  1898  of  460,450  cases, 
showing  a  decrease  of  23^  per  cent.  This  is  partly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  greater  amount  being  used  for  freezing  pur- 
poses and  also  by  a  small  run. 

The  can-making  factory  was  as  busy  as  before,  and  during  the  Can  making 
season  had  to  work  night  and  day  to  keep  up  with  its  orders, 
21,000,000  cans  being  made,  principally  for  the  salmon  pack,  but 
also  for  fruit 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  well  to  note  the  price  paid 
for  tin-plates.  The  prices  paid  for  American  plates  range  from 
13«.  9rf.  in  January  to  IZ.  28,  2d.  in  August,  the  price  falling  to  the 
end  of  the  year  about  5rf. 

British  tin-plates  were  2*.  6rf.  higher  per  100  lb.  box,  this 
after  a  duty  of  6«.  2d.  per  box  on  importation  had  been  paid. 

Keeping  to  the  divisions  as  shown  in  my  report  for  1898 
(Annual  Series  No.  2295),  values  of  products  sent  away  both  by 
railroad  and  sea  amount  to  a  good  showing  for  the  population. 
The  exports  of  lumber  show  the  greatest  increase : — 


Prices  of 
tin-platen. 


ProdacU  of 
the  dlfltriot. 


Values. 


Prodnets. 


Forest  ••        •• 
Fisheries  '  •• 

Agriculture  and  dairying 


Grays 
Harbour. 


£ 
885,700 
9,500 
12,000 


Willapa 
Harbour. 


£ 
44,630 
48,148 
4,000 


Columbia 
River. 

£ 
154,000 
410,000 
50,000 


Tillamook 
Bay. 

£ 
17,284 
1,817 
46,300 


The  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  put  off  Harbour 
by  want  of  legislation.     The  work  is  much  needed,  as  the  heavy  iniprovement. 
gales  from  the  south  and  south-west  are  forcing  the  sands  from 
the  continuation  of  the  jetty  into    the  channel   to  the   north- 
west, and  exposing  it. to  the  sweep  of  the  heavy  seas. 

Notwithstanding    very    severe    weather    in    November    and  Disaster. 
December,  I  have  only  to  report  the  stranding  of  the  Government 
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ligbtsb^)  Columbia  Biver  No.  50.  The  vessd  bad  to  put  to  tm, 
and  on  returning,  as  she  was  towing  in,  her  hawser  partail  and 
thteyf  ix^x  ou  the  sands.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  take  her 
otf  practically  uninjured.  *  ' 

In  the  matter  of  crimping  practices,  I  believe  that  balances  of 
wages  dup  to  deserting  seamen  should  be  retained  by  the  floVem- 
ment.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  complaints  made  by  ship- 
masters of  tlie  high-handed  proceedings  of  crimps  in  tfee 
Columbia  Eiver,  I  have  seldom  found  one  to  demand  the  arrest 
of  a  deserting  seamen  with  wages  due  to  him,  and  when  a  report 
of  desertion  is  made  there  is  generally  a  note  of  satisfaction, 
especially  when  the  ship  is  waiting  orders.  A  crew  of  15  or 
16  men,  with  30/.  or  40/.  due  to  each  of  them  makes  a  good  sum 
of  money.  The  crimps  know  this,  and  boldly  and  impudently 
demand  their  share  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  tins  were  made  a 
total  loss  greater  care  would  be  exercised  by  masters  in  r^t&ining 
their  crews,  and  there  would  be  less  desertion  and  consequent 
want  of  occupation  for  the  crimps. 

Notwithstanding  an  unusuUy  wet  year,  101*4  iw^hes,  the  health 
of  the  district  has  remained  good. 


Annex  A. — Betorn  of  all  Shinping  at  the  J?ovt  of  Astoria 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Enteued. 


SsOing. 


Xfttionalily. 


BrifcUb       

American,  coasUng 
foreign 

German 
'    French      

Norwegian 
(    Hawailnn 

Total      

^^   „  for  the  year 
"""^  preceding     ... 


Number  of 
Vessel!. 

38 

6 
16 

8 

•  •• 

I 
148 
19S 


Tons. 


151,657 
16.369 

4,885 
29,543 

4.451 


958 


207,80.'i 
23«,256 


Steam. 


Number  of 
YMiela. 

15 

329 

2 

I 


849 
489 


Tons. 


295,850 
2,111 

1,065 

4,707 


384,9C6 
429,289 


Total. 


Number  61 


100 
367 
7 
17 
8 
2 
I 


497 
632 


Tons. 


0,416 

80,613 

4.45 1 

4,707 

958 

642,271 

66^545 


Cleared. 


Nationality. 


BritMi      ' 

American,  ooaiting 
„        foreign  , 
Norwegian 
Hawaiian 

Total     

„  for  the  year 
preceding    i... 


Sailing. 


Number  of 
Vesaels. 

86 

38 

7 


83 
76 


Tons. 


67,631 

15,696 

3,775 

••• 
958 


88,060 
48,556 


Steam. 


Number  of  ; 
Vesseli. 


8 

285 

1 

1 


295 
8C5 


Tons. 


18,818 

294,582 

1,810 

2,808 


317,069 
884,575 


Total. 


Number  of 
Vetaels. 


44 

321 
8 

i 

1 


■r— •• 


377 
441 


Tons. 


86,444 
810,2^ 


406,029     ^ 
428,131 
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Annex  B.— Bftubn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Astoria  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


•  ^  •< 


mon 

eat' 


Cases  .. 
Bushels . . 
Banels  .. 
1,0Q0  feet 


^otsl 


I 

1899.               1 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1,960 

12,972 

4,125 

9,848 

•  • 

£ 

2,120     . 

»,^30 
20,000 

266 

•  « 

27,187 

1898. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

.     18,668 

12,850 

145,882 

28,242 

850 

511 

1,817 

8,00^ 

•  • 

528 

40,129 


.  "*■»  /»••»»»  ~,  «s  n     »^  «•»•-»     « 


Boturn  qf  Fipincipal  Articles  of  Import  to  Astoria  during 
^^'     "'       '         '    the  Ye^  1899-98. 


5Bft 


i|^U« 


Tin-platef 


Sotel 


B^xes    .. 
Tons 

bounds .. 
9axtelB  .. 


1899. 


1888. 


Quantity.  .     Value. 


1,700 
16,800 
11,800 


700 

148 

8,664 

184 


Quantity. 


8,000 

8,562 

67,200 

7.000 


4,646 


rr^ 


T^^9. 


1,888 
1,828 

ao 

1,948 
249 


5,488 


4^nex  CITABLE  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  El?ppftejl 
ff om  ancf  Impprted  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  to  and  /rom  Foreigij 
Countries  during  the  Tears  1899-98. 


OoQ&try. 

Sz^rtfl. 

1 

)8«». 

1898. 

1890. 

im. 

Great  BxitaiA  •• 

^1*  ?ft?f  ?l"»*^     ••. 

£ 

i;600 

4^9121 

20,475 

£ 
20,552 
8,8U 
16,268 

£ 

160 

826 

8,660 

£ 
1,688 
V826 
1,946 

Total     ••        t* 

27,187 

40,129 

4^646 

5,41^9 

•  ■    ' .  'tl  »•  •  1 
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Mr.  Vice-Consul  Alexander  reports  as  follows : — 

The  State  of  Washiugton  has  had  another  year  of  prosperity 
in  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce.  While  some  of  the 
a^cultural  interests  may  not  have  come  up  to  the  expectations 
01  the  ffiirmers,  especially  the  price  of  wheat  and  hops,  due  partly 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article,  almost  everything  else  has 
been  in  great  demand  and  ready  sales  were  made,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  live-stock  and  the  dairy  products.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  has  created  a  market 
'or  foodstuflFs  required  by  the  array  stationed  there,  and  has  also 
led  to  the  shipment  from  ports  in  Puget  Sound  of  about  8,000 
transport  animals  with  the  necessary  fodder  for  their  subsistence 
to  Manila  alone.  In  addition,  a  demand  has  consequently  arisen 
for  timber— of  which  large  sliipments  have  been  made — for  the 
erection  of  barracks,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  newly  acquired 
territory.  The  sales  of  timber  and  wooden  manufactures  have 
shown  marked  improvement  and  the  demand  has  been  steady. 
The  lish  industry  has  perhaps  shown  the  greatest  improvement 
and  development  during  the  past  year.  Although  there  has  been 
a  very  large  immigration  to  the  State,  the  labour  market  has  not 
been  over-stocked,  employment,  of  one  kind  or  another,  being 
found  by  those  willing  to  work ;  and  good  wages  have  prevailed 
and  living  has  been  very  cheap. 

The  State  has  been  signally  free  from  all  kinds  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  epidemic  of 
small-pox,  of  a  very  mild  Ibrm,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is 
now  fast  disappearing.  Cattle  diseases  of  various  kinds  have 
continued  to  make  their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
general  health  of  all  stock  has  been  good,  the  State  Veterinarian's 
office  doing  what  it  could  to  check  the  evils  with  the  limited 
appropriations  at  its  disposal. 

The  timber  industry  has  been  most  prosperous ;  the  saw-miUs 
have  a  large  and  profitable  business ;  all  are  working  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  orders  continue  to  come  in ;  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world  is  using  timber  and  shingles  from  the  forests  of  this 
State.  The  total  cargo  and  railway  shipments  of  timber  from  the 
State  for  the  year  1899  is  computed  to  be  647,836,262  feet 
compared  with  535,662,903  feet  in  1898 ;  the  cargo  shipments 
for  the  year  were  422,211,262  feet,  and  the  railway  225,625,000 
feet.  There  were  3,506,748,750  shingles  shipped  out  of  the  State, 
being  an  increase  of  587,814,921  over  the  year  .189.8.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  timber  output  for  the  year  in  the  Tacoma  dis- 
trict is  162,820,000  feet,  valued  at  394,360/.,  while  153,940,250 
shingles  were  cut,  valued  at  37,424/.  The  total  timber  and 
shingle  shipments  for  the  year  are  estimated  by  the  local 
authorities  at  82,038,000  feet  of  timber  and  13,061,400  shingles, 
valued  at  179,734/. 

Mining  '  for  precious  metals  throughout  the  State  has 
made  some  progress  during  the  year,  although  little  more  than 
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mere  prospecting  work  has  been  done ;  capital  seems  to  be  taking 
greater  interest  towards  development  work.  The  amount  of  coal  OoaL 
mined  in  the  State  during  the  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Coal-Mine  Inspector,  is  estimated  at  2,018.479  tons,  which, 
valued  at  an  average  of  10s.  per  ton,  amounts  to  about  1,009,240/., 
3,345  men  being  employed.  The  mines  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tacoma  in  Pierce  Coimty,  produced  472,145  tons  and 
employed  907  men;  those  in  Kittitas  County  produced  635,318 
tons  and  employed  914  men.  The  scale  of  wages  is  about  as 
follows : — 


Under  Ground. 


WageB. 


Pit  gaperintendent. 

Fire  supeiintendent         

Rope  riders 

x/n  ver         ••         .•         ■•         •«         •* 
X  rftpper       ••         *.  .*         •• 

Timbemuui  •  •         •  •        .  • 

Tmckman 

Cager  

Starter         

Loader         

Labourer     • • 

Locomotire  engineer  (engine  driyer) 


Per  Diem. 

s. 

d. 

14 

5 

12 

4 

11 

4 

9 

8 

5 

2 

10 

4 

11 

2 

11 

4 

10 

4 

8 

10 

9 

3 

12 

4 

On  the  Surface. 


Eogineen    ••        «.        

Firemen      •  •        •  •        •  • 

Weighing  tnperintendent 

Carpenter 

Blackgrniih,,         .«         

Bnnkerman..        ..        

Machinist 

Labourer     ••        ..        •• 


Per  Diem. 


8. 

d. 

12 

10 

11 

11 

10 

11 

7 

0 

12 

4 

f    ^ 

8 

to 

I    9 

8 

Miners  make  from  10s,  4td,  to  16^.  M.  per  diem,  contract  work ; 
electrical  engineers  get  20^.  12«.  4d.  per  month. 

Almost  every  mine  in  the  State  has  had  its  capacity  increased, 
and  the  great  demand  for  Washington  coal  has  resulted  in  a  more 
thorough  prospecting  of  the  different  fields  and  the  opening  and 
devdopment  of  many  new  mines. 

The  salmon  industry  in  its  various  stages  is  one  of  the  most  Fisheries, 
promising  and  lucmtive  in  the  State.    This  season  has  been  most  Salmon, 
prosperous,  the  run  has  been  larger  than  for  some  years,  and  the 
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market  and  prices  have  both  been  eood  tfarouffhcmt  the  entire 
season.  The  State  Fish  Commissioner  reports  that,  darini[  thp 
last  16  years,  the  important  discoveries  made  as,  to  , tie  c^anneJLs 
in  tie  lo"vfrer  part  of  Puget  Sou^d  and  the  Gulf  ,of  Georgia^ 
tarpiigh  wiicii  the  well-known  "  soot-eye "  variety  of  the  Fraser 
Biver  pass,  have  caused  the  "cannery-men  "  to  take  adv£^tage  of 
this  information,  and  remarkable  developjrnent&have  resuM^,  a^d 
on  Puget  Sound  to-day  there  is  a-  total  of  18  cann^peaf/  haviqg 
among  their  number  the  largest  fish-canning  i^s^blishnients  iq 
the  world.  These  establishments  packed  a  total  of  930,000  qfi§^j 
divided  as  follows: — "Sock-eyes,"  528,200  cases;  spring,  22,600 
cases;  "echoes,"  103,500  cases;  "humpbacks,"  256,300  cases; 
"  chums,"  19,400  cases.  One  cannery  alone  put  up  118,000  cases. 
The  total  pack  for  the  State  of  Washingtoii  for  the  year  is 
1,032,100  cases,  valued  at  over  900,000/.,  being  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  pack;  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  is  about  3,200,000 
cases,  valued  at  about  2,800,000Z.  An  average  price  wcrtild  be  17s. 
per  case.  On  Pti^et  Soiind  the  output  of  fr^/^fed  Sid  smoked 
salmon  will  reach  the  total  of  over  16,000,000  Ifii,  vaWed  at  over 
90,000/.,  making  a  total  output  of  salmon  for  the  Sterte  dfuring  the 
year  of  about  1,026,000/. 

It  is  estimateld  that  over  50,000,000  tins  fi^Vfe  ,  been  used 
during  the  season,  20,000,000  tins  having  been  manufactured  by 
one  firm  at  New  Whatcom,  and  the  remainder  at  th^  "  feanneries  " 
themselves.  ..      , 

It  is  expected  that  four  or  five'  new  catiiiieries  wilt  be  built 
in  the  year  1900  in  the  Puget  Sound  district.  There  is  also  at 
Anacortes  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fertiliser,  being 
produced  from  the  offal  of  the  canneries  in  that  vicinity.  The 
best  pound-net  and  trap  locations  oii  "Puget  Sound  are  boiigKt  by 
the  large  fish  companies. 
Artifieud  The  importance  of  the  salmon  industry  has  become  so  great 

propagation  ^^^  -^.g  ^^^^^  ^^  apparent  that  the  State  L^islftturer  of  1899 
made  such  changes  in  the  license  law — under  whicn  the  fund  is 
obtained  to  build  and  maintain  the  fish  hatchef ies^^tfiat  some  of 
the  fees  were  more  than  doubled,  and  other  branches  01  tqe  industry 
were  included  arid  compelled  to  bear  their  portion  of  the  burden. 
The  Legislature  made  large  appropriations  for  ffl^  ccrhstruction 
and  maintenance  of  16  new  hatcheries,  covering  all  the  principal 
streams  of  the*  State.  The  sum  of  8,800i  was  appropriated  for 
construction  work,  in  addition  to  400i  appropriated  for  improve- 
ments in  the  hatcheries  already  in  operation,  and  the  further  sum 
of  .9^550/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  hatcheries  t0  be  built, 
and  the  sum  of  3,000/.  for  the  maititeriance  of  tbotfb  alrfeatJy  in 
operation,  thus  making  a  td^al  Appropriation  tot  the  eon^r^^tion 
and  riiaintenancJe  of  hat<5heries  for.  the  years  1899-1&00  ef  21,750/.- 
NJine  hat&heries  frete  in  op^tation  Iddt  sea^on^  f  roM  whieb  tiiete  will 
be  nearly  41,000,000  young  salmon.:  The  Baker  LMc0  Hatehfery 
en  the  Skagit  Rivet  was  sold  by  the  SMite  te  th^  United  ^tiCtes 
Government  in  July  for  about  1,000/.,  And  is  how  Wotked  hy  the 
GeVerAment;  this  season  11,613,000  "sock-eye"  egga  were  taken 
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and  several  millions  of  young  fry  were  turned  loose.  When  all 
the  hatcheries  are  completed)  the  State  will  have  19  hatcheries 
administered  by  the  State  and  two  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment^  making  a  total  of  21  in  this  State,  with  a  capacity  of 
130,000,000  fry  per  annum,  costing  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Gk)verimient  over  17,000/.  for  constructiqn  and  an  annual  outlay 
of  over  12f,000/.  for  maintenance.  The  sum  of  8,000/.  was  collected 
duritig  the  year  in  license  fees,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  increased 
during  the  present  year. 

^  Etperiifiaents  are  in  progress  in  transplanting  oysters  to  the  Oyster*, 
waters  of  Paget  Sound  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  success  ol' 
the  enterprise  cannot  yet  be  fully  demonstrated.  Suitable  groundfi 
arc  leasod  from  the  State  at  1«.  per  acre,  and  each  individual  is 
Hnirted  to  40  acres.  The  State  will  also  dispose  of  its  oyster-lands 
aft  tihe  uniform  rate  of  os.  per  acre.  The  applications  made  for 
qyaterrlands  from  the  State  Land  Commissioner  during  the  past 
year^  hive  almost  all  been  for  purchasing  the  ground,  very  few 
ccmtraots  being  made,  and  the  demand  for  these  lands  has  been  so 
glreat  that  but  few  choice  locations  for  oyster-beds  remain.  During 
the  .pgfiti  y6ar  the  State  has  disposed  of  3,200  acres  in  Mason, 
ThuB^on  ,and  Pierce  counties  alone.  The  French  park  system 
Boemi  ttf  b6  the  one  most  likely  to  be  followed.  It  m  estimated 
t&tit  the  annual,  net  revenue  from  the  oyster  business  in  the  three 
counties  mentioned  above  is  3,200/.,  an  average  yield  being  lOi 
{Mrt  a.or4;  one  XAan  claims  that  he  has  4  acres  which  yielded  1,500 
Boc&s'  m  the  past  year,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  net  profit  of  9s.  per 
aaeku..  * 

There  was  a  greater  acreage  of  grain  sown  than  in  1898,  Agrienltare, 
<}tie.paH;ly,to  settlers  coming  and  breaking  up  new  ground,  and 
alsQ.tojtho  fact  that  most  of  the  winter  wheat  was  killed  by 
heavy  frosts,  and  had  to  be  resowed,  a  very  late  spring  enabliilg 
fanners  to  take  advantage  of  this.  Crop  statistics  for  the  State 
a^e  estimated  for  the  year  as  follows: — ^Wheat,  1,250,000  acres, 
yielding  18^000,000  Mshels,  of  which  a  veiy  large  portion  was 
hUcb-by  the  farmers  until  the  end  of  the  year,  hoping  that  a 
better . .p:iice  might  be  obtained;  oats,  52,500  acre^,  yieWiag 
SySOOyOOO  bushels;  barley,  16,000  acres,  yielding  625, W)0  bushels. 
Tha  hot  weather  during  the  growing  season  in  the  Walla  Walla 
county  made  the  wheat  very  light  in  weight,  plodudng  what  is 
tanned '/ tiiin  wheat,"  and  the  wet  unfavourable  weather  during 
the  harvest  made  the  wheat  become  bleached  and  ''starchy, 
materially  affecting  the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  yield  was 
rathpr  lower  than  usual,  fully  10  per  cent.  ]ess  than  in  the  pre- 
oading  year.  This  Wias  perceptibly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  wheal, 
but  it  was  largely  made  up  for  by  the  increased  acreage.  The 
quality  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  an  average,  might  be  called  poos, 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  being  No.  1  wheat,  the  balance  varyiog 
from  No,  2  grade  to  "  rejected."  Avemge  prices  have  ruled  for 
wheat,  oats,  and  barieyv 

The  hop  yiel(J  for  the  State  was  about  37,500  bales,  being. ^ 
per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding  year ;  prices  have  been  very  low, 
allowing  no  profit. 
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The  price  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  lias  been  better  than 
for  many  years,  and  dairy  products  have  been  in  great  demand, 
and  realised  high  figures,  the  consumption  being  greater  than  the 
State  can  produce.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  hops,  farmers  generally  have  made  money. 

The  State  Grain  Inspector  reports  that  during  the  year  1899 
there  were  inspected  at  Tacoma  6,417  railway  truck  loads  of 
wheat,  188  of  oats,  and  165  of  barley,  making  a  total  of  6,770 
truck  loads  bix>ught  to  Tacoma;  at  Spokane  there  were  2,076 
truck  loads  of  wheat  inspected,  167  of  oats,  and  150  of  barley, 
making  a  total  of  2,393  truck  loads ;  the  two  places  aggregating 
9,163  truck  loads,  which,  taking  an  average  of  850  bushels  to  the 
load,  would  be  7,788,550  bushels  of  grain. 

Gndn  bags.  The  question  of  grain  bags  is  quite  an  important  one  for  the 

farmer.  During  the  season  of  1899  jute  bags  manufactured  at  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Walla  AValla  sold  for  2|rf.  each,  while  bags 
made  in  Calcutta  sold  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  State,  as  high  as  4rf.  The  price  of  home-made 
bags  this  season  has  now  been  raised  to  1/.  <^.  4rf.  per  100.  The 
annual  demand  in  the  State  is  approximately  10,000,000  bags,  and 
the  utmost  capacity  of  the  State  mill  is  2,325,000  bags;  for  this 
season,  1900,  the  entire  product  of  the  mill  is  only  1,141,783  bags, 
made  by  an  average  number  of  225  men,  but  there  are  applica- 
tions in  already  for  1,47^,800  bags. 

FUu.  Flax  is  being  grown  by  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State 

for  fibre,  with  which  it  is  hoped  to  supersede  jute  imported  from 
India,  but  so  far  the  article  does  not  come  up  to  expectation  nor 
meet  the  requirements. 

Agricultural  prospects  for  1900  are  i-emarkably  good,  and  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  an  unusual  amount  of 
winter  wheat  has  been  sown,  the  weather  having  been  most 
favourable  for  autumn  ploughing  and  seeding,  thus  increasing  the 
acreage  very  considerably.  Heavy  growths  have  taken  place 
under  the  favourable  conditions,  and  the  outlook  for  agricultural 
interests  is  very  promising.  Increased  acreage  is  also  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  new  territory  by  extended  nolway  lines,  75  miles 
having  been  built  in  the  State  by  four  railway  companies  daring 
the  year.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  arriving  and  settling 
in  these  new  sections. 

Hortictiliiire.  During  the  year  small  fruits  were  produced  in  abundance,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale  ;  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  were  a  very  light  crop,  and  almost  all  of  very  poor  quality. 
Fruit  of  good  quality  realised  high  prices  and  met  with  quick 
sales.  The  prices  of  all  fruits  wc^re  from  30  to  40  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1898.  Apparently,  prmUicers  are  paying  greater  attention 
to  the  picking  and  packing  of  the  crops,  realising  that  the  extra 
care  bestowed  well  repays  them  when  their  crops  come  in  compe- 
tition with  other  markets.  Insect  pests  and  blight  have  to  be  very 
carefully  guarded  against  by  spraying  and  other  methods.  Nursery- 
men and  all  dealers  in  nursery  stock  have  to  procure  a  license 
firom  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  to  comply  with  the 
Agricultural  Law  of  the  State. 
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Although  the  statistics  iu  the  appended  aunexes  show  that  the  Commercial 
total  export  trade  of  the  port  of  Taconia  for  1899  has  decreased  as  relationa  with 
compared  with  1898,  yet  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  f'^''®'^^ 
the  quantity  of  flour  exported  to  the  Far  East,  and  no  abatement  is 
apparent  in  the  demand  at  the  present  time.     Cotton,  textiles, 
timber,  paper,  and  condensed  milk  specially  show  a  marked  im- 
provement.   A  comparatively  new  market  in  the  Far  East  was  also 
opened  for  the  export  of  pig-le^d  and  alcohol.    Large  cargoes  of 
coal  from  this  port'  were  also  shipped  during  1899,  principally  to 
the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  islands,  for  use  of  the  Government 
transports.      Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  large  ship- 
ments to  Siberia,  Corea,  and  the  new  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan,  consisting  chiefly  of  timber,  flour,  and  other  staples 
from  this  State. 

The  volume  of  imports  through  Tacoma  from  Japan  and  China, 
and  the  Far  East  generally,  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  the  previous  years,  though  showing  an  improvement  on 
that  of  1898.  The  continuance  of  the  5d.  duty  on  tea  still  cur- 
tails shipments  of  this  commodity  paying  duty  at  this  port,  as 
well  as  large  consignments  passing  through  in  bond,  destined  for 
interior  and  Eastern  cities.  A  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  bags  from  India,  cement  from  Belgium,  and  rice  from  the 
Far  East,  constitutes  the  chief  improvement  among  the  dutiable 
goods,  while  improvement  is  shown  in  raw  silk  among  the  free 
goods. 

Grain  freights  from  ports  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  toFreighli. 
Europe  have  ranged  from  258,  to  40«.  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  the 
average  being  35^. ;  to  South  Africa,  28^.  9cL  to  46«.  3d.  per  ton, 
average,  288.  9d.  per  ton. 

Timber  freights  to  Europe,  55s.  to  80«.  per  ton,  average, 
725.  6d.  per  ton;  to  South  America,  42s.  6d.  to  65«.  per  ton, 
average,  55s.  per  ton ;  to  Australia,  42s.  6d.  to  72s.  6d.  per  ton, 
average  57s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  to  South  Africa,  57s.  6d.  to  82s.  6d.  per 
ton,  average,  75s.  per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  timber  for  export  was  1/.  16s.  per  1,000  ft, 
the  present  price  is  21.  per  1,000  ft.  Shingles  averaged  5s.  6d.  per 
bundle  of  1,000. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  the  trade  with  Alaska  is  Domestic 
still  large  in  volume  and  value.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  ^»d«- 
quartz  mines  in  South  Eastern  Alaaka,  favourable  reports  with 
reference  to  the  placer  mines  in  the  Klondyke  have  come  to  hand. 
Keports  have  also  reached  here  from  Cape  Nome,  in  North- West 
Alaska,  of  the  discovery  of  valuable  placer  deposits  upon  the 
beach  and  the  creeks  along  that  coast.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
merchandise,  consisting  of  timber,  coal,  and  staple  articles  of  food 
have  been  taken  into  these  districts  within  the  past  year.  The 
trade  between  Puget  Sound  and  Californian  ports  continues  to 
be  very  brisk  each  way.  The  local  trade,  with  this  port  as  a 
centre,  seems  to  be  making  some  headway,  but  there  are  excellent 
possibilities  for  very  much  greater  development. 

(638)  c 
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The  total  bufiineas  at  the  port  of  Tacoma  during  the  year  1899 
is  estimated  hy  the  local  authorities  at  4,182,533?,  of  which  the 
exports  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :— Foreign,  1,521,656/.,- 
domestic,  927,396/.  The  imports  were  1,733,481/.  These  figures 
indicate  an  improvement  over  1898. 

For  general  purposes  the  1/.  sterling  may  be  reckoned  at 
6dol 

The  domestic  trade  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  appended 
a^n^es. 

In  additipii  to  the  prinoipal  articles  of  import  enumerated  ijo, 
Annex  B,  ther^  were  goods  to  the  value  of  about  463,325/.  entered 
for  "  immediate  ti'ansportation,"  and  other  merchandise  amounting 
to  about  170,188/.  tor  "transportation  and  exportation,"  thus 
making  a  total  value  of  imports  passing  through  this  custom-house 
of  about  i;iQZMU 


Annex  A. — ^Rbtorn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Pwt  of  Tacoma  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


^mmi^F^rmm^^^mf^^w^^^ 


8«m«g. 


KaHtailltf. 


•••  ••• 


Britteli 

Qemftn     ...       ... 


...       •«. 


Total 
„  for  tb«  year 


Nnmber 
ofVeMels. 


Tons. 


eo  40»oto 

IS  11,436 

I.I         I  ^»        nt*' 


40 
44 


St- 


06,650 
7(V968 


Nombtr 
otVesMla. 


88 
20 


48 
46 


Tons. 


81,080 
27,060 


58,090 
68.M0 


ToUl. 


nimbor 
ofVaMdi. 


88 
2 


■^^m 


88 
89 


T<m* 


71,080 

40,54ft 

8,188 


114,740 
128,MI 


Cleabeb. 


KallQMkttf. 


"UP fP' 


Brlttoh 


•••       ... 
•%.       ... 


rman 
lawaiiaa 


•••  ••• 


Totel 
„  fortk«Kar 
preceding     .» 


am^K- 


Nomberof 


'»!«''  "'■     ■* 


? 


Tons. 


♦i^ 


92 
81 


■* ' 


f6,2ro 

40,698 

7,019 

858 


I 


124,945 
117,298 


Steui. 


Nomberof 
VewelB. 


24 
17 


Tdni. 


28,454 
22,272 


41 

4C 


51«726 
64,469 


Tiotal. 


NvmlMrof 


ivmi 


82 
66 

4 
1 


188 
121 


Tom- 


105,728 


r;o 


178,8n 

18i,7« 


NoTf  .*Tbt  eQrnuicei  ftftd  ofeajmccea  of  Ameikan  venels  do  not  induit  Um  domeitU  tr»At. 
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Annex  B. — Rbturk  of  Principal  Articles  of  Exports  to  Tacoma 

during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Artidei. 

1899. 

1898. 

Bushels   ... 

^oanlfttj. 

Valae. 

Qoaatitj. 

Yaloe. 

WhMt     ••• 

3,603,668 

£ 
606,433 

6,106,418 

£ 
747.063 

Flour       

Barrels    ... 

370,616 

218,669 

284,899 

214.963 

Cotton     

Lbs.         .M 

69,666,000 

191,287 

11,061,000 

164,679 

Textiles 

t»           ••• 

60.496,000 

137,267 

... 

80.336 

Tobacco   ... 

..« 

••• 

124,139 

... 

141,814 

Tlflnber    ...       ••• 

••• 

Feet        ... 

190,000,000 

96,000 

26,320,000 

42,993 

Pftper      ...       ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•.. 

17.038 

... 

2.874 

Iron  and  maaa&ctaree 

•  •• 

••• 

11,183 

... 

38,419 

Coal 

••• 

Tons 

17,698 

10,603 

8,060 

4.808 

Llqaon 

•  •« 

4.. 

•#• 

8,076 

... 

19,817 

Sltctiical  soppMes 

•  •• 

•#• 

... 

7,937 

... 

8,973 

Milk,  oondenaed.^ 

••• 

«•. 

•  M 

2.732 

... 

968 

Pfglead  ... 

••• 

Lbs.        ... 

8,246,000 

2.268 

•.. 

..• 

Alcohol    •»       ..• 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

1,117 

•.. 

... 

Other  articles    .^ 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

..• 

99.621 

•M 

141,426 

Total    ... 

••• 

1,433,160 

■•• 

1,608,623 

Bkturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Tacoma  during  the 

Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 

1 

1899. 

1898. 

1  * 

1 

Quantity. 

Yaloe. 

Quantity. 

1     Value. 

£ 

1        £ 

Free- 

1 

Silk,  raw    •• 

•  • 

Lbs.      .. ; 

891,889 

629»240 

787,800 

819,806 

Ore  .. 

• . 

.  • 

•  • 

7,616 

•  • 

14,771 

Other  articles 

1 

m 
•    • 

•  • 

2,864 

• . 

.     16,906 

Total  .. 

•  t 

689,720 

•  • 

361,482 

Dutiable - 

( 

Tea.. 

• .  ^ 

Lbs.       . .  • 

245,000 

6.998 

1,708,000 

61,109 

Qrain  bags.. 

••  1 

..' 

778,000 

7.610 

.  • 

• « 

Cement 

..  1 

Barrels  •• 

18,000     , 

5,668 

2,500 

694 

Rice .  •         . . 

•  •  1 

Lbs.       .. 

602,000     i 

2,002 

122,000 

610 

Matting 

• . 

Yards    ... 

84,000 

478 

•  • 

2,427 

Sugar 

••1 

Lbs.       ..' 

76,000     , 

483 

748,060 

8,912 

Ore  . •         •• 

» . 

1 

216 

•  • 

2,977 

Other  articles 

•  • 

•  • 

i 

•  • 

6,718 

f  • 

9,802 

Total  .. 

29,008 

1 

71,081 

„    free 

and 

^ 

.     i 

dutiable 

•  • 

t 
1 

•  • 

1 

668,728 

•  • 

1 

42^618 
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Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all 
from  and  Imported  to  Tacoma  to  and  from 


during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles  Exported 
Foreign  Countries 


Country. 

Greftt  Britain 

Britiali    colonies    and     depen- 
deneioB— 

£ 
Hong-Kong      ••  160,541 

South  Africa     ..  104,098 

Aastralifi  . .  18,888 

Canada . .         . .  6,978 

Other  countries  1,616 

QueenstOTm   or    Falmouth   for, 
orders 

Jia>an       

China        

Belgium    • .         •  •         . .         .  * 

Germany 

American  territories — 

Philippine  Islands         58,932 
Hawaiian  Islands  60,029 

Bassian  Siberia 

C/orea        ••         ••         ••         •• 

South  America — 

£ 
Pern      ..         ..  7,698 

Chile      ..         ..  4,664 

Mexico      ..         ..         «*         •• 
Portuguese  South  Africa. . 
Other  countries    . . 

Total 


Exports. 


1899. 


84,297 


286,465 

895,600 

898,491 

173,879 

82»8tl 

28,168 


108,961 

12,204 

2,662 


12,862 

2,158 

4,400 

912 


1,488,160 


1898. 


15,120 


160,169 

132,667 

22,249 

1,480 

897 


680,894 
466,865 
117,672 


12,796 


16,200 


3,234 
19,881 


Imports. 


1899. 


£ 

129 


28,041 


12,581 
4,971 


607«886 

10,000 

5,574 

80 


66 


1,598,523  I    668,728 


1898. 


£ 
1,126 


29  090 


,488 
210 


341,467 
26,826 


19 


■  • 


886 


422,6U 


Seattle. 


General. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Pelly  reports  as  follows : — 

Seattle's  year,  1899,  shows  large  gains  over  the  very  prosperous 
year  1898,  and  eclipses  the  records  of  all  previous  years  in  practi- 
cally all  its  departments  of  trade  and  commerce.  Exports  and 
iiiiports  show  phenomenal  gains.  Bank  clearings  show  a  gain  of 
about  100  per  cent.  Large  operations  in  real  estate  and  building 
are  recorded.  The  fishing  industry  has  had  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  year.  The  lumber  business  has  far  exceeded  any 
previous  yeai-'s  record.  The  factors  opposed  to  the  general 
prosperity  during  1899  were  the  low  price  ot  wheat  and  hops 
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these  two  important  agricultural  interests  naturally  affecting  the 
other  mercantile  interests  of  this  city.  The  flour  export  trade, 
however,  has  been  good.  Exceedingly  high  prices  have  prevailed 
in  general  in  this  market,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  exceptional  pn^jress  of  Seattle  during  1899  as  generally 
noted  afiove  is  due  to  the  following  causes : — 

1.  Its  natural  growth  as  a  new  and  energetic  port  competing 
with  older  ports  for  coast  and  Trans-Pacific  traffic,  and  as  a  new 
and  growing  mercantile  centre  and  distributive  point  assuming 
quickly  its  natural  rights  to  trade,  as  for  instance  the  Alaska 
trade,  the  Hawaiian  trade,  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  the  trade  of  the 
large  inland  area  hitherto  controlled  by  eastern  cities  and  other 
Pacific  coast  cities. 

2.  The  impetus  of  a  remarkable  year's  prosperity  throughout 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  influx  of  about  4,000,000/.  in  gold  from  the  new 
Alaska  and  Klondike  goldfields,  much  of  which  has  been  invested 
in  the  city. 

4.  In  incidental  ways,  for  instance  the  large  United  States 
transport  business  in  connection  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  continued  large  business  with  Alaska, 

Of  Seattle's  11  banking  institutions  eight  belong  to  the  clearing  Financial, 
house.  On  December  2,  1899,  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  eijiijht 
lianks  was  251,000/.,  and  aggregate  deposits  2,429,:399/.  The 
clearing-house  exchanges  during  1899  were  20,955,872/.,  against 
13,054,727/.  in  1898.  The  receipts  of  gold  at  the  Government 
Kssay  Office  during  1899  were  2,564,727/. ;  95  per  cent,  of  this 
being  from  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  northern  goldfields,  and  the 
remainder  from  near  States.  The  total  gold  bi-ought  to  Seattle 
during  the  year  is  estimated  at  from  4,000,000/.  to  5,000,000/. 

The  population  of  Seattle,  including  the  adjoining  suburbs,  Misccllancoui, 
was  about  84,581,  a  gain  of  6,554  for  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation in  1880  was  3;535,  and  in  1889,  26,740.  The  general 
health  has  been  good.  Births  in  1899  were  726,  and  deaths  569. 
The  mean  temperature  was  51*33  degrees  Fahr.,  and  total  rainfall 
37*13  inches. 

There  are  established  in  Seattle  11  banking  institutions,  five 
boatbuilders  with  ways  and  drydocks,  20  engine  shops,  foundries, 
boiler-works,  &c.,  two  shoe  factories,  three  breweries,  180  real 
estate  and  mining  brokers,  eight  carriage  and  waggon  works, 
10  feed  mills,  two  grain  elevators,  capacity  1,500,000  bushels, 
two  flour  mills,  capacity  1,900  barrels  daily,  two  large  cold 
storage  plants,  200  lawyers,  several  sailmakers,  ship  chandlery 
stores,  &c. 

In  addition  there  are  several  large  merchandise  houses,  carry- 
ing heavy  stocks  the  year  through,  also  two  wholesale  clothing 
houses,  and  one  wholesale  drug  store. 

At  the  Seattle  abattoirs  in  1899  there  were  killed  14,293 
cattle,  42,000  sheep,  25,000  hogs,  2,000  calves,  and  in  addition 
large  quantities  of  livestock  were  shipped  to  Alaska. 

(638)  c  :> 
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BcildlDg,  Building  operations  in    Seattle  during   1899    amounted    to 

314,013/.     In  1898  the  sura  was  105,000/.,  1897,  67,000/.,  and  in 
1896,  40,200/. 
Property  B^al  estate  to  the  amount  of  2,395,193/.  changed  hands  during 

pnrchMM.  1899  in  this  city.  Large  purchases  were  made  by  both  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  trans-continental  railroads  which 
have  terminal  lands  at  this  point.  Seattle  stands  in. the  fifth 
place  among  cities  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  percentage 
indlrease  in  real  estate  transfers  during  the  year. 
United  Sute«  Durinc;  1899  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  has  continued  its  costly 
wwic""****'  works  at  Port  Orchard  (Bremerton)  contiguous  to  Seattle,  and  has 
announced  its  intention  of  making  this  a  complete  naval  yard. 
In  addition  to  the  drydock  (graving  dock)  completed  in  1898, 
work  has  been  proceeding  during  1899  and  \h  now  continuing  on 
large  machine  shops.  The  Government  has  also,  it  is  reported, 
decided  to  fortify  this  naval  yard.  The  drydock  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  United  States  engineering  depcLrtment  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  United  States.  Several  warships  have  been  docked 
in  it  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  including  the  "  Iowa,"  This  vessel's 
repairs,  including  the  fixing  of  new  bilge  keels,  occupied  15^  days 
actual  time. 

Heavy  shipments  of  gims  and  carriages  for  the  fortifications 
at  Point  Wilson  at  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound  have  been  made 
during  the  year  through  Seattle. 

The  Government  has  established  a  military  station  at  Mag- 
nomia  Bluff,  within  the  limits  of  Seattle  and  commanding  the 
water  approach  to  it  The  buildings  and  barracks  are  complete, 
but  no  guns  have  yet  been  mounted. 

An  assistant  quartermaster  has  been  stationed  at  this  port  in 
connection  with  the  shipments  of  horses,  mules  and  general 
supplies  to  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  War  Department 
has  found  Seattle  an  economical  point  for  handling  tlus  traffic. 
The  quality  of  hay  and  oats  obtained  at  warehouses  here  is 
excellent,  though  prices  advanced  with  the  unusual  demand, 
particularly  on  hay,  Timothy  hay  from  Eastern  Washington,  the 
quality  supplied,  cost  the  War  Department  about  4/.  18«.  per  ton 
at  ship's  side,  double  compressed,  and  oats  4/.  8^.  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.  There  are  several  hay  compressors  in  use  here.  Six 
cargoes  were  shipped  by  this  commissariat  station,  exclusive  of 
one  returned  through  stress  of  weather.  The  total  disburaements 
amounted  to  about  200»000/. 

The  shipbuilding  firm  of  Moran  Brothers  Co.,  built  during 
1899  for  the  naval  department  the  torpedo  boat  "  Eowan."  This 
firm  is  now  endeavouring  to  secure  a  contract  for  one  of  the  new 
cruisers  to  be  built  for  the  United  States  navy. 

An  appropriation  is  pending  in  Congress  for  a  federal  building 
at  Seattle,  to  cost  60,000/. 
Flour  Inule.  .  The  flour  trade  of  this  port  has  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portions, particularly  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  Eussia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  however,  considerable  amounts 
of  surplus  stocks  of  flour  held  by  interior  millers  were  thrown 
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on  the  market  in  the  Far  East  on  consignmeiit^  naturally  hinder- 
ing regular  trade.  The  experiment  of  consignment  will  probably 
not  be  repeated,  as  it  was  not  very  profitable.  The  small  gain 
in  the  exports  of  flour  shown  in  Annex  B,  however,  was  d\\e 
more  largely  to  lack  of  cargo-space  from  this  port,  which  has 
become  a  crying  evil  among  millers.  The  Oriental  liners  i^ailii^ 
f^om  this  port  are  generally  loaded  wit}^  cofton,  machinery,  i&c, 
f^oo^  eastern  points.  With  this  ute^  of  afTaira  prevailing  locally 
tl^  Cfinadia^  racific  Railway's  line  of  st^eamships  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  not  far  north'  of  Seattle,  has  been  benefited 
considerably,  much  of  the  flour  from  this  point  to  Cbin«^  ^i^d 
Japan  leaving  been  shipped  by  that  route.  This,  however,  di4  not 
completely  relieve  the  situation,  and  one  or  two  special  ^te^pa- 
ship  charters  were  made  to  carry  flour  only  to  the  Ffir  pa^t  frqpi 
J^l^get  Soi^fid,  Seattle  millers  enjoying  their  ^hare  of  the  space. 
The  year  1900  will  show  up  much  better  in  flour  pxports. 
and  greatly  aid  wheat  holder^  }n  this  St^te^  as  preparations 
j^f^ve  )>een  macje  for  extra  vessels.  Th^  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Company  has  also  made  preparations  to  jpcrease  the 
tonnage  of  the  Orientid  line,  as  noted  under  "shipping." 
Two  qualities  of  flour  are  shipped  from  this  point  to  tbe 
Far  Eivst,  one  worth  at  (Jate  10s.  2^d,  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and 
the  other  JJ«.  5d.  per  barrel.  The  low  grade,  called  "straight 
^our,"  and  including  all  the  wheat,  exceptiiig  bran  and  shorts,  is 
in  much  the  heaviest  demand.  The  market  across  the  Pacific  is 
thus  an  extremely  profitable  one,  using  up  all  the  substance  of 
tl)e  wheat.  The  flour  quotations  are  low,  ip  touch  with  the 
qviotfiticns  on  wheat  worth  2$.  Id.  to  2^.  2Jrf.  at  hiill  here.  The 
highe^t  prices  of  flour  during  the  year  were  lHa,  and  11«.  9Jrf. 
^pspectiyely  for  the  two  grades.  The  former  prices  are  the  lowest 
of  the  ye^y. 

Seattle  hew  ^^^  expprt  grain  elevators  of  ap  aggf^gate  capacity  ormln. 
of  1,500,000  bushels.  One  of  these  at  tl;e  doc^  of  the  ftrefit 
STprthern  Railway,  and  of  a  capacity  of  850,000  busl^els,  was 
erpcted  in  1899.  As  shown  in  Annex  p,  the^e  was  a  great 
decrease  in  i^he^t  shipments  from  this  port  during  1899.  ^his 
is  accounte4  iov  by  the  low  price  of  wheat,  farmers  refusing  to 
seU  at  the  figures  prevailing.  The  prices  ruled  as  low  as  28, 
per  bushel  for  Xo.  1  export,  little  club,  and  2$.  O^d,  per  bushel  for 
No.  1  export,  blue  stem,  during  the  early  months  of  the  last  crop. 
These  figures  are  at  water's  edge,  Seattle,  the  correspon4ii^g 
amount  (beii^g  freight  deducted  from  farm)  about  U,  4^d.  ^o 
Is,  Q^d.  p^r  bushel  at  fai-m,  according  to  the  locality.  The  decrease 
of  wheat  pxports  here  is  typical  of  the  exports  at  other  Pacific 
Co^t  points,  excepting  San  Francisco  {^lone.  A  heavy  factor  in 
the  wheat  situation  also  has  been  the  heavjr  freight  rates  pre- 
vailing, reaching  as  high  as  40^.  in  the  last  mpnth  pf  the  year 
for  Upited  Kingdom  for  orders.  Tlie  range  of  rates  is  usually 
between  35«.  and  37s.  6d, 

Eeceipta   of    grain    at    Seattle    during    1899  were:   wheat, 
2,098,333  bushels,  a  largo  pft-rt  of  which  is  stored  ^t  elevator  at 
(G:)8)  c  4 
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date;  barley,  155,335  bushels;  oats,  109,800  bushels,  liarge 
quantities  of  oats  were  shipped  to  the  Philippines  for  war 
account,  and  also  to  British  Columbia  and  Hawaii  for  feed.  Oats 
are  worth  4/.  to  4Z.  12«.  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  at  water's  edge,  and 
barley  3/.  16«.  per  ton.  Very  little  barley  has  been  exported  from 
this  point. 

Seattle  is  the  shipping  and  distributing  point  of  a  vast  coal 
area  of  King  County,  and  contiguous  coal-fields.  Ten  mines 
shipped  by  rail  to  Seattle  in  1899  the  total  of  830,000  tons  of 
coal,  against  060,000  tons  in  1898 — a  notable  increase.  Two  new 
mines  capable  with  present  force  of  producing  20,000  tons  per 
month  have  just  been  opened,  and  active  work  is  going  forward  on 
other  large  coal  mines.  The  coal  in  this  country  ranges  from 
a  brown  lignite  to  a  high-grade  bituminous  coaL  The  chief 
market  for  the  Seattle  coal  is  San  Francisco,  to  which  point 
271,694  tons  were  shipped  in  1899.  A  large  amount  is 
shipped  also  to  Alaska  for  use  in  the  Treadwell  and  other  mines, 
and  quantities  to  Hawaii.  The  demand  at  San  Francisco  this 
year  has  been  excessive,  owing  to  the  short  imports  of  foreign 
coals  there,  and  every  available  craft  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  obtained  at  Seattle  to  relieve  the  demand.  Coal  shipped 
coastwise  in  1899  amounted  to  440,000  tons,  and  foreign  about 
6,000  tons.  Steam  coal  averaged  12*.  per  ton  during  1899. 
On  account  of  certain  competition  by  mines  there  was  no 
advance. 

There  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  exports,  as  shown  in 
Annex  C,  amounting  in  1899  to  196,320/.  In  1897  the 
Seattle  exports  were  669,629/.,  in  1896  323,000/.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  including  one  cargo  for  orders,  were  two 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  one  cargo  of  mixed  wheat  and  canned 
salmon.  The  exports  to  Hong-Kong  consisted  of  one  complete 
cargo  of  flour,  and  miscellaneous  shipments,  such  as  flour, 
beer,  condensed  milk,  &c.,  by  the  regular  liners.  For  Canadian 
shipments  see  heading  "  British  Columbia  Trade  "  on  p.  42.  The 
exports  to  Japan  were  flour,  lumber,  cotton,  iron  manufactures, 
tobacco,  lead,  &c.,  by  regular  Oriental  liners.    See  next  page. 

The  Hawaiian  exports  consisted  of  machinery  for  sugar 
refineries,  &c,,  feed  (including  hay,  bran,  wheat,  and  oats)  flour, 
salmon,  beer,  condensed  milk,  provisions,  hardware,  lumber,  and 
lime.  The  lime  is  manufactured  in  this  State  and  the  beer  in  this 
city.  The  large  part  of  the  packing-house  product  was  manu- 
factured in  this  city.  Eussian  shipments  were  flour,  lumber,  and 
general  merchandise.  Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  on 
account  of  the  United  States  commissariat,  as  elsewhere  noticed, 
except  a  few  general  shipments  by  the  Oriental  liners.  South 
American,  African,  and  New  Caledonian  shipments  were  lumber. 
The  export  trade  of  Seattle  is  rapidly  developing. 

Imports,  as  exhibited  by  Annex  C,  show  a  remarkable  gain. 
The  imports  for  1899  were  1,349,528/. ;  for  1898,  528,487/. ;  for 
1897,  94,852/.  Of  the  imports  for  1899,  §7,770/.  were  for  trans- 
portation and  exportation,  and  419,000/.  for  interior  points.    The 
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imports  from  Great  Britain  were  six  cargoes  of  sailing  vessels, 
remainders  of  cargoes  being  discharged  at  Vancouver  or  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  and  consisted  of  quassia  wood,  coke,  salt, 
cement,  pig-iron,  firebrick,  and  whisky.  The  Grerman  imports 
consisted  of  two  cargoes  of  cement  The  Belgium  import  was 
one  cargo  of  cement.  The  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Asiatic  im- 
ports were  silk,  rice,  jute,  tea,  sugar,  matting,  carpets,  curios,  goat- 
skins, oranges,  bamboo,  baskets,  straw  braid,  brushes,  wine,  hides, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  were  from  these 
latter  points,  principally  from  Japan.  The  imports  from  Hong- 
Kong  continue  limited;  they  consisted  in  1899  principally  of 
rice,  flour,  sugar,  and  general  merchandise  of  Chinese  necessity  in 
this  country. 

The  awakening  interest  of  Japan  in  America  is  bound  to  cause 
a  still  further  increase  in  Seattle's  import  business.  Japanese  and 
Chinese  interest  in  this  city  is  also  increasing.  Another  factor  in 
this  business  is  Seattle's  giadually  increasing  financial  importance, 
its  bonded  warehouses  with  modem  storage  facilities  providing 
great  security  with  cheap  insurance. 

As  shown  in  Annex  C,  the  greater  part  of  Seattle's  general  ^"<^"^^^*'''^'^«* 
foreign  trade,  not  including  lumber,  is  with  Japan,  China  and 
Eussia,  During  1899  the  general  traflSc  in  this  trade  was  per- 
formed by  the  Japanese  steamships  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
line  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  llailway,  the  only 
exception  being  one  cargo  of  flour  to  Vladivostock,  and  one  to 
Hong-Kong,  carried  by  sailing  vessels.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
line  was  established  in  1896,  the  vessels  engaged  averaging  2,515 
tons  each,  and  leaving  Seattle  about  once  per  month.  One  extra 
vessel  of  like  tonnage  was  put  on  during  1899.  Both  outward 
and  inward  these  vessels  have  been  full  to  the  hatches.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  accommodate  flour  shippers,  as  noted  under 
"  flour,"  p.  38.  Competing  with  this  line  from  Puget  Sound  are 
the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  line  and  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
line,  the  latter  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  which  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
Far  Eastern  traffic  at  this  point,  is  reported  to  have  awarded  con- 
tracts for  four  steamships  averaging  10,000  tons  each,  one  to  be 
completed  in  1901  and  the  remainder  by  1903.  These  vp.ssels 
will  be  the  largest  on  the  Pacific,  and  be  engaged  in  the  Trans- 
Pacific  trafi&c  between  Seattle  and  the  Far  East.  The  advent  of 
these  steamships  is  awaited  here  with  considerable  interest,  as 
it  will  naturally  afford  increased  opportunities  for  this  port's  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Exports  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
line  are  transhipped  at  Nagasaki  for  other  Far  Eastern  points. 
Shipments  of  machinery  were  made  to  Japan  for  factories,  and  to 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock  for  Eussian  naval  machine  shops 
and  for  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad.  Large  tobacco  and  cigarette 
shipments  were  made  by  American  manufacturers  to  forestall 
the  high  import  duty  enforced  in  Japan  in  1899.  The  comparative 
smallness  of  the  cotton  exports  was  due  to  the  establishment  in 
1899  at  San  Diego,  California,  of  the  California  and  Oriental 
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Steamship  Compauy  in  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F^  Bailway,  this  line  carrying  almost  as  piuch  cotton 
in  1899  as  was  shipped  on  both  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and 
Northern  Pacific  lines  from  Paget  Sound. 

Seattle  transacts  a  large  business  with  British  Columbia,  as 
noted  under  the  head  of  "  shipping."  The  items  of  imports  and 
exports  under  Canada  in  Annex  C  were  mainly  on  account  of 
British  Columbia.  Among  the  imports  were  10,370  cases  of  canned 
salmon  from  the  Fraser  River  canneries  for  export  to  the  United 
Kinjrdom  and  other  points;  3,000  cases  of  powder  from  the 
powder  factor}'  at  Vancouver  Island,  1,706  sacks  of  ore,  556  cases 
of  drugs,  236  barrels  of  coal-tar,  14,420  packages  of  groceries,  4,618 
cases  of  liquor,  758  packages  of  tea,  592  packa^s  of  machinery, 
1,512  tons  of  coal,  1.558  bundles  of  hides,  and  a  miscellaneous 
amount  of  household  jjcods,  &c.  A  large  portion  of  the  exports 
were  re-shipments  of  Oriental  goods,  flour,  feed,  packing-hou^e 
products,  spices,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of  American  manufac- 
tures from  Eastern  points  are  also  shipped  through  this  port. 
The  general  merchandise  shipped  to  British  Coiuml|ia  from 
Seattle  in  1809  wns  17,200  tons,  flour  875  tons,  and  feed  1,620  tons. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  tlie  volume  of  shipping 
entering  and  clearing  at  this  port.  Besides  the  shipping  as 
shown  in  Annex  A,  however,  a  large  tonnage  apived  and  de- 
parted from  Seattle  and  recorded  entrance  and  clearance  at  Port 
Townsend,  the  headquarters  of  the  customs  district  of  Puget 
Sound,  conveniently  settled  near  the  entrance  of  this  inlet.  In 
addition  there  was  a  large  volume  of  coastwise  traffic.  The  fol- 
Jowing  figures  show  the  tonnage  received  at,  and  shipped  from 
Seattle,  obtained  from  unoftlcial  sources  : — 


EXTEKED. 


From— 


San  Franciftco  and  southern  coast  I 

AiaBmA      ••  ••' 

Foreign  coantriea         . .         . . ! 


Total 


Number  of 
Ytfsol*. 


230 
279 
180 


685 


Tons. 


298,500 
172,000 
141,160 


611,650 


Cleared. 


For— 


>    Number  of 
YeateU. 


San  Francisco  and  southern  coast 

Alaska    .. 

Foreign  countries         •  • 


210 
275 
125 


Tons. 


800,050 
180,000 
1^8,150 


ToUl 


610 


618,200 
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The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  foreign  clearances  of  the 
daily  passenger  and  freight  steamships  plying  between  Seattle  and 
British  Columbia  ports,  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  which  clear- 
ances are  only  in  part  included  in  Annex  A,  for  the  reason  that 
all  data  contained  therein  are  taken  from  the  custom-h6use 
records  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  many  of  these  steamers  with 
Seattle  cargoes  enter  and  clear  at  Port  Townsend,  which  is  the 
first  port  of  entry  for  steamers  entering  Puget  Sound  waters. 

Of  the  foreign  entrances  shown  here,  218  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  150,965  tons  were  from  British  Columbia,  being 
the  character  of  craft  just  mentioned.  Of  the  clearances,  120 
vesseh  of  a  tonnage  of  60,596  tons  were  similarly  engaged.  A 
great  part  of  this  Seattle  tonnage  both  enters  and  cleai^s  at 
Port  Townsend  on  the  ix)ute  south  from  Victoria,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  in  Annex  A,  though  it  must  be  included  in  any 
statement  of  Seattle's  shipping  interests.  There  remains  in  ix)rt 
each  week  in  Seattle  an  average  of  11,000  tons  of  shipping. 

The  large  amount  of  shipping  on  Alaska  account  is  particularly 
noticeable.  This  traffic  shows  no  sign  of  abatement,  and,  in  fact, 
the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields  at  Cape  Nome  this  year  promises 
to  increase  greatly  the  aggregate  of  the  Alaska  shipping  from 
Seattle  in  1900.  The  rapid  development  of  quartz  mines  in 
Alaska,  also  has  its  effect  on  this  shipping,  in  the  carrying  of 
machinery,  supplies,  &c.  A  large  proportion  of  thi-.  output  of 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  salmon  canneries  is  also  tributary 
to  this  shipping,  as  also  the  guano  and  fish-oil  business  of  this 
northern  country.  Fresh  fish  from  Alaska  received  at  Seattle 
in  1899  amoimted  to  3,682  tons. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  San  Francisco  and  southern  coast 
traffic  is  in  the  coal  trade.  A  large  lumber  fleet  leaves  this  poiii 
also  for  the  south.  In  addition  there  is  the  regular  steamship 
line  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  one  2,000-ton  vessel 
of  this  line  calling  at  Seattle  every  five  days  with  passengers 
and  general  merchandise.  These  vessels,  as  well  as  the  returning 
coal  fleet,  often  carry  merchandise  billed  from  the  Far  East  via 
San  Francisco,  or  from  California  and  the  South  American  coast, 
to  Seattle  and  Eastern  American  points. 

The  foreign  shipping  interest  of  most  importance  at  this  port 
is  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  line  to  Yokohama  and  other  ports 
in  the  Far  East,  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern 
Eailway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  this  port.  (See  "Oriental 
trade,"  p.  41.) 

During  1899  seven  ships  cleared  from  Seattle  for  Manila 
with  war  supplies.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was  six  steamships 
(14,061  tons),  and  one  sailing  vessel  (1,521  tons).  The  shipping 
in  this  connection  will  probably  continue  during  part  of  1900. 

During  1899  the  British-American  line  was  established  between 
Seattle  and  Hawsdi  by  local  and  British  capitalists.  Eight  general 
cargoes  were  shipped  by  this  line  from  Seattle.  The  return  cargoes 
consisted  of  a  few  fruits,  honey,  &c.,  the  vessels  being  practically 
empty  from  Hawaii  to  this  port.      Efforts  are  being  made  to 
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overcome  this  onerous  state  of  affairs.  The  British-American 
line  will  continue  through  1900,  and  has  chartered  another 
steamship.  The  Facifio  Coast  Steamship  Company  has  stated 
its  intention  of  sending  a  steamship  monthly  fVom  Seattle  to 
Hawaii  this  year.  Besides  the  general  cargoes  noted  above 
one  independent  schooner  sailed  to  Honolulu  with  a  cargo,  and 
there  was  a  fleet  of  15  lumber  yessels. 

Besides  the  foregoing  shipping  interests,  Seattle  is  to  some 
extent  an  outfitting  point  for  the  Pacific-Arctic  whaling  fleet, 
a  trading  fleet,  the  Government  revenue  cutter  fleet,  and  a  lay-up 
port  for  a  number  of  vessels,  as  noted  previously.  It  is  also  a 
cheap  repairing  port,  and  as  noted  liriefiy,. possesses  one  ol  the 
finest  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  firm  owning  this  yard 
recently  forged  the  largest  propeller  shaft  ever  made  on  the  Pacific, 
it  being  12^  inches  diameter,  and  9,000  lbs.  weight.  The  yards  are 
completely  fitted  fur  every  department  of  iron  and  \vooden  ship- 
building and  repair,  and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  quick 
and  workmanlike  fitting-up  of  the  (lovernment  Philippine  trans- 
ports during  1899. 

Seattle  is  the  lieadquartors  of  the  Pnget  Sound  Tugboat  Com- 
pany. This  firm  controls  tlie  towing  interests  on  Puget  Sound. 
For  charges  see  below. 

During  1899  various  investigations  have  been  made  by 
Russians  towards  establishing  a  steamship  line  from  Seattle  to 
Vladivofitock. 

The  harl)Our  of  Seattle  is  comprised  in  a  deep  bay  of  a 
width  of  3  miles  and  a  practically  unlimited  deep-water  front, 
along  which  extend  its  docks.  The  approach  is  open.  Vessels 
are  not  allowed  to  anchor  in  the  fairway.  Anchorage  elsewheio 
in  the  bay  is  free.  Harbour  charges  otherwise  are  for  buoy 
mooring  only,  2/.  being  charged  each  vessel  over  500  tons  to  moor 
for  10  days  or  less,  and  4s.  per  day  each  additional  day.  Vessels 
remaining  in  port  any  length  of  time  generally  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

The  charges  of  the  Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Company  from 
Cape  Flattery  to  Seattle  are  for  vessels  of  500  to  700  tons,  45/. ; 
701  to  1,000  tons,  50/.;  1,001  to  1.200  tons,  55/.;  1.201  to  1,500 
tons,  60/.;  1,501  to  1,800  tons,  65/.;  1,801  to  2,000  tons,  70/., 
2,001  to  2,500  tons,  75/. ;  2,501  to  2,750  tons,  80/. ;  2,761  to  3,000 
tons,  85/. ;  3,001  to  3,500  tons,  90/.  Lower  charges  are  made  from 
Port  Angeles,  Port  Townsend,  and  Eoyal  Roads.  Docking  vessels 
charge  is  5/. ;  hawser  to  or  from  sea,  21. 

Stevedore  charges  at  tliis  port  average,  for  flour,  la.  2\d.  per 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.;  wheat,  1«.  2\d.\  general  merchandise,  from 
1«.  3Jr/.  to  Is.  M. ;  iron,  l.s.  7Jrf. ;  lumber,  3fi.  2  Jrf.  to  6«.,  according 
to  size  and  conveniences,  per  1,000  square  feet. 

Freights  ranged  higher  during  the  latter  months  of  1899. 
Grain  charters  were  made  for  United  Kingdom  for  orders  at  from 
31s.  9rf.  early  in  the  year,  to  40s.  later.  Quotations  in  December 
were  as  follows : — 
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Hates  of  Freight 


Prom — 


£  «.    d. 


To— 


£  ff.    <f« 


Qbaut  Vmiohtb. 
SeaMe  to  Ck>r)^,  for  orders 


LUMBEB  FbBIOHTS. 


1  17    6 


Sealtb  to  Sydney         

MellMmmt  or  Adelaide 

Fremantle 

Shanghai       

VladiroBtock 

West  Coast,  Pisagua  Range 

&>DthAfrtea 

United  Kingdom  or  Gontinent 


9$ 

ft 

»» 
9f 

ft 


2    7  6 

2  15  0 

3  5  0 
2  18  9 
2  15  0 

2  17  6 

3  5  0 
3  17  6 


2     0    0 


2  10    0 

2  16    3 
8    6 

3  0 

2  16 

3  0 
8    7 

4  a 


3 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 


Early  in  the  year  38«.  9rf.  was  quoted  for  lumber  to  Sydney. 

Flour  yatoB  ou  regular  liners  were  advanced  during  1899,  the 
foUowing  being  the  present  schedule  of  the  "Nippon  Yusen 
l^^ha  "  from  Seattle  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Hong* 
Kong,  and  Shanghai,  in  tons  of  2,000  lb.,  or  measurement  of  40 
oubi^  feet : — Flour,  1/.  4«.  gold  (not  Mexican  as  hitherto  quoted)  ; 
wheat,  11.  8is. ;  oats,  2L  8«. ;  bran,  31. ;  hay,  compressed,  3/. ;  beer, 
1/,  l^i?.;  canned  goods,  1/.  16^.;  salt  fish,  IZ.  6a. ;  lead  or  nails,  11. ; 
p#{N3r,  1(.  Q$.;  and  pulp,  IL  28.  Lumber  rates  are  21.  lOs.  to 
11?.  1^  per  1,000  square  feet  (1-inch  thick),  according  to  size  of 
tiiii^r. 

As  shown  in  Annex  6,  the  lumber  exports  from  Seattle  were  Lumber. 
Gopsid^mlidy  larger  during  1899  than  in  1898.  Of  these  exporte, 
15  ca,rgo(M  were  to  Hawaii,  four  cargoes  to  the  Far  East,  five  car^poes 
to  Australia,  five  cargoes  to  South  America,  and  1  cai^o  to  New 
Col^dooia,  besides  part  cargoes  to  Manila  and  other  ports.  Be^ 
sides  the  exports  shown,  a  large  amount  of  lumber  is  shipped 
coastwise  to  Alaska  and  California. 

Of  the  exports  of  lumber  a  lai^e  proportion  was  shi{^>ed 
by  the  Fort  Bkkely  Mill  Company,  a  firm  owning  the  htvgest 
mill,  it  is  reported,  in  the  world,  opposite  Seattle  on  tjie  west 
side  of  Fuget  Sound.  Tributary  to  Seattle  also  is  the  shingle 
roftnufrfM>turing  site  of  Ballard,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Sea^^ 
city  lij^its.  B^tU^itd  also  has  one  lai^e  fir  sawmill  and  one  large 
cedar  sawmiU.  Seattle  besides  has  six  saw  and  shingle  mills 
within  its  own  limits.  The  entire  cargo  shipments  of  ma  three 
principal  shipping  mills  in  the  above  amounted,  in  1899,  to 
99,831,000  feet  (of  144  cubic  inches  each)  lumber,  17,984195 
laths^  and  9,139,250  shingles.  The  cut  of  the  six  Seattle  millB 
was  47,603,834  feet  of  lumber,  4,080,750  laths,  and  85,40a/)00i 
shingles.    The  cut  of   the  Ballard  mills  was  52,060,000  feet  of 
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lumber,  10,000,000  laths,  and  411,800,000  shingles.  The  Port 
l^Uikely  bhipments  were  80.248,000  feet  oi  lumber,  14,000,000 
laths,  and  4,200,000  shingles.  Total  output  of  these  three  divi- 
sions: 179,911,824  feet  of  lumljer,  28,080,750  laths,  and 
451,400,000  shingles. 
Mom  and  ^  briefly  mentioned,  prices  in  general  have  been  on  the  up- 

JJJJI^Iik,  grade  in  this  city  during  the  entire  year,  the  exceptions  being  in 
agricultural  produce,  as  already  noted  Hops  at  date  are  selling 
from  3^d,  to  9ld.  In  August  free  oflfers  were  made  by  buyers  to 
contract  ahead  for  the  crop  then  about  due  at  5|d.,  but  farmers 
generally  refused,  expecting  better  figures.  The  quality  of 
samples  submitted  to  local  buyers  was  not  good.  The  crops  grew 
splendidly  until  about  maturity,  when  heavy  and  continued 
rains  caused  "  new  growth  "  and  "  over  maturity,"  and  delayed 
picking. 

Prices  of  cattle  ranged  from  l|d.  to  2Jrf.,  the  market  being 
generally  strong  throughout  the  year,  in  touch  with  the  general 
heavy  demand  for  beef  and  hides.  Sheep  ranged  about  2(i,  and 
hogs  2^d,  (live). 

Wool  has  had  a  2ood  year.  Qualities  locally  are  divided 
between  Eastern  Washington,  price,  5d.  to  7d,  at  date;  Puget 
Sound,  clean,  9d, ;  and  Puget  Sound,  "  timber  burnt,"  6  Jd.  to  7{d. 
The  winter  so  far  is  reported  here  from  the  ranges  as  mild,  with 
little  loss  of  sheep,  and  promise  of  a  large  crop  of  wooL  The 
woollen  mills  tributary  to  Seattle  at  Kirkland  have  been  very 
busy,  particularly  with  the  Alaska  demand,  and  have  consumed 
laige  quantities.  The  price  of  sockeye  salmon,  canned,  was  fixed 
by  the  Puget  Sound  Packers*  Association  (an  association  of  all 
canneries  on  Puget  Sound),  at  is,  lOd.  for  1  dozen  1  lb.  tails. 
Later  in  the  season,  however,  a  quantity  was  sold  at  4«.  5d  The 
pack  of  this  fish  was  about  the  largest  ever  made.  Prices  of 
t  other  salmon  were  fixed  as  follows,  and  were  reported  generally 

maintained  under  a  strong  demand.  Chums,  1  lb.  tails,  28.  10a. 
per  dozen ;  humpbacks  or  pinks,  1  lb.  tails,  3«. ;  red  springs  or 
tyees,  1  lb.  tails,  4s.  5d. ;  1  lb.  flats,  48.  lOd. ;  echoes,  1  lb. 
tails,  4s, ;  1  lb.  flats,  4s.  5d,  The  usual  discount  of  Ij^  per  cent, 
was  given  on  these  figures.  The  higher  prices  of  tin-plate  will 
advance  the  cost  in  1900  3^/.  per  dozen.  The  outlook  is  for  a 
larger  number  of  canneries  in  1900. 

Lumber  prices  in  general  advanced  in  1899,  ovring  to  the 
extraordinary  demand,  the  advance  in  wages,  and  general  advance 
in  machinery  and  materials  for  logging  and  sawing,  &c. 

Shingle  manufacturers,  sawmill  men,  and  loggers  are  all  well 
organised  in  their  i-espective  departments  for  the  maintenance 
and  r^ulation  of  prices,  Seattle  being  headquarters  for  the 
Washington  Shingle  Association  and  the  Puget  Sound  Loggers' 
Association.  Shingle  prices  as  a  rule  are  lOd.  higher  at  date 
than  one  year  ago,  ranging  from  5«.  4Jd  to  65.  2j5.  per  1,000 
for  grades  known  as  "  Stars  "  and  "  Clears "  respectively.  In  fir 
lumber  advances  have  been  made  according  to  grade,  the  finer 
qualities  of  flooring  and  matching  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
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valuable.  Ko.  1  flooring  maj  be  quoted,  dressed  and  matched, 
at  3/.  4».  to  41.  per  1,000  feet  (each  foot  is  144  cubic  inches). 
Ceiling  is  quoted  2L  4«.  to  3/.  Common  lumber,  according  to  size 
and  quality,  is  quoted  11.  12s.  to  9/.  Kough,  2  by  4  to  4  by  12 
34  to  40  feet  in  length,  is  quoted  1/.  12«.  Same,  10  by  24  to 
24  by  24,  92  to  100  feet  in  length,  is  quoted  9/.  per  1,000  feet. 


Annex  A. — Eetuux  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Seattle 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


^r 


KaHonaUtj. 


BrttlBh 
Amuim 
Hftwaiijui  . 


•  •• 


Sailing. 


STomberof 
Yeuelt. 


ToUl      


I 


13 
2 
1 


16 
24 


Tons. 


26,474 
1,145 
1,992 


28,611 
24,803 


Steam. 


Nitmbtrof 
YeaselB. 


83 
194 

14 


241 
165 


Tons. 


24,975 
188,874 

38,627 


197,978 
128,682 


TofiiO. 


Number  of 
Veuele. 


46 

196 

1 

14 


257 
189 


ToiNL 


60,440 

140,tl» 

1,988 

88,827 


226,687 
154,486 


Cleared. 


Natloiiality. 


British 


"r'rr^' 


Sailing. 


Number  of 

Vessels. 


•d    4 


t^tnaa 


M*( 


... 
... 


^orOeyiar 


l^i 


1 
t 

1 
1 

1 


81 

67 


TOQfk 


88,158 
60,096 


Number  of 
Vesaels. 


9,892 

41 

16,6H 

94 

... 

14 

1,870 

1 

1,911 

... 

1,584    , 

... 

760 

..• 

1,887 

... 

160 
161 


Tbns. 


86,268 

60,610 

88,727 

1,417 


•  •• 
••• 

••• 
e*e 


120,912 
88,808 


TotaL 


Nnmber  of 
VesMls. 


46 
114 

14 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


181 
208 


Tons. 


44,660 

67,124 

88,727 

t,887 

1,911 

M8t 


"SS^T 


"W^ 
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Aimex  B. — RETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Seattle  during  the  Years  1899-98.  (Compiled  from 
Custora-House  Kecords.) 


ArtidM. 

1899. 

1896. 

1 

t 

\ 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

,     QuanUtr.     | 

Value. 

Wheal     

— 

Biuhele 

40S,»7 

£ 
48.816 

1,187,891 

178,628 

Flour 

••« 

Barrels 

of 

200  lbs. 

•  •  • 

216,071 

185,107 

214,222 

160,229 

Lumber  .» 

••• 

Feet  of  144  | 

i 

cab.  in. 

••• 

S6,»86,006 

49,123 

16.63^000 

28,933 

Cotton,  rmw 

•  •• 

Lbe. 

.•• 

23,801,780 

297,644 

30,083,000 

264,982 

Iron  nMoiitectaree 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

75,384 

•            ... 

29,400 

Tobacco  ... 

•  •• 

Lbe. 

•  •• 

2,217,207      • 

•  •• 

•*• 

••• 

Cigarettee 

•  •• 

... 

12,775,000      1 

68,390 

... 

12,001 

Lead       

•  •• 

Lbs. 

•  •• 

2,280,066 

18,720 

... 

12,726 

Iron  raOa... 

•  •• 

•  •ft 

•  •• 

1,373 

... 

7,833 

Canned  salmon ... 

»•• 

•  •• 

1,086,280 

21,384 

.  •• 

2,906 

Rleetricaleopplica 

•  •• 

... 

••• 

1,630 

•  •• 

2,278 

Aloobol    

••• 

•*« 

•  •  . 

•  •• 

... 

6,728 

**eer        #••        •.• 

••• 

Gallons 

•  •  • 

104,634 

12,393 

•»» 

•.. 

Textile  mannfaetnrei 

1  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

9,236 

... 

630 

Condenied  milk... 

••• 

Lbs. 

•  •• 

119,940 

1.714 

... 

196 

"U ...        ...        ... 

••• 

Oallons 

•«• 

98,828 

4,886 

... 

•  •• 

Other  artkdee    ... 

••• 
••• 

... 

... 

212,149 

... 

64,161 

Total 

... 

1 

967,949 

... 

761,629 

RfiTUBN  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Seattle  during  the 

Years  1899-98. 


Articlei. 


Bioe.. 
Jute.. 
Tea  .. 
Sugar 
Hatting. 

Silk.. 


{ 


Liquors 
Salt .  •        •  * 

Ck>al 

JfirebriclL    . . 
Cement 
Other  articles 
Qoods  for  immediate 
transportation 

Total   •• 


Lbs. 

Bales     .. 
Lbs.       «• 

♦»  •  • 

Rolls     .. 

Packages 

Boles 

«  • 

Sacks     . . 
Tons 

Pieces    . . 
Barreirt  .. 


1899. 


Quantity.       Value. 


9,478,400 

2,024 

9,510,616 

750,000 

106,851 

882 

7.860 

46,171 

1,612 

112,868 

42,908 


£ 

24,988 

680 

217,664 

4,201 

87,881 

}  662,167 

18,468 

18,678 

1,800 

2,846 

85,225 

280,786 


1,849,628 


1898. 


1,800,000 

400 

19,081 

1,280,000 


•  • 


8,796 


12,000 


Value. 


£ 

4,700 

692 

448 

6,688 

2,624 

816,069 

8,898 

6,700 


628,487 


Kon.— Of  the  total  imports  in  1899,  581,880/.  were  entered  for  traniport  and 
•cportation.    Moit  of  the  tea  and  silk  is  in  transit. 
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Annex  C. — Tablk  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Seattle  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Conniiy, 


Gieat  Britain 

Colonies  and  dependencies— 

£ 
Hong-Kong     •  •  80,890 

Aiiica    ••         ••  •• 

AnstraUa  ••  0,078 

Canada..         ..  74,166 

India     ..         ..  14 

Other  conntries  1,268 


Japan 
Hawaii 
Philippines 
China        •• 
Siberia      .. 
Sonth  America— 


Pern 

Argentine 
Chile     .. 


•  • 


£ 
1,206 
2,048 
4,924 


Korea • 

Portugnese  Sonth  Africa. . 
New  Caledonia    . . 
Qermany  ••         •• 

Belgium 

Other  countries    . . 


Total.. 


Exports. 


1899. 


£ 

67,861 


164,911 
447,889 
82,168 
90,846 
62,180 
84,268 


8,172 
5,877 
8,867 
1,425 


957,949 


1898. 


£ 
181,228 


121,899 

18,000 

11,014 

1,700 

223 

2,045 

846,901 
28,267 

20,909 
17,190 


1,641 
1,188 

2,106 

.  • 
«. 

17,874 


761,629 


Imports. 


1899. 


£ 
87,245 


15,000 
. . 

42 

79,200 

4,680 


1,188,248 
500 

to.ooo 


14,880 

14,878 

405 


1,849,528 


1898. 


£ 
3,420 

1^774 


25,000 
692 


478,000 


7,674 


a  • 


1,600 

4,122 

805 


528,487 


Port  Townsend. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Klocker  reports  as  follows : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  success  all  round,  with  the  Trade  and 
lumber  interest  included,  and  the  present  year  promises  well  in  co°^^^'c«* 
every  way.    Prices  have  advanced  and  are  firm  with  a  tendency 
upwards. 

All  the  logging  camps  in  this  section  are  busy;  logs  are  in 
demand  at  good  prices,  in  fact  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Formerly,  we  used  to  send  logs  to  British  Columbia ; 
last  year,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  logs  were  imported 
from  there.  At  a  Puget  Sound  logging  camp  the  average  pay  of 
the  men  is  2  doL  70  c.  per  day,  and  skilled  loggers  are  in  demand 
at  good  pay. 

The  lumber  shipments  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  year  Shipping  and 
previous,  and  as  a  new  market  several  cargoes  were  forwarded  freight, 
(638;  I) 
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to  the  Philippiiie  Islands.  Hawaiian  Islands  were  also  heavy 
importers  of  lumber,  and  at  present  a  good  many  cargoes  are 
booked  to  be  shipped  to  Manila. 

Lumber  freights  were  particularly  good  during  the  year ;  vessels 
are  very  scarce,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  rates  being  high  all 
during  this  coming  year. 

Although  the  Klondike  excitement  has  abated,  still  the  traffic 
to  Alaska  is  good,  and  all  steamship  lines  doing  business  in  Alaska 
do  a  good  and  steady  business.  At  present  everything  centres 
itself  on  the  new  gold  diggings  located  last  year  at  Cape  Nome  in 
American  Territory,  and  every  available  steamer  is  booked  to  leave 
Puget  Sound  for  the  new  gold  fields,  as  soon  as  the  ice  north  will 
permit  At  present  there  is  every  indication  the  rush  will  be  a 
large  one,  several  steamers  having  already  sold  every  berth.  The 
rate  from  Puget  Sound  to  Cape  Nome,  first  class,  is  125  dol. ; 
second  class,  75  doL 

The  shipbuilding  industry  hew  more  than  doubled  last  year  and 
at  present  sailing  and  steam  schooners  are  being  built  all  over 
Puget  Sound.  New  ship  yards  have  been  located  everywhere,  and 
they  all  have  work  ahead  for  over  a  year  and  are  refusing  orders. 
Several  large  steam  schooners  are  being  rushed  to  completion  to 
enter  the  Cape  Nome  trade. 

Ship  carpenters  are  all  employed  at  wages  ranging  from  4  to 
5  doL  per  day,  and  any  kind  of  carpenters  find  ready  employment 
at  these  rates. 

All  steamship  lines  engaged  out  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  Far  East 
have  been  kept  busy  during  the  year,  in  fact  they  have  to  refuse 
trade.  This  trade  is  continually  increasing  and  many  outside 
steamers  have  been  chartered.  This  year  (1899)  looks  very 
promising,  and  a  large  trade  is  predicted  with  China  and  Asiatic 
Bussia  ;  several  cargoes  of  general  merchandise  have  already  been 
forwarded  to  Yladivostock,  Russia. 

A  British  steamship  line  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  seems  to 
have  all  it  can  carry. 

Several  cargoes  of  cement  have  been  imported  to  Puget 
Sound  duiing  the  year,  most  of  it  having  been  used  at  the 
fortifications  at  this  port;  several  cargoes  are  also  under  way. 
All  of  this  cement  has  been  imported  from  Belgium  and 
Germony. 

There  were  no  wrecks  of  British  vessels  in  this  district  reported 
last  year.  However,  the  British  steamer  "Elm  Branch"  was 
picked  up  disabled  with  her  propeller  gone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Flattery  and  towed  to  Port  Townsend. 

Salmon  canneries  are  being  built  and  old  ones  improved  all 
over  the  Sound  and  a  big  cannery  is  nearing  completion  at  this 

Elace,  employing  already  a  big  force  of  men  building  docks,  ware- 
ouses  and  scows.    Last  season  was  reported  a  very  profitable  one 
to  the  canneries. 

The  quarantine  station  for  Puget  Sound  is  located  near  this 
place,  nnd  sinne  the  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in  Honolulu,  every 
vessel  arriving  from  there  or  any  other  infected  port,  has  to 
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undergo  fumigation  at  the  quarantine  station,  which  mostly  takes 
three  days. 

A  case  of  bubonic  plague  has  been  reported  at  the  quarantine 
station ;  said  case  arrived  here  in  a  steamer  with  passengers  from 
Japan  vi&  Honolulu. 

The  quarantine  regulations  are  getting  stricter,  and  I  must 
again  urge  British  shipowners  to  see  that  their  ships  are  supplied 
with  an  American  Consular  Bill  of  Health  when  bound  to  a  port 
in  the  United  States  from  any  port  where  there  is  a  United  States 
Consular  officer  stationed. 

This  law  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years ;  still  British 
vessels  arrive  here  without  such  document,  which  not  only  causes 
the  vessels  to  be  fined,  but  also  considerable  trouble  and  delay. 

A  syndicate  is  again  boring  for  coal  in  this  vicinity,  and  this  CoaL 
time  it  seems  with  some  success.     Experts  still  maintain  that  the 
formation  of  the  strata  indicate  the  presence  of  coal. 

The  general  health  of  this  district  has  been  good,  no  epidemic  Health, 
or  other  diseases  having  occurred. 

The  export  trade  shows  a  decrease  of  39,197/.  over  last  year. 

The  import  trade  shows  an  increase  of  3,469/. 

I  append  the  several  annexes  marked  A,  B  and  C  to  show  the 
commerce  and  trade  in  this  district. 


Annex  A — Retubn  of  all  Shipping  at  Port  Townsend  during 

the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

ICatlonaUij. 

Number  of 
Veeeela. 

Tone. 

Number  of 
Veaeeli. 

Tons. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British      ...       ... 

American 

Chilian     

German     

Hawaiian 

PeruTian  ... 

Norwegian 

Italian 

27 

167 

7 

6 

4 
2 
1 
I 

47,894 
87,629 
7,8S2 
6,817 
7,079 
1,144 
1,270 
1,864 

2 
968 

•  •• 
«•• 
••• 

•  •• 

2 

••• 

2,090 
498.268 

•  •• 
••• 
••• 

•  •• 

8,817 

••• 

29 

1,120 
7 
6 

4 
2 
8 
1 

49,484 
680,782 
7,882 
6,817 
7,079 
1.144 
4,687 
1,864 

Total     ...       ... 

„  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

t04 
IM 

160,419 
164,262 

967 
1,068 

498,660 
681,969 

1,171 
1,222 

669,079 
786,221 

(638) 
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Cleared. 


flailing. 

Steam. 

ToUl. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Veatelfl. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

BriUsh      

American 

Hawaiian 

Chilian      

Norwe^an 

Italian       

PeruTi:in 

20 
167 

4 
4 
2 

1 
1 

33.578 

101,315 

7,117 

4,860 

2,(37 

•  •  • 

1,364 
394 

2 

1,039 

*•• 

••• 

■•• 

1 

••• 

2,090 
619,769 

•  •• 
•*• 

••« 

1,900 

••• 

••• 

22 
1,196 

4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

35,668 
721,074 
7.117 
4,860 
2,537 
1,900 
1,364 
394 

Total      

„  for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

189 
165 

161,155 
154,443 

1,042 
1,156 

623,749 
702,608 

1,231 
1,321 

774,904 
857,061 
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Annex  B. — REiaRN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Port 

Townsend  during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Plonr      

Barley  and  feed • 

Coal        

Timber 

Wood,  and  manu&ctares  . .         •  • 

Fnmitare  ••         ••         ..         •• 

IroDy  and  mannfactorei  •  •        .  • 

Furs  and  bides  .. 

ProviBionSy  meata  ..         •• 

Cattle 

Liqnon   ..         ••         ..         ..         .• 

Cotton 

Fish        

Tinned  fmlta  and  Yegetablea  •• 

Chemieali  

Wool,  and  maDnfkctarea 

Leather •• 

Cofibe 

Oil  

Paper •. 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Hay        

Fibrea  and  grasMa        

Fmits  and  nata • 

Cyelea  and  carriages 

Indiambber,  and  manofactares 
Electric  instroments     .  • 
Lime       .. 

Dairy  products 

Hnsicai  Instmments 

Tobaeco • 

Logs       

Tin,  and  manafactares  of  tin  . .         •  • 
Lead      „  „         lead 

Qunpowder 

Jtes       

'oQgar 

Soap       

oaiw         ••         ••         ••         ••         •• 

Oils         

Other  articles 

Total 


Talue. 


1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

6,187 

5,875 

9,672 

19,182 

85,208 

30,802 

9,872 

4,062 

171,199 

123,367 

89,886 

16,982 

•  • 

18,822 

89,285 

97,882 

•  • 

989 

80,112 

26,943 

45,364 

81,832 

28,762 

21,117 

5,181 

16,164 

14,577 

40,717 

•  • 

9,891 

•  • 

17,159 

•  • 

3,922 

•  • 

14,241 

•  • 

2,641 

14,817 

i  * 

48,819 

67,669 

*  m 

6,410 

18,168 

10,702 

•  • 

6,480 

27,905 

15,026 

•  • 

16,795 

.  • 

6,928 

2,172 

1,092 

•  • 

2,700 

9,257 

10,168 

•  • 

8,062 

10,178 

17,158 

18,622 

■  • 

•  • 

4,520 

*  • 

1,702 

21,187 

4,200 

•  • 

7,060 

•  • 

8,593 

*  • 

2,802 

•  • 

592 

•  • 

10,820 

27,028 

15,991 

677,248 

716,445 

u 
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BjWurn  of  Principal  Articl^es  of  Import  to  Port  Townsend 

during  the  Tears  1899-98. 


Articlefl. 

• 

Yalna 

• 

1899. 

1898. 

- 
• 

£ 

£ 

■  Cement  . .       •  .  / 

•  • 

14,550 

C/Oftl                    .a                ,     .  . 

■  • 

5,126 

.   Iron,  and  manafactureB. . 

•  • 

1,068 

Tin-plates          

8,917 

6,802 

.  Lead  and  ore 

69,224 

94,422 

Copper  ore         

150,722 

80,1^0 

Liquor    .. 

25,282 

10,574 

'   Sugar 

1,216 

2,915 

Bioe        

1,112 

2,097 

A  OCV                                      •«                                      •«                                      g« 

•  ■ 

942 

Chemicals          

1,064 

2,048 

Matting 

• . 

192 

Fish        ..         

1,988 

1,108 

Household  fnmitnre     . . 

11,045 

10,220 

Wool 

•  • 

910 

Chinaware          

•  • 

2,228 

Hides 

950 

2,811 

Coffee 

1,524 

972 

Opinm     .. 

.  • 

850 

Paper      

1»428 

1,844 

ruTB           t  <                                            •  • 

■  • 

5,823 

Wood 

1,712 

8,888 

Vegetables        

611 

1,181 

Salt         

. . 

948 

Coeoa      

. . 

962 

Cattle 

. . 

1,580 

Hopa 

1,625 

1,000 

Logs       

8,250 

•• 

Other  articles 

15,967 

40,052 

Tota 

297,682 

294,168 

1 

t 
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Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Port  Townsend  to  and  from  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1899-98 


Goantry. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain   .. 

1           •  • 

1,716 

%  • 

8,672 

British   Colambia    and 

Canada 

485,872 

852,815 

209,882 

209,746 

Aosliralia 

78,848 

80,419 

•  • 

47 

British  Africa  . . 

•  • 

4,482 

•  • 

•  • 

Hawaiian  Islands 

72,932 

67,082 

2,408 

1,148 

Hong-Kong 

22,080 

7,671 

6,217 

849 

Mexico  . . 

14,229 

11,927 

2,670 

1,912 

Portngnese  Africa 

14,186 

48,610 

•  • 

•  • 

Chile 

6,188 

9,542 

. 

.  •• 

British  India    .. 

6,280 

1,088 

•  • 

441 

Asiatic  Anssia  . . 

6,466 

81,205 

■  • 

•  • 

Korea 

7,828 

4,126 

• 

«  • 

Argentine  Republic 

2»560 

10,464 

■  « 

•  • 

Ecuador 

8,689 

5,623 

•  • 

«  • 

Pern                 ,* 

5,699 

17,167 

•  • 

•  • 

New  Caledonia. . 

2,242 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

F\ji  Islands      . . 

1,472 

1,177 

•  • 

•  > 

Philippine  Islands 

1,982 

279 

•  • 

•  • 

Belgium           . . 

1,120 

•  ■ 

676 

8,588 

Samoa  ..         .! 

810 

1,774 

. . 

•  • 

Japan 

•  • 

29,508 

61,593 

24,099 

China 

•  • 

24,897 

14,236 

42,287 

Germany 

■  • 

•  * 

•  • 

1,766 

France 

•  • 

■  • 

a    « 

171 

Dutch  India     .. 

•  • 

440 

•   • 

■  • 

Brazil 

•  ■ 

16,600 

•   • 

. . 

Guatemala 

•  • 

2,964 

f    • 

•  • 

Other  countries 

21 

29 

•    9 

. . 

Total     .. 

677,248 

716,446 

297,682 

294,163 
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Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Finance  of  the  Ilcpuhlir  of 
Uruguay  for  the  Tear  1899  and  2)(irt  of  1900 

By  Mr.  Hekvey. 

(Receiyed  at  Foreign  OflScc,  November  6,  1900.) 

The  18  months  ending  June  30,  1900,  have  been  marked  by  a  Introductory, 
distinct  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  at  present  constituted,  notwithstanding  the  many  dismal 
prophecies  indulged  in  by  disappointed  place- seekers  and  others, 
has  shown  itself  capable  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  on  its 
policy  of  retrenchment  in  suppressing  redundant  posts  and  in 
endeavouring  to  get  some  value  for  salaries  paid  to  officials.  The 
legacy  of  debt  from  the  last  and  former  administrations  still  makes 
itself  severely  felt,  and  the  import  taxes  on  most  articles  of  com- 
merce appear  to  have  almost  reached  the  maximum  as  revenue 
producing  imposts. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1899  there  was  an  estimated  net 
deficit  of  some  1,150,000  dol.,  probablj'^  reducible  at  the  end  of  the 
economic  year  1899-1900  to  about  540,000  dol.  This  deficit  was 
said  to  be  about  the  amount  of  the  additional  2^  per  cent,  duty  on 
imports,  which  was  diverted  from  the  current  revenue  to  form 
part  of  the  special  funds  set  apart  for  the  building  of  a  port,  and 
the  general  revenue  failed  to  increase  sufficiently,  as  was  doubtless 
anticipated,  to  counterbalance  this.  After  lengthy  debates  and 
exhaustive  reports,  accompanied  by  considerable  opposition  from 
the  viticulturists,  additional  taxes  were  imposed  on  certain  articles 
of  consumption,  such  as  wines,  spirits  and  sugar,  designed  to 
produce  sufficient  to  cover  the  deficit.  At  the  same  time,  Monte 
Video  was  declared  the  sole  port  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
wines  and  spirits. 

The  public  debt  stood  at  the  end  of  1899  at  the  high  figure  of  Public  debt. 
127,156,179  dol.  or  27,054,506/.,  which  may  be  classified  into  three 
divisions :  internal,  external,  international.  The  external  debt, 
consisting  of  the  1896  5  per  cent,  loan  and  the  3^  per  cent,  con- 
solidated debt,  amounts  to  100,161,606  dol.  The  new  emissions 
during  the  year  amounted  to  4,000,000  dol. ;  they  represent  the 

Note.— If.  —  4  dol.  70  c. 
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funding  of  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  Government  contracted  in 
great  measure  during  the  unfortunate  disturbances  of  1897-  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  new  debt  has  been  contracted  for 
any  extravagant  expenditure,  and  that  the  natural  reductions  by 
sinking  fund,  &c.,  are  rejj;ularly  carried  out,  the  total  of  the  amor- 
tisation amounting  to  1,269,216  dol. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  since  the  year  1894  the  following 
large  additions  have  been  added  to  the  debt : — 


Ameunt. 


DoUan. 

Brazilian  Loan 210,000 

Liquidation  Debt   ..          ..            .          ..  250,572 

rruguavMTi  Loan    ..          ..          ..          ..  472,8S8 

Extraordinarj  Loan,  Isb  ^'eries    ..          ..  320,000 

Oertificatos  Debt 351,218 

Extraordinary  Loan,  2nd  Series  . .          . .  208,000 

ElxtraordinaTv  Loan,  Srcl  Series  . ,          . .  80,000 


Total        1,892,678 


of  whicli  about  640,000  dol.  was  incurred  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, raised  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned  and  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Treasurv  certificates  outstanding. 

On  June  :K),  1900,  the^olal  d^bt  was  reduced  to  126,203,003  dol. 
(2G,851,702Z.j,  and  as  tlie  finances  of  the  country  seem  now  to 
have  been  esUiblished  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  there  appears 
to  be  no  danger  for  the  present  of  any  further  additions  being 
made. 

Table  on  ]>.  12  gives  the  latest  particulars  of  the  various  loans. 
Exports  in  Tlie  high  total  value  of  the  exports,  33,542,339  dol.  in  1899  as 

general.  against  30,276,916  dol.  in  1898,  is  largely  due  to  the  high  prices 

which  have  been  current  during  the  second  part  of  the  year  for 
wool ;  the  prices  for  cattle  also  have  ruled  high.     Since  the  year 
1894  such  good  prices  generally  have  not  been  touched. 
Imports  in  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  value  of  the  imports  has  also 

general.  exceeded  the  figures  for  1898,  being  25,800,000  dol.,  as  against 

24,784,361  dol.  These  are,  however,  very  far  from  the  inflated 
figures  for  the  year  1889,  which  reached  about  36,800,000  dol.,  the 
difference,  in  my  opinion,  being  by  no  means  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  iiMtive  industries,  which  are  not,  as  yet,  very  consider- 
able. The  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  decrease  of  the 
individual  average  wealth  per  unit  of  the  population,  a  decrease 
largely  consequent  on  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  property  after 
the  unnatural  inflation  of  some  10  years  back,  and  on  the  large 
sums  diverted  for  the  purposes  of  civil  wars  from  the  peaceful 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  wherein  their  reproductive  power 
.  could  have  been  utilised. 

It  is  also  said  that  there   are  considerable   sums  of  money 
hoarded  up  and  lying  idle  in  the  country. 
W^Tand  Sheep  owners  had  nothing  to  complain  about  the  prices  obtain- 

tbeep  skins. 
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able  duriijj?  1899  and  the  early  part  of  1900  for  wot»l  and  sheep- 
skins, the  figures  being  very  considerably  higher  than  for  many 
years  past.  The  actual  quantities  of  wool  exi)orted  do  not 
seem  to  increase,  being,  in  1899,  39,31c»,000  kilos.,  as  against 
51,678,000  kilos,  in  1897,  and  38,000,000  kUos.  in  1888.  The 
average  prices  obtained  for  wool  during  the  year  work  out  at 
3  dol.  63  c,  the  10  kilos.,  the  highest  prices  in  the  last  10  years 
being  3  dol.  59  c.  average  in  1890.  The  avemge  ))rices  of  superior 
wool  in  the  months  of  October,  Xovember  and  December,  1899, 
varied  from  4  dol.  60  c.  to  5  dol.  70  c,  the  10  kilos.,  as  against 
2  dol.  45  c.  to  2  dol.  60  c.  for  the  similar  period  in  1898. 


Export  of  Wool. 


Year. 


Quantitv. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189> 
18d6 
1897 
1898 
1899 


1,000  kilos. 
21,939 
25,910 
27,972 
28,789 
39,157 
50,766 
42,850 
61,678 
41,012 
39,315 


Tahie. 


Dollars. 

7,8^5,811 

8,206,692 

7,420,295 

7,678,426 

9,061,015 

10,252,491 

10,284,055 

12,402,802 

10,716,152 

14,271,628 


Average  Price 
per  10£ilo». 

Dol  c. 

3  51' 

3  16 

2  65 

2  69 

2  31 

2  02 

2  40 

2  40 

2  61 

3  63 


Export  of  Sheep  Skins. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1,000  kilos. 

1890 ,  4,941 

1891 1  4,251 

1892 ,  4,833 

1893  ••  ..  ..  ..  6,781 

1894 6,631 

1895 6,921 

1896 8.115 

1897  •  •  •  •  • .  7,ol8 

Io.to  •  •  ,     • .  . .  7,981 

1899  ..  ..  «•  ••  6,5^5 


Value. 


Dollars. 
1,293,573 
1,174,685 
1,135,179 
1,537,246 
l,2Gfc',969 
1,107,435 
l,33i).489 
1,243,995 
1,474.815 
1,956,558 


Prices,  after  the  early  part  of  this  year,  1900,  experienced  a 
formidable  drop,  coming  down  to  their  former  level,  and  latterly, 
lower  still,  but  in  most  cases  the  estancia  owners  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices,  and  the  local  buyers,  holding  on  for  a 
further  rise,  have  hacf  to  experience  serious  losses  iii  realising  their 
stocks  during  the  present  year. 

In  considering  the  figures  before  us,  it  must  be  remembered 

that  the  exports  for  1899  consist  of  the  two  crops,  half  of  the  1898 

clip  which  remained  in  the  warehouses,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
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1899  clip  exported  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  clip  in  1899 
was  calculated  at  about  37,000,000  kilos. 

The  Argentine  Eepublic  was  the  principal  buyer  of  wool 
during  1899,  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  following  in  the 
order  named  ;  the  wool  going  to  the  Argentine  Republic  would 
be,  no  doubt,  for  re-exportation  to  other  countries. 

The  following  tables  show  who  were  the  buyers  of  wool  and 
sheepskins  in  1899  . — 

Wool. 


Countrv. 

• 

Quantity. 

Talue. 

■ 

1,000  kilos. 

Dollars 

brance. . 

8,979 

8,026,212 

j3elgium 

6,880 

2,649,229 

Argentina 

10,134 

4,048,638 

i'ortugal 

2 

832 

Ifalj 

678 

326,887 

United  States 

27 

12,777 

Ui)ited  Kingdom 

.  ;            1,723 

737,195 

Brazil 

48 

14,321 

^^pam   .. 

4 

2,131 

Germany 

10,839 

8,454,911 

Tot  111 

39,314 

14,271,628 

Shee] 

p  Skins. 

Country. 

Quantity. 
1,000  kilos. 

Value. 

Dollars.  , 

France..          ..          .• 

5,573 

1,671,922 

United  Kingdom 

40 

10,541 

United  States. . 

6 

2,119 

Germany 

222 

74,228 

Argentina 

540 

164,028 

Itfllv 

.  '             139 

42,555 

Brazil  . .          « • 

.i                 4, 

1,041 

Spain  .. 

i 

124 

Total 


6,525 


1,956,558 


Agricultnral 
produce. 


Wheat. 


Tlie  figures  and  information  under  the  heading  of  agricultural 
produce  do  not,  I  regret  to  say,  embrace  a  later  period  than  1899 ; 
they  would  have  been  of  greater  value  and  more  interesting  if 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  the  natural  season.  As  compared  with 
the  year  1898,  there  is  a  great  faUing-ofF  in  almost  every 
branch,  the  total  exports  in  1899  amounting  to  a  value  of 
2,354,910  doL,  as  against  3,315,543  dol. 

The  most  important  of  this  class  is  wheat,  the  exportation  of 
which  in  1899  was  62,673,190  kilos.,  valued  at  1,367,750  dol.. 
making  a  falling-oflf  of  14,558,000  kilos.  This  retrogression  must 
not  be  attributed  to  an  abandonment  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 
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on  the  contrary  the  ai'ea  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  is  steadily 
increasing ;  but  a  series  of  unfortunate  causes  have  combined  to 
aflect  the  crops.  At  the  beginning  of  last  winter  when  the 
time  arrived  for  planting  and  sowing  there  were  lieavy  and 
continuous  rains  which  rendered  the  delii^ate  operations  of 
sowing,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  difficult.  The  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  then  took  place  at  an  abnormal  rate ;  the 
floods  were  followed  by  a  lengthy  drought,  affecting  the  growth 
and  weight  of  the  grain,  and  hastening  its  maturity  too  rapidly. 
The  seed  sown  and  the  area  unrier  cultivation  marked  in  both 
cases  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  with  the  above  unfortunate 
result. 

In  maize  there  was  also  a  decrease,  the  exports  amounting  to  Maize. 
10,926,407  kilos.,  worth  130,000  dol.,  against  12,575,855  kilos., 
valued  at  170,000  dol.     The  decrease  here  noticed  compared  with 
some  former  years  may  bo  partly  accounted  tor  by  a  growing  local 
consumption  for  distillery  purposes. 

The  exports  of  flour  atone  in  a  measure  for  the  shrinkage  in  Flour, 
wheat,  being  20,726,000  kilos.,  value  660,000  dol.,  or  an  increase 
of  some  9,000,000  kilos. 

The  exportation  of  bran  has  more  than  trebled  last  year,  and  Bran, 
amounts  in  value  to  91,000  dol. 

The  exports  of  linseed  have  fallen  back  to  about  18,000  dol.,  Other 
not  much  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  vear  before.     Fresh  ■^^<^*^®- 
fruit  and  pollard  have  j^ained  ground. 

The  other  articles  exported,  which,  by  reason  of  their  insignili- 
cant  quantities,  it  is  ujinecessary  to  enumerate  separately  with 
their  values,  are  grits,  onions,  garlic,  lucerne,  birdseed,  barley 
siftingB,  maize,  flour,  vegetables,  pea-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  broom 
straw,  thatching  straw,  linseed  straw,  potatoes,  linseed  paste, 
fodder,  beans,  &c. 

The  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of   1900  show  a  large  Exports, 
falling-oft  as  compared  with   previous  years,  and  with  1899  of  ^^^* 
some  3,400,000  dol. :— 


Exportation. 

« 

Articles. 

First  Quarter. 
1899. 

1808. 

190  J. 

Live-stock 

Slaughter-house  produce 
Rural  produce  . . 

Other  produce 

Various  articles 

Provisions  for  ships     . .       '  . . 

Dollars!. 

139,758 

9.114.869 

2,035,009 

52,335 

50 

19,485 

Dollars. 

164.266 

11,466,472 

989,692 

62,821 

1,313 

25,592 

Dollars. 

207,507 

8,513,707 

505,936 

85,686 

3,4i)2 

32,9»9 

Total 

11,361,506 

12,710,155 

9,349,317 
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Imports, 
189«. 


Drinks. 


Sweetstuffs. 

Dried  and 
tinned  fish. 

Sugar. 


Coffee. 
BisK'uils. 

Yerba  mate. 


Cigar !». 
Tobacco. 

Flannels. 


Cotton  goods. 


Linen  goo<ls. 


Mixed  goods. 

Woollen 
goods. 
Mixed  goods. 

Silk  and  »\\k 
niixetl. 

Clotliing  in 
general. 


Machinerv. 
Jiarclwaii',  i^c. 


This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  iu  the  faliiiig-otF  in  the  one  item 
of  slaughter-house  produce  ;  it  may  be  obsei-ved  that  the  exports 
are  generally  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  on  account  of 
late  or  early  seasons,  or  other  causes. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1898  contributed  al)out  27  per  cent, 
of  the  total  imports,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  1897,  but  lower 
tlian  previous  years.  Her  sah^s  amounted,  however,  to  more  than 
double  those  of  anv  othtr  country. 

Spain  leads  the  way  in  sending  wines,  &c.  Tlie  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  !^3,428  do).,  of  which  beer  and  whiskey 
form  tlie  principal  items. 

Tlie  United  Kingdom  supjJies  about  one-fifth  of  the  sweet- 
stuffs. 

British  exporters  are  still  nowhere  in  the  market  for  dried  and 
tinned  fish. 

France  sends  about  a  third  of  tlie  sugar.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  low  down  on  the  list  with  about  one-tenth,  or 
30,000/. 

Cofiee  comes  mostly  from  Brazil. 

The  United  Kinirdom  holds  her  own  in  the  market  for 
biscuits. 

Most  of  the  tea  is  sent  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Yerba  mate  forms  a  very  important  trade,  and  is  mostly  sup- 
plied by  Brazil.  It  seems  to  be  univei-sally  consumed  by  high  and 
low. 

Italy  holds  two-thii'ds  of  the  cigar  trade. 

Tobaccos  are  mostly  imported  from  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  and  the  United  States. 

Jn  flannels  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed  the  United  Kingdom 
holds  the  foremost  place,  and  supplies  half  out  of  a  total  of 
250,000  dol. 

The  United  Kingdom  sends  more  than  half  the  cotton  goods, 
with  Italy  next  in  order  of  importance. 

In  linen  goods  the  United  Kingdom  has  lost  her  leading 
place  which  has  been  taken  by  Belgium.  The  value  of  this 
market  is  120,300  dol. 

Mixed  goods  are  a  small  market,  in  which  the  United  King- 
dom plays  a  poor  third  to  Belgium  and  Genuany. 

France  leads  the  way,  as  formerly,  in  woollen  goods. 

The  United  Kingdom  practically  holds  the  mixed  goods  market, 
sending  112,110  dol.  worth. 

France  and  the  United  Kingdoai  divide  the  trade  in  silk  and 
silk  mixed. 

Clothing  iu  general  is  an  important  market  for  the  United 
Kingdom  which  supplies  about  a  quarter  of  the  total,  or 
420,000  dol.  worth. 

In  the  important  line  of  machinery,  hardware,  &c.,  the  United 
Kingdom  contributes  al>out  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  figures 
are  now  too  old  to  be  enumerated  in  detail  here,  but  I  propose 
dealing  with  them  minutely  in  a  supplementary  report  when  later 
information  is  published. 
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Soap  and  matches  are  largely  made  in  the  country.     Fancy  so^p  and 
soaps  are  all  imported.  matches. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  locally  manufactured,  and  well  protected  Boou  and 
by  heavy  import  duties.  ■^<^- 

The  latest  particulars  of  imports  in  detail  published  by  the  Importe. 
Statistical  Department  being  now  about  two  years  old,  it  seems 
almost  useless  to  reproduce  them  here.  1  sliall,  therefore,  only 
refer  briefly  to  the  most  important  items.  We  have,  however, 
under  general  headings,  the  figures  for  exports  (p.  7)  and  imports 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  1900  : — 


Articles. 


Drinks  in  general 

Eatables,  cereals  and  spices 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Textile  materials 

Made  clothing  . . 

Raw  material  and  machinery 

Various  . . 

Live-stock 


IMPOKTATION. 

First  Quarter. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

^OoUars. 

76l.,8S8 

550,345 

622,995 

1,144,863       . 

1,145.996 

1,254,205 

55,627 

61,051 

57,^1 

1,562,959       1 

1,454,349 

1,446,295 

416,092       i 

435,870       1 

401,126 

1,439,919 

1,402,862 

1,630,002 

659,884 

624,507 

650,977 

393,943 

319,597 

147,785 

Total  ..  ..;       6,438,175       !       5,994,577       '      6,210,926 


The  decline  from  1898  under  the  heading  of  drinks  in  ^'eneral  Drinks  in 
is  very  considerable.  Probably  an  increase  in  the  local  wine  K«"«™1- 
industry  may  account  in  large  measure  for  this,  and  during  the 
summer  months  beer  supplied  by  native  breweries  has  a  large  and 
increasing  sale.  Until  recently  there  was  only  one  brewery  in 
Monte  Video,  but  a  second  has  now  started  to  compete  for  the 
local  trade.  The  beer  made  here  is  of  good  quality,  and,  helped 
by  the  import  duties,  is  able  to  keep  out  most  of  the  foreign 
brands. 

llie  wine  grown  here  is  not  a  success  as  yet,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  country  will  ever  become  an  exporter,  but  large 
quantities  of  it  are  consumed  locally  and  apparently  with 
fiatisfaction. 

Eaw  material  and  machinery  show  the  only  other  notable 
change,  an  increase  of  some  200,000  dol.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  in  what  it  consists. 

Those  who  looked  for  an  immediate  and  rapid  increase  in  Customs 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  after  the  return  to  a  "^^ip**. 
stable  Constitutional  Governmeut,  have  been  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  the  figures  which  were  published  giving  the  receipts 
for  the  year  1899  at,  say,  10,005,000  dol.,  sliowed  indeed  an 
increase  of  some  130,000  dol.  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
tritle  as  compared  with  the  total ;  but  there  were  special  causes  at 
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work,  whieli  may  explain  the  comparatively  small  iDiprovemeiit  for 
this  period.  During  the  latter  part  of  1898,  importers,  anticipat- 
ing the  increased  import  duties  to  be  put  into  force,  hastened  to 
despatch  large  quantities  of  goods,  the  result  being  a  forced 
stagnation,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  first  half  of  1899.  Later 
in  the  year,  when  importation  resumed  its  customary  regularity, 
steady  monthly  increases  were  noted,  which  more  than  made  up 
for  lost  ground. 

The  figures  which  are  returned  for  the  year  1899-1900  ending 
fJune  30  are  more  inntructive,  as  during  this  period  no  disturb- 
ances incurred  to  upset  confidence,  or  prevent  the  usual  peaceful 
progress  of  commercial  undertakings.  The  arguments  adduced 
above  will  unfortunately  not  hold  Ljood  in  the  present  Ciise ;  they 
rather,  in  fact,  point  to  retrogression. 

The  increase  in  the  year  ending  June  .*50,  1900,  is  only  some 
320.000  dol.  on  a  total  oC  about  10,050,000  dol..  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  result  when  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  conutrv 
during  the  previous  corresponding  12  montlis  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  quarantine  measures  liave  been  unusually  vexatious ; 
during  the  summer  munllis  wlieu  tlu^  wealthy  Argentine  families 
are  accustomed  to  Hock  to  Monte  Video,  most  rigorous  measures 
agcunst  Buenos  Ay  res  prevailed  ;  hotels  and  houses  were  empty, 
no  one  except  from  dire  neces.sity  being  desirous  of  testing  the  joys 
of  a  10  days'  sojourn  on  the  ([uarantine  station.  The  money 
which  would  have  been  spent  here  went  elsewhere,  and  the 
country  was  so  much  the  poorer  for  it. 

There  are  five  railway  companies  in  existence  in  Uruguay,  of 
which  the  Central  is  by  far  the  most  important.  There  were, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  1900,  about  1,604  kiloms.  open,  of 
which  1,149  kiloms.  are  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

The  minimum  cost  per  kilom.  appertains  to  the  Central,  viz., 
27,925  dol.  The  traffic  appears  to  remain  about  stationary  (if  we 
leave  out  the  years  1896-97  and  1897-98,  when  there  was  some 
diminution  on  account  of  abnormal  circumstances  connected  with 
the  political  disturbances),  and  in  the  last  few  months  even  shows 
a  tendency  to  slightly  increase. 

The  Central  appears  to  be  going  ahead  with  most  rapidity ; 
there  is  more  activity  along  its  lines  with  an  increasing  population, 
and  it  traverses  some  rich  belts  of  country. 

The  Midland  has  to  compete  with  water  traffic :  it  is  also  a 
tributary  of  two  other  lines. 

The  North-Western  has  a  traffic  of  considerable  importance, 
but  has  been  unable  to  show  satisfactory  results  owing  to  the 
heavy  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals. 

The  North  steadily  shows  a  deficit,  as  the  Saladero  establish- 
ments on  the  River  Cuareim  on  which  it  chiefly  depends  have 
been  diminishing  tlieir  output  of  late  years. 

The  East(»rn  Uruguayan,  only  50  kiloms.  long,  also  shows  a 
peimanent  deficit  in  its  working. 

The  project  of  building  harbour  works  capable  of  accommo- 
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dating  ocean  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  a  project  which  for  many 
years  past  has  been  nothing  but  a  vain  dream,  seems  now,  at  last, 
about  to  be  realised. 

Tenders  were  asked  for  on  the  basis  of  plans  designed  by  the 
engineer,  M.  Adolphus  Gu^rard,  and  five  tenders  were  presented : 
three  by  British  firms,  and  two  by  French  syndicates.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  tenders,  as  they  are  at 
present  being  reported  on  by  a  Commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Gk)vernment,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  will  shortly  be  announced. 

The  law  passed,  approving  the  general  project,  authorised  an 
expenditure  of  12,500,000  dol.,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
portion  of  the  cost,  imposed  additional  import  and  export  duties 
of  2^  and  1  per  cent,  respectively  ;  of  the  exports,  livestock  and 
articles  intended  for  the  provisioning  of  vessels  alone  being 
excepted.  About  160,000/.  has  been  already  collected  and  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  being  specially  deposited  in  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Kepublic. 

In  addition  a  loan  was  authorised  of  1,500,000/.,  to  be  called 
the  Monte  Video  Port  Bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and 
having  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.  As  the  various  portions  of 
the  work  become  completed  and  ready  for  traffic,  they  will 
commence  in  turn  to  be  remunerative. 

The  minimum  extent  of  the  works  as  stated  in  the  official 
•decree  is  to  be  the  dredging  of  the  entrance  channel,  harbour  and 
outer  harbour  to  a  depth  of  7^  metres,  the  construction  of  outer 
breakwaters,  two  moles,  docks,  and  interior  sea  walls. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  work  might  have  been  commenced  by 
the  beginning  of  1901,  but  there  are  so  many  delays  inseparable 
from  such  an  undertaking  that  we  may  be  well  into  the  new  year 
before  a  start  is  actually  made. 
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Public  Debt,  June  30, 1900. 


Internal. 

Guarantee  Debt 

Interior  Unified  Debt        . .         . .         . .         . , 

Liquidation  Debt 

Treasury  Certificates  Debt 
Extraordinary  Loan,  1897 

„  1897,  2nd  Series 

„  1897,  3rd  Series     . . 

External. 

Uruguay  Consolidated  Debt        . .         , .         . , 
Uruguay  5  per  cent.  Loan,  1896 . ,  

International. 

Italian  Debt.  • 

French  Debt  

Spanish  Debt 
Brazilian  Loan 

Total        

Equivalent  in  steriiug   . . 


Amount. 


Dollars. 


3,631,600 

5,601,200 

1,110,148-30 

4,892,450 

3,561,500 

2,504,400 

1,874,40C» 


92,560.860 
7,189,120 


94,400 
284,725  14 
149,300 
3,249,000 


126,203,003  -44 

£ 

26,851,703 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 

Civdad  Bolivar  for  the  Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Consul  de  Lemos. 

(Beodyed  at  Foreign  Office,  March  1, 1900.) 

As  foreshadowed  in  my  report  for  1898  there  ha^  been  no  IntroduotoTy. 
improvement  in  the  trade  and  commerce  for  the  past  year,  neither 
has  there  been  any  falling-oflf.     The  commercial  movement  has 
remained  more  or  less  stationary,  as  for  many  years  past. 

Although  this  district  has  been,  perhaps,  less  affected  than 
other  parts  of  the  Republic  by  the  revolutions  of  last  year,  they 
have  been  sufficiently  damaging  in  their  effect  to  prevent  any 
expansion  of  trade. 

During  these  revolutioncury  movements  trade  and  commerce 
suffer  severely.  Communications  and  traffic  are  interrupted. 
Farmers,  labourers,  and  other  able-bodied  men  are  taken  from 
their  work  and  occupations  for  military  service.  Crops  are  lost 
or  only  partially  collected,  and  industries  are  interrupted.  Cattle, 
horses,  and  live-stock  are  carried  off,  and  additional  taxes  and 
contributions  are  imposed.  The  consequence  is  that  the  country 
is  gradually  but  steadily  growing  poorer. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  B  annexed  that  compared  with  Exports, 
last  year  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports.  This  is 
due  to  the  higher  value  of  hides  and  rubber,  and  to  the  larger 
shipments  of  Balata  rubber ;  the  export  of  this  article  has  reached 
a  total  of  746  tons  for  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  severe  drought  and  scarcity  of  labour  during  1899 
the  total  would  have  reached  a  still  higher  figure. 

Although  no  detailed  statistics  of  the  imports  can  be  supplied  Import 
this    year,   I   am  able   to  estimate,  from  information  collected 
privately,  that  the  value  reached  a  total  of  approximately  240,000/. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff  have  apparently  not  affected 
the  total  of  imports.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  certain  established  minimum  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  to  be  provided  for  through  this  port,  and  as  there  is  no 
expansion  of  trade  this  consumption  remains  virtually  stationary. 

The  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  American  Packet   Company  Nayigation. 
(521)  A  2 
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le  year  made  nine  trips  tu  thia  port  Irom  Haniburj,'  \  fa 
IS.  The  freight  carricKl  by  them  in  and  out  was,  how- 
>tisiderable,  and  this,  together  with  the  long  delays  in 
tch  of  the  boats,  which  generaHy  remained  in  port  a  week, 
B  made  it  a  losing  business.  It  is  now  announced  that 
laoy  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  service, 
ransit  trade  to  Colombia  vik  Orinoco  and  Meta  Rivers  is 
ed  on  to  8ome  extent  but  with  little  prospect  of  growing 
ze.  The  formalities  to  be  observed  are  such  that  only  a 
(  who  specially  devote  themselves  to  the  work  can 
n,  and  the  volume  of  trade  is  so  small  that  there  is  no 
L^ompetition. 

has  beeo  no  development  or  increase  in  the  gold 
idustry  during  the  past  year. 

icaruity  of  labour  continues  to  be  much  felt,  and  the 
s  placed  in  the  way  of  immigration  continue  to  be  the 
leretofore  and  referred  to  in  my  last  year's  report. 
cree  has  been  issued  declaring  the  import  of  mining 
y,  supplies,  &c.,  to  be  free  of  duty  in  accordance  with 
ig  Code.  Such  onerous  formalities  and  conditions  have, 
previously  to  be  complied  with  thiit  mining  companies 
ictically  impossible  to  benefit  under  this  law. 
i'reuch  Nobel  (Monopoly)  Company,  who  have  the  sole 
sell  dynamite  in  Venezuela,  charge  37  dol.  (about  0/.) 
of  50  lbs.  of  dynamite  supplied  to  the  mines;  this  is 
hat  it  would  cost  to  import  the  same  article  from  the 
kingdom  or  Germany.  I  am  informed  that  the  price 
i  found  to  be  so  excessive  by  tiie  consumers  that  they 
jstrict  their  mining  works  in  consequence. 
dilion  to  the  legal  mine  dues  a  local  war  tax  has  been 
on  the  export  of  gold  bullion  of  lOd.  per  ounce,  which 
tampers  the  mining  industry.  Most  of  the  mining 
i  lie  idle  as  the  coat  of  working  them  cannot  be  covered 
lue  of  the  gold  produced.  Under  these  circumstances, 
dering  the  general  state  of  insecurity  while  revolutionary 
ts  continue,  there  can   be  little  inducement  for  foreign 

come  here  at  present. 

aluable  iron  ore  mines  situated  at  Imataca  on  the  Lower 
lave  now  passed  to  Jtn  American  company,  wbich  is  stated 
paring  for  their  development.  A  trial  cargo  was  shipped 
Lited  States  towards  the  end  of  the  year.     Aa  there  ia, 

no  oustom-houae  at  Imatacu,  British  vessels  should 
1  against  going  there  till  Imataca  is  officially  declared 
lort  with  custom-house,  &c.  In  the  meantime,  even  with 
permit,  it  is  not  advisable  for  vessels  to  go  there, 

in  1899  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  in  thia 
is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  this  association  will  prove 
)ractical  value  or  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  in 
wing  to  its  very  limited  scope  of  action, 
utlook  for  the  year  1900  in  this  Consular  district  does 
,r  to  indicate  any  prospect  of  improvement. 
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Annexed  will  be  found  the  following  trade  returns  for  the  Beturni. 
year  1899  :— 

Annex  A. — Keturn  of  shipping. 

Annex  B. — Return  of  exports. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  compile  the  usual  return  of  imports 
for  1899,  as  the  documents  on  which  the  returns  are  based  were 
removed  from  the  custom-house  here. 


Annex  A.— Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Ciudad  Bolivar 

during  the  Year  1899. 

Entered. 


Sailing.               1               Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Komber  of         t,^_. 

Number  of 
Vetselt. 

Tons. 

1  Vnmber  of 
'    Veuela. 

Tom. 

BritiBh      

Yanexuelan 

QtrwMn    

French      

Other  nationalitiet 

5 

••• 

2 

•  •• 

2 

■ 

480 

•  •• 

476 
•.* 
868 

•  •  • 

45 

9 
12 

14,598 

7,052 

2,424 

630 

6 
45 
11 

1 

430 

14.398 

7,528 

2.424 

998 

Total      

„    for  the  year 
preceding     ... 

9          1         1,269 
28                  4,118 

71 

47 

1 

24,704 
18,208 

80 
70 

25,978 
22,326 

Cleared. 


Sail 

ing. 
Tons. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
VecMla. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vesaela. 

Tons. 

Britiah 
Venesaelan 

German 

French 

Other  nationalltiea 

6 
1 
2 

••• 

1 

400 

74 

476 

... 
289 

50 
9 

12 
3 

16.641 

7,052 

2,424 

378 

5 
51 
11 
12 

4 

400 

16.715 

7,528 

2,424 

667 

Total      

„  for  the  year 
preceding 

9 
16 

1,289 
2,906 

!          74 
48 

26,495 
18,856 

88 
59 

27.734 
21,762 

ClUDAD   BOLIVAR. 

Annex  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Ciudad  Bolivar  during  the  Years  1898-99. 


irtlcla. 

IMS. 

ISM. 

QouUtv. 

VUm 

Qiucdtr. 

Vmlue. 

Cof^cdl       _.       .. 

II.2H4 

1,»K 

ia,i« 

2,680 

M,8i0 

2,»» 

ia,«o 

M7 

cobm  ::: 

I60,e78 

a,2M 

BnbbntPan) 

JO.K)' 

isiiw 

JBSM 

I^SI. 

^JT'-  ■- 

U»,4UI 

»:.7« 

H«,S1J» 

S4.2W 

«B.2(Mi 

TO,!87 

'  is|mo 

*T7» 

'  OoU  boUlon      '-       '.'.'. 

■Ids 

■Ills 

ia).«6 

To««.b«ai      

«,»10 

TolMCO _ 

io,;az 

m|si2 

«;«.« 

mItos 

sIbm 

«!,«« 

C.W.      ...        ._        .„ 

Hmmbel  ... 

8,»M 

noGi 

H.seo 

Ut.  uiiB*l>  (bonM, 

*c.)      ...         ._         „ 

IK 

111 

I,M« 

OtbtrutklM    ...       ... 

Elloi.       „. 

te,M7 

l,ZM 

11, MI 

i,m 

Toul „ 

- 

... 

aHooe 

1U.11C 
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Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Caracas  for  the 

Year  1899 

By  Mr.  Acting-Consul  Andral. 

(Beoeiyed  at  Foreign  Office,  June  11, 1900.) 

In  a  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  a  country  like  Intpoductoiy. 
Venezuela  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  referring  to  politics. 
The  political  system  in  South  America  is  in  such  intimate 
touch  with  the  social  and  financial  systems,  nay,  more,  has  such  a 
great  influence  over  them,  that  its  condition  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  subject,  and  a  review  of  the  political  movements 
of  this  Eepublic  is  almost  sufficient  to  furnish  one  with  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  state  of  its  commerce. 

Unhappily,  the  political  situation  here  during  the  year  1899  PoUtioal 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Civil  war  was  rife  the  whole  year  "*^***^^* 
through;  for  the  Liberals  having  overcome  their  Conservative 
opponents,  began  to  strug^rle  among  themselves.  The  attention 
of  the  Government  was,  therefore,  entirely  engrossed  with  mili- 
tary plans  and  preparations  in  its  endeavour  to  retain  its  posi- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  make 
extraordinary  disbursements  which  the  revenue,  not  being  up  to 
the  average,  could  not  well  stand  ;  and  the  result  was  that  eveiy- 
thing  else  was  overlooked  or  made  to  take  a  secondary  place. 

Even  then  there  were  not  sufficient  funds,  and  the  Government  increased 
bethought  themselves  of  a  means  of  raising  money,  which  was  to  import  due§. 
increase  the  duties  on  all  imports  by  20  per  cent.,  and  to  rate  some 
articles  on  a  higher  scale  in  the  tariff.  On  this  resolution 
being  passed  by  the  National  Legislature  in  the  month  of  May 
there  rose  a  natural  cry  from  the  merchants  interested,  and  the 
consumers  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  meaning  of 
this  change  were  proportionately  alarmed.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  took  steps  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  reconsider  their  determination  with  the  result  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  was  deferred  to  September  1. 

On  the  triumph  of  the  Eevolutionists  over  the  Government 
the  first  step  of  the  new  Administration  was  to  abolish  the  new 
tariff  and  to  re-instate  the  old  duties.  This  lasted  only  a  short 
time.,  however,  for  in  December  it  was  again  put  in  force  under 
the  name  of  a  war  tax.  The  uncertainty  and  inconvenience 
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caused  to  commercial  interests  by  these  continual  changes  can 
easily  be  conceived ;  especially  as  internal  products  were  also 
affected  by  this  war  tax.  During  the  last  months  of  the  year 
extraordinary  imposts  were  levied  on  sugar  and  rum,  and  on 
cattle  for  local  consumption  and  export,  and  also  on  the  export 
of  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.  Moreover,  the  different  States  placed  imposts 
on  the  trade  between  each  other ;  so  that  anything  exported  paid 
dues  in  all  the  States  through  which  it  might  have  to  pass, 
until  it  reached  the  port  of  embarkation. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  trade  was  altogether  confined 
to  dealings  in  those  articles  which  have  been  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  local  requirements  of  ordinary  life, 
and  which,  having  during  the  last  year  been  still  further  re- 
duced, make  the  aggregate  of  the  commercial  movement  amount 
to  a  very  insignificant  sura. 
Impofts.  The  import  trade  of  the  year  1899  nuj^ht  be  considered  as 

divided  into  three  periods :  one  including  tliat  from  January  to 
May,  the  other  from  June  to  August,  the  third  from  September 
to  December. 

During  the  first  period  commerce  ran  in  the  usual  groove,  the 
only  difference  from  other  years  being  a  decrease  in  value. 

During  the  second  period  merchants  availed  themselves  of  the 
respite  given  them  before  the  application  of  the  new  tariff,  and 
began  to  lay  in  an  extraordinary  stock  of  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
especially  of  foodstuffs  and  liquors,  the  articles  most  affected  by 
the  proposed  tariff;  and  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  all  vessels  arriving  at  La  Guayra  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Republic  brought  large  cargoes,  and  trade  appeared  to  be 
flourishing.  But  the  third  period  arrived  when  importation 
decreased  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  monthly  average,  and  the 
measure  which  was  intended  to  refill  the  empty  coffers  of  the 
nation  proved  a  complete  failure,  for  the  revenue  for  the  month  of 
September  was  almost  "  nil "  and  the  stocks  being  more  than 
enough  for  the  limited  local  demand,  there  was  no  need  for 
fresh  importation  for  some  time. 

The  constant  state  of  revolution  had  besides  seriously  injured 
the  trade  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior ;  for  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rural  population  being  exhausted,  owing  to 
their  having  been  unable  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations, 
the  business  of  the  local  dealers  was  small,  and  the  large  firms  in 
the  cities  which  supply  these  village  tradesmen  found  their  usual 
internal  commercial  transactions  very  much  reduced. 

From  the  report  of  the  Vice-Consul  at  La  Guayra,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  falling-oflf  in  the  quantity  of  all  the  usual 
articles  imported.  Merchandise  (under  which  head  is  included 
clothstuffs)  showed  a  decrease  of  about  1,000  tons;  hardware 
about  100  tons;  kerosene,  600  tons;  cement,  1,500  tons; 
machinery,  150  tons ;  timber  shows  a  slight  increase  of  700  tons ; 
and  railway  material  of  170  tons;  while  provisions  and  liquors 
have  remained  stationary. 

In  the  report  of  the  Vice-Consul  at  Porto  Cabello,  the  values 
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of  foreign  imports  given  point  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  country  amounting  to  nearly  25  per 
cent.,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  condition  of  affairs  there  was 
one  of  even  greater  economical  stress  than  in  the  district  around 
the  capital.  There  is,  however,  even  in  this  sad  picture  a  bright 
side,  for  there  was,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression,  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  British  imports  amounting  to  about 
30  per  cent.  Mr.  Kolster's  report  contains  an  explanation  on  this 
point. 

The  figures  above  quoted  show  plainly  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  causes  of  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  my 
introductory  remarks. 

As  the  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  expend  any  sums  , 
on  public  works,  or  even  to  pay  regularly  or  in  full  the  authorised 
Budget  of  Expenditure,  the  natural  result  was  that  this,  together 
with  the  lower  prices  for  coffee,  caused  a  general  scarcity 
of  money,  and  consumers  had  to  reduce  their  expenses  to  the 
bare  needs  of  life.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs did  not  decrease  although  there  was  a  marked  decline  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  import  trade. 

The  condition  of  agriculture,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  Agriculture, 
former  reports,  is  up  to  the  present  the  principal,  one  might  even 
say  the  only  industry  in  Venezuela,  has  during  the  past  year  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  causes  of  this. have  been  numerous; 
and  they  have  tended  to  harm,  to  a  great  extent,  what  was  already 
in  no  very  flourishing  state. 

Besides  the  political  disturbances  referred  to  above,  another  and 
even  more  potent  reason  for  the  relatively  insignificant  yields  of  the 
various  crops  was  the  weather.  Even  nature  seemed  to  be  conspiring 
against  the  country  in  1899.  The  seasons  were  irregular, 
and  the  rains  which  come  with  the  Venezuelan  "inviemo," 
usually  from  the  end  of  April  to  October,  not  only  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  until  two  months  and  a-half  after  the  usual 
time,  but  when  they  did  come  they  were  entirely  insufficient, 
and  the  rainfall  must  have  been  about  one- third  of  the  annual 
average.  But  even  had  the  weather  been  propitious  the  ultimate 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  agricultural  labourers 
were  not  able  to  devote  themselves  to  their  ordinary  pursuits ; 
they  had  been  turned  into  soldiers. 

These  two  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  completely  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  raising,  the  ordinary  crops  of  cereals 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  different  kinds  of  beans  became  scarce,  and  the  prices  rose ; 
and  com  (from  which  a  kind  of  native  bread  for  the  labouring 
classes  is  made)  was  insufficient  for  the  demand,  and  the  price 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  These  things,  therefore,  which 
are  among  the  few  at  present  produced  in  Venezuela,  and  which 
natui-ally  contribute  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  those  occupied  in 
their  cultivation,  but  also  to  the  general  riches  of  the  populatioli, 
had  to  be  imported. 

The  difficulty  of  the  high  tariff"  then  presented  itself,  for  the     • 
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poor  people  were  not  able  to  bear  this  increased  cost  of  their  food- 
stuffs. Fortunately,  however,  the  Government  took  these  points 
into  consideration,  and  in  order  not  to  increase  the  distress,  or 
brine;  matters  to  a  crisis,  it  decided  that  beans,  rice,  and  corn 
could  be  imported  at  reduced  rates  of  duties.  This  somewhat 
alleviated  the  situation.  The  ill  effect  of  the  want  of  rain  wa« 
also  severely  felt  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  lowlands,  the 
crop  of  which  amounted  to  next  to  nothing,  and  what  the  trees 
did  produce  was  lost  owing  to  there  being  no  labourers  lo 
gather  it 

In  the  highlands,  however,  a  very  large  rainfall  is  not  of 
primaiy  importance,  for  the  hUls  are  very  often  covered  with  fog 
and  mist,  which  keep  the  plants  cool  and  preserve  their  power  of 
fructification.  As,  moreover,  the  production  of  the  highlands  repre- 
sents more  than  the  half  of  the  total  output,  the  coffee  crop  of 
1899,  though  much  below  the  average,  cannot  be  considered  a 
failure,  especially  as  it  is  of  the  quality  which  commands  the 
highest  prices. 
<Miiie.  The  only  animals  reared  to  any  extent  in  Venezuela  are  homed 

cattle.  The  large  tracts  of  natural  pasture  land  ("  savannahs ") 
made  it  easy  to  establish  the  industry,  which  has  more  or  less 
always  maintained  a  certain  local  importance.  Last  year,  more- 
over, it  began  to  extend  abroad,  and  the  export  trade  to  Cuba  was 
started,  but  it  has  ngt  assiuned  the  importance  it  might  have, 
nor  given  the  results  which  were  anticipated.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  opening  for  the  disposal  of  their  stock  would  lead  to  increased 
production  and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  trade  (which  it  i 

was  expected  would  soon  embrace  all  the  West  Indian  Islands), 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  to  the  starting  of  butter  and 

cheese-making,  and  the  extension  of  the  industry  to  the  breeding  i 

of  other  animals  in  large  numbers.  The  country  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  admirably  adapted  for  this.  Besides  the  plains  alluded 
to,  there  are  the  hills  and  mountains  fringing  the  coast  on  which 
sheep  and  goat  farming  might  be  pursued  very  easily.  These 
hills  are  already  covered  with  grass,  and  water  is  plentiful,  for  the 
mountain  streams  are  numerous.  Up  to  the  present,  nevertheless, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  lay  waste,  for  no  capitalists  have  been 
found  with  sufficient  confidence  to  start  what  ought  to  be  a  profit- 
able enterprise. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  failure  of  the  agricultural  products 
must  be  adduced  as  having  affected  the  cattle  trade.  The 
exceptionally  dry  season  caused  the  animals  to  die  in  great 
numbers,  and  those  that  were  lett  were  continually  subject  to  the 
raids  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Kevolution.  There  are  hopes, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  quiet  is  restored  the  business  will  be  re- 
sumed with  redoubled  energy. 

The  number  of  cattle  shipped  from  Porto  Cabello  during  the 
year  was  39,083,  and  although  I  have  not  obtained  the  number 
shipped  through  Quanta,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  at  25,000, 
so  that  it  is  calculated  that  the  trade  represented  a  value  during 
last  year  of  about  3,000,000  dol.  to  the  country.     If  this  could 
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be  kept  up  or  increased,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  could  soon  rival 
the  principal  export  of  Venezuela — coffee. 

The  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  hides,  did  Bxports. 
not  pass  unscathed  in  the  general  depression  of  the  year.  This 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  France  and  Germany,  which  take 
the  largest  quantity  of  coffee,  the  former  takes  most  of  the  cocoa, 
and  the  hides  are  shared  between  them  and  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Maracaibo,  nevertheless,  ships  her  coffee 
almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  from  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Vice-Consuls  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  quantities  exported  during  1899  from 
the  three  principal  ports  of  the  Republic. 

Coffee  has  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  low  prices  obtain-  Coffee, 
able  abroad,  but  also  an  increase  in  the  export  duty,  which, 
though  removed  for  a  few  weeks,  was  again  charged  in  December, 
and  this  extra  burden  will  naturally  lessen  the  profits  ot 
the  grower.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  figures  the 
total  coffee  export  in  1899  fell  short  of  that  of  1898  by  about 
13,000  tons.  This  represents  an  immense  loss  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  crop  of  1898,  which  was  heavy,  only 
amounted  to  53,326  tons.  The  decrease  is,  therefore,  25  per  cent. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  the  coffee  harvest  is 
in*  the  month  of  December,  the  berry  is  only  shipped  in  the  next 
year,  therefore,  the  figures  of  a  given  year  in  reality  represent  the 
quantity  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  of  25 
per  cent  alluded  to  is  in  consequence  of  the  crop  produced  in  the 
year  1898  and  shipped  in  1899,  compared  with  the  crop  of  1897, 
shipped  in  1898. 

Although  the  prices  for  cocoa  have  improved,  the  trade  in  this  Coooa. 
article  has  not  increased  as  much  as  was  expected,  for  the  crop  of 
the  first  half-year  failed,  1  understand,  through  the  great  drought, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  December  crop  on  account  of  its  not  being 
gathered  in  time,  owing  to  want  of  labour.  As  the  prices  of  cocoa 
are  at  present  very  good,  it  has  caused  agriculturists  to  con- 
tinue extending  their  plantations,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  a  short 
time  cocoa  will  take  an  equal  place  with  coffee  in  importance  as 
an  article  of  export  A  proof  of  this  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  drawbacks  to  agriculture,  the  amount  of  cocoa  exported  in 
1899  showed  an  increase  of  about  50  tons. 

The  great  Italian  immigration  scheme,  annoimced  to  be  put  into  Population, 
execution  last  year,  has  given  no  signs  of  life.  The  population  of 
Venezuela  has,  therefore,  received  no  addition  from  immigration 
during  the  year,  and  this  stationary  condition  is  another  of 
the  reasons  why  trade  with  Venezuela  shows  no  expansion. 
The  requirements  of  the  country,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
have  a  certain  fixed  limit,  and,  therefore,  no  amount  of  push  on 
the  part  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  dealers  can  make  the 
import  trade  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  export  trade,  one  may  also  say  that  this 
does  not  augment  because  there  are  not  sufficient  hands,  and  the 
necessary  capital  is  not  forthcoming  to  attract  private  voluntary 
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Protpeet  for 
next  year. 


immigration  so  as  to  increase  the  production  and  to  develop  new- 
lines  of  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fprecast  of  the  general  prospect  for 
commerce  during  the  year  1900.  The  first  shipments  of  coffee 
were  made  at  good  prices,  but  these  have  not  been  sustained,  and, 
therefore,  the  result  will  not  be  what  was  hoped  for.  Everything 
seems  to  point  to  a  continuation  of  the  dulness  of  business  which 
marked  the  past  year.  Moreover,  a  general  want  of  confidence 
still  prevails  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  only  after  the  restoration  of  complete 
peace  that  the  vast  riches  of  its  privileged  soil  can  be  duly 
developed. 


La  Guayba. 


GtenenX 
remarkB. 


Bxporto. 


Imports. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Schunck  reports  as  follows : — 

Trade  and  commerce  at  the  port  of  La  Guayra  do  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  previous  years.  Imports  and  exports  during 
1899  show  a  decrease  of  13,047  tons  compared  with  1898.  The 
political  situation  of  the  country  and  the  increase  of  import  duties 
decreed  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  are  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Many  houses  of  high  standing  in  Caracas  have 
found  it  necessary  to  close  their  doors.  The  British  steamship 
lines,  viz.,  the  Royal  Mdl  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  Harrison 
Line,  and  the  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  do 
not  call  so  regularly  as  they  formerly  did,  whereas  the  Prince 
Line  of  steamers  has  suspended  its  calls  entirely.  H.M.S. 
"  Proserpine  "  and  H.M.S.  "  Pearl "  visited  La  Guayra,  this  being 
the  first  appearance  of  British  men-of-war  in  Venezuelan  waters 
for  many  years,  and  British  interests  were  greatly  benefited  by 
their  presence. 

The  La  Guayra  Harbour  Corporation,  a  British  enterprise; 
continues  to  strengthen  the  breakwater,  which  is  now  in  an 
excellent  condition.  Every  facility  is  given  by  this  company  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  port,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Eailway,  another  British  Company, 
whose  line  is  in  very  good  order  notwithstanding  the  many  land- 
slips they  had  to  contend  with  during  the  year. 

The  export  of  coffee  has  decreased  by  5,198  tons  compared 
with  1898,  and  most  of  it  has  been  shipped  to  Havre  and 
Hamburg.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  affaii*s  there  is  very 
little  coffee  in  the  country,  and  the  outlook  for  1900  is  not 
satisfactory. 

The  price  of  hides  has  increased,  the  exports,  however,  being 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  bulk  being  shipped  to  New  York. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cocoa  com- 
pared with  1898,  the  greater  part  being  shipped  to  France  and 
Spain.  There  is  always  a  demand  in  the  European  market  for  a 
good  class  of  Venezuelan  cocoa. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  consist 
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chiefly  of  flour,  lard,  rope,  petroleum,  &c.  Ab  a  matter  of 
nearly  44  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  this  country  come  from 
United  States.  Haidware,  beer,  &c,  is  mostly  shipped  f 
Germany,  whilst  the  United  Kingdom  heads  the  list  in  dry  gc 
wines  and  oils  being  exported  from  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  following  returns  are  appended : — 

Annex  A :  Statement  showing  importation  and  exportai 
with  nationalities  of  ships,  during  the  year  1899. 

Annex  B :  Importation,  exportation,  and  coasting  trade  foi 
year  1899. 

Annex  C :  Statement  of  foreign  importation  for  the  ; 
1899  with  countries  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped. 

Annex  D :  Movement  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  La  Gai 
during  the  year  1899. 

Annex  E :  Exportation  of  coffee  through  the  port  of  La  Gui 
for  the  year  1899- 

Annex  F :  Exportation  of  cocoa  through  the  port  of  La  Gui 
for  the  year  1899. 

Annex  G :  Exportation  of  hides  through  the  port  of  La  Gui 
for  the  year  1899. 

Annex  H :  Exportation  of  goat  and  deer  skins  through 
port  of  La  Guayra  for  the  year  1899. 
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FOBKION  Exportation. 


Good-. 

Quwttit,. 

P^ksge.. 

Eiloi. 

B>g>ofDofie 

„      ooooa    

HidM 

Stmdriei 

Total           

150,7»r 
95,679 
88,972 

6,487 

S41,aS5 

8,filO,8S5 
6,181.272 
979,787 
332,818 

15,104,657 

COASTiKG  Trade. 


Articles. 

Qusntitj. 

EiportstioD. 

Timber 

OobI         

Total           

KilM. 

15,278,980 

2,l2rt,46« 
93,064 

17.498,510 

KilM. 

6,133,498 
S.183,498 
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Annex  D. — ^Movement  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  La  Guayra 

during  the  Year  1899. 


1 
1 

• 

s 

Number  of  Vesaela. 

Month. 

BriUah. 

• 

1 

a 

Oerman. 

* 

• 

Q 

S 

• 

1 

Norwegian. 

• 

5 

January   

6 

4 

2 

*•• 

24 

February 

6 

6 

2 

•  •• 

*•• 

24 

March      

6 

6 

2 

1 

•  •• 

27 

April        ...       ... 

^»ay          ...       ... 

4 

6 

2 

1 

•  •• 

26 

6 

6 

2 

1 

•  •• 

26 

June        

6 

6 

S 

1 

1 

80 

July         

6 

6 

2 

I 

•  •• 

26 

Auguat     

6 

6 

2 

••• 

1 

27 

September 

6 

6 

2 

1 

•  •• 

28 

October    

3 

6 

1 

1 

•  •• 

28 

November 

4 

6 

1 

1 

••• 

22 

December... 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

••• 

24 

Total 

02 

48 

62 

60 

44 

28 

9 

2 

800 

Annex  E. — Exportation  of  Coffee  through  the  Port  of  La  Guayra 

for  the  Year  1899. 

Qnaatity. 


Month. 

1 

j   United 
Kingdom. 

United 
Statea. 

Germany. 

France. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Total. 

Baga. 

Baga. 
4^ 

Baga. 

Baga. 

1     Baga. 

Baga. 
1,176 

Baga. 

Baga. 

January... 

..'           8 

6,686 

4,896 

4,708 

... 

21,686 

February 

250 

6,638 

7,949 

2,786 

4,246 

228 

... 

22,086 

March    ... 

..;        447 

8,752 

17,668 

8,046 

8,787 

761 

... 

84,861 

April     ... 

••          *      ••• 

10,616 

7,532 

2,650 

686 

691 

••* 

22,188 

May 

..      1,062 

11,165 

12,787 

2,668 

1,126 

•  •• 

•«• 

S8,7a 

June 

..f 

5,641 

2,422 

4,051 

477 

••• 

.>• 

12,691 

July 

•• '               •*• 

885 

859 

816 

80 

512 

... 

1,601 

Auguat  ... 

••                 »•• 

496 

80 

••• 

811 

•  •* 

60 

989 

September 

1 

409 

17 

266 

188 

19 

••• 

889 

October ... 

•  •                 ••• 

17 

960 

268 

••• 

147 

••• 

1,892 

November 

•  •                 ••• 

440 

147 

298 

91 

■.• 

••• 

971 

December 

285 

781 

678 

678 

974 

184 

66 

8,896 

Total 

..      1,997 

1 

49,910 

57,084 

21,800 

16,618 

8,712 

116 

160,696 

Annex  F. — Exportation  of  Cocoa  through  the  Port  of  La  Guayra 

during  the  Year  1899. 


Quantity. 


Month. 


January 
February 
March   ... 
April     ... 
May       ... 
June 
July 

August  ... 
September 
Oc^ber... 
November 
December 

Total 


United      United 
Kingdom.;  States. 


Bags. 
42 


270 
1,964 


Baga. 
104 
291 
666 
828 
229 
159 

89 

6 

•  •• 

7 


Bags. 

825 
8.859 
9,280 
5,149 
5,998 
2,420 
1,821 

289 


2 

8 


Bags. 
4,672 
5,656 
6,862 
6,871 
4,879 
5,874 
8,556 
6,116 

1,000 
880 
288 


2,266   1,828    29,046  >  50,586 


HoUand. 

1 
Italy. 

Spain. 

Bags. 

Baga. 

Baga. 

1       ••• 

18 

••• 

1,095 

10 

••* 

1,184 

106 

60 

4,684 

10 

•  •• 

1,817 

••• 

*•• 

758 

•  ■ 

171 

482 

124 

•  •■ 

64 

•  •• 

86 

57 

•  •• 

•  •• 

\                ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •* 

50 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

41 

•  •• 

43 

'       9,622 

268 

800 

Baga. 

6^656 

10,411 

17.047 

16,662 

18,872 

9,882 

10,968 

6,484 

2,089 

1,006 

882 

887 


98,811 


(611) 
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Annex  G. — Exportation  of  Hides  through  the  Port  of  La  Guayra 

for  the  Year  1899. 


• 

1 

Quantity. 

Month 

t 
1 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
Suites. 

Oermany. 

France,   i 

Holland. 

Italy. 

TotaL 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. ; 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

January 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,665 

788 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,363 

Ftbniary 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4,472 

•  •• 

• 

173 

••• 

4,646 

Marcb... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

2,494 

188 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

2.682 

April  ... 
Mkj    ... 

•  •• 

••• 

1,768 

S,983 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

488^ 

•  • « 

6,229 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,484 

•  •• 

... 

286 

•  •• 

6,769 

Jane  ... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1                •  •• 

7.277 

32 

■•• 

263 

•  •• 

7,9e2 

July   ... 

••• 

«  •  • 

•  •• 

6.668 

296 

i               ••• 

438 

32 

7,334 

Aninut 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

1                ••• 

6,723 

•  •• 

•  •• 

264 

1 

6,977 

S«pt«mber 

•  ■• 

•  •  * 

•  •* 

4,816 

403 

'               •«« 

207 

1 

6,4» 

October 

•  •• 

•  •• 

J                ••• 

2,511 

■  •• 

1               ••• 

347 

... 

2,868 

KoTember 

•  •• 

•  •« 

1 

•  •• 

9.607 

•  •« 

I          166 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

9,773 

December 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2M 

9,264 
68,768 

•  ■• 

1 

3,460 

t 

12,968 

Total 

2,012 

1,707 

166 

6,896 

32 

78,666 

Annex  H. — Exportation  of  Goat  and  Deerskins  through  the 
Port  of  La  Guayra  during  the  Year  1899. 


Quantity. 

Month. 

( 

United 
Kingdom. 

l^.      ,     H""-"^- 

TotaU 

Bales. 

Bales.               Bales. 

Bales. 

JanuaT7 

u 

14 

February 

15 

15 

March   .. 

15 

15 

April     .. 

4 

88 

42 

May 

69 

3 

72 

June 

121 

121 

July 

186 

186 

August 

74 

74 

September 

68 

68 

October 

17 

17 

NoTember 

34 

34 

December 

27 

62S 

16 

42 

Total     .. 

.'             4 

1 

'           18 

650 

POERTO  CaBELLO. 


G-Mieral 
vtmarks. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Kolster  reports  as  follows  : — 
The  constant  political  disturbances  which  followed  one  after 
the  other,  and  lasted  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  very 
low  range  of  prices  for  our  chief  produce ;  the  different  changes 
in  our  customs  tariff ;  and  the  additional  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on 
flour,  interfered  a  goQd  deal  with  the  regular  development  of  trade 
in  these  districts. 


rUERTO   CABELLO. 
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The  following  figures  oonsequently  show  a  further  reduction  of  imporu. 
imports : — 


Country. 


Value. 


United  Kingdom 

Cbnnany 

United  States 

France    ..         •. 

Holland...        

XV«»1Y  •«  «•  ««  99 

Spain       ..         ,. 
Trinidad . . 
Sundry    .. 

Total   .  • 


1899. 


1898. 


£ 
131,447 
64,904 


£ 

102,700 
78,440 


61.351 
35,707 
20,333 
11,061 
338 

Q 

168,910 

38,910 

19,020 

6,990 

12,690 

•  • 

2,480 

325,134 


425,140 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  foreign  ports  Shipping, 
during  the  year  1899  was  as  follows : — 


m 

1 

Number  of  Vessels. 

_ 

Flag. 

Steam. 

1        Sailing. 

British 

49 

;        8 

American 

26 

1 

1       •  • 

Gherman  .. 

50 

1 

French 

55 

•  • 

Norwegian 

34 

6 

Italian     .. 

18 

•  • 

Dutch 

87 

1              » 

Spanish 

Total 

9 

' 

278 

18 

1 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  whilst  imports  from  Germany  and  British  tnMl«» 
the  United  States  have  considerably  decreased,  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
have  increased  by  30  per  cent.,  and  now  are  a  little  above  the 
figures  of  1897  again.  With  r^ard  to  these  changes,  I  received 
the  following  explanation  from  one  of  our  leading  merchants :  The 
output  of  textiles  intended  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  exceedingly  large  during  1897  and  1898,  and  that 
surplus  had  to  be  offered  and  sold  for  export  at  very  cheap  prices. 
Besides  the  question  of  price,  which  is  the  most  important  factor, 
there  were  other  considerations  militating  in  favour  of  American 
goods.  Namely,  while  the  British  manufacturers  asked  for  four 
and  even  six  months'  time  to  get  the  ordered  goods  ready,  the 
American  commission  merchant  was  allowed  to  carry  those  goods 
out  of  the  over-production  of  his  country  on  stock;  he  conse- 
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PUERTO   CABELLO. 


Bzports. 


quently  was  able  to  sample  and  eveu  ship  them  at  a  momeut's 
notice.  This  year  the  production  in  the  United  States  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  more  normal,  and  the  above-mentioned 
advantages  having  partly  disappeared,  business  was  transacted 
through  the  customary  channels,  the  more  readily  as  efforts  were 
made  to  assure  a  quicker  dispatch  of  the  orders. 
Figures  for  exports  compare  as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1899. 

1898. 

KUos. 

Kilos. 

Coffee 

11,891,030 

18,024,633 

Cacao 

495,921 

325,547 

Hides 

437,760 

530,077 

Skins 

110,245 

128,931 

Qoina 

•  • 

1,047 

Coprah    . . 

202,685 
Head. 

127,220 

Cattle 

30,083 

The  genenil  outlook  has  not  improved,  owing  to  the  political 
condition  of  the  country.  Fortunately  an  increase  of  prices  for 
coffee  has  recently  given  more  life  to  business,  but  better  times 
entirely  depend  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  nobody 
can  at  present  tell  when  public  order  will  be  definitely  re- 
established. 


Maracaibo. 


General 
remarks. 


Coffee. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bodecker  reports  as  follows : — 
The  year  1899  has  been  very  bad  for  Venezuela,  the  worst  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  political  disturbances  all  over  the 
country  and  the  low  coffee  prices  had  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  commerce,  and  brought  great  suffering  to  all  branches  of 
industry,  Venezuela,  which  is  living  upon  its  export  staples,  must 
suffer  very  heavily  when  the  goods  exported  fetch  such  low  prices 
as  were  experienced  in  1899.  The  political  disturbances,  which 
lasted  almost  the  whole  year,  were  of  a  very  serious  character; 
commerce  was  cut  off  for  months  from  all  connection  with  the 
interior  districts ;  all  kinds  of  business  stopped  and  an  absolute 
stagnation  of  trade  ensued.  Heavy  losses  have  been  the  con- 
sequence, which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country. 

Eegarding  the  export  of  the  principal  article,  which  is  coffee, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  export  of  1899  is  far  behind  that  of 
1898.  The  amount  exported  was  334,328  bags  (20,268  tons), 
against  441,579  bags  (26,494  tons)  in  1898,  and  422,313   bags 
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(25,486  tons)  in  1897.  The  average  price  of  coffee  per  100  lbs. 
f.o.b.  Maracaibo  may  bfe  calculated  at  7  pesos  88  c.  (1/.  5s.),  at 
8  pesos  55  c.  (1/.  7«.)  for  1898,  and  at  12  pesos  75  c.  (2L  4s,)  for 

1897.  The  value  of  the  coflfee  exported  amounted  to  7,015,000 
pesos  (1,111,287/.)   in   1897,   to  4,875,000  pesos  (772,584/.)  in 

1898,  and  to  3,429,250  pesos  (543,248/.)  in  1899. 

The  export  of  hides  shows  a  small  decrease,  principally  caused  Hides, 
by  the  unfortunate  civil  war.  In  1899, 30,221  hides  were  exported, 
whilst  in  1898  there  was  an  export  of  32,886  hides.  The  declared 
value  of  export  was  as  follows:  in  1898  it  amounted  to  119,190 
pesos  50  c.  (18,882/.),  and  in  1899  to  129,130  pesos  30  c. 
(20,456/.). 

The  export  of  skins  shows  a  considerable  increase ;  in  1899  SkiuB. 
107,217  kilos,  were  exported,  against  83,797  kilos,  in  1898. 

The  export  of  balsam  copaiba  shows  a  small  increase  against  Balsam 
1898.  In  1899,  42,732  kilos,  were  exported,  representing  a  value  copaiba, 
of  33,649  pesos  (5,330/.),  against  35,778  kilos,  in  1898. 

Fishsounds    are     becoming    more    and    more     in    demand,  Fishsoundj. 
and  a  good  deal   of  attention  is  paid  to  them.     In  1899  the 
export  amounted  to  39,261  kilos.,  with  a  value  of  17,227  pesos 
(2,570/.). 

Owing  to  its  very  loV  price  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  export  CJoooa. 
of  cocoa  has  become  less.     The  returns  of  1899  show  a  declared 
value  of  46,063  pesos  (7,300/.),  against  10,700/.  in  1898. 

The  export  of  quina  bark  becomes  less  from  year  to  year.     In  Quina  bark. 
1899  it  amounted  only  to  12,778   kilos.,  with  a  value  of  2,118 
pesos  (335/.  10s.). 

The  export  of  dividivi  is  increasing.     In  1899,  1,766  tons  were  DiTidiyi 
exported,  with  a  value  of  41,124  pesos  (6,514/.). 

The  export  of  wood  is  increasing  again ;  the  principal  kinds  Wood, 
exported     are:     Boxwood,    cedar,    ebony,    fustic,    lignum    vitae, 
mahogany,  and  different  hardwoods.     The  value  of  exportation 
in  1899  amounted  to  57,383  pesos  (9,090/.)  on  6,506  tons. 

Rubber  and  asphaltum  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention,  Rubber  and 
and  the  export  is  increasing.  asphaltom. 

The  best  communication  with  Maracaibo  is  vi&  New  York  with  MaU. 
steamers  of  the  American  D  line. 

Navigation  return  and  exportation  list  for  1899  are  annexed. 
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Arrivals  of  Vessels  at  Maracaibo  during  the  Year  ending 

December  31, 1899. 


Nationality. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  VesMls. 

Steamers. 

Barques. 

Brigs.     Schooners. 

Total. 

British    . . 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

6 

American 
German  .. 
Italian     . . 
Norwegian 
Danish     .  • 
Datch 
Brazilian. . 
Venezuelan         • . 

\ 

43 
4 

• « 
17 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

2 

•  • 
2 
1 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

•  • 
9 
1 

• . 

* 

27 

•  • 
286 

48 
6 
1 

17 
2 

37 

1 

244 

Total 

26,806 

77 

5 

11 

268 

356 

MAKACAIBO. 
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Report  on  tfte  Trade  of  Samoa,  for  the  Year  1899 
By  Mk.  Acting- Consul  Hunter. 

(Seoeiyed  at  Foreign  Office,  April  19,  1900.) 

Owing  to  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  of  the  High  Introductory. 
Chief  Mataafa  and  his  people  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1899,  no  report  on  the  tmde  of  Samoa  was  published  for  the 
year  1898,  and  it  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hay,  Collector  of 
Customs,  who  supplied  me  with  the  figures  and  information,  that 
I  am  able  to  report  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Samoa  during 
the  period  under  review. 

The  year  1899  showed  a  very  marked  improvement  over  that 
of  1898,  which  in  turn  was  better  than  1897.  Both  imports  and 
exports  increased  w&ty  substantially,  clearly  showing  that  both 
the  producing  and  consuming  power  of  these  Islands  have  been 
much  under-estimated  in  the  past. 

The  copra  crop  of  1899  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  in  the  history  of  the  Group.  When  the  natives  settle 
down  under  the  new  fonn  of  Government,  and  have  greater 
inducements  U)  make  up  all  their  copra,  the  output  will  further 
increase  ;  at  present  there  is  great  waste. 

Cacao,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  future  productions  of 
this  Group,  has  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  owing  to 
the  native  troubles.  Plantations  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  in 
many  instances  were  greatly  injured  by  the  rebels,  who  ruthlessly 
cut  down  or  ring-barked  bearing  trees,  destroyed  nurseries,  and  in 
many  instances,  up-rooted  the  young  trees  that  had  been  planted 
out.  With  a  strong  and  stable  Government  cacao  has  a  great 
future  before  it. 
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Shipping  and  TABLES  showing  the   Number  and  Natiofiality  of  Vessels  that 
naid^tion.  Entered  and  Cleared  at  this  Tort  during  the  past  Two  Years. 

Table  1.— 1898. 

£NT£UED. 


>team. 

Number  ot         «^_.. 
Vessels.           ^**°«- 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

British 
German     ... 
United  States 

America... 
Norwegian 
Danish       ... 

•  •• 

of' 

■  ■  ■ 

40 
17 

50,456 

\1 

3 
4 
3 

880 

467 
2,450 
1,324 

1           40 
12 

20 

4 
3 

50,155 
880 

38.430 
2,450 
1,824 

Total 

A7 

1       8),4I8 

21 

5,121 

79 

88,539 

Cleared. 

of" 

•  •• 

• 

•  • 

Steam. 

Number  of         .r. 
Vesfcls.    .        *'"*' 

Sailing. 

To 

1 

1  Number  of 
VeaseU. 

tal. 

Nationality. 

Number  of* 
VfSaeU. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British 
German     ... 
United   States 

America... 
Norwegian 
Danish 

40 

•  •  • 

17 

•  «  « 

.')0,456 

•  •• 

82,968 

1 
13 

3 

4 
3 

25 
919 

467 
2,450 
1,^24 

41 
IS 

20 

4 
8 

50,480 
919 

.38.430 
2,450 
1,824 

Total 

ft? 

88,418 

24 

5,185 

81 

88,608 

Table  2.     189fJ 
Entered. 

I. 

1 

Stei 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

un. 

Tons. 

SaiUng. 

Number  of         ...^ 

VesaeU.            ^^'^' 

Tot 

al. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

HriUsh 
German     ... 
United   States 

America  .. 
Norwegian 
Danish 

•  -  • 

of 

•  •  « 

•  •■ 

40 

•  «• 

17 

•  •• 

55,666 

•  *  * 

82,963 

■  • 

5 

4           ! 

4           1 
2 

383 

635 

645 
2,576 
1,214 

45 
9 

21          I 
4 
2 

65,989 
685 

33,606 
2,576 
1,214 

Total 

67 

Stei 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

88,619                 24 

Cleared. 

5,403 

81 

Tot 

Number  of 
VesaeU. 

94,022 

un. 

Tons. 

Saili 

ng,                 1 

al. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British 
German     ... 
United   States 

America... 
Norwegian 
Danish 

... 

... 
of 
... 

■  •• 

«•• 

... 

40 

... 

17 

•  >  • 

55,656 
32,968 

•  *  • 

4 
9 

3 

4 

•> 

822 

685 

497 
2,576 
1,214 

44 

9 

■20 

4 
2 

55,978 
686 

33,460 
2.676 
1,214 

Total 

ft? 

88,619 

22 

5,244 

1 

79 

98,868 

SAMOA. 


In  comparing  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
shipping  in  and  out  for  the  past  year  was  10,743  tons.  British 
shipping  increased  by  11,032  tons,  while  foreign  shipping  decreased 
by  289  tons. 


Per  Ton. 


Freighte  and 
chaiien. 


London  to  Samoa,  vift  Aostralia 
JiOndon  to  Samoa,  tU  New  Zealand 
London  to  Samoa,  vift  Oermaoy 
Australia  to  Samoa 
Kev  Zealand  to  Samoa . . 
San  Praneisco  to  Samoa 
Samoa  to  AoBtralia  (copra) 
Samoa  to  New  Zealand  (copra) 
Samoa  to  San  Pmncisco  (copra) 
Charters  as  per  agreement 


!     Prom— 

To- 

£   t. 

£   ». 

3    0 

5    0 

8    0 

5    0 

8    0 

4     0 

1     6 

2    0 

1         1     5 

2    0 

2    0 

2  10 

•  • 

0  15 

•  • 

0  15 

•  • 
1 

0  16 

By  reference  to  the  comparative  statement  given  below 
{Table  4)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports  for  the  year 
1899  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  32,055t,  and  the 
imports  of  1898  exceeded  those  of  1897  by  11,195/.  Imports 
from  the  British  Empire  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since 
the  year  1897,  while  in  the  year  under  consideration  they  repre- 
sent seven-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  imported  into  the 
Oroup.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  imports  and  their  values  ip" 
detail,  but  1  give  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  ^ 
obtain. 

There  are  no  records  concerning  hardware,  soft  goods,  be  s 
and  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel. 

Colonial  soap  is  much  more  used  than  American  ;  it  is  cut  to 
any  size  required  at  135.  6rf.  to  15s.  per  cwt.  box  of  best  "  Crown," 
and  9s.  for  the  commoner  "  Household."  The  weight  is  nominal, 
^is  the  soap  shrinks. 

26  gauge  galvanised  iron  is  used  for  roofing  the  European 
buildings ;  it  costs  from  15/.  to  16/.  for  assorted  sizes  in  Sydney. 

American  and  British  starch  are  about  equally  used.  That 
of  (Jerman  manufacture  is  of  inferior  quality.  Starch  must  be 
put  up  in  1  lb.  boxes. 

The  quality  of  Australian  tinned  meats  is  said  to  be  inferior 
to  that  imported  from  America ;  the  CQSt  landed  in  Samoa  is, 
however,  less.  4,500  cases  were  imported  from  New  Zealand  and 
Audtralia. 

A  large  quantity, of  k^ed  beef  is  used  by  the  natives  at 
their  feasts  and  at  other  times.  That  from  Australia  is  said  to  be 
very  poorly  prepared,  does  not  keep,  and  is  altogether  inferior  to 
that  from  New  Zealand,  which  has  now  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
market,  none  being  imported  ftom  Atnerici^  About  10,000  kegs 
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Biiicuitrt. 


Kerosene. 


of  50  lbs.  each  were  imported  during  the  year,  principally  from 
New  Zealand. 

American,  New  Zealand  and  Australian  biscuitB  are  all  put  up 
in  any  sized  tins  required.  Colonial,  of  the  same  quality  as 
American  biscuits,  are  landed  in  Samoa  at  practically  the  same 
price.  There  are  different  qualities  of  colonial  biscuit  or  bread 
as  it  is  often  termed. 

There  were  about  6,500  cases  of  kerosene,  8  gallons  each, 
imported  from  America  during  the  year. 


Import 

Table  3. 

— Imi'ORT  Duties. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

1 

Dol.    c 

1.  Ale,  porter,  and  beer    .. 

Per  dozen  quari 

18               0     50 

2.  Spirits 

Per  gallon 

2     60 

8.  ^  ines,  except  sparkling 

ft                 « 

10 

4.  Sparkling  wines 

»i 

1     50 

6.  Tobacco 

. . ,  Per  lb.  . . 

0     50 

6.  Cigars    .. 

•  •                                                      y»               •  *                       • 

.1             10 

7.  Sporting  arms  . . 

Each 

4       0 

8.  Gunpowder 

. .  1  Per  lb.  . . 

0     25 

9.  Statistical  duty  on  all  merchandise  and  , 

goods  imported,  except  as 

aforesaid. 

2  per  cent.  ad.  val. 

• 

Charges. 


Importers  complain  very  much  of  the  charges  on  goods 
ordered  from  London.  Tliese  include  packing,  insurance,  freight, 
and  all  the  other  incidental  charges.  As  an  instance  of  the 
amount  charged,  a  local  merchant  ordered  24  bales  of  print  from 
London.  The  cost  price  of  the  print  was  318Z.  18s,  lid.,  the 
charges  amounted  to  492.  2s,  3d.  Thus  the  charges  amounted  to 
more  than  15  per  cent,  before  the  goods  were  delivered  in  Samoa. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  duty,  landing,  and  delivery  charges  in 
Samoa. 

Table  4. — Comparative  Table  showing  the  Values  of  Imports  from 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1897-98-99. 


Ooontry. 


British  Empire.. 

Qermanv 

United  States  of  America 

Tonga    

South  Sea  Islands 

Tfawaii  and  other  countries 

Copra  in  transit 

Total 


1897. 


£ 
34.7M 
16,828 
10,683 

827 

176 
2,220 


Yalne. 


1898. 


£ 

46,640 

18,268 

10,982 

408 

310 

478 
6,057 


77,118 


1899. 


70,187 

16,290 

18,649 

196 

628 

488 

2,946 


109,178 
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Exports,  like  imports,  have  increased  greatly  during  the  past  Bxpovte. 
three  years*    The  value  during  the  year  1899  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  26,191/.,  while  that  of  1898  exceeded  1897 
by  17,615/.     Thus  the  exports  of  1899  have  nearly  doubled  those 
of  1897. 

Exports  are  restricted  to  three  products,  viz.,  copra,  cacao,  and 
fruit.  Cotton  and  coflFee  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  list 
of  exports. 

The  export  of  copra  for  the  year  1899  exceeded  the  output  of  Copra, 
the  previous  year  by  a  little  over  3,000  tons,  the  actual  amounts 
being,  1898,  4,762  tons ;  1899,  7.791  tons.     On  this  there  is  an 
export  duty  of  2^  per  cent.,  the  value  of  copra  being  taken  at 
9/.  7s,  6d.  f.o.b. 

The  production  of  cacao  is  in  its   infancy,  the  value  of  the  Caowt 
export  for  the  year  1899   being  about  240/.     The  prices  realised 
were  good,  and  the  quality  reported  to  be  excellent. 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Moore,  one  of  the  planters  in  Samoa,  "  On  the  Condition  of  Cacao 
in  the  Islands,"  dated  November  2,  189y : — "  So  tar  as  I  know 
there  are  now  planted  by  our  foreign  residents  about  300  acres  in 
all,  two-thirds  of  which  property  is  either  now  in  bearing  condition 
or  will  become  so  next  year.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how 
much  cacao  has  been  planted  and  is  to-day  in  good  order  on 
native  lands."  .  .  .  "Part  of  my  cacao  has  just  commenced  to 
bear,  and  I  am  forwarding  its  seed  pods  to  my  different  trading 
stations  as  fast  as  they  come  on.  At  these  points  they  are  freely 
given  to  the  natives,  who  are  now  commencing  the  cultivation  of 
cacao  in  good  earnest  in  several  districts.  At  Pago  Pago  I  have 
at  present  about  3,000  trees  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  on  my 
property  there  I  have  still  room  for  about  2,000  more  plants, 
which  will  be  set  out  this  year."  ..."  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Carruthers  obtained  a  net  profit  of  over  900  dol.  from  less  than 
8  acres  of  cacao  during  last  year,  and  that  cacao  was  all  of  it  less 
than  five  years  of  age  at  the  time."  ..."  The  quality  of  our 
Samoan  cacao  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  class.  So  far  we  have 
had  extremely  high  prices  for  it,  and  the  purchasers  have  always 
expressed  regret  that  we  have  only  a  little  to  offer.  Two  years 
hence  the  proceeds  of  our  cacfiw)  will  add  appreciably  to  our 
general  income,  and  if  the  natives  take  hold,  as  they  surely  will  in 
case  a  new  Government  is  rightly  started,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  cacao  will  in  a  short  time  represent  our  most  valuable 
export."  ..."  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  success  of  our  cacao 
that  wherever  I  have  a  ti'ading  station  I  am  starting  now  to  culti- 
vate it.  If  I  have  no  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  lease  some 
from  the  adjoining  natives,  who  always  have  plenty  to  spare  at 
50  c.  per  acre  per  annum  for  40  years,  as  the  law  allows.  1  am 
about  to  start  the  cultivation  of  cacao  at  Saluafata,  Safata,  and 
Fasitoo,  and  probably  at  Fagaitua,  on  Tutuila." 

The  export  of  fruit  to  the  Australasian  colonies  would  be  of  ^^^ 
great  value  to  the  Group  if  it  had  facilities  for  regular  and  speedy 
transport.     At  present  the  value  is   merely  nominal.     For   the 
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TanUla. 


fWT  1899  it  ainoanted  to  the  value  of  SO(H,  for  fruit  exported  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  about  50/.  to  Honolulu.  * 

Bu^ber  has  been  introduced,  and  is  bebig  grown  by  several  of 
the  plaaters.  It  appears  to  thrive,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  the 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  most  valuaUe 
produet,  thomgh  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  future  will  be. 

Kola  is  also  beiug  planted,  t^e  young  trees  look  healthy,  and 
the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  suit  its  growth. 

Vanilla  has  been  tried  with  success,  and  more  of  it  is  being 
set  cut.  With  proper  cultivation  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
product  will  also  take  a  high  place  among  the  industries. 


DatiM. 


Table  5. — Export  Duties. 


Copra 

Cotton 

Coffee 


Per  Cent 
Ad  Valorem. 


2i 
2 


Table  6. — Compakative  Table  showing  the  Values  of  Exports 
to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1897-98-99. 


Value. 

Country. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£            ' 

£ 

£ 

BriUab  Empire 

5,405         1 

22,042 

60,070 

Q^rmanj          

United  States  of  America 

311 

•  • 

•  • 

10^1      ; 

6,894 

7,494 

Roasia  (Libau) 

•   • 

•  • 

8,182 

Tonga    

2,844 

2,497 

8,376 

Sonth  Sea  Ulands 

860 

542 

509 

Hawaii  and  other  countries    . . 

194 

615 

889 

Europe  (Azores  for  orders) 

28,248 

27,269 

2.992 

Ships  stores 

2,797 

4,^89 

8,134 

Copra  in  transit 

1,829 

47,839 

1 

1,2M 
65,454 

•  • 

Total 

91,645 

From  the  above  comparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exports  to  the  British  Empire  have  almost  trebled  those  of  the 
previous  year,  while  those  of  1898  more  than  quadrupled  the 
exports  of  1897.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  increase  of 
demand  for  copra  in  the  Australasian  colonies. 

In  the  year  1897  the  export  of  copra  to  the  Australasian 
colonies  was  only  564  tons.  In  1898  it  increased  to  1,102  tons, 
and  in  1899  it  rose  to  2,821  tons.  Out  of  the  total  export  of 
copra  during  the  past  year,  aaBOunting  to  7,791  tons,  no  less  than 
6,163  tons  were  shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Bussia  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  competitor  in  the  Samoan 
copra  market,  taking  872  tons. 


Table  7. — Showing  the   Principal  Trade  and  Passenger  Routes 
from  Europe,  America,  and  the  Australian  Colonies  to  Samoa. 


By  steam  or  sail 


By  steam 


Tkadb  Boutbs. 


1. 


From   Europe  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,   theuce    by    Union 
Steamship  Company,  of  New  Zealand,  to  Samoa. 
2.  From  Eorope  to  New  Zealand,  thence  by  Union  Steam 
ship  Company,  of  New  Zealand,  to  Samoa. 


PASaHNOBB   KOHTM. 


per 


1.  From  Sydney,  N.S.W,,  vill  Fyi,  erery  four  weeks 

Union  Steamship  Company,  of  New  Zealand. 

2.  From  Auckland,  N.Z.,  rik  Tonga,  every  four  weeks  per 

Union  Steamahip  Company,  of  New  Zealand. 

3.  From  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Tift  Auckland,  N.Z.,  every  four 

weeka  per  A.  and  A.  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

4.  From  San  Francisco  vift  Honoluln,  every  four  weeks  per 

A.  and  A.  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 
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Report  an  the  Trade,  Agincidf  lire,  and  Finances  of  Wurtemherg  for 
the  Year  1899  and  part  of  1900  by  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Stuttgart. 

(Beceiyed  at  Foreign  Office,  October  1,  1900.) 

The  industrial  results  of  the  last  five  years  form  a  faithful  Gfceneral 
reflex  of  the  general  economical  metamorphosis  which  has  taken  J?°^'  ^^ 
place  in  Grermany  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  inciu»trie§  in 
Engineering,  theoretical  and  practical  science,  improved  means  of  1899. 
communication,  those  powerful  factors  which   have  transformed 
Germany  into  the  greatest  industrial  State  on  the  Continent  are 
still  instrumental  in  increasing  the  present  condition  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

The  upward  tendency  of  the  last  few  yeai*s  originated  in  the 
electrical  and  mining  industries,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  steady 
flow  of  population  to  industrial  neighbourhoods.  The  resulting 
necessity  for  private  and  public  buildings,  and  for  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  fjtctories  and  works  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  building  industry,  which  again  brought  in  its  train  a 
strong  demand  for  iron,  copper,  cement,  building  materials,  and 

labour. 

The  year  1899  added  new  progressive  factors.  The  electrical 
industries  with  their  large  consumption  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper, 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  foremost  place,  were  overtaken 
by  the  iron,  coal,  and  engineering  industries.  The  cotton-spinning 
industry  which  had  languished  for  some  years  was  enabled  to 
recover  ground  owing  to  an  abimdant  supply  of  raw  material. 
The  increase  of  these  leading  industries  soon  exerted  a  favourable 
eflect  upon  the  secondar}'  industries  and  trade  in  general,  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  assisted  in  their  progress  by  the  strong  tone  of 
the  textile,  iron,  and  machinery  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

The  salient  features  of  the  past  year  were : — Great  increase  in 
production;  scarcity  of  coal,  raw  materials,  and  labour;  finally, 
increasing  prices  and  dear  money.  The  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment manifested  itself  naturally  in  a  strong  demand  for  capital 
and  an  important  increase  in  company  flotations  and  the  rate  of 
interest.  Never,  since  the  notable  year  of  1873,  has  so  much 
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capital  been   subscribed   for   industrial   purposes ;   the   following 
figures  show  the  advance  recorded  since  the  year  1893 : — 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 


Amount  in  MiUioiie. 


Nominal 
Subscription. 

£ 
I 
•4 

S 

12* 

0^ 

l.>i 
26 


Effective 
Subscription. 

£ 

U 

4 
11 

16i 

10 

20 

4:^ 


Formation  of 
truits. 


This  increased  demand  for  capital  resulted  in  dear  money—  the 
discount  rate  of  the  Reichsbank  in  December,  1899,  reaching 
7  per  cent,  for  the  lirst  time  since  its  foundation — and  exercised  a 
disturbing  iuHuence  upon  the  whole  province  of  manufacture  and 
trade,  one  of  its  ill-effects  being  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  production 
caused  l)y  the  dearness  of  the  indispensable  credit.  Two  })rominent 
chai*acteristics  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  are  the  cessation  of 
the  downward  tendency  of  prices,  which,  at  the  end  of  last  year 
attained  a  level  equal  to  that  of  1888,  and  the  continual  rise 
in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  the  latter  l>eing  especially  notice- 
able for  the  period  between  January,  1896,  and  December,  1899. 

In  former  yeara  it  was  easily  possible  for  the  maimfacturers 
to  shift  this  increase  in  a  comparatively  short  time  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  consumer  by  means  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers ;  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  being  then  indicative 
of  large  manufacturing  profits.  This  has,  however,  to  a  great 
extent,  entirely  changed.  The  present  accumulation  of  capital 
and  fierceness  of  competition  have  rendered  a  sudden  transition  of 
prices  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  without  seriously  deranging  the  tmnsaction 
of  business.  A  few  exceptions  were  observed  in  the  iron  and 
some  other  industries,  in  which  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
immediately  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in  retail  prices. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  ratio  between  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles,  most  industries  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  syndicates.  This  tendency 
forms  a  further  characteristic  of  the  past  year,  and  was 
especially  prominent  in  the  textile,  wire,  electric,  leather,  soap, 
candle,  and  spirit  industries.  A  careful  observation  of  the  clianges 
in  prices  effected  by  their  agency  reveals  a  moderate  but  not 
excessive  rise  in  prices;  in  some  cases  their  influence  has  been 
exerted  to  prevent  any  sudden  and  unnatural  rise.  Since  January, 
1900,  the  action  of  these  trusts  is  still  noticeable  in  the  continuous 
and  gradual  rise  in  the  prices  of  many  articles ;  the  future  must 
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ahow  whether  this  artificial  regulation  of  the  natural  devel(^ment 
of  industiy  and  trade  will  be  productive  of  general  beneficial 
results. 

The  present  prosperity  has  materi^y  affected  the  question  of  Labour, 
labour.  Instead  of  the  former  scarcity  of  work  and  the  consequent 
number  of  unemployed,  there  is  now  a  pronounced  lack  of  work- 
men, and— in  the  printing,  weaving,  shoe,  and  glove  industries— 
of  ~  female  labour.  Many  factories  were  compelled  to  engage 
imskilled  instead  of  skilled  workmen,  others  ttom  want  of  the 
necessary  workmen  were  unable  to  increase  their  production.  In 
1894  5,000,000  workmen  were  employed  in  the  15  principal 
industries;  in  1899  this  number  rose  to  7,000,000.  In  1894 
185.000,000/.  were  paid  in  w^es ;  in  1898  more  than  250,000,000/. 
The  hours  of  work  are  becoming  gradually  shortened,  whilst  wages 
are  rising.  In  former  years  the  formation  of  trusts  was  Stn^^w- 
inevitably  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  strikes.  This  has  now  changed,  the  only  strike  of  any  magnitude 
which  occurred  in  Wiirtemberg  during  1899  being  one  in  the 
furniture  trade  which  lasted  about  11  weeks. 

The  aspect  of  industry  in  Wiirtemberg  differs  in  many  respects  Cteneml 
from  the  above  review  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Grerman  JJaJJ^^^d 
Empire,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal,  iron,  and  electrical  amooltnre  in 
industries  do  not  play  any  important  part     Generally  speaking  wfiptemburg. 
most "  of  the  factories  and  works  were  fully  supplied  with  ordei^  Induitiiei. 
and  were  often  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
contracts.      Some  few  industries,  however,  which  are  suffering 
from  the  pressure    of   exceptional   conditions,   were   unable  to 
participate  in  the  general  prosperity.    The  state  of  the  flour-mills, 
for  instance,  even  deteriorated  owing  to  the  keen  competition  pf 
the  Bhenish  mills.    The  Stuttgart  illustrated  woodcut  industry 
suffered    heavily    from    the    decision   of    the    illustrated    paper 
companies  to  adopt  the  more  economical  and  productive  autotype 
and  zinc-etching  processes.    The  chocolate  and  colour  industri^ 
suffered  from  over-production,  and  the  tanning  works  at  Backnang 
were  visited  by  a  severe  crisis  which  caused  the  failure  of  many 
firms.     Apart  from   these  exceptions,  the  general  condition  of 
tittde  was  extremely  satisfactory  especially  in  the  cotton,  iron, 
machine,  and  electrical  sections.    The  firm  industrial  tone  reacts 
most  favourably  upon  building  enterprise,  and  caused  a  strong 
demand  for  building  materials  of  all  descriptions.      Foundries, 
machine  and  tool- works,  and  most  factories  producing  iron  goods 
were  extremely  busy,  and  entered  upon  the  year  1900  well  pro- 
vided with  lucrative  orders  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  imfavourable  condition  of  a^culture  in  1899  and  the  Agrieiilture. 
consequent  weakness  of  retail  trade  m  the  rural  districts,  form  a 
dark  spot  in  this  picture  of  universal  industrial  prosperity.  In 
spite  of  the  favourable  influence  of  two  of  the  largest  grain 
harvests  ever  experienced,  it  was  found  impossible  to  recover 
from  the  ill-effects  of  the  failure  of  the  grape  and  fruit  harvests, 
and  the  loss  of  live-stock  occasioned  by  the  continual  prevalence 
'  of  various  diseases.  The  year  1900  has  been  up  to  tne  prese&t 
(678)  A  4 
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date  much  more  fayoniable;  the  yield  of  fruit  has  been  most 
abnndant,  and  the  prospects  of  the  grape  harvest  are  most 
satisfactory.  In  industrial  centres  and  large  towns  the  retail 
consumption  gave  favourable  results,  but  competition  is  very  keen, 
and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  advertising  often  seem  disproportionate 
to  the  proJSts  obtained  thereby.  Betail  dealers  endeavour  by 
means  of  various  gratis  additions,  and  the  granting  of  compara- 
tively large  reductions  and  long  terms  of  credit,  to  attract  even 
small  consumers.  A  further  serious  competing  factor  is  the 
establishment  of  large  universal  providing  stores  ("Waarenhauser"), 
whose  number  and  sphere  of  action  are  daily  increasing.  Tliey 
represent,  even  when  situated  at  a  distance,  not  only  a  dangerous 
source  of  competition  for  retail  firms,  but  are  also  beginning  to 
exert  a  pressure  upon  the  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
The  Wurtemberg  Government  has  not  yet  decided  upon  any 
special  measure  of  taxation  in  view  of  this  new  commercial 
development,  although  the  question  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time. 

A  disadvantage  keenly  experienced  by  large  firms  is  the 
diminishing  number  of  apprentices,  whose-  qualifications,  more- 
over, are  seldom  satisfactory.  This  matter  is  under  consideration 
and  new  conditions  are  being  formulated,  according  to  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  more  thorough  and  special  eduction,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  scale  of  remuneration  and  opportunity  for 
theoretical  study  are  demanded. 

The  Wurtemberg  industries  entered  upon  the  year  1900 
with  great  expectations,  and  [although,  at  the  beginning  of  1899, 
it  was  genersdly  assumed  that  the  period  of  prosperity  had 
attained  its  height  and  that  a  reaction  would  soon  supervene, 
the  tone  towards  the  end  of  the  year  became  more  confident. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  industrial  advance,  which  took  place 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  was  followed  by  the  disastrous 
crisis  of  1873.  The  present  advance,  however,  is  of  an  entirely 
difierent  nature,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  demand  and  consumption 
of,  not  only  German,  but  also  of  foreign  States,  a  solid  and  healthy 
foundation,  which  ought  to  enable  it  to  weather  much  financial 
and  commercial  stress.  A  proof  of  this  has  already  been  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  dear  money 
and  a  high  bank-rate  at  the  end  of  1899.  It  appears  probable 
that  when  the  present  period  of  prosperity  is  followed  by  a 
reaction,  no  sudden  and  ruinous  fall,  but  a  gradual  decline,  caused 
by  a  policy  of  prudent  restriction  will  take  place. 

The  com  trade  was  much  quieter  than  during  1898,  prices 
declining  slightly  along  the  whole  line  under  the  influence  of  the 
favourable  American  and  Argentine  harvests.  An  unimportant 
temporary  recovery  was  occasioned  by  the  unfavourable  harvest 
reports  from  America  and  Russia,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Transvaal  War,  but  prices  closed  about  8  per  cent,  below  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  abolition  of  the  Berlin  Grain  Exchange. 
^  ^measure  which  is  now  adversely   criticised,  even  by  tdiose 


responsible  for  it,  seems  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  grain 
trade. 

The  harvest  averages  were,  generally  speaking,  higher  than 
those  of  the  previous  years,  especially  for  grain,  potatoes,  and 
leguminous  fruits.  The  hop  harvest  was  particularly  noticeable 
being  66  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  grass,  hay,  and  clover  were 
below  the  average ;  sugar,  beet,  and  chicory  were  satisfactory. 

The  unfavourable  condition  of  the  flour-  mills  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  competition  of  the  large  Rhenish  mills,  especially 
those  at  Ludwigshafen  and  Mannheim;  the  corn  ground  was 
almost  exchisively  grown  in  Germany.  The  WUrtemberg  grain 
import  for  1897,  about  53,000  tons,  came  principally  from  Baden, 
Bhenish  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  North  Germany  sending  compara- 
tively a  small  amount ;  the  foreign  import  amoimted  to  only  550 
tons,  of  which  Switzerland  supplied  395. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  immense 
industrial  advance  in  Germany  during  the  last  20  years,  agri- 
cultural products  have  not  only  maintained  their  position  but 
have  even  slightly  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : — 


Quantity  in  ICiUion  Tons. 

Year. 

Bye. 

Wheat 
and  Spelt. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

1899 

8-6 

4-8 

2-9 

6-8 

38-4 

1898        .. 

9-0 

4-1 

2-8 

6-7 

36-7 

1897 

8-1 

8-7 

2-5 

6-7 

33-7 

1896 

8*6 

8-8 

2-7 

6-9 

32-3 

1895 

7-7 

3-6 

2-7 

6*2 

37-7 

1894 

8*8 

3*8 

2-8 

6-5 

33*6 

1893 

8-9 

8-9 

2*8 

4-2 

40-7 

The  plenteous  harvests  of  1898-99  naturally  influenced  thQ 
import  and  export  trade.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1899  the 
import  of  wheat  declined  to  the  amount  of  106,600  tons,  whilst 
the  export  increased  by  62,500  tons. 

The  hop  crops  were  satisfactory  both  as  regards  quality  and  Hops, 
quantity,  but  prices  were  lower  than  in  pi*evious  years  and  showed 
considerable  fluctuations.  The  earliest  hops  were  sold  at  9/.  per 
cwt. ;  at  the  end  of  August  the  price  was  5/. ;  in  September,  4/.  5s. ; 
and  in  December,  4/.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  declined 
from  20,000  acres  in  1885  to  13,300  acres  in  1899,  as  the  export 
to  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland  sufiered  from  the  increasing 
competition.  Wiirtemberg  consumes  only  about  one-third  of  the 
hops  grown  in  the  country. 

About  660,000  gallons  less  beer  were  brewed  in  1899  than  in  Beer, 
the  former  year,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  unfavourable 
grape  and  fruit  harvests  is  certainly  remarkabla     Bavaria  and 
Baden  showed  An  increase  in  the  production  of  the  national 
beverage,  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  4,500,000  gallons. 
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The  fruit  harvest  was  poor,  amounting  in  value  to  250,000/.; 
compared  with  350,000/.  in  1898.  The  import  of  foreign  fruit  to 
Wtirtemberg  and  other  parts  of  Gtermany  has  risen  rapidly  and 
attained  large  proportions.  In  1898  the  import  value  for 
Gtermany  was  1,350,000/.;  in  1899,  3,450,000/.  Wtirtemberg 
imported  in  1898  67,000  tons;  in  1899,  85,000  tons,  prin- 
cipally from  France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 

The  vintage,  although  double  the  amount  of  the  year  1898, 
was  still  about  50  per  cent  behind  the  average  of  the  last  72 
years,  the  quality  of  the  wine  produced  from  the  grapes  being 
good  but  more  than  usually  acid.  The  total  value  was  about 
380,000/.  A  certain  amount  of  the  foreign  wine  imported  is 
used  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  home  wines.  About  4,550 
tons  of  raisins  and  currants  were  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  wine : — 


Year. 


1898 
1806 
1891 
1886 
1876 


NoTB. — 1  hectolitre  «■  22  gaUoas. 


Price 

Amount 

per  Hectolitre. 

in  Heotolitree. 

£   «. 

2  10 

74,740 

1    4 

427,800 

2  10 

57,S00 

1    1 

684,160 

1    6 

909,600 

Cftttl#4 

breeding. 


Meat  inde. 


SttfAr. 


The  position  of  the  cattle-breeders  and  dealers  has  not 
improved,  as  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  against  the  f oot- 
and-moutii  disease  have  seriously  hampered  trade  without  effec- 
tively combating  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  In  June,  1899, 
there  were  in  Germany  13,000  farms  in  3,000  districts  declared 
infected  with  disease,  in  August  this  number  increased  to  25,400 
in  5,550  districts,  and  attained  in  December  the  alarming  total 
of  27,000.  The  difficulties  imposed  upon  the  cattle  trade  by  the 
prevalence  of  disease  can  be  estimated  from  the  facts  that  a 
cordon  of  7^  miles  is  drawn  round  each  infected  locality,  and 
that  cattle  dealers  who  have  sojourned  within  the  cordon  are  not 
permitted,  under  pain  of  severe  penalties,  to  visit  another  farm 
during  the  same  day.  The  import  of  cattle  from  abroad  was  only 
allowed  under  certain  precautionary  conditions,  and  to  a  certain 
number  of  towns  with  improved  slaughterhouses. 

The  consumption  of  American  meat  has  declined  owing  to  the 
rise  in  prices  caused  by  the  large  purchases  of  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  for  the  army  in  South  Africa.  Australia  is  now  commenc- 
ing to  export  meat  to  the  Continent,  and  especially  to  Germany ; 
the  quality  is  considered  to  be  almost  as  good  as  American, 
whilst  the  prices  are  generally  lower. 

The  sugar-beet  harvest  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Wtirtem- 
berg were  fairly  favourable;  the  export  to  America  increased 
owing  to  the  small  amount  produced  by  Cuba.    The  manufacture 
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of  sugar  in  Germany  sank  considerably,  prices  rising  from  2^  to 
5  per  cent. 

The  year  1899  was  in  every  respect  more  favourable  for  Iron  Mid 
the  iron  and  metal  industries  than  1898.  At  the  beginning  f"^**^  . 
of  last  year  and  again  in  October  it  was  generally  feared  that  "*  *** 
a  reaction  would  take  place,  but  the  state  of  the  iron  trade 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  rendered  this 
fear  illusory.  Smelting  and  iron-rolling  works  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  materials,  which  naturally  caused 
a  sharp  rise  in  prices.  Pig-iron  rose  from  3/.  15.s.  in  January 
to  5/.  lOs.  in  December  per  ton ;  rolled-iron  from  7/.  to  10/.  10s. ; 
weld- iron  from  8/.  to  IIZ.  Cast-iron  goods,  stoves,  &c.,  ad- 
vanced 20"?.  per  ton.  The  Wiirtemberg  iron  industries,  especially 
foundries,  tool,  machine  and  ironware  works,  were  occupied  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Apart  from  some  minor  disadvantages,  1899 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  ever  experienced  in  the  iron 
and  metal  industries.  The  prospects  for  1900  are  excellent,  as 
almost  all  branches  entered  upon  the  present  year  well  supplied 
with  orders  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  rise  in  iron  prices  has  been  already  mentioned  in  detail ;  Rise  of  the 
lead,  copper,  and  tin  also  advanced,  whilst  zinc  declined  in  price.  ™«t«^  pricei. 
The  rise  in  copper,  tin,  and  lead  was  most  irregular,  forming  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  slow  and  gradual  rise  in  iron,  controlled  by 
the  various  trusts  : — 


Year. 


Price  per  Doppelcentuer  (about  2  Cwt«.). 

Zinc.  Lead. 


Copper.  Tin. 


Beginning  of  1899 
End  of  1899      . . 


6  18  10  10 

7  18  11     5 


£   s.  £   s. 

2  17  18 

2    0  1  16 


Much  praise  is  lavished  upon  the  various  trusts  by  the 
Wiirtemberg  industrial  and  mercantile  chambers.  It  is  said  that 
their  prudent  and  moderate  measures  during  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  have  promoted  a  gradual  development  and  have  pre- 
ventecl  the  occurrence  of  exaggerated  prices.  One  writer  asserts : 
"  That  taking  into  consideration  the  great  demand  and  the  initial 
defective  supply  the  salutary  influence  of  the  trusts  was  most 
conspicuous  in  regulating  prices  and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a 
more  or  less  acute  reaction."  It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  stage 
of  affairs,  to  estimate  correctly  to  what  extent  this  piaise  is 
merited,  but  it  seems  to  be  exaggerated  and  to  emanate  principally 
from  strongly  interested  sources. 

A  foundiry  at  Komwestheim  increased  the  number  of  their  Special 
workmen  from  275  to  325 ;  another  at  Stuttgart  from  90  to  120.  "•"■'^s. 
Several  threatened  strikes  were  averted  by  compromises  on  both 
sides.    The  export  to  foreign  countries  is  unimportant  and  hampered 
by  restrictive  tariffs. 
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The  Essliii^en  Machine  Works  where  2,562  workmen  are 
employed,  increased  their  works  and  paid  about  150,000/.  for 
wattes  and  salaries.  The  following  machines  were  manufactured 
and  sold  at  a  total  of  470,000/. : — I^icomotives,  tenders,  engine- 
boilers,  railway  carriages,  iron  bridges,  iron  constructions,  lK)ilei'S, 
various  machines,  cooling  plant,  pumps,  electrical  installations  and 
cranes  and  dynamos. 

The  export  to  German  States  has  inci-eased,  that  to  other 
countries  has  somewhat  decreased.  A  workmen's  l)enevolent  fund 
of  18,500/.  has  been  formed  for  various  purposes  ;  further,  an 
association  of  employei*s  in  the  metal  branches  was  constituted  in 
order  to  deal  with  unjustifiable  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen. 

The  mfluence  of  social  democracy  is  strongly  felt.  In  one 
case  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  acting  upon  orders  from  the 
Socialist  leaders  refused  to  join  a  benevolent  aid  society  which  was 
endowed  by  the  management  with  2,500/. ;  in  another  case  they 
refused  to  work  with  the  models  of  a  boycotted  firm.  The  instal- 
lation of  electrical  plant  for  purposes  of  lighting  and  transmission 
of  power  is  steadily  progressing  but  shows  great  competition. 
The  exports  consisting  of  dynamos,  electric  motors,  ventilators  and 
hand-boring  machines,  went  principally  to  Norway  and  Swe<ien 
Kussia  and  Switzerland. 

The  Dainder  works  at  Cannstact  occupy  themselves  exclusively 
with  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars  and  boats  of  all  descriptions,  and 
have  placed  a  great  number  of  various  constructions  upon  the  market, 
many  of  which  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
This  firm  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  motor-car  industry  in  Germany. 
The  first  motor-car  was  patented  by  Engineer  Daimler  in  1883, 
the  principal  feature  being  the  permanent  ignition  arrangement 
by  means  of  a  glowing  metal  tube,  which  is  now  being  superseded 
by  electro-magnetic  ignition.  A  large  number  of  motor-boats 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Goveiimient  and  are  used  by 
the  river  and  harbour  authorities. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles  was  weak  as  in  the 
previous  year.  It  is  complained  that  the  authorities  issue  too 
restrictive  regulations  regarding  bicycling,  whereas  at  Karlsruhe, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  &c.,  special  bicycling  paths  have  been  laid  down 
for  and  many  parks  thrown  open  to  bicyclists. 

The  heavy  competition  prevented  an  increase  in  the  sewing 
machine  industry.  The  complaint  of  one  dealer  is  not  lacking  in 
a  certain  element  of  humour.  "  Nobody  has  the  courage  to  demand 
high  prices." 

The  manufacture  of  cartridges  has  increased,  they  are  mostly 
disposed  of  in  Grermany,  small  quantities  going  to  Switzerland  and 
Denmark. 

The  manufacturers  of  small-arms  in  Wiirtemberg  have  been 
working  for  many  years  at  their  utmost  capacity.  Great  numbers 
of  rifles  have  been  manufactured  for  Turkey  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  many  orders  owing  to  inability  to  fulfil  them  were  transferred 
from  the  Wiirtemberg  works  to  an  affiliated  company  in  Berlin. 
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An  importHTit  new  small-arm,  now  manufactured  in  great  numbers, 
is  the  Mauser  repeating  pistol.  It  carries  10  cartridges,  £tcts  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Mauser  repeatin*^  riHe.and  can  be  used  either 
as  a  pistol  or  if  occasion  arises  as  a  rifle.  For  the  latter  purpose 
a  hollow  stock,  which  usually  serves  the  purpose  of  a  pistol  case, 
is  attached  to  the  pistol.  The  pistol  is  sighted  for  l,oOO  yards, 
and  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  penetrates  10  inches  of  piue-wo(»d. 
The  cartridges  for  Mauser  rifles  and  pistols  are  manufactured  else- 
where, many  at  Karlsruhe  in  Baden. 

The  prices  for  metal  and  japanned  goods  rose  on  all  sides  ^^^  goodt. 
conesponding  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  materials,  tinned 
and  japanned  iron,  lead,  brass,  tin,  wire,  &c.,  and  caused  consumers 
to  restrict  their  purchases  to  the  more  necessary  articles.  A  trust 
was  formed  by  the  majority  of  firms  to  raise  the  prices.  The 
amount  exported  remains  practically  the  same,  having  decreased 
to  the  East  and  increased  to  Spain  and  other  countries.  The 
labour  conditions  were  satisfactory,  good  workmen  experiencing  no 
difficulty  in  obtainnig  employment.  Great  resentment  is  felt  at 
the  action  of  the  "  Association  of  German  Ironware  Dealers,"  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  foundation  and  spread  of  the  universal 
providing  stores  ("  Waarenhiiuser "),  have  instituted  a  kind  of 
boycott.  This  association,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  dealers 
in  kitchen  and  household  utensils,  forbids  its  members  to  buy  from 
those  factories  which  sell  t(»  the  "  Waarenhiiuser."  Measures  of 
this  description  can  only  prove  abortive,  and  inflict,  temporarily, 
much  damage  upon  important  manufacturing  interests ;  it  is  just 
as  impossible  to  attempt  to  hinder,  artificially,  i-ettiil  business  on  a 
large  scale,  as  it  was  impossible  for  small  manufacturers  and 
craftsmen  to  prevent  the  development  of  capitalistic  production. 

Business  in  jewellery  and  ornaments  improved  towards  the  Jewellery, 
end  of  the  year,  fair  quantities  teing  exported,  in  spite  of  keen 
competition  to  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Spain.  Trade  with 
Cuba,  which  was  suspended  during  the  war,  has  been  lesumed  to 
its  previous  extent.  The  export  of  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  and 
gold-plated  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  remained  the  same. 
The  manufacture  of  silver  and  nickel-plated  articles  for  the  table 
is  increasing,  prices  remaining  about  the  same  in  spite  of  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  metals.  The  gold-leaf  industry,  which 
has  languished  for  some  time,  suffered  further  from  a  three 
months'  strike  of  1,400  workmen  at  Numberg,  the  most  impor- 
tant gold-leaf  producing  town  in  Germany.  The  export  of  gold- 
leaf  from  Wurtemberg  goes  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  German  textile  industries  have  suffered  since  1895,  as  in  Textile 
other  countries,  from    the   pressure   of  over-production  and  the  ^'^"■*^**' 
gradual  depreciation  in  the  prices  for  wool  and  cotton.     To  some  ^^^ 
extent  their  condition  was  more  favourable  as,  on  account  of  the 
active  tone  in  other  German  industries,  they  were  able  to  And  a 
market  for  their  wares  in  Germany.     At  the  beginning  of  last  year 
buyers  were  numerous  on  account  of  good  wages,  both  in  industry 
and  agriculture.     The  prices  of  raw  materials  commenced  to  rise, 
wool  leading,  followed  afterwards  by  silk,  and,  in  the  last  months 
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of  the  vear,  bv  cotton.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
observed  to  be  stable,  orders  were  leceived  from  all  sides,  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  now  well  supplied  with  orders 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1900. 

Trusts  were  formed,  as  elsewhere,  ostensibly  to  guard  against 
underselling  and  the  granting  of  immoderate  lengths  of  credit,  as 
well  as  for  regulating  the  production.  Their  influence  has  already 
been  felt  in  a  gradual  rise  of  prices  which  may  continue  for  some 
time. 

The  cotton  industries  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  move- 
ments in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  which  was  v  er}'  low  from  January 
to  September,  when,  influenced  by  unfavourable  harvest  reports,  it 
rose  rapidly  and  finished  about  45  per  cent,  higher  than  the  lowest 
price  of  tlie  former  year.  This  abnormally  higli  piice  continued  in 
spite  of  the  unfa\  curable  condition  of  the  money  market  and  the 
enormous  import  of  11,000,000  bales.  The  cotton  spinning 
industry  did  not  begin  to  profit  by  these  conditions  until  late  in 
the  year,  and  is  at  present  so  well  provided  with  orders  for  1900 
that  prices  have  hardened  and  the  danger  of  a  i^eaction  has  l>een 
relegated  to  the  future. 

The  cotton  weaving  industry  achieved  much  more  favourable 
results  than  the  spinning  industry.  Manufacturers  were  able  to 
sell  their  large  stock  in  hand  at  old  prices,  and  to  accept  contracts 
for  1900  on  more  favourable  terms.  At  the  banning  of  the  year 
the  supply  was  so  great  that  large  quantities  wei-e  sold  at  a  loss. 
It  was  again  observed  that  when  the  prices  for  raw  materials  fall, 
the  prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  immediately  decline  in 
sympathy,  but  that  when  raw  materials  rise,  they  are  very  slow  to 
follow  suit.  The  prospects  for  1900  are  extremely  favourable, 
much  more  so  than  for  1899,  and  are  a  source  of  much  gratification 
in  German  industrial  circles  as  the  cotton  weaving  industry  has 
hitherto  not  shared  in  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

A  spinning  and  weaving  firm  at  Eeslingen  paid  a  dividend  of 
8J  per  cent.,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  cotton  spinning 
mill  at  Hausen-Raitbach,  Baden,  with  24,000  spindles,  and  a 
weaving  mill  at  Brennet,  with  1,150  looms,  were  well  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  but  were  only  able  to  sell  at  low  prices 
which  have  not  improved  even  for  orders  for  1900.  This  firm  has 
built  about  200  dwelling-houses  for  workmen  containing  from  two 
to  five  rooms. 

The  woollen  industry  and  trade  have  seldom  experienced  such 
surprises  as  in  1899  when,  after  a  long  series  of  unfavourable 
years,  prices  suddenly  rose  concurrently  with  a  strong  demand  for 
goods.  The  import  of  merino  wool  from  Australia  decreased  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  two  years*  drought,  and  reduced  the  supply 
of  merino  goods  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  sale  of  worsted 
knitting  yarn  was  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  for  1900  are 
very  favourable. 

The  manufacture  of  woven  woollen  underclothing  suffered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  over-production  and  the  continued 
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%inkmg  tendency  of  the  prices  for  Icnittiiig  yarn.  The  export  to 
the  United  Elmgdom  increased  considerably  in  consequence  of 
the  Transvaal  war.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1899  the  demand 
became  so  great  that  many  nulls  were  unable  to  accept  any  farther 
orders  in  spite  of  the  engagement  of  additional  workmen. 

The  prospects  for  1900  are  most  favourable.  One  weaving 
mill  at  Vaihingen  a./F.  employs  2,200  workmen,  one-third  of 
whom  work  at  their  homes,  and  exports  almost  exclusively  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  India,  through  the  agency  of 
German,  French,  and  British  export  firms.  One  Stuttgeirt  firm 
exported  goods  to  the  value  of  75,000/.  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
export  to  India  was  so  great  that  many  orders  had  to  be  refused. 
The  competition  of  Spain  and  Italy,  which  countries  are  able  to  sell 
cheaper  because  of  the  lower  wages  they  pay,  is  making  itself 
strongly  felt  in  the  Indian  market.  Wages  have  risen  considerably 
since  1896,  in  one  case  about  25  per  cent.  The  relations  between 
employers  and  workmen  were  satisfactory. 

Silk  is  commencing  to  be  considered  less  as  an  article  of  luxury  9^- 
than  one  of  daily  wear,  and  the  demand  for  silk  goods  is  therefore 
slowly  but  surely  increasing.  A  silk-weaving  null  at  Waiblingen 
employs  600  workmen,  and  400  more  in  a  branch  establishment 
at  Zweibriicken.  The  export  goes  principally  to  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  Attempts  were  made  to  open  up  an  import  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  without  success,  presumably  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  competition  in  silk-stuiTs  and  ribbons 
is  becoming  keener  from  year  to  year,  and  the  number  of  con- 
cessions which  tradesmen  are  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  pro- 
cure and  retcdn  customers  is  constantly  increasing.  For  instcmce, 
12  to  15  per  cent,  discount  is  granted  to  dressmc&ers  on  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  six  months  old. 

The  other  textile  branches,  the  carpet,  cloth,  linen,  millinery,  Oth«r  textiU 
and  hosiery  industries  showed,  generally  speaking,  favourable  ^«*"^^«»- 
residts.  With  few  exceptions  complaints  are  rife  r^arding  the 
great  dimensions  which  the  system  of  granting  credit— ^ven 
during  sales  at  reduced  prices — has  attained ;  further,  regarding 
the  exorbit-ant  shop  rents  in  the  principal  streets  of  large  towns. 
The  competition  of  the  "  Waarenhauser,"  especially  those  at  Stutt- 
gart, makes  itself  felt  at  great  distances.  At  present,  however, 
it  only  extends  to  the  inferior  kind  of  cheap  goods ;  dealers  in 
wares  of  good  quality  at  moderate  prices  are  still  able  to  hold 
their  own.  A  further  and  more  dangerous  form  of  competition 
is  the  retail  sale  of  goods  direct  from  the  factories  to  the  public 
by  means  of  numerous  agents. 

The  working  hours  in  shops  are  very  long,  about  12  or  13 
hours  without  the  boon  of  a  free  afternoon  in  the  week. 

The  state  of  the  apprentice  system  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Parents  instead  of  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  firms 
where  they  learn  their  work  thoroughly,  and  obtain  positions 
afterwards^  prefer  places  whei^  these  advantages  are  not  acces- 
sible, but  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship, 
a  sijiall  salary  is  granted, 
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It  is  noticed  that  one  of  the  consequencefl  of  the  Gennaa 
compulsory  system  of  insurance  against  illness  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  malingering  is  prevalent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  short  holiday  and  drawing  sick  money. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  manifested 
itself  naturally  in  a  strong  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
buildings  for  private  and  industrial  purposes,  with  a  corresponding 
demand  for  building  materials  of  all  descriptions. 

The  old  houses  of  Stuttgart  are  gradually  disappearing,  no  less 
than  37  having  been  demolished  in  the  old  town,  of  which  20 
were  removed  in  order  to  create  space  for  the  new  town  halL 
There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  flats  with  small  dwellings  of  from 
two  to  four  rooms,  whilst  larger  flats  are  to  be  easily  obtained. 
Eents  are  gradually  increasing.  The  business  effected  in  real  estate 
amounted  to  2,550,000/.,  compared  with  3,325,000/.  in  1898  and 
2,650,000/.  in  1897.  The  decrease  for  1899,  in  spite  of  the  period 
of  prosperity,  lb  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
breweries  have  not  bought  so  many  public  houses  as  formerly. 
The  mortgage  rate  was  from  4  to  4^  per  cent 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  building,  the  cement 
industry  achieved  still  more  favourable  results  than  in  1898,  in 
spite  of  higher  wages  and  dearer  coal  Several  new  works  have 
been  erected  and  others  enlarged,  but  it  is  generally  anticipated 
that  the  present  state  will  now  be  maintained,  or  that  a  slight 
reaction  will  set  in.  The  export  to  the  United  States,  hitherto 
most  important,  is  threatened  by  the  formation  of  cement  works 
in  that  country,  and  the  increased  production  for  Germany  caused 
by  the  activity  in  building  will  probably  result  in  over-production 
and  a  fall  in  prices  as  soon  as  the  export  aud  building  decline. 

The  Portland  cement  works  at  Laufifen  on  the  Neckar  have 
added  calcium  carbide  to  the  products  of  their  works.  The  River 
Neckar,  which  flows  past  the  works,  places  about  5,000  horse- 
power at  their  disposal,  which  is  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement  and  carbide,  and  the  transmission  of  electric  lighting  and 
power  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heilbronn.  These  works  are 
.most  favourably  situated  for  the  production  of  carbide,  as  they 
possess  water-power,  large  reserves  of  good  limestone,  and  cheap 
water  carriage. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  tiles  and  bricks  has  risen,  owing 
to  the  payment  of  lugher  wages,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coaL 
The  supply  ia  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  demand,  causing  prices 
to  decline.  A  trust  has  been  formed  and  joined  by  about  16 
manufacturers  in  order  to  procure  better  prices.  In  the  summer, 
the  priticipal  time  of  production,  the  manufacture  is  seriously 
hampered  by  many  workmen  leaving  for  the  various  harvests  in 
the  country.  One  firm  was  compelled  for  this  reason  to  engage 
workmen  from  Italy.  Altogether  Wiirtemberg  draws  largely  on 
Italy  for  labour  ;  at  present  about  5,000  Italians  are  employed. 

In  both  the  glass  and  plaster  of  Paris  branches  profits  were 
poor  in  spite  of  a  brisk  demand,  owing  to  a  rise  in  wages,  cost  of 
raw  materials,  and  dearer  coal.  All  the  South  German  plaster  of 
Paris  manufacturers  have  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  year  1900, 
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The  trade  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  although  hampered  by  many  chemical 
restrictions,  achieved  last  year  the  most  favourable  results  for  the  F«>ducta. 
last  10  years.     The  demand  greatly  increased,  and  prices  rose  OhemicaU. 
with  few  exceptions.     Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  soda,  and 
potash  sold  easily,  the  two  acids  advancing  in  price.      Copper 
vitriol  followed  the  rise  in  the  copper  prices,  and  turpentine  and 
ammonia  products  also  advanced.      Cfimphor  seems   to    be    an 
article  of  the  wildest  speculation,  prices  during  the  same  day  often 
showing  a  difference  of  from  10s.  to  13,9.   per  cwt.     The  'great 
increase  in  the  price  of  this  article  towards  the  end  of  1899  is  due 
to  the  monopoly  of  crude  camphor  instituted  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Colour  manufacturers  are  suffering  much  from  the  high  duties 
levied  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  decline  in  the  export 
by  seeking  a  more  extended  market  in  Germany.  The  import  of 
indigo  decreased,  being  2,380  boxes,  compared  with  3,600  boxes  in 
1898. 

The  state  of  sheep-breeding  in  Australia  has  not  only  affected  Paraffin  and 
the  Wiirtemberg  wool  industry,  but  also  the  manufacture  of  ■*^^*"°®- 
stearine  candles,  which  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  import  of 
tallow  from  Australia.  Paraffin  also  advanced  in  price  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  the  American  import.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  keen  competition  of  more  perfect 
illuminants,  the  demand  for  stearine  and  paraffin  candles  has  not 
decreased. 

Wiirtemberg  consumes  only  American  petroleum.  Prices  Petroleum, 
receded  somewhat  in  May,  1899,  but  ^oon  advanced  again, 
closing  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1898,  being  the  highest 
recorded  since  1888.  The  world's  production  is  advancing,  aided 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  amounts  from  the  Sunda  Islands,  Galicia 
and  Eoumania.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  still  rules  the  market ; 
attempts  at  competition  made  with  Russian  and  Galician  petroleum 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  prohibitive  cost  of  carriage.  The 
railway  authorities  in  Germany  have,  up  to  the  present  date, 
granted  no  reduction  in  freights,  and  the  reduced  freights  in 
Russia  have  been  abolished. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  the  decrease  in  the  Petroleum 
price  of  calcium  carbide  are  gradually  enabling  the  latter  to  sup-  a^^d  acetylene 
plant  petroleum  as  an  illuminant.  At  the  end  of  1899  about 
170,000  jets  of  acetylene  were  installed  in  Germany  which — 
estimating  the  illuminating  capacity  of  the  acetylene  flame  at 
40  normal  candle-power — gives  a  total  of  8,800,800  candles. 
This  means  that  acetylene  has  been  substituted  for  180,000 
petroleum  flames,  21,000  oil-gas  jets,  and  about  3,500  jets  of 
other  illuminants,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  large 
number  of  acetylene  oil-gas  jets  used  so  extensively  at  present 
by  the  Prussian  railways,  and  to  which,  in  connebtion  with  the 
development  of  the  acetylene  industry,  reference  will  be  made 
further  down. 

The  importance    of    the    fuHlier    substitution  of    acetylene 
(H78)  B 
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for  petroleum  may  be  gauged  from  the  facli  that  Germany  for 
many  years  has  paid  annually  about  5,000,000/.  to  America  for 
petroleum,  which  sum  has  latterly  risen  considerably  owing  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  petroleum.  The  acetylene  industry  is 
a  purely  German  industry,  carbide  being  manufactured  in  the 
country,  and  although  a  large  amount  is  imported  from  Switzer- 
land and  Norway  and  Sweden,  these  works  have  been  built  with 
German  capital  and  ai*e  directed  by  German  engineers.  The  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  carbide,  limestone,  coke  and 
electrodes,  come  principally  from  the  various  parts  of  Germany. 

A  future  reduction  of  the  petroleum  consumption  by  means  of 
the  competition  of  acetylene  means  not  only  the  foundation  of  an 
important  home  industry  in  place  of  money  sent  abroad  and  the 
adoption  of  a  safer  and  superior  light,  but  will  also  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  petroleum  as  the  supply — unless  the  production  be 
limited — will  exceed  the  demand. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  Germany  but  also  to  the 

United  Kingdom  and  other  countries.     It  is  true  that  the  United 

Kingdom  is  deficient  in  water-power  capable  of  being  applied  to 

the  manufacture  of  carbide,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  possesses  a 

large  source  of  power  in  the  waste  gases  of  blast  furnaces. 

Utilisation  of        This  new  source  of  power,  hitherto  neglected,  is  likely  to  prove 

^buft*'^*     of  gi'eat  importance  in  the  future,  and  as  is  becoming  customary 

furnaces         i^  ^^^  technical  departures,  Germany  is  again  foremost  in  the 

field. 

The  cost  of  one  horae-power  varies  according  to  different 
authorities  from  50s.  to  90s.,  and  will  probably  be  reduced  in  the 
future  by  improved  methods  of  securing  and  conducting  the  gases, 
by  a  simpler  method  for  the  purification  of  the  same,  and  by 
improvements  in  the  motors. 

Generally  considered,  it  is  less  a  question  of  competition 
between  st-eam  engines  and  motors  driven  by  waste  gases,  than  a 
desire  to  utilise  an  important  source  of  power,  which  has  been,  up 
to  the  present,  completely  neglected.  Altogether,  motors  with 
about  10,000  horse-power  are  being  at  present  driven  by  waste 
gases,  and  in  Germany  alone  about  6,000  horse-power  will  shortly 
be  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  carbide.  At  Bochum  in 
Westphalia  an  installation  is  in  process  of  erection,  which  when 
completed  will  work  with  several  thousand  horse-power  for  the 
production  of  calcium  carbide  and  other  suitable  electro-chemical 
products. 
Soap.  Linseed  oil  and  tallow,  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 

of  soap,  rose  about  25  per  cent,  in  price,  soap  itself  only  about 
5  to  7  per  cent.  The  export  to  foreign  countries  is  hampered  by 
the  high  duties  levied  by  Germany  on  the  raw  materials,  and  a 
reductioQ'of  the  same  is  being  advocated.  The  soap  manufac- 
turers in  Central  Germany  have  formed  a  trust  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Wurtemberg  manufacturers  to  join,  boycotted  them 
sharply  and  caused  much  trouble  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
palm  oil. 
Carbolic  acid,        The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  carbolic  acid  from  the  United 

effect  of  the 
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« 

Kingdom  to  (Jermany  during  the  Transvaal  War,  seriously  affected  prohibition  of 
that  section  of  the  German  chemical  industry  which  manufactures  the  English 
pure  phenol  and  its  derivatives.  .  V^^  ^^ 

Tlie  total'annual  production  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  the  United  chemical 
Kingdom  amounts  to  1,800,000  gallons— representing  a  value  of  industry, 
about  247,000/.— of  which  800,000  gallons  are  exported  in  the 
crude  state  to  Germany.  The  remaininsr  1,000,000  gallons  are 
converted  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  2,000  tons  of  pure  phenol, 
worth  about  175,000/.,  which,  except  for  a  small  amount  retained 
for  the  British  chemical  industry,  are  exported.  The  total  export 
value  of  cresol  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  30,000/. 
Germany  consumes  annually  about  2,000  tons  of  pure  phenol 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  20  per  cent,  for  sanitary  and  hygienic  purposes  ; 

2.  10  per  cent,  for  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid  ; 

3.  70  per  cent  for  the  manufacture  of  salic^'lic  acid,  aniline 
colours,  ortho-  and  para-nitrophenol,  paramidopheuol,  photographic 
developers,  and  a  larg^,  number  of  various  chemicals. 

The  price  for  100  kilos.  (2  cwts.)  of  crystal  carbolic  acid, 
which  was  7/.  before  the  prohibition,  rose  to  12/.  in  February, 
1900. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  phenol  synthetically  from  benzol,  for  Production  of 
which  product  Germany  is  not  dependent  upon  the  export  from  synthetic.  ^  . 
the   United   Kingdom,   but   hitherto   the   process   has   been   too  *^^^®  *******' 
costly  to  enable  phenol  thus  syntiietically  produced  to  compete 
seriously    with    phenol    prepared    from    crude    British   carbolic 
acid. 

The  high  prices  for  phenol,  however,  caused  by  the  prohibition, 
and  the  low  price  of  benzol  were  instrumental  in  giving  a  great 
impetus  to  the  endeavours  of  German  chemists  to  discover  a  cheap 
working  method  of  preparing  phenol  synthetically  from  benzol,  r 

and  thus  rendering  Germany  independent  of  the  export  from  the 
Unit.ed  Kingdom.  In  February  a  beginning  was  made  and  20  tons 
of  synthetic  phenol  were  placed  upon  the  market  and  immediately 
sold  by  the  chemical  works  at  Hochst-on-the-Main;  other  works 
are  erecting,  or  have  already  erected,  plant  for  this  purpose.  In 
France,  a  chemical  factory  at  Lyons  began  to  manufacture  synthetic  » 

phenol  for  their  own  use.  The  proceoses  used  are  two  m  number, 
the  cost  of  production  being  the  same  in  both  cases : — 

1.  From  benzol  sulfonic  acid  by  means  of  caustic  potash  or 
caustic  soda. 

2.  From  amido-benzol  (aniline)  by  means  of  nitrous  acid. 

The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  carbolic  acid  from  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  now  withdrawn,  but  owing  to  the 
high  price  for  carbolic  acid,  it  is  still  being  synthetically  manu- 
factured. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chemical  industries  in  WuH/craberg  Liqaid 
is  the  manufacture  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  during  carbonic  acid, 
the  past  two  years  made  great  progress.     The  carbonic  acid  is 
procured  from  natural  gas  springs  at  Eyach  on  the  Neckar,  ami  is, 
apart  from  a  slight  admixture  of  water  vapour,  perfectly  pure.     It 
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is  coDducted  into  pipen,  dried  with  chloride  ol  oaloium,  and  then 
compressed  into  the  liquid  state  by  machines  driven  by  the 
water-power  of  the  Neckar,  The  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  is  now 
filtered  through  charcoal  and  filled  into  specially  constructed  steel 
flasks  with  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  40  lbs.,  and  which  are  tested 
up  to  a  pressure  of  240  atmospheres.  Of  these  flasks  the  company 
possesses  no  less  than  30,000.  As  their  heavy  weight  causes  high 
rates  for  the  export  trade,  four  tank  wagons  have  been  constructed, 
each  capable  of  containing  10  tona  These  are  forwarded  by  rail 
to  the  filling  stations  at  Zurich,  Berlin  and  V»enna,  at  which 
places  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  run  into  the  flaska  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  100,000/.  The  liquid  acid  is  principally  used 
for  drawing  beer,  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  watere  and 
champagne,  and  for  various  chemical  processes.  As  the  Eyach 
works  possess  water-power  and  receive  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  pure 
state  direct  from  the  ground,  they  are  enabled  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  Morks  which  are  driven  by  steam  and  produce 
their  acid  by  burning  limestone  or  coke,  or  by  acting  on  limestone 
with  acids.  In  spite  of  the  gieat  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid 
gas,  no  accidents  occur,  as  the  steel  flasks  are  made  with  special 
care  and  carefully  tested  before  usa 

Profits  remained  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  furniture  branch, 
as  in  spite  of  the  brisk  demand,  the  slight  inci  ease  obtained  in 
prices  did  not  correspond  to  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  almost  all 
the  necessary  raw  materials.  Stuttgart  is  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  ccmpetiiion  of  North  Geimauy,  esj  ecially  of  cheap  goods 
from  Berlin.  A  strike,  the  only  one  cf  any  magnitude  which 
occurred  last  year,  lasting  11  weeks,  caused  a  serious  disarrange- 
ment of  business. 

Trade  in  timber  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  frei'-ht  rates  for  round  and  sawn  tiniber,  the  rates 
being  very  high  for  the  latter.  Wiiitembeig  is  veiy  rich  in 
timber,  but  for  the  above  reason  75  per  cent  is  exported  as  round 
timber  and  sawn  in  other  states.  Deals,  boaids  and  battens  for 
building  pui poses,  were  imported  in  large  quantities  iicm  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  pianos,  haimoniums  and  organs 
in  Wurteniberg  is  a  most  important  industry.  The  number 
of  irstiunients  sold  in  1899  was  much  greater  than  in  1898,  and 
many  manufacturers  were  ccmpelled  to  retuse  orders.  The 
piospects  for  1900  are  most  favourable  in  spite  of  the  lact  that 
the  raw  materials,  wood,  copper,  biass,  iron,  zinc,  ivory,  cloth  and 
felt  have  all  advanced  in  price.  The  manufacture  of  American 
organs  and  harmoniums  has  been  commenced  Miih  a  fair  prospect 
of  competing  successfully  with  instiuments  in.joittd  from 
America.  The  principal  export  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  colonies,  especially  Australia,  Souih  Afiiea,  and 
laiteily,  India.  The  expoit  to  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  has 
entirely  ceastd  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  export  to  Australia  shows  a  great  advance.  The 
ni:mLer  of  church  organs  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  has 
also  increased. 
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The  import  of  hides  from  the  Cape  and  Australia  decreased  ;  Le«tliir. 
it  is  asserted  that  the  quality  of  the  Cape  hides  is  affected  by  the 
qareless  manner  of  slaughtering  the  animals  and  flrying  the  hides. 
The  formation  of  the  American  Leather  Trust  caused  a  period  of 
wild  speculation  and  drove  prices  rapidly  to  an  absurd  height, 
until  it  was  checked  by  increased  bank  rates.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  the  influence  of  the  Tra<isvaal  war  made  itself  felt  in 
a  strong  demand  for  leather  goods. 

Stuttgart  and  Leipzig  are  two  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Book  tnd; 
Grermany  for  the  printing  and  sale  ox  books.  The  year  1898  was 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  books  on  Hismarck,  and  1899 
for  those  on  Goethe.  It  must  be  coi[ifessed,  however,  that  from  a 
commercial  standpoint  the  great  statesman  was  more  profitable 
than  the  great  poet.  The  various  editions  of  the  New  Code  of 
Civil  Law  (Biirgerliches  Gesetzbuch)  and  the  manifold  commen- 
taries thereon,  also  caused  an  increase  in  business. 

The  export  from  Stuttgart  showed  a  decrease,  being  4,157  tons 
for  ]  899,  compared  with  4,750  tons  in  1898,  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  amounD  going  to  Leipzig.  The  competition  of  the  universal 
providing  stores,  and  the  system  of  payment  by  instalments  after 
delivery  of  goods,  causes  severe  competition  to  the  old-established 
dealers. 

The  position  of  the  paper  factories  which  produce  the  medium  Paper, 
and  cheaper  qualities  has  been  unfavourable  for  many  years  past. 
The  year  1899  brought  a  slight  irajuovement  as  the  demand  in 
Germany  increased  and  the  competition  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
North  American  wood-pulp  factories  diminished,  partly,  probably, 
owing  to  the  strong  demand  for  paj)-r  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  trust  was  formed  towards  the  en<l  of  the  year  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  prices.  Prices  for  waste-paper  reached  a  very 
low  level,  owiug  to  the  enormous  amount  offered  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  sale  of  toy-wares,  which  had  increased  in  1898,  improved  Toys, 
still  further  in  1899.     The  principal  export  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.     The  higher  prices  caused  by 
the  rise  of  raw  materials  wei*e  paid  without  demur  by  foreign 
countries,  but  were  only  obtained  with  difficulty  in  Germany. 

A   British  firm   of   manufacturers   6f  carpet  linoleum   have  Linoleum, 
founded   a    branch    factory   at    Bietigheim,   near    Stuttgart,   on 
account   of  the    cheaper  labour,  avoidance  of    customs   duties, 
and  manufacture  in  metre  lengths  instead  of  yards. 

The  great  advance  of  the  German  industries  in  1899  naturally  CoaL 
reacted  strpngly  upon  the  coal  market.  The  demand  for  coal 
attained  an  extent  and  degree  of  urgency  unequalled  by  any 
previous  period.  As  late  as  March,  1899.  large  quantities  were 
sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  but  in  April  the  demand  commenced 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  rose  from  month  to  month  until  it  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  supply.  Coals  from  the  Saar  and  Ruhr 
districts  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  and  their  rapid  transport 
rendered  difficult  by  the  scarcity  of  waggons.  The  import  was 
affected  by  the  strikes  and  want  of  waggons  in  Belgium,  and  the 
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increased  demand  for  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An  accurate 
comparison  of  the  prices  before  and  after  the  rise  is  scarcely 
possible  at  present,  the  following  figures  give  an  approximate 
estimate : — 


Price  per  10 

Tmis,  Stuttgart. 

Before  the  Rise. 

1 

After  t 
'    From— 

be  Rise. 

From— 

-   1      To— 

To- 

Coke  for  smelting  purposes 

Qas  coke 

Anthracite            ..         ..         .• 
Saar  eoal  . .          . .         • .          •  • 
Ruhr  coal 

£    #. 
12    0 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 
11     0 

1  *  •• 

14    0 
1     12  10 
1     15    0 

1     10    0 
11  10 

1 

1     £   t. 

15  0 
17  10 

16  0 
,     11    0 

12  10 

£    «. 

17  10 

19  0 

20  0 

18  0 
15    0 

1 
■1 

1 


Reduction  of 


Tlie  competition  of  the  co-operative  societies  is  keenly  felt  in 
the  retail  coal  trade ;  they  supply  not  only  coals  for  household,  but 
also  for  industrial  puiposes.  The  British  coal  imported  is  prin- 
cipally anthracite. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  announced  that  the  Imperial 
to^poried  Government  has  just  taken  steps  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  coal  by 
<«al.  lowering  the  railway  rates  of  imported  coal  for  the  next  two  years. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  coal  destined  for  export  has  been  forwarded 
by  rail  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  coal  to  diflerent  parts  of  Germany. 
This  special  tariff  has,  without  doubt,  been  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing the  export  of  coal  from  Germany  in  1899,  as  the  following 
table  shows : — 


Country. 

Value  in  Millions. 

Import. 

Export. 

A  iirtria- Hungary 
Bu8f>ia     ..         •• 
Great  Britain     .. 
Fmnce     .. 
Switzerland 

Itiilj        

Pel^ium  .. 

Holhind 

Marks. 

60-8 
^^ 

68-2 

•  • 

•  • 

14-6 

•  • 

(        Marks. 
tj8  1 
12*4 

27-7 

80  2 

1  4 

24-2 

48  4 

Total 

Equiv.  in  sterling 

148  1 

£ 

7,150,000 

212  4 

£ 
10,620,000 

This  decision  of  the  Imperial  authorities  is  the  result  of   a 
searching  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  of 
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coal.  It  was  found  that,  although  the  consumption  of  coal  had 
increased  beyond  the  production,  the  extremely  high  prices  de- 
manded were  unjustifiable,  and  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
increase.  Further,  that  the  unnecessary  increase  in  prices  was 
caused  by  the  retail,  not  by  the  wholesale  coal  dealers,  who,  assisted 
by  exaggerated  reports  about  the  scarcity  of  coal,  were  endeavouring 
to  obtain  as  large  prices  as  possible.  For  the  present,  any  imme- 
diate results  from  the  lowering  of  the  import  tariff  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  as  neither  the  United  Kingdom  nor  America  are  in  a 
position  to  export  large  quantities  of  coal.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  beginning  of  next  year  coal  prices  will  again 
have  attained  a  fairly  normal  level. 

Tlie  continued  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  has  Railways  and 
materially  benefited  the  railways,  post,  telegraphs,  and  other  ^ 
institutions  in  Germany  under  direct  State  management.  The 
system  of  railways,  stations,  rolling  stock,  &c.,  in  the  Empire  has 
been  added  to  and  completed  without  it  having  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  facilities  for  credit  enjoyed  by  the 
State.  In  the  future,  however,  the  railways  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  master  the  increased  traffic,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
the  means  of  transport  by  building  canals  or  canalising  rivers. 
Baden  has  almost  finished  an  important  work  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  Karlsruhe  to  the  Ehine.  For  Wiirtemberg  the 
project  of  the  canalisation  of  the  Neckar  is  of  great  importance. 
A  number  of  new  railways,  piincipally  secondary  lines,  are  in 
process  of  construction  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  a  sum  of  175,000/.  has 
been  voted  for  increase  of  rolling  stock  ;  further,  a  reserve  fund  of 
250,000/.  has  been  formed.  The  private  railways  have  almost  all 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  last  year  acquired  the 
Kircheimer  Railway,  end  is  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Ermsthaler  Railway.  There  remain  now  only  two  railways 
in  private  hands,  the  Filder  Railway  and  the  Stuttgart  Electric 
trams. 

The  progress  of  electric  lighting,  and  other  applications  of  Electricity  in 
electricity,  still  continues  its  onward  course  in  Wiirtemberg.  The  Wurtemberg. 
Stuttgart  Electric  Works,  driven  by  steam,  produce  1,500  kilowatts, 
including  reserve  power,  the  normal  capacity  of  the  accuimulators, 
including  reserve,  being  695  kilowatts.  No  less  than  36,703  in- 
candescent lighfjj,  and  560  arc  lights  were  installed  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  total  horse-power  amounts  to 
1,340.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  by  400  kilowatts  by  the 
utilisation  of  the  water-power  at  Marbach.  The  Stuttgarh  street 
trams  are  also  driven  by  these  works,  the  overhead  system  being 
the  one  in  use.  The  length  of  the  tram  service  is  15  miles,  of  the 
rails  20  miles,  whilst  77  engine  cars  and  65  ordinary  cars  form  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  company.  When  the  stress  of  traffic  increases 
on  any  particular  line,  the  engine  cars,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
complement  of  passengers,  draw  two  and  sometimes  even  three 
ordinary  cars,  so  that  as  many  as  100  and  more  passengers  can  be 
forwarded  at  the  same  time.  The  shares  of  the  company,  which 
were  issued  three  years  ago  at  5/.,  are  now  standing  at  10/. 
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Wtirtemberg  now  possesses  49  electric  works,  with  a  high  total 
illuminating  capacity.  The  following  list  shows  the  largest 
works : — 


StiiUgart 
Ulm  . . 
Heilbronn  . 
Ksslingeu  . 
Sigmoringen 
Tuttlingen  . 
Freudenthul 


Incandeflcent 

Lamps 
(in  Kilowatt). 

Number. 

44,207 
9,154 
9,509 
5.908 

5,207 
4,355 
2,558 

Elec  tricity  in        The  striking  progress  wliich  Germany  has  made  in  electricity 

Oennany.        jg  illustrated  by  the  following  list  of  the  490  electric  works  which 

have  been  erected  in  Germany  up  to  March  1,  1899 : — 


Motive  Power  for  Generation          Number  of 
of  Electricity.                          Works. 

Blectrio  Power 
(in  Kilowatt). 

Steam 

Water         

Gas..         ..         

Compressed  air 

Water  and  steam  (with  one  or  the 

other  in  reserve) 
Water  and  gas  (with  one  or  the 

other  in  reserve) 
Steam  and  gas  (with  one  or  the 

other  in  reserve) 
Water  and  benzene,  petroleum, 

motors,  &c,         . .         . .         •  • 

290 
55 
21 

1 

108 

4 

2 

14 

111,422  '2 
14,425  -65 
1,609-5 
14 

17,201  1 

281-5 

218 

616-6 

.    Total 

490 

1 

146,638  *65 

Further,  123  electric  works  have  either  been  commenced  or 
are  contemplated. 


Number  of  Works  erected  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Year. 


1889 
1893 
1896 
1898 


Number. 


11 

83 

60 

105 


The  year  1899  will  show  a  further  increase  as  during  the  first 
two  months  27  have  already  been  erected. 
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The  number  of  towns  in  Germany  with  electric  trams  was  : — 

Year. 

Number. 

1891 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1898 

••         ••         ••         ••         •• 

••         ••         ••         ••         •• 

••         ••          ••         ••         •• 

••         ••         ••         ••         •• 

19 
44 

61 

77 

On  September  1,  1898,  the  total  length  of  the  electric  tram 
43ervice  for  towns  and  districts  was  about  950  miles;  the  total 
length  of  rail,  1 ,290  miles ;  the  number  of  electric  engine  cars, 
3,190 ;  the  number  of  ordinary  cars,  2,128.  As  far  as  could  be 
•observed  an  increase  of  800  miles  was  contemplated. 

The  favourable  financial  results  attained  up  to  December,  1899, 
is  shown  by  the  following  list : — 


Name  of  Firm. 


Capital.  Last  Dividend. 


Acoumalator  Work?,  Berlin 
Ludwig  Loewe  and  Co.,  Berlin  . . 
Allgemeine  Electricit&ts-G-esellscliaft,  Berlin 
Aluminium  Works  at  Neuhausen 
Berlin  Electric  Works 
Siemens  and  Halske,  Berlin 


£ 

812,600 

875.000 

3,000.000 

640.000 

3,860,000 

2,250,000 


Per  Cent. 
10 
24 
15 
12 
18 
10 


The  above  list  is  only  a  selection  and  by  no  means  complete. 
The  following  table  shows  the  position  occupied  by  Germany 
in  electric  traction,  compared  with  other  nations  : — 


Qennany 
Fntnos    ... 
Qi-MK  Britain 
Switserlsnd 


Length  of 

Tram  Service  (Miles) 

<m  January  1. 


Total  capacity  of 

Electric  Works  In 

Kilowatts. 


Total  Number  of 
Engine  Gars. 


1897. 


18,968 
8,786 
6,166 
2,622 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

8,140 
769 
iSO 
326 

2,493 
664 
262 
287 

1,631 
432 
200 
129 

The  consumption  of  coal  gas  remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  Coal  gM. 
the  increase  in  electric  and  acetylene  lighting,  petroleum,  and 
candles.  The  desire  for  improved  lighting,  and  the  large  increase 
of  spaces  to  be  lighted  caused  by  the  extension,  are  no  doubt  the 
factors  responsible  for  this  feature.  The  consumption  of  coal  gas 
for  gas  engines  and  culinary  purposes  is  becoming  daily  more 
important. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  naturally  caused  a  correspondin<T 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  gas  distilled  from  the  same.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  the  selling  price  of  gas  coke  increased  in  the 
43ame  ratio  as  coal,  the  profits  of  the  gasworks  have  not  diminished, 
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although  the  gas  prices  remained  in  most  cases  practically  the 
same. 

A  comparison  of  the  price  of  coal  gas  in  various  towns  gives 
the  following  result : — 


Towns.  Price.  Remarks. 


Pfennigs. 

Surg*         :;         :;          ::'           II  p.  Avemge,  17  pf.  (about  2^.) 

Diiaseldorf          16  i       ^h«t  more  than  a  cubie 

Darmi»t4idt          22  J      ^*^"*^- 


Carbide  and  One    of    the   triumphs    of    German    scientific    industrialism 

acetylene  gas.  j^j^g  heeii  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  acetylene  gas  industry 
during  the  past  five  years.  Before  this  time  calcium  carbide  was 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  even  to  the  trained 
chemist  it  was  only  known  as  an  interesting  chemical  compound. 
To-day  its  production  forms  one  of  the  most  important  chemical 
industries.  In  Europe  alone  over  120,000  horse-power  is 
devoted  to  its  manufacture,  and  when  all  the  carbide  w(jrks  at 
present  in  course  of  construction  are  completed,  this  will  have 
risen  considerably.  Of  all  the  countries  which  commenced  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  new  illuminant,  Germany  was  fore- 
most in  the  field,  and  has  secured  an  advantage  which  she 
has  since  easily  maintained  and  considerably  increased.  Up  to 
July,  1898,  62,000  jets  of  acetylene  were  installed;  by  the 
end  of  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  170,000,  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  amounts  to  at  least  200,000  jets.  It  is  at  present 
impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle  between 
this  new  illuminant  and  its  rivals.  The  probability  is  that 
petroleum  will  suffer  most,  that  coal-gas  will  be  superseded  to  a 
great  extent — especially  with  regard  to  the  lighting  of  small  towns — 
and  that  electricity  will  not  be  appreciably  affected.  The  acety- 
lene industry  developed  an  extraordinary  fertility  of  invention. 
In  1897  617  patents  were  applied  for;  in  1898.  937.  No  other 
branch  of  industry  is  capable  of  showing  such  a  large  and  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  patents.  Inventions  for  other  illu- 
minaiitfi  have  been  decreasing  gradually,  304  in  1895.  288  in  189.7, 
and  209  in  1898. 

Not  content  with  producing  carbide  in  Germany,  German 
capital  has  gone  to  foreign  countries,  notably  to  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  and  carbide  works  have  been  erected  which  are 
manage*  1  l)y  German  engineers.  About  80,000  horse-power  has 
been  acquired  for  this  purpose  in  Norway  alone.  One  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  acetylene  uidustry  has  been  the  adoption 
of  the  acetylene  oil-gas  system  of  lighting  railway  carriages  by 
the  Prussian  and  other  German  Governments.  The  Prussian  rail- 
ways consumed  in  1898  about  960  tons  of  carbide,  in  1899  about 
5,000  tons,  the  total  consumption  for  all  German  railways  being 
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.^t)6ut  8,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  carbide  in  Grermany  for 
^OOd  is  estimated  at  17,000  tons,  equal  in  illuminating  power  to 
*bout  7,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum. 

The  principal  water-power  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  in  the 
south,  and  amounts  to  about  150,000  hcrse-power.  Germany 
ix)S8esses  at  present  the  following  carbide  works : — 


Rheinfelden 
Lauflen 
Leclibruek  • 
'  '  Hagen         • 


Horse-Power. 


6,000 
6U0 

2,000 
500 


Theoretically  speaking,  these  works  ought  to  produce  8,000 
tons  of  carbide  annually. 

There  are  at  present  in  Germany  no  less  than  32  small  towns, 
up  to  5,000  inhabitants,  lighted  by  acetylene,  or  in  which  this 
illuminant  is  being  installed,  and  many  more  are  contemplating 
its  adoption.  Tlie  progress  of  acetylene  lighting  in  Germany 
forms  anotlier  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
magnificent  system  of  technical  education  has  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  new  scientific  achievements.  The 
acetylene  industry  owes  much  to  the  fostering  interest  of  the 
State  and  municipal  authorities,  and  especially  to  the  guidance 
of  the  German  Acetylene  Society,  witli  its  commercial,  tech- 
nical, phys-ical,  and  chemical  sub-committees.  The  writer  pro- 
poses to  deal  fnlly  with  the  development  of  the  acetylene 
industry  in  a  later  repoit 

The  loss  to  property  by  fire  has  increased  considerably  in  Fires  and 
Wiirtemberg  for  the  year  1899.  No  less  than  51,186/.  more  than  *°»^*^*»^- 
in  1898  were  paid  in  insurance  money,  the  total  sum  being 
144,437/.  About  1,000  fires  took  place,  of  which  174  w^re  caused 
by  lightning.  685  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  1,350  more  or 
less  damaged.  The  greatest  number  of  fires  occurred  on  Sundays 
between  12  and  6  p.m.  The  number  of  insured  buildings  has 
increased.  The  total  value  of  property  insured  is  now  136,000,000/., 
compared  with  131,000,000/.  in  1898. 

It  seems  that  electricity,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  Hlectricity  a 
the  safest  of  all  artificial  ilhuniiiants,  possesses  in  this  respect  by  ^  source  of 
no  means  the  immunity  attributed  to  it.      Two  years   ago  the  0^5^^^  '^™ 
(Jerman  tii-e  insurance  companies,  which  have  suffered  much  from 
fires  caused  by  electricity,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Government  lor  a  law  compelling  the  constant  supervision  of 
electric  installations  for  lighting  or  transmission  of  power.     They 
urged  that  owing  to  the  faulty  construction  of  many  installations 
and  the  lack  of  suitable  supervision,  a  hitherto  unknown  source 
of  danger  had  aiisen.     Herr  Gardenin,  a  director  of  a  Prussian 
insurance  company,  and  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  has  lately 
again  drawn  atientioii  to  the  danger  of  fire  from  electricity,  and 
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has  8tron<]^1y  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  the  above 
effect  This  question  has  again  become  prominent  owing  to  th^' 
action  of  the  Strassburg  police  authorities, Who  have  issued  an 
edict  forbiildiiig  the  use  of  any  illuminaut,  other  than  electric" 
light,  fqr  the  "  Waarenhiiuser."  This  measure  has  been  followed 
by  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  fires  caused  by  electricity. 
These  show  that  eight  of  the  most  serious  fires  in  "  Waarenhauser'- 
have  either  been  caused,  or  are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been 
caused,  by  electricity.  A  number  of  electric  lighting  works  have 
also  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  The  Berlin  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  openly  declared  that  the  hope  once  aroused  by  the 
advent  of  eltKJtric  lighting  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
danger  from  fire,  has  not  only  been  rendered  illusory,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  electricity  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
danger.  The  hard  logic  of  numbers  bears  out  this  opinion.  In 
the  year  1892  German  insurance  companies  had  25  proved  and.  10 
suspected  cases  of  tires  by  electricity.  In  the  nine  montlis  of  the 
year  1899,  ending  with  September,  no  less  than  67  fires,  out  of  a 
total  number  of  671,  were  caused  by  electricity.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  comparatively  speaking,  electricity  has  caused 
the  insurance  companies  in  1899  more  loss  than  gas. 
Abolition  of  By  a  postal  law  passed  on  Deceralier  20,  1899,  the  former 

priTBte  postal  j^^^^  ^f  October,  1871,  was  modified  in  several  respects.  In 
addition  to  various  reductions,  the  most  important  clause  of  the 
new  law  is  the  prohibition  of  the  system  of  private  postal 
services,  which  have  hitherto  existed  and  flourished  in  moat 
of  the  largir  German  towns.  By  forwarding  letters  and  parcels 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  Imperial  and  State  post-offices,  they 
proved  themselves  a  source  of  formidable  competition,  and  the 
companies  formed  for  this  purpose  paid  in  many  instances  large 
dividends. 

In  order  to  compensate  the  proprietors,  shareholders,  and 
staff  of  auch  establishments,  the  law  enacts  the  following 
measuTes: — 

1.  The  compensation  must  not  exceed  the  tenfold  amount  of 
the  yearly  average  profit  for  the  three  years  previous  to  April  1, 
1898. 

2.  The  fctaff  above  the  age  of  18  receive  three-twelfths  of 
the  amount  of  their  last  year's  wages  for  every  year  they  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

3.  The  staff  who  enter  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Post 
receive  tl>e  same  wages  as  hitherto,  and  are  excluded  from  the 
compensation. 

4.  CiaiiiiS  for  compensation  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than 
.  six  months  after  the  abolition  of  the  private  postal  services. 

In  the  case  of  the  Stuttgart  private  post,  a  large  number  of 
the  postmen  decided  to  enter  the  Wiirtemberg  postal  service. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  new  Iinpeiial  stamps, 
indu8tri»l  and  commercial  circles  in  Picrlin  have  re-opened  tJie 
question  of  the  unification  of  the  German  postage  stamps.  The 
present  system^  according  to  which  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavarian 
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stamps  are  only  available  in  these  States,  causes  much  unnecessary 
trouble  at  the  borders  during  travelling,  and  in  the  payment  of . 
small  amounts  by  postage  stamps.     The  latter  mode  of  payment 
is  likely  to  spread,  as  the  Imperial  Government  contemplates  the 
issue  of  stamps  of  a  high  value. 

To  what  extent  this  again  will  be  affected  by  the  new  postal  Poctai 
cheque  system  remains  to  be  seen.     Industrial  circles  in  Wiirtem-  ^'^^J"* 
berg  are  in  favour  of  the  unification  of  the  stamps.  «j8tenu 

The  development  of  telephonic  communication  in  Wiirtemberg  Telephonoi. 
us  in  the  German  Empire  has  taken  place  upon  the  most  extensive 
scale,  as  will  be  seen  i'rom  the  following  figures : — 


Telephone  owners  in  Stuttgart  (population  160,000) 

„         W&rtemberg  (population  2,086,000; 


» 


»» 


»» 


wire  in  Wurtemberg 


apparatus  in  Wiirt-emberg 


1898. 


Number. 
4,000 
6,8^2 

Miles 
10,000 

Number. 
10,000 


1899. 


Number. 
4,600 
8,115 

Miles. 
15,000 

Number. 
10,555 


The  larger  towns  poesees  direct  wires  to  Stnttgait,  ard  almost 
all  the  fmaJler  t(WD8  and  even  villages  are  indiitctly  (cnnected. 
In  addition  Siutlgart  pceEesses  direct  wiies  to  Bt  ilin,  Mannheim, 
Frankiuit,  Kailsuihe,  PJoizheim,  Basel,  Nurnbeig,  Mi  nkh. 

The  annual  telephone  sulpciiption  is  6/.;  for  ccnmuuication 
beyond  the  to^^n  limits  the  following  scale  of  chaises  has  been 
introduced : — 


In  "Wiirtemberg — 
To  the  suburbs   .. 

Williin  10  miles 

„       83  miles. . 
Above  33  miles   ..  ..  .. 

OutMde  "Wurtemberg — 
"Within    lU  miles 
„         38     „ 

„         SQ     ,f 

„       3-i3     „  ..  ,, 

Above   666     „  


Chargcp. 


s. 

d. 

0 

oi 

0 

u 

0 

H 

0 

6 

0 

2i 

0 

8 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2     O 


The  Wurtemberg  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart  vihieh  was  Exhibitions, 
built  at  a  total  cost  of  300,000/.  and  includes  exhibiting  halls, 
laboratories  and  othces,  was  utilised  lor  the  following  exliibi- 
tions: — Ceramics,  amateur  photogiaphs,  furniture,  books,  glass 
^nd  machines.  These  various  exhibitions  were  attended  by  a 
total  of  120,050  persona     Amongst  the  further  exhibitions  held 
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Motor  oars. 


Crafts  and 
Tmdes. 


at  Stuttgart  rnay  be  inentioued  the  Naval  Exhibition,  a  "historicaT 
survey,  iu  the  shape  of  ships'  models,**  of  the  development  of  the 
Gterman  Navy,  which  was  evidently  destined  to  show  the  necessity  * 
of  the  Naval  Increase  Bill;  and  the  Acetylene  Gas  Kxhibition 
held  at  C^nnstatt  hear  Stuttgart,  which  showed  exhibits  from* 
Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

About  18  motor-cars  are  at  present  in  use  in  Stuttgart  for  ^ 
street  passenger  traffic ;   they  are  not  making  much  headway  * 
owing  to  the  sharp  competition  of  the  electric  trams  and  the 
hilly  configuration  of  the  ground.     A  few  are  also  used  for  the  • 
conveyance  of  goods. 
PnUitera  dep6t        The  Stuttgart  export  pattern  depot  for  German  goods  was  very 
atStottgart.    b^gy  riuri^g  1899.     Jfo  less  than  2,500  orders  were  registered, 
10,550  letters  received  and  14,250  despatched.     Since  its  founda- 
tion a  grand  total  of   9,715   catalo^es   has  l>een   forwarded.  U> 
various    tinns    and    agents.      The   branch   exhibition    rooms   in 
Hamburg  have  been  especially  instrumental  in  procuring  many 
orders  from  foreign  countries. 
Assooiation  of        An  iuiportaut  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  Wiirtemberg  is 
played  by  the  Association  of  Crafts  and  Trades  with  its  numerous 
branches  in  almost  all  towns  and  villages.     The  roll  of  member- 
ship  now  amounts  to  23,273,  distributed  amongst  138  branches,, 
and  including  workmen,  small  and  large   employers  of  labour, 
officials,  teachers  and  patrons  of  various  handicmfts;  the  President 
is  Professor  Giessler,  the  eminent  chemical  technologist,  who,  since* 
his  appinntment  to  the  position,  has  been   indefati«^able  in  his 
efforts  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Association.     Want  of  space 
prevents  a  dt^tailed  account  of  its  sphere  of  activity;   for  the 
present,  the   following  aims   of  the   Association  may  be   men- 
tioned : — 

1 .  To  acquaint  its  members  with  the  newest  scientific  discoveries 
in  their  application  to  industrial  purposes. 

2.  The  promotion  of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  efficient 
theoretical  and  practical  training  of  apprentices,  with  special 
attention  to  industrial  schools. 

3.  To  support  the  efforts  of  the  new  Workmen's  Chambers. 

4.  To  icbtore  the  equilibrium  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
and  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding  between  workmen  and 
employers. 

5.  To  make  representations  to  the  competent  authorities 
regarding  the  adoption  of  necessary  i-eforms  and  the  abolition 
of  acknowledged  abuses. 

0.  To  hole  industrial  exhibitions  and  lectures,  and  to  promote 
adequate  facilities  for  the  testing  of  new  machines,  apparatus  and 
toolfi. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the  progress  made  by  the 
Association ; — 
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Number. 
1899. 
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Description. 

1896. 

1900. 

Workmen 

Small  employers  of  labour 
Larger        .,                 „ 
Officials  and  teachers  . . 
Patrons . . 

1 

•  •          •  • 

•  •         •  • 

•  •          •  • 

•  •          *  *    L 

•  •          •  •    J 

•  •          •  • 

•  •          •  • 

7,993 
1,828 
1,426 

1,988  1 

12,919 
2,491 
1,639 
1,345 
1,539 

16,848 
1,670 
1,962 
1,330 
2,563 

Total      .. 

13,236 
101 

19,933 
130 

23.273 

Branches 

138 

The  reports  of  the  trade  inspect<:)r8  ibr  the  three  Wiirtemberg  Report  of  the 
•districts,  which  have  just  been  published,  contain  most  interesting  I"^® 
material  and  confirm  in  detail  what  is  already  generally  known  as  ^^^^^  "• 
to  the  influence  of  the  present  prosperity  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  working  classes.  The  demand  for  labour  has  steadily  grown 
And  wages,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  have  increased ;  the 
consumption  of  food  and  luxuries  showed  an  advance  both  with 
regard  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  weak  spot  is  the  question  of 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes ;  in  spite  of  an  increase  in 
building,  there  is  still  a  palpable  scarcity  of  cheap  dwellings, 
especially  in  industrial  centres.  Wages  were  most  favourable  in 
the  textile,  building,  machine,  metal,  ceramic,  cement  and  clothing 
industries.  The  prices  for  food  have  remahied  the  same,  and  more 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  a  suitable  selection  and  a  more 
rational  method  of  preparing  the  same.  Many  employers  have 
introduced  an  annual  premium  system,  in  order  to  retain  the 
services  of  efficient  workmen.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  those 
workmen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  diligent  work  and 
good  conduct  receive  a  certaiij  sum  in  addition  to  their  regular 
wages,  which  is  of  gi-eat  use  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
fuel  for  the  winter.  A  great  number  of  schools  of  cookery  have 
been  established,  several  by  large  factories,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  residts. 

The  official  rate  of  discount  of  the  Wiirtemberg  banks  corre-  Money 
ponded  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  being  on  an  average  5*042  '"arket. 
per  cent. ;  the  average  rate  of  their  total  discount  business  was 
4*446  per  cent.,  compared  with  3*70  per  cent,  in  1898,  and  313 
per  cent,  in  1896.     Private  discount  was  4*46  per  cent.,  compared 
with  3-56  per  cent  in  1898,  and  308  per  cent,  in  1897. 

The  amount  of  business  done  on  the  Stuttgart  Exchange  was 
somewhat  greater  than  in  former  years,  specidative  shares,  whose 
movements — apart  from  their  intrinsic  value — are  dictated  by  the 
general  tendency  of  the  market,  are  not  dealt  in  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  shares  of  the  local  banks  have  declined  about  5 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  the  cause  for  this — as 
business  was  not  inferior  to  1898 — is  attributed  to  the  dearness 
of  money  at  the  end  of  1899. 
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Funds  and  A  comparisou  of  the  state  of  funds  and  industrial  shares  of  the 

industrial       Empire  on  January  1,  1889  and  1900,  shows  a  general  fall.    The 
shaws.  3   pgj.  ^gjj|.    Imperial  loan    sank    from   94*25   to    88*25,  being 

no  less  than  6  per  cent.  The  average  fall  of  the  Imperial  loan, 
Prussian  Consols  and  other  stocks  amounted  to  5^  per  cent.  As 
the  total  of  these  loans  amounts  to  322,000,000/.,  the  holders  have 
incurred  a  loss  of  17,000,000/.  To  this  must  be  added  the  decline 
in  the  Stf^te  and  municipal  loans  of  the  German  States  and  towns. 
Germany  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect :  in  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  the  same  tendency  was  prevalent  The 
reasons  for  the  fall  in  these  different  countries  seem,  however,  to 
diflfer  in  many  respects. 

The  majority  of  the  Wiirtemberg  industrial  shares  were  lower 
at  the  end  of  1899  than  at  the  end  of  1898.  With  one  single 
exception  this  was  the  case  with  the  breweries,  whilst  textile, 
cement,  and  building  shares  closed  the  year  higher  than  in  1898. 
New  issues  in  During  the  year  1899  no  less  than  2,400,000/.  in  new  loans 
Wurtemberg.  aj^j  shares  were  placed  on  the  Stuttgart  Exchange,  the  principal 
amongst  these  being : — 


Amount. 


3|  per  centt  WUrtemberg  Credit  Associat  ion 
Baaen  Aniline  and  Soda  Works  . .  .  • 

4  per  cent.  Wurtemberg  Associated  Bank  Loan 
4  per  cent.  Wiirtemberg  Credit  Association. . 
3|  per  cent.  Wiirtemberg  State  Loan 
3^  per  cent.  Stuttgart  Municipal  Loan 


£ 
486,000 
90,000 
150,000 
970,000 
400,000 
100,000 


Further  212,500/.  were  added  to  the  working  capital  of  vdrious 
companies,  and  1,270,700/.  were  subscribed  for  the  flotation  of  new 
companies,  or  conversion  of  already-existing  private  works  into 
companies. 

It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  a  very  large  number  of  South 
African  and  Australian  gold  shares  are  held  in  Wiirtemberg,  but 
to  what  extent  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  fluctuations  in  these  shares  have  materially 
affected  business  done  in  Wurtemberg. 
Branches  of  The  increase  in  business  done  by  the  branches  of  the  Eeichs- 

the  Imperial   bank  since  their  establishment  at  Stuttgart  and  other  towns,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Bank. 


wCrtemberg. 
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Town. 


Stuttgart 
Frankfurt  a./M:. 
Mannheim     . . 
Munich 
Strasshurg     . . 
Numberg 
Augsburg 


Value  in  BCillions. 


1877. 

1889. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

41      ; 

92 

116 

225 

484 

540 

85 

117 

205 

83 

87 

174 

25 

46 

64 

17    1 

42 

93 

•  • 

22 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  iFinanoes. 

for  the  year  1899  :—  Revenue  and 

•^  expenditure. 

Expenditure. 


Civil  list  and  a])panages 

Public  debt        

PeiiBionB  to  civil  servants 

Privy  Cauncil     .  • 

Belief  purposes  . .         ....         .  •         •  • 

Annuities  and  interest  . .         . .         .  •         •  • 

Compensation     .. 

Administrative  law  court         . .         .  •         .  • 

Ministry  of  Justice        .  •         •  • 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs   . . 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education  . . 

Ministry  of  Finance 

For  Imperial  objects     . . 

Postage    ..         ..         ..         ..         •• 

Reserve  fund 

Estates,  Treasury  . .         . .         .  •         . « 

Interest  on  Treasury  Bills       . .         •  • 

Grand  total  .  •         . .         .  • 


Value. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Marks. 

£ 

2,108,411 

105,422 

19,657,472 

982,874 

3,265,000 

163,250 

57,440 

2,872 

542,200 

27,110 

4i5,46l 

22,273 

65,922 

3,296 

26,820 

1,341 

4,282,788 

214,140 

172,413 

8,620 

9,367,863 

468,393 

12,764,452 

638,222 

4,134,401 

206,720 

22,816,183 

1,140,809 

580,000 

26,500 

80,000 

4,000 

425,499 

21,275 

7,812 

391 

80,750,167 

4,037,508 
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Ohose 

Mines  and  foundries 

Salt  works 

Miscellaneous     ..  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Collected  at  the  ofilces  of  the  State  domains . . 

Bailwajs  .. 

Post  and  telegraphs 

Steamboats         . . 

Mint        

Miscellaneous     .. 

Direct  taxes 

Customs  and  indirect  taxation. . 

Assigned  bj  the  Empire 

G-rand  total. .         ..         ..         •• 


Value. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Marks. 

£ 

8,876,009 

418,800 

41,165 

2,059 

800,000 

15,000 

300,000 

15,000 

16,055 

847 

508,988 

25,449 

16,300,000 

815,000 

2,549,900 

127,496 

3,000 

100 

10,000 

500 

632,659 

31,633 

17,444,070 

872,204 

16.037,870 

801,893 

18,978,470 

948,923 

81,498,086 

4,074,904 

I  « 


3UMMARY. 


Total  expenditure  . . 
„     revenue 


Surplus 


Value. 


£ 
4,037,508 
4,074,904 


87,396 


The  sum  of   9,703,641   marks  was  voted   for  the  following 
purposes : — 


For  new  railways  • . 

Compensation  for  damage  caused  by  the  hail- 
storm of  July  1,  1897 

Increase  to  working  capital  of  State  Treasury 
Office 

Erection  of  pubUc  buildings,  principally 
schools  ..         .• 

Total 


Amount. 


Currency. 


Marks. 
4,668,100 

504,511 

1,000,000 

3,531,030 


9,703,641 


Sterling. 


£ 
233,405 

25,225 

50,000 
176,552 


485,182 
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The  public  debt  of  Wurtemberg  on  April  1,  1899,  amounted  PubUe  debt, 
to: — 


•  •         •  •         • 

»  4                   •  •                    ■ 
•  •                    •  •                    • 

Total    .. 

1 

i 

•  •  < 

•  •  • 

•                    at 

Amount. 

State  loan  of — 

3  per  cent. 
3i  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

£ 
1,200,000 
20,673,765 
2,384,590 

24,258,315 

ConHifiting  of — 

• 

•  •         •  ■         < 

.  •         •  •         1 

>  •                    •   ■ 

Amount. 

Bailwaj  debt 
General  debt 

£ 
22,510,156 
1,748,188 

The  expenditure  for  the  Wurtemberg  Army,  Imperial  Army  Military 
€orps  No.  13,  forms  a  separate  Budget.  expenditure 

Expenditure  and  EE\rENUE. 


■ 
1 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

of 

Amount. 

1898. 

1899. 

Begular  expenditure 
Occasional  expenditure     . . 
0-eneral  pension  fund 
Imperial  disabled  soldiers*  fund . . 
Disabled  soldiers'  pensions  from  the  war 
1870-71  

£ 

1,036,953 

107,590 

113,414 

279 

25,867 

£ 

1,031,189 

175,805 

123,345 

279 

24,793 

•  • 

•  • 

Total          

1,289,103 

1,355,411 

Eeyenue  from  various  souroos    . . 

• 

7,150 

8,304 

During  the  next  five  years  the  expenditure  will  be  in  excess  of 
these  figures,  as  by  the  Imperial  Law  of  March  25,  1899,  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  Army  from  October  1,  1900,  to  March  31, 
1904,  was  enacted. 
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wOhtembebg. 


Effective  Strength. 


Number. 


1898. 


OfBcert        

Non-eoniinissioned  officers 

Medical  rtaff     *    .. 

Officiftls       . .         • .  •  • 

SubBlteni  officials  . . 

Bank  and  file         • . 

Total 


1899. 


993 

927 

8,278 

8,278 

86 

86 

67 

69 

47 

46 

19,746 

19,725 

24,216 

24,126 

Various 

items  of 

expenditure 

for 

educational 

purposes. 


The  following  items  of  expenditure  for  educational  purposes, 
without  being  complete,  are  of  interest,  as  they  evince  the  care 
devoted  to  general  and  technical  education : — 


Tiibingen  University     • . 

ScholarshiDS  at  the  same  ..         ..         ..         .* 

For  scientific  inspections  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Agricultural  College  at  Hohenbeim    . . 

Veterinary  High  School 

Agricultuiiil  schools       ..         ••         ..         ..         .. 

Grape  Culture  and  Vintage  School  at  Weinsberg     . . 
Agricultural  winter  schools      . .         •  •         •  • 

Bural  improTement  schools      ..         •.         .•         •• 

Technical  High  School,  Stuttgart 

Building  Trades*  School  

Industrial  improrement  schools  ••  ..         ••  .. 

Salaries  of  professors  at  the  gymnasium,  lyceum  and  other 

latin  schools    ..  >•  ..         ••         ••  ••  •• 

Various  expenses  for  the  same . .  . .         •  •  . . 

Secondary  schools  . .         . .         • . 

Additions  to  the  salaries  of  professors  at  Tarious  schools   . . 

For  gymnastic  exercises  . .         • . 

Industrial  schools  . .         • .         • .         • . 

b'cientific  collections 

School  of  Art      ..  ..  ..  ..         ..  •• 

Art  Trades' School        ..  

Seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers       ..  •• 

Seminary  for  female  teachers  . .  •  •         • «         •  •  . . 

Additions  to  salaries  of  school  teachers,  &c.  . . 
Vnrious  schools,  &c.       ••         ••         ••         ••         ••         «• 


Amount. 


£ 

49,704 

491 

214 

8,358 

4,r.48 

1.183 

763 

1,260 

350 

16,802 

8,664 

18,766 

80,129 
2,246 

18,489 

38,648 
8,286 
2,100 
6,840 
6,740 
2,673 

14,748 

1,086 

112,800 

15,708 


Death  ofj 
Minister  ot 
Education. 


State  aid  to 
agriculture 
and  industry. 


The  educational  system  of  Wiiitemberg  sustained  a  severe  blow 
through  the  decease  of  Dr.  von  Sarwey,  Minister  of  Education,  to 
whose  untiring  industry  and  brilUant  organising  talent  the  present 
state  of  excellence  is  mainly  due.  Dr.  von  Weizsacker  has  now 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  Educational  Department, 

The  aid   afforded  by  the  Wtirtem berg  Government  to  agri- 
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culture    and    industry  is    shown    by  the    following    details    of 
expenditure 


Amount. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

Promotion  of  a^oulture,  including 
Board  of  Agnoulture,  hail  insur- 
ance and  horse-breeding     . . 

Promotion  of  commerce  and  industry 

Agricultural  institutes,  including 
a^cultural  college,  Tcterinarj 
high  school,  &c. 

Technical  institutes,  including  hi^ 
school,  building  trades'  school 

Marks. 

779,100 
266,900 

294,100 
688,800 

Marks. 

781,900 
860,600 

888,600 
696,800 

Marks. 

1,016,000 
884,600 

829,600 
768,900 
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Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Zanzibar  for  the  Tear  189^) 
By  Mr.  Acting-Consitl  Kbstell  Cornish. 

(BeceiTed  at  Foreign  OiBoe,  Julj  24, 1900.) 

Another  satisfactory  year  for  trade  has  to  be  reported.  Pros-  Introductory 
perous  as  was  the  year  1898,  during  which  the  imports  into  and  romarks. 
exports  from  the  town  of  Zanzibar  increased  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  since  it  has  been  possible  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  customs  department  to  check  them,  the  year  1899 
has  been  more  satisfactory.  The  two  causes  for  this  are  probably 
the  same  as  were  given  in  last  year's  commercial  report,  viz., 
the  famine  in  the  interior  of  the  mainland,  and  another  large 
clove  crop.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  crop  for  the  current 
year  will  be  found  somewhat  lower '  in  value,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  quantity  of  rain  and  consequent  floods  which  have 
prevailed,  even  to  an  extent  not  experienced  since  the  year  1872. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  maximum 
rainfall  in  the  course  of  one  day  amounted  approximately  to 
15  inches,  though  the  fall  for  the  year  is  reported  to  be  only 
66*69  inches,  an  average  amount  for  Zanzibar. 

In  Annex  A  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  goods  which 
entered  the  port  of  Zanzibar  during  the  12  months  ended 
December  31,  1899.  Annex  B  shows  the  articles  which  were 
tjxported  during  the  same  period,  Annex  C  serves  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  those  countries  with  which  the  trade  of  Zanzibar 
is  chiefly  carried  on  respectively  participate  in  it  while  from 
Annexes  D  and  E  will  l)e  seen  the  number  of  ocean-going  and 
coasting  vessels  respectively  which  have  entered  this  port  during 
the  year  under  review.  The  value  of  each  article  of  import  and 
export  has  been  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d,  per 
rupee,  which  (as  in  the  year  1898)  was  the  average  rate  of 
^^xchange  for  the  year. 

The  total  value  of  all  articles  imported  into  Zanzibar  import*, 
amounted,  in  1899,  to  1,596,606/.,  an  increase  of  41,536/.  on  the 
imports  of  1898,  while  those  from  foreign  countries,  excluding  the 
neighbouring  British,  Italian,  and  German  East  African  coasts, 
exclusive  also  of  those  returns  taken  at  the  custom-house  of  all 
pri)duce  which  entered  it  from  the  Peniba  and  Zanzibar  Islands, 
(660)  A  2 
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amounted  to  1,039,810/.,  an  increase  of  46,982/.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  foreign  countries,  and  not  this  island  or  the  adjacent 
mainland  territories,  are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  goods  imported,  and  there  seems  the  less  danger  of  trade 
l>ecoming  diverted  from  the  place  owing  to  the  undoubted  grow- 
itig  importance  of  Mombasa,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  interior 
of  British  East  Africa  by  means  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  which  show  an  increase  in  the  im- 
ports are :— Cloves  and  clove  stems,*  33,513/. ;  coals,  20,346/. ;  ghee, 
10,394/.;  rubber,  9,664/.;  sugar,  4,837/.;  hardware,  3.758/.  j  and 
tobacco,  3,208/.;  while  amongst  those  showing  a  decrease  are 
"specie,  15,456/.;  piece-goods,  9,116/. ;  hides,  3,420/.;  crockery  and 
glassware,  wine  and  timber. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  with  reference  to  hides,  that  a  decrease 
in  their  export  is  rather  a  sign  of  increased  prosperity  than  the 
reverse,  since  in  times  of  want  when  cattle  cannot  be  supplied 
with  the  proper  amount  of  fodder  they  are  killed  and  the  hides 
sold  for  what  they  can  fetch  in  the  market,  and  an  increase  may 
then  be  expected  in  the  custom-house  returns. 
Imports  from  India  maintains  her  position  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
countries  from  which  goods  are  imported  into  Zanzibar,  and 
the  value  of  this  trade  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  under 
review  of  24,196/.,  over  the  corresponding  amount  imported  from 
that  country  in  1898  althougli  rice  was  less  by  4,142/.  than  in  the 
year  1898.  The  decrease  in  this  item  is  possibly  due  to  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  drought  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  probably  also 
to  depression  of  trade  owing  to  the  plague  or  famine  in  India  or 
to  a  combination  of  these  causes.f 

The  value  of  piece-goods  imported  from  that  country  was  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  difference  being  less 
than  1,000/.  on  the  corresponding  figures  for  1898.  The  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was,  as  in  previous  years, 
gieater  than  the  value  of  those  from  other  European  countries, 
and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
24,932/.  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1898 ;  Germany  comes 
next,  imports  thence  being  50,310/.  less  than  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  here  again  there  is  an  improvement  on  the 
imports  of  the  previous  year.  From  the  United  States  the  value 
of  goods  received  at  this  port  has  increased  by  22,023/.,  piece- 
goods  having  risen  from  56,170/.  to  69,533/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  13,363/.,  while  a  decrease  is  shown  in  the  value  of  imports 
from  Belgium  of  13,148/.,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  those  from 
France  and  Holland. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  interior  of  Zanzibar  and  from 


foreign 

counfcriet 

compared. 


African 
iiuporte. 


*  This  product  cannot,  liowerer,  be  properly  treated  as  an  import  lince  there  i» 
no  consumption  of  it  in  Zanzibar,  and  it  is  onlj  brought  into  the  local  custom- 
house to  be  afterwards  exported  to  other  countries. 

f  In  view,  howerer,  of  the  fact  that,  as  will  be  shown  further  on  in  thia 
report,  the  ralue  of  grain  imported  from  southern  ports  has  increased,  the 
diminution  shown  here  is  more  probablj  due  to  the  two  latter  causes,  than  to  the 
former  <  ircum*tances. 
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Pemba  Island  shows  an  increase  of  23,315/.  over  those  for  the 
previous  year. 

An  abundant  clove  crop  is  the  cause  of  this  increase.  Imports 
from  Grerman  East  Africa  show  a  decrease  on  the  corresponding 
returns  for  1898  of  40,928/,,  those  from  the  Italian  (Benadir)  coast 
are  less  by  14,327/.  than  in  the  previous  year,  there  is  also  a 
decrease  of  2,833/.  upon  the  value  of  goods  imported  from  the 
ports  south  of  Zanzibar,  namely,  the  Portuguese  mainland 
territories,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Comoro  Islands,  although 
the  value  of  grain  •imported  increased  to  22,313/.  On  the  other 
hand  imports  from  British  East  Africa  have  increased  by  26,494/. 
The  net  result  is  a  decrease  on  African  imports  of  about  128/., 
which  serves  to  show,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  foreign 
countries  are  alone  responsible  for  the  total  increase  in  the  import 
trade. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  transhipment  work  takes  place  GKhkU  lo 
in  Zanzibar  harbour  as  regards  freights  from  and  to  Europe  and  tranait. 
India,  which  do  not  pass  through  the  customs  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  detailed  in  this  report. 

The  total  value  of  all  articles  exported  from  Zanzibar  in  the  Exporto. 
year  under  review  amounted  to  1,513,407/.     These  figures  include 
exports  from  the  town  to  other  parts  of  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
and  show  an  increase  of  15,524/.  on  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  principal  items  which  contribute  towards  the  general 
improvement  were  cloves  and  clove  stems  (increased)  by  63,452/., 
ivory  by  14,398/.,  petroleum  by  9,698/.,  rubber  by  6,676/.,  gum 
copal  by  5,776/.,  ghee  by  4,287/.,  grocery  and  beads,  whilst  the 
value  of  copra  exported  was  less  by  35,378/.,  coins  by  29,292/., 
piece-goods  by  15»965/.,  and  rice,  bullion,  wax,  hardware,  simsim, 
and  timber  by  lesser  amounts. 

The  total  value  of  all  produce  shipped  to  foreign  countries  Exports  to 
(exclusive  of  exports  to  the  adJEU^ent  African  coast  and  to  other  ^o^ign^ 
ports  in  the  Sultan's  dominions)  amounted  in  1899  to  663,421/.,^^^ 
and  in  the  previous  year  to  600,006/.,  a  still  greater  increase  than 
was  shown  in  this  connection  in  last  year's  commercial  report, 
indeed,  the  previous  improvement  has  well  nigh  doubled  itself. 

India  has  again  received  more  of  the  produce  of  East  British  indU. 
Africa  than  any  other  foreign  country,  but  the  value  of  exports  to 
that  country  shows  a  slight  decrease  of  11,038/.,  though  the  value 
of  cloves  exported  to  Bombay  increased  by  9,472/.  It  may  be 
noted  as  a  sign  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  these  tropical 
and  productive  islands  (for  Pemba  is,  of  course,  included) 
that  although  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  output  of  cloves 
appeared  in  the  statistics  of  1898,  a  yet  further  improvement  is 
shown  in  those  of  the  year  under  review. 

The  United  Kingdom  (leaving  for  subsequent  remarks  the  United 
East  African  Coast)  comes  next  in  order  with  a  contribution  of  Kingdom. 
116,964/.  towards  the  total  exports  to  all  countries  (1,513,407/.). 
Her  share  was  2,248/.  greater  than  in  1898,  and  here  again  one 
is  reminded  of  the  rich  crop  of  cloves  obtained  from  these  islands 
by  the  fact  that  the  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
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that  commodity  increased  in  1899  by  6,31  IJ.  The  valne  of 
ivory  exported  to  that  country  shows  a  slight  decrease  (of  3,160/.), 
but  as  has  been  shown  already  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
total  export  of  this  article  to  all  countries.  The  finest  tusks 
on  record  in  East  Africa,  and  probably  larger  than  have  ever 
yet  been  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  world,  came  through  Zanzibar 
last  year.  The  elephant  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  shot 
by  an  Arab  near  Kilimanjaro.  These  tusks,  which  consisted  of 
perfect  ivory,  without  a  particle  of  disease,  measured  over  10^ 
feet  from  top  to  base,  and  weighed  224  and  2S9  lbs.  respectively. 
They  were  sold  for  1,000/.     The  nearest  approach  in  bulk  to  this 

?ur  were  found  about  10  years  ago,  and  weighed  180  lbs.  each, 
hey  were,  however,  diseased  to  some  extent. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  to  Grermany  in  1899  is  shown  to 
be  greater  by  24,625/.  than  in  the  previous  year ;  the  export  of 
rubber  to  that  country  increased  by  14,141/.,  gum  copal. by  1,796/., 
ivory  by  5,304/.,  cloves  and  piece-goods  showing  also  an  increase, 
though  to  no  very  great  extent 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  considerable  falling-off  in 
the  value  of  exports  to  France ;  the  following  articles  contribute 
to  the  total  decrease : — No  chillies  were  sent  to  that  country  as 
against  221/.  worth  in  1898.  Cloves  were  less  by  1,527/.  than 
ill  the  previous  year,  copra  by  36,043/.,  hides  by  1,352/.,  and  gum 
copal  by  422/. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
84,464/.,  an  increase  of  27,372/.  over  the  corresponding  statistics 
for  1898,  chillies  having  risen  1,106/.,  hides  4,178t,  and  ivory 
20,920/.,  while  cloves  showed  a  decrease  of  2,626/.  Cloves  to  the 
value  of  55,707/.  were  exported  to  Holland,  an  increase  of 
31,210/.  on  the  figures  for  1898,  which  was  the  first  year  in 
which  Holland  participated  at  all  in  exports  from  2ianzibar. 

As  in  previous  years  German  East  Africa  took  the  highest 
value  of  goods  exported  from  this  town,  but  a  decrease  of  19,442/. 
is  shown  in  comparison  with  exports  to  that  territory  in  1898. 
Piece-goods  and  specie  were  less  by  ll,836t  and  19,348/.  respec- 
tively, whilst  grocery  shows  an  increase  of  2,315/. 

To  British  East  Africa  were  exported  goods  of  the  value  of 
190,641/.,  or  11,940/.  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  grain  having 
decreased  by  13,706/.,  coal  by  1,971/.,  and  bags  and  candas  by 
1,325/.  » 

The  value  of  articles  exported  to  other  ports  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions  (Zanzibar  and  Pemba)  shows  a  decrease  over  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1898.  Exports  to  Southern  ports 
(including  Mad^ascar,  Mauritius  and  the  Comoro  Islands) 
increased  in  value  by  14,535/.,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
slight  decrease  appears  in  the  value^  of  goods  exported  to  the 
Benadir  Coast. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  before  passing  to  more 
general  topics  the  condition,  of  the  local  produce  of  these  islands, 
viz.,  cloves,  cocoanuts  and  chillies,  besides  certain  other  plants 
with  which  experiments  have  been  and  are  being  tried  and  which 
have  not  yet  attained  to  any  very  appreciable  result. 
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The  clove  season  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested  and  brought  to  ciotcs. 
market  extends  from  September  to  March ;  the  following  table, 
however,  represents  the  quantity  of  cloves  brought  into  the  town 
during  the  last  six  years  from  the  plantations  in  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  Islands  between  January  1  and  December  31,  together 
with  any  balance  remaining  over  from  the  year  last  preceding : — 


Year. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Zanzibir. 


Frasilas.* 
138.687 
146.397 
119,788 
90.H7H 
60,364 
189,320 


Quantitj. 

Total. 

t 

Pemba. 

» 

Fraeilas. 

Frasilas. 

372,184 

510  871 

391,460 

537,857 

237,090 

856,878 

240,954 

331,630 

308,486 

368,850 

344,765 

484,085 

•  1  frasila  -  35  lbs. 


The  Zanzibar  crop  for  the  year  dealt  with  in  this  report  lias 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  in  the  past  10  years  excepting  the 
amount  produced  in  1895  which  was  greater  by  7,077  frasilas 
while,  taking  the  total  crop  from  both  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  the 
yield  of  cloves  in  1899  exceeded  those  of  the  last  three  preceding 
years,  and  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  those  of  1891,  1892,  and 
1893  which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics;  on  the 
other  hand  the  produce  from  both  islands  in  1894  and  1895 
respectively  exceeded  that  of  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the 
abnormal  quantity  of  rain  and  floods  which  as  previously 
mentioned  prevailed  last  year,  it  is  feared  the  crop  for  the 
current  year  will  be  small,  but  the  conditions  of  weather  so 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  are  not  likely 
to  occur  again  for  some  time,  28  years  having  passed  since 
similar  rain  and  wind  were  experienced.  The  clove  trees  in 
one  of  the  principal  plantations  are  said  by  specialists  to  have 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  1901  good  results 
will  follow  from  the  additional  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  trees.  Last  year  a  consignment  of  35  /  bales  (140 
frasilfts)  was  sent  home  and  was  valued  in  the  London  market  at 
S^d.  per  lb.,  or  fully  2d,  above  the  usual  quotation,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  such  a  difference  between  "fair"  and  "fine" 
cloves  had  never  been  realised  before.  For  the  last-mentioned 
quality,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  only  a  limited 
demand  at  such  a  high  price,  and  a  shipment  of  (say)  500  bales 
would  only  realise  about  \d.  per  lb.  in  excess  of  the  market  price 
for  fair  cloves;  this  improvement,  however,  which  is  equal  to 
more  than  1  r.  per  frasila,  may  be  said  to  be  well  worth  the 
slight  extra  expense  and  trouble  incurred  in  producing  the  article 
and  sending  it  to  London.  The  precautions  taken  in  the  picking 
and  preparation  of  these  cloves  were  simple  enough.  They 
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consisted  of  picking  as  far  as  possible  only  such  as  were  ripe  (the 
jaative  labourers  will,  if  not  prevented,  gather  gi*een  cloves  in 
order  to  make  up  the  measure  which  they  have  to  complete); 
separating  the  buds  which  have  opened  from  those  which  are 
sound,  in  the  stalking  process;  spreading  them  out  at  night  in 
the  shed  so  that  no  fermentation  may  set  in ;  turning  over  the 
dried  heaps  every  day ;  and  passing  the  dried  cloves  through  a 
sieve,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  heads  of  the  fruit  which 
are  of  too  light  a  colour,  and  any  dirt  Although  some  of  the 
consignment  referred  to  were  dried  under  glass,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  improvement  in  quality  can  be  attributed  to  any 
great  extent  to  that  method.  Another  system  of  drying  has, 
however,  recently  been  introduced  into  this  island,  and  will 
probably  be  JFound  most  useful  A  number  cf  square  wooden 
boxes  were  constructed,  iu  each  of  which  were  four  sliding 
trays  one  above  the  other.  The  boxes  are  suppoited  by  four 
short  posts  and  roofed  with  dried  cocoa-nut  leaves  (makuti). 
The  cloves  are  spread  out  ou  the  shelves  and  remain  there  until 
dry.  At  night,  or  when  a  shower  of  rain  comes  on,  the  four 
shelves  can  be  at  once  closed,  thus  securing  shelter  for  the  buds 
at  an  immense  saving  of  labour.  The  cloves  thus  dri^d,  a 
consignment  of  which  were  sent  to  London,  were  reported  upon 
thei-e  as  being  "  nice  and  clean,"  and  the  heads  particularly  bright. 
In  face  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  labour  for  the 
picking  and  preparation  of  cloves,  contrivances  such  as  the  above 
are  of  great  value. 

Although  there  has  been  no  great  dislocation  of  labour 
in  the  Zanzibar  plantations  thei-e  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  days  of  prosperity  for  the  Ai-ab  cultivator  are  at  an  end. 
A  solution  of  the  labour  difficulties  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
employment  of  paid  labour,  but  that  is  precisely  where  the 
Arab  fails.  The  profitable  employment  of  paid  labour  carries 
with  Tt  effective  supervision,  attention  to  detail,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  estate,  all  of  which  he  seems  incapable  of 
carrying  out  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  owners  of 
large  estates,  and  a  small  number  of  wealthy  householders,  Arabs 
have  not  the  capital  necessary  for  the  employment  of  regularly 
p^id  labour.  In  the  case  of  European  overseers,  however,  it  is  a 
very  difter^nt  matter,  and  it  has  been  foimd  in  both  islands  that 
where  money  (instead  of  payment  in  kind)  has  been  given  in 
wages,  labour  has  been  readily  obtainable.  The  past  bcason's 
crop  (September,  1899,  to  March,  1900)  has  been  but  small,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  total  yield  will  be  much  more  than 
65,000  bales  from  both  islands.  A  rise  in  prices  was  observed 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  occasioned  by  the  scantiness  of 
the  crop  and  also  by  the  action  of  the  Dutch  Syndicate,  who, 
being  considerable  holders,  are  naturally  anxious  to  maintain 
prices.  The  cloves  of  1899-1900  have  been  considerably  mixed 
with  those  of  the  previous  season,  but  owing  to  the  high  prices, 
dealers  have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  these  mixed 
quantities. 
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During  the  last  five  ye&rs  Pemba  has  yielded  73  per  cent  and 
Zanzibar  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  clove  crop. 

Cocoanut  trees  have  not  yielded  well  in  the  past  year  and  this  Cop». 
of  course  accounts  for  the  decline  in  quantity  and  value  of 
copra  in  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports  which  accompany 
this  report.  This  was  due  to  the  prolonged  drought,  the  cocoa- 
nuts  themselves  being  in  consequence  very  small  and  the  copra 
obtained  from  them  thin  and  light. 

The  usual  trials  of  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  tea  and  vanilla  havfe  EMjeriment^l 
been  made  ;  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  latter  plant  appears  to  be  <'""»^»*>o'*- 
shading  it  effectually  from  the  sun.      Its  cultivation  has  beeh 
increased   by  3,000  vines,  and   the  plantations   have   a   healthy 
appearance  and  give   promise    of    good   results   from    the    care 
bestowed  upon  them. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made,  that  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows  principally  at  Dunga  will  on  being 
tapped  with  a  knife  produce  a  white  Huid,  which  when  placed 
in  boiling  water  coagulates  into  a  substance  closely  resembling 
gutta-percha;  this  in  the  process  of  cooling  becomes  hard,  but 
can  in  its  previous  soft  state  be  moulded  into  any  required 
shape.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  peach  in  shape,  but 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  melon.  It  was  intended  that  samples 
of  this  product  should  be  taken  to  London,  and  doubtless 
by  this  time  expert  opinion  has  decided  whether  it  is  actually 
gutta-percha  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  an  inferior  order  of  that  article.  Should  it  be  found 
to  be  worth  anything,  however,  a  large  source  of  revenue  may  be 
derived  from  it,  particularly  if,  as  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case, 
it  is  discovered  in  the  sister  island  and  upon  the  mainland. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  depression  of  trade  was  experienced  Conditionrof 
last  year.  German  firms,  owing  to  the  decline  of  business,  would  to*de. 
only  give  two  months'  credit  for  fresh  contracts,  as  compared 
with  three,  six  or  even  twelve  months'  credit  in  1898,  except 
in  cases  where  they  were  so  far  involved  with  the  Indian  dealers 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  stop  delivery  of  goods  or  refiLse 
to  accept  contracts.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  probably 
owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  prices  of  all  raw  materials 
rose  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  the  new  indents  for 
them  which  had  been  sent  home  were  referred  back  to  Zanzibar 
for  increase  in  the  limits  of  the  prices  mentioned  for  their 
purchase.  The  indentors  then  tried  other  European  mer- 
chants, only  to  find,  on  receipt  of  a  reply,  that  prices  had  still 
further  advanced.  As  business  had  been  none  too  brisk  at  the 
time,  they  temporarily  stopped  buying,  as  they  had  fairly  heavy 
stocks  to  work  off,  but  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  require 
to  buy. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  what  has  been  the  experience  of  Piece-goode. 
merchants  during  the  year  under  review  with  regard  to  the  trade 
in  piece-goods,  which  stands  above  all  others  in  magnitude.     The 
grey  cloth  or  sheeting  known  as  Americani,  an  important  article 
under  this  heading,  can  be  bought  locally  much  cheaper  than  by 
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direct  importation,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  held  in  Zanzibar, 
and  to  an  over-8tocked  market  in  the  Benadir  poits,  through 
the  failure  of  the  rains,  and  the  consequent  famine  in  that 
territory,  whilst  prices  have  risen  fully  25  per  cent,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Over  2,000  bales  are  reported  to  l>e  lying  at  the 
Benadir  portiS.  A  very  large  trade  continues  in  the  printed 
cotton  handkerchiefs  worn  by  native  women,  and  known  as 
"kangas."  The  cost  of  printing  these  articles  in  Manchester 
is  very  great  compared  with  those  printed  by  the  Dutch 
system.  They  are  printed  there  on  large  copper  rollers,  which 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  first  place  by  any 
means  as  cheaply  as  the  wooden  blocks  used  for  thn  purpose  in 
Holland,  but  if  the  latter  are  not  required  for  use  a  second  time 
no  great  loss  is  entailed.  Owing  to  their  more  expensive  methods 
of  printing,  British  manufacturers  require  such  large  numbers  to 
1)6  taken  of  each  separate  design  that  they  become  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Manchester  printers  require  an  amount  of  about  12 
l>ales  (value  from,  say,  250/.  to  275/.)  of  one  design  in  kangas. 
whereas  Dutch  printers  require  only  two  bales  of  the  same 
pattern.  In  spite  of  this  advantage,  and  though  in  former 
years  the  bulk  of  kangas  imported  were  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
yet  in  the  past  year  fairly  large  quantities  have  arrived  from 
Manchester,  and  patterns  designed  in  Zanzibar  have  been  approved 
in  England  and  preferred  to  those  which  were  block-printed  in 
Holland  on  account  of  their  being  clearer  and  better. 

One  of  the  German  firms  in  Zanzibar  imported  certain 
kisutus*  of  one  kind  of  Dutch  printing  some  months  since,  and 
the  demand  was  so  great  for  this  particular  article  that  20  cloths 
of  it  realised  22  rs.  (the  probable  cost  Ui  the  importer  Ijeiug 
12  rs.  to  12  rs.  12  a.),  as  compared  with  tlie  amount  realised  by 
the  Manchester  printed  article  of  about  12  rs.  to  13  rs.  8  a.  for 
the  same  number.  Samplesf  of  the  English  and  Dutch  prints 
are  forwarded  with  this  report  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
these  articles  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  native  is  greatly  taken 
with  any  bright  and  striking  device,  and  clearness  in  the  printing 
of  these  cloths  or  handkerchiefs  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
In  the  year  18y6  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
Palace  had  a  good  sale  along  the  coast,  and  the  native  is  much 
taken  with  devices  of  bicycles,  flags,  &c. 

Supplier  of  white  shirtings  and  midls,  &c.,  continue  to  be 
imported  from  Manchester,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  these 
articles,  which  come  from  England  alone.  A  fair  trade  takes 
place  in  indigo  dyed  cottons  known  as  blue  or  black  "  kaniki,'*  the 
bulk  of  which  comes  from  Manchester  and  India.  It  is  found  as 
regards  undershirts  that  whereas  in  previous  years  they  have  been 
imported  from  Manchester  and  Germany,  those  made  in  Barcelona 
are  now  most  in  favour,  for  the .  latter,  while  not  inferior  in 
quality  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price.  A  very  large  trade  took 
place  throughout  the  year  in  woven  cloths  (or  kongurus)  of  red, 

*  A  special  de«igii  of  kangas. 

t  Sent  to  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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black,  and  white  check  patterns,  but  the  attention  of  merchants 
appears  now  to  be  diverted  from  these  articles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  trade  in  fez  caps  (of  Austrian  manufacture)  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  firms,  and  a  regular  and  steady  business  is  done  in 
the  woven  loin  cloths  with  coloured  borders,  known  as  "  kikoi " 
which  come  chiefly  from  Manchester,  while  the  very  tine  hand- 
made qualities  with  silk  borders  continue  to  be  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  Muscat. 

Although  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  shows 
a  most  satisfactory  increase  in  the  past  year,  one  cannot  disguise 
the  fact,  which  indeed  has  been  obvious  for  several  years  past,  that 
German  trade  in  connection  with  this  place  is  steadily  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  manufacturer.  A  reference  to  the 
Consular  report  for  the  year  1898  and  to  those  for  previous  years, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  tables  attached  to  them,  will 
supply  ample  information  on  that  point.  One  reason  for  this 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Zanzibar  is  essentially  a  cheap 
market,  and  consequently  the  skill  of  the  German  manufacturer 
in  making  goods  which  are  not  only  cheap  but  pleiising  to  the 
eye,  is  rewarded  by  a  good  tiemand  for  these  articles,  at  any  rate 
where  Swahili  and  Indian  buyers  are  concerned.  There  is  one 
matter,  however,  which  has  probably  as  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  Grermany,  namely,  the  enormous  advantages  obtained  through 
the  fortnightly  service  to  and  from  Hambui^,  conducted  by  means 
of  the  ships  of  the  German  East  Africa  line. 

In  the  past  year,  97  ocean-going  German  steamers  entered  Freight  and 
this  port  as  against  67  British  steamers,  while  the  coasting  passage, 
steamera  of  the  former  nationality  exceeded  those  of  the  latter 
by  27.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  already  large  fleet  of  the  line  above  referred  to  is  in  con- 
templation and  will  doubtless  be  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  or  so.  These  ships  ply  direct  between  Europe,  Zanzibar, 
and  South  Africa,  which  is  a  distinct  advantage.  Adverting  to 
the  facilities  for  trade  oflered  by  the  British  lines  which  send 
ships  by  the  same  route  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  only  ships  which  touch  regularly  at  Zanzibar 
are  those  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
that  that  company  do  not  undertake  the  conveyatice  of  freight 
or  passengers  in  their  ships  beyond  Aden,  which  connect  at  that 
place  with  their  own  larger  steamei-s,  with  those  of  the  Penins'-lar 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  or  with  the  ships  of 
any  other  line  which  will  take  their  passengers  and  cargo  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  If  cargo  is  forwarded  by  this  route 
the  risk  is  entailed  of  its  being  delayed  or  perhaps  shut  out  at 
Aden,  not  to  mention  that  of  exposure  to  the  weather  in  open 
lighters  whilst  awaiting  transhipment.  Comparatively  few  British 
residents  here  and  at  Mombasa  choose  to  travel  by  the  Britisii 
line  of  steamers  when  they  wish  to  revisit  their  native  countr)-. 
A  large  Jiumber,  quite  the  majority  of  the  officials  of  the  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates,  prefer  to  proceed  to  Zanzibar 
in  order  to  tahe  passage  by  the  ships  of  the  Messageries  Mari  times 
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line,  by  which  means  they  can  reach  Marseilles  in  16  days  from 
the  date  of  their  departure  from  this  port,  and  London  by  rail  ih 
another  24  hours. 

A  slight  increase  appears  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ocean- 
going ships  which  have  entered  the  harbour  in  the  past  year, 
which  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the  East  Coast  generally. 

No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  buoyage  of  the  reefs  in 
this  harbour.  It-  has  been  decided  to  establish  fourth  order  lights 
at  Bas  Nungwe  and  Itos  Mangopwani  which  should  reach  Zanzibar 
from  England  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  Steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  completion  ol  the  lighthouse  on  Chumbe  Island, 
which  will  prove  to  be  a  great  assistance  to  shipping.  Further 
lights  for  this  and  Pemba  Island  have  been  ordered,  and  with 
these  additions  the  approaches  to  both  islands  will  l>e  well  lighted. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  obser\'ed  that  although  1899  cannot 
he  referred  to  as  an  average  year,  yet,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  increased  importance  of  Mombasa 
(only  137  miles  distant)  as  the  starting  point  of  the  railway  to 
Uganda,  and  the  growth  of  up-country  stations  occasioned  by  that 
railway's  advance,  have  not  jirevented  the  trade  of  this  town  from 
largely  improving,  not  only  in  the  year  dealt  with  in  this  report, 
but  also  in  1898,  while  a  steadv  advance  has  been  made  dnrin<» 
the  last  decade,  good  hopes  nmy  be  entertained  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Zanzibar. 


Annex  A. — IIetubk  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Zanzibar 


during  the  Years  1899-98. 


ArUdet. 

1899. 

1898. 

Pa-ikages... 

Quantitr. 
34.606 

Value. 

Qnantitj.   ; 

Value. 

Piece-goods 

•  •  • 

aa7,«ftO 

32.993 

376  966 

Blo0  ...        .*.        .M 

• .  • 

!.. 

,,                        .M 

84ft,:9t 

193.497 

333.804 

197,160 

Cloret         

•  •• 

Lbs. 

16,9U,;;48 

lti6,4S3 

12,90^,734 

168,607 

Ivoiy...       ...        ... 

t  ■• 

... 



234,163 

113.204 

278,829    : 

113.164 

Coioi ..       ...       ... 

••• 

Packages .. 

I.SM 

100,163 

l,0i3     , 

116,619 

Qrooeriet    ...       m. 

•  •• 

'..'. 

,,       ... 

€9,917 

69,5G-i 

74.204    ! 

68,00rt 

x/Oft]  •••         .••         ... 

•  •• 

•— 

Tons 

8,e2ti 

*3,I47 

10.362     1 

32.K)l 

Wbeat,  mtanui,  and  other  jpnin 

Packages... 

93,ft39 

41,903 

76.361    . 

36,717 

Kabber       

••• 

••• 

I«IW«              «•• 

3/3.281 

40.M7 

261,689 

30,863 

vUvO ...               ...              ... 

••• 

Packages  . 

l.%067 

32:440 

11,707 

22,046 

Sufc^r          ... 

•■• 

„        ... 

•J7,»23 

3l,4i{7 

^3,612    1 

26,630 

Copra  and  ctUcklchi 

•• 

Ijbs. 

6,3o3,iil 

30,ft96 

12.624.984    ' 

59.316 

Peirolftam 

•»• 

Packages... 

Ji6,70O 

29.6 1£ 

119,000 

21.616 

Hardwaro 

••• 

,,        ... 

19,090 

26.778 

22,407 

23,020 

Oum  copal  ... 

••■ 

I.b^. 

633,1  H 

2>,M)6 

703,177 

21.661 

Tobacjo       

••• 

1.          .•• 

040,1 7.^ 

17,f07 

6i7.76» 

14,299 

Flour...       ... 

••• 

Package*... 

IG.»'9.1 

16,197 

14,196    • 

14.I6<I 

Hides          

••• 

Lb*. 

^^4, *».•»' 

13,29;) 

841.673    ; 

16,7  IH 

Beads 

•• 

l^Hckag  s  .. 

l.»54 

]3.2y4 

1,983     ' 

11.127  . 

Clove  stems 

••• 

Lbs. 

4,a3\9b:e 

M«I 

1,227,076 

3.90  i 

J^TJ  flsh         ...           ... 

••• 

Ptfcka^ses .. 

'Jl,Hftl> 

«,687 

21,021     1 

lo.«o 

Vefretables 

••• 

„ 

6f,3l7 

if,  407 

69.616 

9,7o2 

Spirits                           .M                      .M 

••• 

»»        .•• 

G.40I 

»,072 

_ 

«•« 

Crockerj,  glassware 

••« 

»»        ••• 

;  Or>H 

8,070 

8^654 

11,^42 

Jewellery,  ornaments,  drc. 

••• 

„        ... 

97 

6,8IW 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

Coir,  twist,  anil  thread 

••• 

••• 

—     •»        •* 

27,firi6 

0.772 

30,762 

7.332 

Timber        

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Tons 

l,-.»o 

r,rthO 

2.072 

9,668 

«VlU^««ft              •••              ••• 

•  •• 

••• 

Package.*... 

.\.irr> 

e.i'-o 

4,ft74     , 

9. -82 

Baffs  and  candas  ... 

•  •• 

•  • « 

•» 

b.m 

6,.106 

6,415     1 

6.863 

'f  IrC  •••            ■  ••            ••• 

•  •• 

• « . 

„        ... 

Mi 

a',3«2 

839 

6,046 

Paint,  oil,  and  turpentine 

•m* 

n            ••• 

2  0OI 

2.;  62 

2,645 

8,071 

Other  articles 

••• 

•  • 

»»            •• 

... 

I4i,&l0 

I28,b6« 
1,696,606 

1 

•  •• 

13.\261 

Total    ... 

«•• 

•  «• 

i,666.o;o 

t 
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Annex  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  ZjEmzibar 

.during  the  years. 1899-98. 


1899. 

1899. 

Artickt. 

— . 



—      -^  -  

-    i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pieo^foodf..* 

•  •• 

••« 

Packages ... 

46,181 

£ 
346,910 

49,189 

£ 
361,876 

Oarm        ...       — 

••• 

•«• 

Lbs. 

16,693.340  . 

197,232 

10,866,666 

143,730 

Coiqs 

•  •  • 

••• 

Packaged  ,^ 

3,242 

176,438 

3,365 

206,730    • 

iHCw  «••         •••         ••. 

•  •• 

••• 

»•       ••• 

288,276 

141,631 

... 

•  •  • 

Ivoiy         .••-      ••• 

•  «  • 

••• 

Lbs. 

28«,88» 

127,812 

269,812 

112.914 

Oopra  and  cbftlcbl 

••• 

■  •ft 

«.*» . 

12,967.977 

60,736 

18,868,121 

106,114 

Orocvj      •«•       f 

•«• 

••• 

Packages.. 

87,843 

67,683 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Rubber       ...       .^ 

••• 

••« 

Lbs. 

313,770 

41,298 

234.622' 

34,62'^ 

Goal  rnpal  ... 

••« 

•«• 

-^*»            " 

603.340 

3i,432 

600,732 

26,666 

Wbeat  and  oUmt  xrain 

••• 

•  •« 

Packages ... 

68.341 

27,60:5 

28i,612 

170,778 

Snoar         ...       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

Lbs. 

20,318 

24,791 

•  •« 

••• 

Hides          

••• 

•  •• 

tt  _          ••• 

772,338 

21,611 

814,123 

19.67ft 

Beads         m. 

es« 

...  Patfkages  ...| 

3,653 

19.630 

3,383 

16,lt2 

Peiroleam  ...       ».. 

'vOrQ  •••           •••           ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

,, 

76.963 

19,628 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

tt        ••• 

.    J^A^ 

18.770 

••• 

••• 

Clore  steins  m 

•  •• 

••» 

Lbs. 

43,776,691 

li.8.H 

1,227,076 

3,904 

Tobsooo      ...       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

tt            •• 

4,162 

12,804 

■  •• 

PtOttT-..          ...          •*• 

ee* 

••• 

Packages... 

.^^ 

8.177 

••• 

•  •• 

Dried  flsh 

••• 

•  •• 

It 

18,622 

7,629 

24,619 

9.766 

Crockery  and  glaiswarc 

t ... 

»»               V 

7,847 

8,864 

... 

•  •• 

Tortoise  sbelli       .» 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Lbs. 

8,906 

6,784 

9,083 

6,608 

Veftetables  ,^ 

••• 

•  •a 

Packages .. 

36,679 

6,472 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Timber       •'...       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

T^Htf 

79,918 

6.626 

•  •• 

xjDiiuee       ...       ... 

••• 

•  •■ 

r^M. 

412.011 

6,419 

3f2.668 

3,890 

Wrire ...       ...       «•> 

■  •• 

••• 

Packages  ... 

1,066 

6,162 

1,3^ 

7.398 

Coooa-nnts  ...     ^.^ 

••• 

••• 

It 

17.662 

6,0%3 

11,116 

3.613 

Kbinooeros  home ... 

••• 

•  •• 

Lbs. 

38,988 

3.864 

.  40.2I9 

3,374 

Hippopoiitnius  teeth 

•  •• 

•  • 

.»                           M 

49,864 

3,827 

48,364 

3.446 

Shells  and  cowfUfB 

•  •• 

•  k« 

Packages ... 

3.660 

3.696 

4,069 

4,619 

Slm-siin      ...       ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Lbe. 

846,298 

1,808 

1,016,014 

4,614 

^vax ...        ••«       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

tt            ••• 

2ft,3i8. 

^1,190 

96,460 

4,446 

Otber  articles  «     *.. 

•— 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

tt            ••• 
... 

142,011 

... 

84,906 

•  •  • 

246,201 

Total    ... 

1,613,407 

•  •« 

1,497,883 

Annex  C. — Tablb  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Imported  to 
and  Exported  from  Zanzibar  from  and  to  otber  Countries 
during  the  Years  1899-98. 


Country. 


iDcLia        ••         •• 

His        Highness'       Dominions 

(Zanzibar  and  Pemba)  •  • 

German  East  Africa       ..         •• 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  ••         ••         ..         .« 
United  States       ••         •• 

BeJgiam 

British  East  Africa 

Benudir  ports 

£k>uthem     ports     (Madagascar, 

Mauritius,  and  Comoro  Islands) 
France      ••         ..         ••         •• 

Holland 

Other  countries   . •         . ,         ... 

Total     •• 


Intports. 


1899. 


£ 
491,S48 

240,668 

178.172 

146,143 

95,888 

101 014 

66,880 

86,088 

86,928 

46,612 
24,978 
10,389 
88,013 


1,596,606 


1898. 


467,352 

217,343 
214,100 
121,211 
98,616 
78,991 
69,528 
59,644 
61,265 

48,345 
26,681 
17,404 
80350 


Exports. 


1899. 


129,896 

144,845 

467,288 

116,964 

65,766 

84,464 

2,724 

190,641 

57,262 

^,560 
80,691 
56,862 
88,594 


1,555,070  :  1,613,407 


1898. 


£ 
140,934 

1.58,880 

476,680 

114,716 

41,141 

67,092 

202,681 
69,570 

74,025 

114,417 

24,974 

83,873 


1,497,883 
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Annex  D. -^Return  of  all  Ocean-Going  Vessels  that  have  Entered 
the  Port  of  Zanzibar  during  the  Year  1899. 


Sallinff. 

Steam. 

Number  of  '      -,^.. 
Ves»ele.    !      ^®»•• 

ToUl. 

Xatioiuaity. 

Monberof 
VeeMto. 

Tons. 

Nnmber  of 
YcMide. 

Tttoe. 

0«rman     ... 

British      

Freoch      •••       •.. 
Norwegian 
United  States      ... 

i 

... 
3 

2 

2.821 
2,684 

1.MI2 
2,481 

87 
87 
28 

•  «  « 

••• 

186)488 

100,878 

48,348 

•.• 
••• 

9i 
88 
26 

3 

2 

1 

188,113 

103.487 

48.348 

1.68i 

2.161 

Total      

„  for  the  fear 
pnoedinc     ... 

8 
8 

8,<M 

t 

6,322 

190 
176 

316.707 
280,887 

188 
183 

324,881 
288,SCt 

Annex  E. — Ebturn  of  all  Coasting  Vessels  that  have  Entered 
the  Port  of  Zanzibar  during  the  Year  1899. 


1 
-KT.*:^..!;*^.                         Number  of 

Tons. 

Gl«rman  ••         •• 

ZaqiUMir..         ••         ••         •. 

BritUh    •• 

46 
27 

19 

6,524 
6.31  S 
2,546 

Total   .. 

„    {or  the  year  pre- 
ceding          •  • 

C2 
lift 

15,386 
16,685 

Mr 
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